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Vol.  XVIL       .  MAY,  1809.  'No.  I. 

Art.  \, ^•'Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  a  Pennsyhanian  Talc.  And 
other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Campbell, .  Juthuif  of  the  Plea-* 
sures  of  Hope,  i^c,  4to.  pp.  134,   Price  \L  5s,     Longman, 
;  1809. 

*  THE  expectations  of  ihe  public  have,  we  believe,  been 
much  excited  by  the  repeated  promise  of  this  poern.  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  length  of  time  that  has  been 
suffered  to  elapse  since  iA.^&9  ^rsyt  BDQouJiged  is  a  circum- 
stance  favourable  oi\giiigiw\se  (^' ti\e,:giwiral  impression 
concerning  it.  The  maftYj  Who  thirst  only  for  novelty,  are^ 
it  is  to  be  feared,  wearied 'coat'i'irt a  tb?  continual  repetiiion, 
month  after  month,  of' tli'e^Wnie 'advertisement,  and  at 
length  dismiss  the  subjecHOfojn  tyy^ij^lWughts  before  they 
bave  entered  upon  it,  ar«5dsb*'as^*Gati^ry«  as  if  they  had  al- 
ready exhausted  it.  To  some,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the 
delay  itself  may  have  suggested  high  ideas  of  the  'MiiBae 
labor,"  the  dissatisfied  modesty  of  real  genius,  the  care, 
anxiety,  and  timuiity  (so  often  talked  of,  but  now,  alas!  so 
seldom  to  be  met  with)  of  authorship  ;  and  every  succeeding 
.month  mbst  have  accordingly  added  to  the  propensity,  at 
first  experienced,  to  receive  with' favour  an  offspring  so  ten- 
derly nursed,  and  sent  into  the  world  under  such  trembling 
apprehensions. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  it  would  have  pleased  us 
letter  had  ^  Gertrude  of  Wyoming'  made  her  appearance 
in  life  at  an  earlier  period.  At  the  time  of  publislung  his 
*'  Pleasures  of  Hope,''  Mr.  Campbell  was  understood  to  be 
a  very  young  man;  and  that  poem,  however  deficient  ia 
parts,  and  unequal  in  the  whole,  certainly  held  him  forth  as 
a  young  man  of  ardent  genius  and  refined  sensibility.  It 
received  accordingly  an  uncommonly  gracious  reception  from 
a  public  by  no  means  too  prone  to  reward  and  encourage 
poetical  merit ;  edition  after  edition  was  called  for  $  and  B'l}^ 
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2  .  Campbeirs  Gertrude* 

tain  felicilated  herself  on  still  possessing  bne  genuine  son  of 
song  to  strike  the  harp  amidst  the  ruins  of  departed  taste 
and  genius. 

How  flattering  and  seductive  all  »this  must  have  been  to 
the  mind  of  a  young  poet,  even  the  leasC  poetical  amongst 
us  must  easily   imagine;  and   we  should   therefore, readily 
pardon   Mr.  Campbell  W,   amidst  all  the  acclamations  be- 
stowed upon  him,  he  for  awhile  forgot  ihat  men  of  sound 
taste  and  judgment  rather  praised  him  for  what   they  be- 
lieved he  bad  shewn  himself  capable  of  one  day  performing 
than  for  what  he  had  already   atchieved ;  that  he  had   hi- 
therto  thrown  down  only  the  pledge  of  future  enjinence ; 
had  only  entered  on  his  career  of  glory  with  some  success, 
but  not  entitled  himself  to  retire  from  the  field   with  the  ho- 
nours of  a  veteran  y  and  repose  under  the  shade  of  laurels  so 
newly  planted.     Nevertheless  the  poelical  enthusiasm  which 
could  suffer  such  a  delusion  to  prev^iil  for  years  over  every  ac- 
tweimpulse,  and  content  itself  fn  hearing  the  voiceof  praise 
grow  day  after  day  more  fainj  and  spiritless  without  being  rou<p 
sed  to  new  cxertions^cannot  have  been  very  ardent.  The  rule 
of  Horace  is  too  cold  and  phlegmatic  for  the  temper  of  apoetp 
a  great  deal  toor.r9«icli^'<f<}r  that;bf  ^^jQi^ung  poet ;  nor  could 
itevcr  havebce.n5qfc2l^f  tOappfy*ta!ifty*:but  the  more  exalted 
or  elaborate  display&tof:ge()>ci${  Ji^f  should  indeed  be  happy 
to  see  the  day,  thouglfj.nje  oajjnSjf  eijpect  it,  when  an  epic,po€m 
shall  be  considered  ^X^e\yfQtkJ%ifL  xyhole  life,  and  remain  ia 
the  work-shop  of  tK«  ipiOt&rjrfuYian^^fts  many  years  as  it  takes 
days  in  passing  through* the* boot  manufactories  of  the   pre* 
sent  age.    But  that  a  simple  tale  of  ninety  stanzas,  distin- 
guished by  no  depth  of  thought  or  research,  should  actually 
lie  on  the  author's  shelf  during  nine   annual  revolutions  of 
the  sun,  before  it  16  committed  lo  the  public  eye,  was  surely 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  severest  critic;  and,  therefore,  the 
lapse  of  so  much  time  between  the  appearance  of  two   such 
vorksas  "The Pleasures  of  Hope** and  ''  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming" argues  a  degree  of  lukewarmness  which  too  often  suc- 
ceeds the  poetical  raptures  of  youth,  but  is  almost  a  sure ' 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  inspiration  in  ihe  poet. 

We  have  stated  the  reasons  which  made  us  open  the  present 
volume  with  expectations  of  delight  far  inferior  lo  those 
which  we  believe  the  public  in  general  to  have  conceived. 
Nor  were  our  hopes  much  elevated  on  perceiving  the  exqui- 
site art  with  which  eight  hundred  lines  of  verse  are  spread 
out  over  an  immense  field  of  seventy-ihree  large  quarto 
pMgeg,  with  which  twentv-four  more  are  covered  by  a'  haud- 
lul  of  notes,  easily  compressible  into  one  leaf  of  this  Keviewj 
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find,  finally,  xvith  which  the  slender  volume  ii  swelled 
into  its  actual  dimensions  by  the  insertion  of  three  pr  four 
smaller  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  alrjeady  appeared  in 
almost  as  many  shapes  and  sizes  as  the  press  will  admit.  We 
have,  indeed,  by  some  me^ns  or  bther,  imbibed  a  prejudice 
which  not  all  the  illustrious  examples  of  the  present  age  have 
iuflSced  to  remove,  that  the  free  spirit  of  poetry  who  dwells  in 
woods  and  forests,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  wit^i  the  book-mak- 
ing gnomes  of  the  "Row,  at  the  first  sound  of  whose  leaden 
footsteps  the  heaven  born  genius 

^  Spreads  his  light  wiugs,  and  in  a  moment  flies/ 

But  we  are  old  men;  and  probably  are  mistaken,  as  well 
we  may  be,  considering  that  our  early  impressions  on  these 
important  topics  were  received  at  a  period  previous  to  the 
Scottish  invasion  of  1745. 

We  may  be  accused  of  having  indulged  the  privilege  of 
'^  talking  old  age''  at  the  expence  of  our  readers,  in  delaying; 
so  long  to  furnish  them  with  some  knowledge  of  the  volume 
which  it  isour  duty  to  examine.  But  this  delay  has  been 
purposely  made,  because  we  are  well  aware,  from  the  high 
nam^  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  we  shall  be  expected  to  protract 
the  present  article  to  some  respectable  diipensions,  and  werj 
we  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  materisls  which  he  has  fur« 
nished,  they  are  §0  very  scanty,  that,  instead  of  giving  ex* 
tracts,  we  should  be  obliged  to  reprint  the  whole  book^ 
which  might  well  be  done  without  encroaching  on  a  second 
sheet  of  our  number.  Havings  therefore,  so  far  successfully 
exercised  one  branch  of  the  book-making  art  (formerly  much 
prized,  but  neglected  of  late  years  since  the  invention  of 
more  easy  and  efficacious  expedients^  by  composing ^  preface 
equal  in  extent  to  the  body  of  our  work,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
less  essential  part  of  our  labours,  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

The  following  short  advertisement  will  open  something  of. 
the  design  of  the  poem  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  well 
versed  in  American  history. 

^  Most  of  the  popular  histories  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
American  wnr,  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  desolation  of  Wyo- 
ming in  Pensylvania,  which  took  place  in  1778  by  an  incursion  of 
the  Indians.  Though  the  scenervNand  incidents  of  the  following 
poenn,  s.Te  connected  with  that  event,  I  forbear  to  quote  any  of  the 
Vistoricai  pa^fS  which  give  a  minute  detail  of  it,  because  the  cir- 
cum*}tanci^s  narrated  are  disagreeable,  and  even  horrible.  It  is 
sufficient  ror  my  purpose  to  state,  that  the  testimonies  of  historians 
and  travellers  concur  in  describing  the  infant  colony  as  one  of  the 
happiesi  spots  of  hmnan  existence,  for  the  hbspi table  and  innocent 
Jpaanners  of  the  inhabitants;  the  beauty  of  thecountry,and  the  luxu- 
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riant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  an  evil  hour,  tlie  jui>c* 
lion  of  European  with  Indian  arms,  converted  this  terrest^al  pa^ 
radise  into  a  frightful  waste.  ^Ir.  Isaac  Weld  informs  us^  that  the 
ruins  of  many  of  the  villages,  perforated  with  balls,  and  bearing 
marks  of  conflagration,  were  still  preserved  by  the*  recent  inhabi- 
tants, when  he  travelled  through  America  in  ^796.* 

The  business  of  the  poem  is  then  introduced  by  half  a  do^ 
zen  stanzas,  in  the  imagery  or  sentiment  of  which  it  muslbe  . 
confessed  that  there  is  very  little  of  novelty,  .and  in  which 
the  attraction  of  some  pleasing  natural  pictures  is  (to  us  at 
least)  very  much  diminished  by  the  strained  inversions  of 
words  and  s'entcntes,  affected  phraseology,  and.lhfe  no  tin- 
frequent  recurrence  of  harsh  and  unmusical  versification. 

*  On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming, 

Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall, 

And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 

Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 

That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore.-^ 

Swe6tland  !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall,  ^ 

And  paint  thy  Gertrude  <m  her  bowers  of  yore. 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pensylvania's  shore  ! 

*  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  th^t,  but  to  prune 

His  autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  ^anoe, 
Perchance  along  thy  liver  calm  at  noon 

The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew, 

Their  timbrel^  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidens  prankt  injiowret  new  ; 

Jndaye^  those  sunny  mountains  halfway  down 

Would  echo JiageUt  from  some  romanitiv  town.' 

\  o  . 

This  last  stanza  requires  some  little  observation  as  we  pass. 
In  the  first  place  it  is,  we.  believe,  very  ill  stopped — this, 
Mr.  Campbell  may  allege,  is  the  fault  of  his  printer — but 
we  must  also  say  that,  after  vainly  endeavouring  for  the 
spac^  of  a  full  hour  to  supply  the  defect  by  every  variety  of 
conjecturaLemendation,  we  are  totally  unable  to  restore  the 
corrupted  passages  either  to  grammar  or  intelligibility. 

Even  the  J?rs/  stanza  isobscure  enough  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages which  we  have  ventured  to  print  in  Italics— yet  that  i 

— *  To  some  faint  meaning  makes  pretence,' 

Tha  second  *  never  deviates  into  sense.' 

One  should  be  in  some  degree  conversant  with  the  strange 
perplexities  ef  human  language  to  discover  that  hut  in  the 
iirst  line  of  this  stanza  means  fxcep/;  yet,  after  this  know-* 
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ledge  has  been  attained,  how  very  stiff  and  teeth-breaking 
is  the  inversioti !  But  what  *'  the  dance  of  forests  brown,'*  can 
mean  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture;*  and  it  most 
ever  remain  apoint  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  whether 
the  fnatdbts  were  '^  prankt  in  ilowret  new;"  or  whether  the 
V[k9AAeu%pranktih%timhr^.\u  (lowret  new  ;  or  what  is  the 
mewiug  of  a  timbrel  prankt  in  Jlowret  new ;  or,  lastly^how 
we  are  to  construe  the  two  concluding  lines  ;  and  how  and 
in  what  manner,  by  what  process  or  combination  of  rhetori- 
;cal  figures,  ihe  four  last  lines  are  to  be  united  so  as  to  de« 
pend  upon  the  five  former  ones.     But,  to  proceed, 

'  Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  day-light  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flafningo  h^& 

Z>isportiftg  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes —  ^ 

And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
.And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 

From  merry  mock- bird's  songs  or  hum  of  men, 

While  hearkening,  fearing  nought  their  revelry,'  , 
The.  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades^  and  tket^ 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  agaiti. 

*  And  scarce  bad  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime.    • 
)  Heard  Uut  in  transatlantic  story  rung^ 

ror*here  (he  exile  met  from  every  clime,    » 

And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 
Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung. 

Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook ;    ^ 
And  happy  where  no  BJienish  trumpet  sung^ 

On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook^ 

The  Uue-eyed  Gerjman  changed  his  sword  to  pruning-hooi* 

'  Nor  far  some  J^ndalunan  saraband     ^ 
Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay  ; 

But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  lantf 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ! 

Green  Albyn  !+  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore^ 

Thy  pellochs  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay  ; 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor. 
And  dibtant  isles  that  bear  the  loud  Corbxachtan's  j;  roar! 


"*  Mr.   Wordsworth  has  somewhere  an  ode  or  sonnet  about  dancing  leaves^  and 
it  rs  barely  possible  that  Mr.  Campbell  may  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  that 
vny  simple  little  poem — ^but  still  the  quesiiun  remains  unanswered;  nowhe  would 
'  |iaVo  it  applied  m  the  present  case  ? 

+  Scotland.  ' 

{  The  great  whirlpool  of  the  Western  Hebride* 
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*  Alas !  poor  Caledonia's  raountairteer, 

That  "dcant's  stern  edict  e*ery  and  feudal  griefs 

Had  forc'd  him  from  a  home  be  lov'd  so  dear  ! 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief, 

And  pljed  the  bevt  rage/roTTi  his  own  fair  sheafs 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  gtee  ; 

And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  tl!k  chief j 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  empire  yet  te  be, 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life  ;  to  plant  fair  freedom*  i  tree  P 

Tiol  to  mention  the  unintelligible  confusedness  of  descrip-* 
tion  which  brings  before  us  flamingoes  disporting  like  me- 
teors, war  and  crime  being  pung  in,transatlantic  story,  trum^ 
pets  singing,  and  sarabands  sounding  to  roundelays,  we  real- 
ly do  not  know  when  we  have  seen  anequal  number  of  verses 
with  the  preceding  80  crowded  with  instances  of  twisted 
grammar,  and  difficult  expression.  What  can  bethemean- 
ing  of  '*  a  deer  arching  his  neck  from  glades,"  we  find  it 
hard  to  divine  :  while- the  ellipsis  in  the  penultimate  verse 
of  the  second,*  and  the  inversion  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  last t  stanza,  are  such  examples  of  harsh,  and  at  the. 
same  time  of  tame  and  spiritless  phraseology,  as  we  are  as- 
tonished to  meet  with  at  the  present  period  of  poetical  art, 
when,  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  merit  of  our  poetry,  its 
general  and  more  obvious  rules  at  least  are  so  well  understood 
that  the  merest  dabbler  who  writes  with  any  attention  knows 
how  to  keep  up  the  oppearances  of  metrical  dignity.  We 
should  be  very  unwillirig  to  be  thought  to  bear  Jiard  uppn  a 
poet  of  Mr.  Campbell's  reputation  for  trifles;  and  therefore 
that  we  may  avoid  the  charge  as  far  as  is,  consistent  with  our 
duty  to  the  public,  we  shall  withhold  the  censures  which  we 
think  due  toother  phrases  and  expressions  besides  those  we 
have  particularly  noticed,  and  follow  Mr.  Campbell  to  the 
c  inimencement  of  his  story. 

1  he  inhabilantsof  Wyoming  were  good  and  happy  enough 
to  live  without  justiies,council,or  attcirnies.  Their  little  dis- 
putes were  easily  <>et tied  by  arbitration  ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  venerable  gentleman  called  Albert,  was  the  umpire 
constantly  resorted  to,"  wIjob*^  decisions  were  regarded  by 
t!  e  whole  d  strict  a»  final  and  conclusive,  Albert  was  "  a 
Brilon  "  by  bhth  ;  and  in  early  life  "  a'  Brit<5n's  indepen- 
d  ice" '.mglit  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America — one  of 
the  most  unprofitable  lessons,  -we  verily  believe,  that  ind€^ 
pen  din  ce  has  ever  taught  her  cliildren. — In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  result  appears  to  have  been  happier 
th<|n  usu's!.  Albert  had  already  lived  for  niany  years  a  peace- 


*  Oil  pid.t^s  no  siegii  g  twine's  volcano  shookr 
t  That  wain's  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief , 
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able  and  prosperoui  inhabitant  of  the  retired  teltlement  of 
Wyominffy  undisturbed  by  any  calamity  except  the  death 
of  his  vrite,  who  left  him,  ^^  a  widow'd  father/'  4o  protect 
her  infant  Gertrude. 

*  A  laved  bequest  and  I  may  half  impart 

To  thero  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
.  Up  rose  that  living  flow'r  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  a^shewas,  from  cherub  infancy, 

From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play^ 
•  To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by,i 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew  from  pleasHig  day  to  dny* 

*  1  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 

(Unconscious  fascinalion,  undesigned !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms, 

For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind  ; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclin'd/ 

Or  how  sweet  fairy -lore  he  heard  her  con^ 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind ;) 

All  uncdmpanionM  else  her  years  had  guna 
)  Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blu«  summer  thona* 

*  And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour,  * 

When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 

Of  buskih'd  limb,  and  swarthy  lineament ; 
The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent, 

And  bracelets  bound  the' arm  that  helped  to  Ughtp 
A  boy^  who  seem'd,  as  he  be!»tde  him  went, 

Of  Christian  vesture,  and  complexion  bright, 

Led  by  his  dusky  guide  like  morning  brought  by  night/ 

The  elder   visitor,  thus  introduced,  was  the  hero  bf  the 

Oneyda  tribe;   and  the   child  whom  he  brought  with   him, 

the  orphan  son  of  Waldegrave,  an   English  officer  who  had 

lately  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the  hostile  nation  of  the  Hu- 

rons.  The  widow  of  Waldegrave,  andmother  of  the  child,«ur- 

vived  her  loss  only  long  enough  lo  recommend  him  to  the  care 

of  the  good   Outiilissi,  whom  she  entreated  to   find  some 

means  of  conveying  him  to  his  European   friends.     This,  at 

least,  v/e  believe  to  be  correct  \  for  among  our  many  objec- 

,  tiona  to  the  poem,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  that  the  story  is 

related  ini  so  confused  and  broken  a  manner,  as  to  be  hardly 

vlelligibLe.     Old  Albert  luckily  traces  in  the  name  of  Wal- 

\grave,  and  in  the  features  of  the  child,  the  memory  of  one 

%is earliest  and  dearest  connexions.     He  receives  him  as 

^^^acred  pledge  of  friendship  froan  the  hknds  of  Outalissi, 
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who,  thus  released  from  his  engagement  to  the  deceasecl^ 
stays  but  a  night  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Wyoming, 
and  with  the  next  morning  began  to  retrace  hissolitary  foot^ 
steps  through  the  desart  to  the  land  of  the  Onej'das. 

As  the  whole  description  of  this-  Indian  warrior  is  one  of 
the  most  po^tic^I  and  most  unembarrassed  passages  in  the 
■work,  we  should  be  doing  oqr  readers  injustice  by  withholds 
ing  it  from  theqi.       ^      ' 

*  He  said-^and  strain'd  unto  his  heart  the  boy  ; 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy ; 

As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  lopk  : 
A  soul  that  pity  touch'd  but  never  shook  : 

Train'd  from  his  tree-rdck'd  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 

Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — - 

A  Stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. — - 

*  Yet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 

Of  Outalissi's  heart  disdain'd  to  grow ; 
As  lives  the  oak  unwither'd  on  the  rock 

'  By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below  : 
Hescprn'd  his  own,  who  felt  another^s  woe : 

Jrtd  ere  the  woH^skin  on  his  back  he  flung. 
Or  laced  his  mocasinsjin  act  toga, 

A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 

Who  slepton  Albert's  couch,nor  heard  his  friendly  tongue, 

'^    ^  Sleep,  wearied  one  I  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Sbouldst  thou  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  greet. 

Oh  !  say,  to  morrow,  that  tBe  while  mau*s  hand 
Hath  pluckM  the  tiiorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 

\Yhilc  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  meet 
Thy  little  foot  prints — -or  by  traces  know 

The  totntaia,  where  at  noon  1  thought  it  sweet 
To  Iced  thet!  with  the  quarry  of  ray  bow, 
And  puur'd  the  iotus-horu,  or  slew  the  mountain-roe^ 

'Adieu  !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun  / 

But  should  af9ic'i«n's  storms  thy  blossom  mock, 

Then  come  again  '• — aiy  own  adopted  one  i  • 

■    And  I  will  gfvft  thee  on  a  noble  slock  : 

The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock-^ 
Shall  bJ^lhe  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars  ; 

^iv\  1  wiH  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock, 

'   To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars. 
And  gratulate  his  soul,  rejoicing  in  the  stars  T^ 
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So  fiuisli'di  he  (he  rhyme,  howe'er  uncouth, 

That  true  to  nature'^  fervid  feelings  ran  ; 
CAiid  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth  :) 

Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  way-faring  man  ; 
But  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,  nor  journey^s  p(an 

In  woods  required,  whose  trained  eye  was  keeu 
An  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 

His  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine. 

Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  gouJ  savannas  green, 

^  Old  Albert  saw  him  frorai  the  valley'*  side — 

His  pirogue  iaunch'd — bis  pilgrimage  begun— 
Far,  ly^e  the  red-bird's  wing,  be  seem'd  to  glide; — 

Then  div^d,  and  vanished  in  the  woodlands  dun. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory'  won,- 

Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height, 
|f  but  a  d;ni  sail  gUmmer'd  in  the  sun  ; 
^But  never  more,  to  bJess  his  longing  sight, 

Was  Outalissi  haii'd,  his  barkj  and  plumage  bright/ 

Thus  ends  the  first  part  of  the  poerD-  The  opening  of  the 
tecood  introduces  us,  ^oraewhat  more  particularly,  to  the 
scene  of  Albert's  habitation  and  to  the  character  and  occup£^ 
tionof  hi^  lovely  Gertrude,  As  for^the  newly  adopted  son, 
we  hear  not  a  word  more  about  him,  and  begm  to  imagine 
that  the  poet  h^s  entirely  forgotten  ever  having  introduced 
bim  to  our  notice,  when  we  learn  that  (many  years  being 
supposed  to  have  passed  over  in  the  short  interval  of  twelve 
stanzas)  while  Gertrude  is  one  day  reading  Shakespeare  in  a 
favourite  bower,  f 

*  Chance  had  usher'd  to  its  inmost  ground 

The  stranger  guest  of  many  a  distant  clime  ; 

He  was,  to  xceetf  for  eastern  mountains  bound  ; 

Bot  late  the  equator  suns  his  cheeks  had  tonn'd,       .   « 
And  California's  gales  his  roving  bosom  fann'd.— 

*  Asteed,  whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm, 
He  led  dismounted  ;^  ere  his  leisure  pace»^ 

Ami(]  ihf3  brown  leaves>  and  could  her  ear  alarm, 
close  lie  had  come,  and  wor^hipp'd  for  a  space 

Those  downcast  features  r-^-ihe  her  lovely  face 
Uplift  on  one  whose  lineaments  and  frame 

fVereyouih  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace  : 
Iberian  seem'd  his  boot — his  rube  the  same, 
Anc^weil  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  became.* 

We  hardly  know  whether  our  novel-readers  need  to  be  in- 
formed, or  not,  that  thi^  personage  is  the  identical  Henry 
Waldegrave  who  was  saved  by  Outalissi;  patronized  by  Al- 
bert, and  so  unaccouotably'abandoned  by  Mr.  C.  :  but  we 
will  venture  to  assume  them  thai,  in  the  whole  circle  of  thc^r 
romances  they  have  never  yet  met  with  a  surprise  calculated 
to  produce  so  little  effect  as  this,  o:;.:..., Google 
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After  a  moit  uniDtelligible  account  both  of  the  purpose 
and  circumstances  of  his  Ions:  wanderings  in  various  parts 
of  Europe^  El  Dorado,  and  California^,  the  young  man  very 
appositely  concludes  his  speech  by  jasking  the  hand  of  Ger^ 
trude  ;  Uv  request  with  which  she, '  nothing  loath/  instantly 
complies  ;  while  Albert,  overjoyed  at  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  so  good  a  settlement,  loses  no  time  in  bringing  the 
negotiation  to  a  conclusion. 

The  third  part  opens  with  the  following  description  of 
connubial  happiness  in  the  sequestered  state  of  Wyoming, 

<.0  Love  1  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

And  here  thon  art  a  god  indeed  divine* 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 

The  views,  the  walks,  which  boundless  joy  inspire  ! 
Roll  on  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  sUiue  ! 

Nor  blind  with  extasy^s  celestial Jire 

Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire^, 

*  Three  little  moens,  how  short,  amidst  the  grovc^ 

And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume !  j 

While  she,  beside  her  buskin'd  youth  to  rove, 

Delights,  in  fancifully  wild  costume, 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  wiih  Indian  plume, 

And  forth  in  hunter^seeming  vest  they  fare  j 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  m  forest  gloom  ; 

'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heav'n — the  blessed  air  — 

And  interchange  of  hearts,  unknown,  unseen,  to  skare, 

*  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  ihcm  note. 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  At  the  Wing  ; 

Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  wouldsievote 

To  death,  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring  ; 

Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  ? 
No  ! — nor  let  fear  «ne  little  warbler  rouse  ; 

But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  \ei  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  pat h^skmid^t  the  boughs. 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  and  witnessM  first  her  vows, 

*  Npw  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce^ 
Methinks,  conduct  tbem  to  some  pleasant  ground, 

Where  welcome  hilU  shut  out  the  universe, 
And  pines  their  fawny  walk  encompass  round; 

There,  if  a  pause  delicious  converse  tound,      ^ 
'Twas  but  when  o'er  each  heart  the  idea  stole, 
/(Perchance  awliilc  in  joy's  oblivion  drown'd,) 

That  come  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roUi 
Indissolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  souL' 
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There  it  certainly  some  poetry,  and  a  great  deal  of  scnti- 
taient  in  the  foregoing  passage,  particularly  in  the  last  stan- 
sa,  which  upon  the  whole  is  very  beautiful,  though  some* 
what  obscurely  expressed  towards  the  conclusion  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to.qualify  this  praise  by  caUingtothe  reader's  atten 
tion  the  instances  of  bad  taste,  and  bad  phraseology,  which 
are  feven  here  to  be  met  with,  Soaie  of  the  most  glaring  we 
have  pointed  out  by  italics  in  our  quotation, — the  rest  wesbail 
leave  to  our  readers  to  discover  for  themselves.  To  those 
who  are  acqiiainted  with  Sotheby's  enchanting  version  of 
"Wieland,  we  fear  tijat  Mr.  C.  will  appear  to  some  disadvan- 
tage when  they  compare  the  loves  of  Henry,  and  Gertrude 
with  the  almost  parallel  passage  of  Huon  and  Armanda  ia 
the  cave  of  the  Hermit. 

The  prospect  of  happiness,  which  opened  so  auspici- 
ously to  the  wedded  lovers  of  Wyoming,  was  too  soon  over- 
clouded by  the  gathering  storm  of  war.  Thexsavage  Brandt, 
acelebrated  partizan  of  the  Mohawk^nation  during  the  early 
period  of  the  American  Revolution,  whose  cruelties  were 
much  more  disgraceful  than  serviceable  to  the  cause  for 
which  he,  was  hired,  poured  with  his  tribes  of  plunderers 
on  the  defenceless  colony  of  Wyoming,  and  reduced  the 
lovely  vale  of  peace  aijid  happiness  to  a  mass  of  smoking  de- 
solation. The  little  family  are  warned  of  his  approach  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  Oulalissi,  Who  having  been  drivea 
out  of  his  own  habitation  and  compelled  to  witness  the  Yutlv- 
less  massacre  of  his  tribe  and  family  by  the  same  barbarian, 
fled  to  Wyoming  to  preserve  his  ancient  friends  from  the 
descending  calamity.  They  escape  just  in  time  to  witness, 
from  a  pla<^e  of  salely,  the  destruction  of  everything  deaf 
and  valuable  to  their  recollections.  After  having  gazed  ia 
anguish  and  despair  on  the  afflicting  scene  betore  them, 
the  melancholy  exiles  pursue  their  flight  to  the  nearest 
American  fort,  just  at  the  very  entrance  of  which  they  are 
overtakeo  by  the  fate  that  tiicy  had  vainly  hoped  to  avoid. 

^  Ah  I  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near?— yet  there,  with  lust  of  iuurderous  deeds, 
Gleam'd  like  a  babii»sk,  from  woods  in  view, 
The  ambush'd  focraan's  eye — his  volley  speeds, 
-      And  Albert — Albeit  falls  !  ihc  dear  oid  J  at  her  bleeds  /■ 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  catastrophe  which  Mr.  C.  doubt- 
less meant  to  render  atfecting  by  its  simplicKiy,  should  be  so 
unhappily  expresi»ed  as  (we  arc  at  raid)  to  provoke  a  smile,  ra- 
ther than  a  tear,  from  the  greater  part  o^  its  readers.  The 
conclusion  is  much  more  pathetically  worked   up;  and  is 
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such,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances  attending; 
it,  as,  (had  Mr.  C  at  all  succeeded  in  creating  a  previous  in- 
terest in  our  minds  for  the  principal  actors,)  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  read  without  emotion.  Our  extracts,  however, 
have  already  been  so  considerable  that  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  on  Ihe  present  occasion,  that  Gertrude  herself  has  re- 
ceived the  fatal  shot  at  the  same  instant  with  .her  father  ; 
und  that  Henry  Waldegrave  is  at  length  roused  from  the 
stupor  of  his  affliction,  and  animated  to  a  bloody  revenge  by 
the  furious  death-song  of  his  old  friefid  Outalissi,  with  which 
the  poem  concludes^ 

The  observations  so  freely  made  by  us  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  sketch  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  ge- 
neral critique  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  poem.  Its 
beauties  (we  are  sorry  to  repeat  the  opinion)  are  thinly  scat- 
tered^ and,  even  where  most  promment,  are  fatally  obscured 
T)y  blemishes  and  inconsistencies.  We  think  it  evident  that 
Mr.  C.  was  ill  advised  in  adopting  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
which  he  is  unable  to  manage  with  the  characteristic  grace 
and  dignity  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  original  founder  and  by 
many  more  successful  followers.  But  W£  fear' that,  upon  ' 
the  whole,  the  poem  before  us  gives  too  strong  evidence  of 
a  much  more  fatal  defect,  the  absence  of  poetical  enthusiasiA 
and  inspiration. 


Abt.il — Bancroft's  Life  of  General  Washington,  {concluded 
from  p.  42^.  Vol.  IFI,) 
'       ■  1     .        .  . 

BUT  though  the  American  soldiers  were  thus  indignant  at 
the  injustice  \yhich  they  thought  that  they  had  experienced 
from  their  own  government,  yet  ^hcy  refused  to  betray  their 
country  to  the  enemy.  For  wheivSir  H.Clinton  sent  agents 
to  induce  them  to  join  his  standard,  under  the  promise  of . 
very  advantageous  ierm8,_thcy  rejected  the  proposal  with 
disdain  ;  and  '  th^*  delivered  up  his  emissaries  to  Gene* 
ral  Wayne  who  hanged  them  as  spies.' 

The  spirit  o^muliny  originating  in  the  same  causes  made 
its  appearantce  in  other  parts  of  the  army,  and  threaterred 
its  total  dissolution.  Some  of  the  Jersey  brigades  revolted  ; 
but  Washington,  relying  on  the  firmness  and  patriotism  pf 
the  New  England  baltaliuns  which  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  native  Americans,  determined  to  reduce  theni 
to  unconditional  subjection.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  wef^ 
»ecuted^  and  subordination  was  restored. 
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Alpan  oFsix  millions  oflivres,  with  which  the  United  State? 
were  at  this  time  favoured  by  the  French  government, 
proved  a  very  seasonable  succour  in  l^he  present  exigencies 
of  the  republicans  ;  aiid  General  Wasbington,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  French  cooimandersy  resumed  the  plan  of  vi« 
gorous  operations,  The,different  states  made  unusual  exer^ 
tioQs^  and  effectual  measures  were  adopted  to  supply  the 
army  with  provisions..  In  \7S\,  the  success  of  the  Americaa 
arms  began  ta  be  decidedly  predominant.  Lord  Cornwal. 
lis  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners ;  an  event  which  ex« 
cited  universal  joy  through  the  American  states.  The  pro* 
spect  of  independence  and  of  peace  now  began  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  those  which  had  been  often  depressed  with  so  ' 
many  uncertainties  and  reverses  during  the  war.  ^ 

In  17829  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  begud  at 
Faris,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  propos- 
ed as  a  preliminary  by  th«  British  minister.  After  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  great  discontents  prevailed  in  the  Ame* 
xican  army  on  account  of  the  delay  of  congress  in  adopting 
some  fixed  plan  for  liquidating  the  arrears  of  the  troops^  and 
for  providing  sooie  adequate  recompense  for  those  who.,  had 
endured  so  many  toils  and  privanons  to  procure  the  national 
independence.  These  discontents  were  artfully  aggravated 
by  factious  individuals^  who  disseminated  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies  respecting  the  intentions  of  government.  But 
this  turbulence  was  appeased  and  these  machinations  de- 
feated hy  the  address  and  patriotism  of  Washington;  who 
was  a  rare  instance  of  exemption  from  that  propen$ity  to 
tyranny,  which  has>  in  all  ages,  been  the  characteristic  of 
military  men  when  elevated  by  the  chances  of  war  to  a 
pinnacle  of  power  which  renders  them  able  to  destroy  the 
libenies  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  1783,  General  Washington 
closed  his  career  by  a  parting  interview  at  New  York  with 
the  companions  of  bis  dangers  and  his  toils. 

I 
'  At  noon  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  assembled  at  Franci&'i 
tavern,  aiid  their  general  soon  entered    the   room.     His    emotions 
were  loo  great  for  concealment.     Filling  a  glaSs  of  wine  he  turned  to 
them  and  said,  *'  With  a  heart  fill  of  love   and   gratitude,   I    now 
take  leave  of  yoij^ ;  i  mos>t  devomly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious 
and  honourable."     IJe  drank  ihe  wine,  and  proceeded.     *•  I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  to  lake  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if 
each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the   hand."     General    Knox 
bfing  the  nean  sr,.  turned  to  him.     Incapable  of  utteranci;,  General 
Wabhmgtgn  grasped  his  hdud  and    embraced  him*     in  the  sams 
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nfFecting  manner,  he  took  leave  of  each  succeeding  oflTicer,  From. 
every  eye  dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility ,  and  not  a  single  word  in- 
terrupted the  tenderness  of  the  scene.  He  immediately  left  the 
room,  and  passed  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  on  his  way  to 
White  Hal!,  where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  to  Powies*  Hook. 
The  whole  company  followed  with  feelings  that  words  cannot  express. 
Having  entered  the  bargc^  be  turned,  and  waving  his  bat,  bid  them 
ft  silent  adieu.' 

He  soon  after  resigned  his  com  omission  to  the  congress, 
when  he  retired  to  Mount  Vernon/ thinking  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  There- 
tired  modesty  and  domestic  virtues  of  Washington  combined 
'with  the  heroism  and  firmness,  which  he  displayed  on  the 
tumultuous  scene  of  public  hfe,  constitute  a  character  which 
ivasns  amiable  as  it  was  exnlted  ;  and  in  which  the  affections 
which  ekcite  love  are  blended  with  those  qualities  which  pro- 
duce admiration.  In  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Mount 
Vernon,  General  Washington  thus  expresses  the  state  of  bis 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Geoeral  CJinton. 

'  The  scene.'  ea}  s,  he,  *  is  at  length  closed.  I  feel  myself  eased 
of  a  load  of  public  care,  and  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  cultivating  the  atR^ctions  of  good  men,  and  iu  the  practice 
of  the  domestic  virtues.' 

These  sensations  are  more  fully  developed  in  a  letter  to 
Fayette.  / 

The  pursuits  of  General  Washington  at  this,  period  were 
a  renewal  of  habits  formed  in  an  earlier  season  of  life,  and 
a  recurrence  to  employments  iu  which  he  ever  took  delight; 
and  he  is  said  not  to  have  experienced  any  of  that  dissatis- 
•  faction  and  weariness  which  are  usually  felt  by  those  who 
leave  the  busy  ambition  of  public  life  for  the  silent  scenes  of 
retirement.  But  in  1787, General  Washington  was  again 
reluctantly  induced  by  the  imbecility  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment audits  total  iaadequacy  to  the  public  exigencies,  to 
take  a'n  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  was  met  at  Philadelphia.  In 
March  1789,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  for  four  y eat s.  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  Washington  accepted  this  sitiuiliou. 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Lee  he  says, 

•  You  know  my  invincible  attachment  to  domestic  life  ;  and  that 
my  sinceresi  wish  is  lo  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  solely  un,til  my 
fiuttl  hour. 
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*  Thongb  I  prize  as  1  ought,  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
lens,  yet  if  I  know  myself,  I  would  not  seek  popularity  at  the  ^x- 
pcncc  of  one  social  duty  or  moral  virtue/ 

To  his  friend  Colonel  Hamilton  he  writes, 

*  You  know  nie  well  enough,  my  i»ood  Sir,  to  be  peniaaded  that 
I  am  not  guilty  of  affectation,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  great  and  sole 
4esire  to  live  and  die  in  peace  and  retirement  on  my  own  farm/ 

These  professions  of  the  love  of  a  retired  life  were  not  an 
hypocritical  pretext  to  veil  the  ambitious  propensities  which 
lurked  in  his  heart.  They  seem  to  have  been  his  real  wish; 
and  though  we  do  not  believe  that  men  often  accept  of  places 
of  high  distinction  with  any  sincere  repugnance^  yet  we  are 
far  from  thinking  that  on  this  occasion  Washington  express^ 
ed  a  repugnance  which  he  did  not  feeU 

The  feelings,  with  which  he  again  entered  upon  public 
life,  are  thus  re.corded  upon  his  private  journal. 

'  About  ten  o'clock,  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private 
life,  and  to  domestic  felicity ;  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  out 
for  New  York,  with  the  best  dispositions  to  render  service  to  my 
country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its 
expectatiohs." 

Iti  1793,  General  Washington  was  elected  president  a 
second  time  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  country.  Thia 
second  period  of  his  presidentcy  was  more  turbulent  than 
the  preceding.  Great  differences  of  opinion,  which  were 
gradually  aggravated  into  an  irreconcilable  animosity,  pre- 
vailed between  two  members  of  his  council,  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
secretary  of  stale,  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  French  revolution  began,  at  the  same  time,  to ' 
create  violent  feuds  in  the  United  Stales,  which  were  great** 
ly  increased  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  citizen  Genet 
the  ambassador  from  republican  France.  Under  his  direc- 
tions privateers  were  fitted  out  in  the  American  ports  to  cruise 
against  the  £nglish  trade,  while  he  instituted  courts  ofadmi. 
rally  to  condemn  the  prizes  whicli  were  thus  unlawfully  made. 
Genet  evidently  thought  that  the  great  body  of  the  Ame- 
ricans were  so  warmly  interested  in  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution,  that  he  might  set  the  proliibitioo>j  of  the  govern- 
ment at  defiance,  and  he  threatened  more  than  once  to  ap- 
peal from  the  executive  to  the  people.  His  conduct  placed 
the  president  in  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing  situation. 
After  sustaining:  various  affronts  from  the  insulting  temerity 
of  M.  Genet,  General  Washington  at  last  determined  to 
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suspeqd  his  mwisleria)  fwetions,  and  to  take  the  ambaMa"* 
dorhimselfiDto  custody.  But  M.  G^net  was  recalled  oa 
the  evening  jfnevious  to  th«  day  wheo  these  orders  were  to 
have  been  carried  into  execution. 

The  Fieoch  faction,  which  was  powerfully  aided  by  the 
democratic  societies,  seemed  likely  to  prevail  and  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  federal  government.  Washingtoa 
omitted  no  measure  which  wisdom  and  policy  could  suggest 
to  dissipate  the  popular  prejudice  and  to  appease  the  nation- 
al discontent. —  But  while  he  acted  with  moderation^  he  did 
not  relinquish  his  firmness;  and  he  determined  not  to  suffer 
the  clamours  of  party  to  hurry  him  into  a  conduct  ifhich  he 
thought  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his  country. — Mr.  Jay 
had  been  sent  lonegociate  a  treaty  wilh  Great  Britain,which 
had  become  the  subjeci  of  violent  opposition  in  the  United 
States.  The  president,  notwithstanding  the  odium  of  the 
measure^had  determined  to  ratify  it;  meetings  respecting  it 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  strength  of 
parlies  was  fully  tried^  and  the  executive  was ''supported  by 
a  considerable  majority. — -Washington  clearly  saw  that  the 
object  of  Fraoce  at  this  period  was  to  ^produce  a  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  pour  the 
revolutionary  mania  into  the  peaceful  bosom  of  their  happy 
government.'— We  do  not  think  that  we  say  too  much  whenr 
we  affirm  that  at  this  period  it  was  the  genius  of  Washing- 
ton which  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  America.  *  There  is 
but  one  straight  course,'  said  Washington,  '  and  th^  is,  to 
seek  truth,  and  to  pursue  it  steadily/ — The  interest  of  hit 
country  was  the  truth  which  besought^  and  which  no  illu- 
sions of  popularity  could  induce  him  to  abandon. 

*  I  had  no  conception,*  said  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  179^>  '  th^t  parties  would  or  even  could  go  the 
Jengths  1  have  been  wiu\ess  to;  nor  did  I  believe,  until  lately^ 
that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  hardly  within  those 
of  possibUity,ibat  while  1  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish 
a  national  character  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our  obliga- 
tions and  justice  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and 
wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to  preserve  this  country  frona 
the  horrors  of  a  desolating  Var,I  should  be  accused  of  being  the  ene- 
my of  one  n4tioh,and  subjtctno  the  influence  of  another;  and  to  prove 
it,  that  every  act  of  my  ad  mi  nibt  ration  would  be  tortured,  and  the 
grossest  and  most  insidious  misrepresematioiis  of  them  be  made,  by 
giving  one  sid^only  of  a  subject,  and  that  too^  in  such  exaggerated 
and  indecent  terms,  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero — to  a 
•notorious  defaiilier. — or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket/ 

On  the  7th  of  December  3796,  the  president  met  the  na» 
liou;>lleij^islature  lor  the  last  time..  Previous    to  this  he  had 
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published  ao  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
which  be  bad  declined  being  again  a  candidate  for  the  office 
ofpresident^  while  he  had  delivered  what  may  not  improper-  , 
ly  be  called  bis  testamentary  advice  respecting  the  true  in*  ^ 
terest  of  America.  We  do  not  believe  that  mor^  political 
wi3dom  is  contained  in  any  writing  of  the  same  extent  than 
m.this.— He  particularly  exhorts  the  different  provinces  to 
preserve  their  union  entire,  under  one  common  government^ 
not  to  suffer  any  local  or  variable  interest^  to  weaken  that 
great  interest  which  they  all  have  in  the  closest  concentra- 
tion of  their  resources  and  their  strength.  By  this  means 
they  would  best  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mi« 
litary  establishments,  which  are  most  unfavourable  toliber* 
ty,  under  every  form  of  political  adftiinistralion. 

*  Your  union/  says  the  great  transatlantic  patriot,  ^  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  liberty  :  and  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other.' 

He  seems  to  think  that  one  common  government  may  by 
ajudicious  organization  be  well  adapted  to  the  whole  territo- 
ry, notwithstanding  the  unusual  magnitude  of  its  dimensions. 
But  be  says  that  a  government  for  the  wfao]e,i8  indispeniable 
to  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  their  union  ;  and  that  no 
alliances  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  a  govern- 
ment, f 

^  Tlie  basis  of  our  political  systems,'  says  Washington,  '  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. But  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
cbaoged  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  a(ft  of  the  whole  people,  is 
sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  government.   ' 

'All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations 
and  associations,  ander  whatever  plausible  characte'ri  with  the  real 
d^ign  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tion  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency..  They  serve  to  or* 
gani^faction)  togive  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,the  will  o£.a  par- 
ty, often  a  small,  hut  artful  and  enterprising,  minority  of  the  com- 
mu|)ity  ;  tfnd,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  par- 
ties, to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill  con* 
ceited  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  orgau 
of  consistent  .and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
sad  modified  by  mutual  interests.' 

He  most  alfetrtionately  and  niiost  impresiively  warns  his 
Cbit.  Rev.  VoU  17.  JJ%,  1809*  C 
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epuntrymen  against  themiscbievous  influenee  of  parly  ;  anrf" 
most truly  does  he  remark,  that' though  patriOlisaitDay  look 
with  indulgence  upon  the  spirit  of  party,  in  governments 
wHiGhareof  a  monarchical  cast,  that  it  is  a  spirit  which 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  a  purely  elective  govern* 
ment/  He  seems  to  think  that  liberty  may  be  best  preserv- 
cd  by  a  system  of  checks,  or  by  distributing  the  power  of 
the  state, '  into  different  depositories,'  and  making  each  the 
guardian  of  the|)ubfic  j^real  agai-nst  the  invasion  ot  the  rest. 
He  considers  religion  and  morality  as  the  indispensable  sup* 
ports  of  publie  prosperity^  and  virtue  as  the  essential  main- 
spring  of  popular  government.  He  inculcates  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  nations,  rather  than  the  induU 
gence  of  passionate  attachment  towards  some,  and  of  anti^ 
pathy  towards  others.  He  recommends  the  friendly  inter- 
course of  commercial  advantage  with  other  nations,  without 
Bny  political  connections.  Ejurope  has,  ashe  weil  remarks^ 
'a  set  of  primary  interests/  with  which  America  h'as  no 
concern.  The  United  States  are  advised  not  to  entangle 
'  their  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European'  poli. 
lici. 

On  Friday,  Pecember  13,  1799*  General  Washington  vrag 
seized  with  an  inflammation  In  the  trachea,  and  he  died  the 
next  night,  December  14,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul-  . 
lies.     Few  lives  have  h^en  so  useful  as  his, — Indeed  we  know: 
none  whom  we  can  place  higher  in  the   scale  of  virtue^,  as. . 
the  benefactor  of  his  species. — His  moral  temperament  was 
of  the  most  happy  kind.     All  his  passions  and   afiections 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  rational  equilibrium.     He 
was  endued  with  a  singular  capacity  to  master  tbe^  more  vio*  . . 
lent  and  irregular  emotions  which  tempest    the  bosoms   of 
other  flieo,and  subvert  the  peace  of  society  .This  was  not  the. 

^effect  of  art,  but  the  product  of  a  virtuous  discipline,whicb  he 
appears  long  and  ear^  to  have  exercised  over  himself.    la . 
judgment  be  was  certainly  superior  to  most  men  who  have 
made  a  figure  in  history.    This  judgment  was  exercised  ear- 
ly, and  in  circnmstances  well  calculated  to   mature  iknd   to 

'  perfect  it.  In  all  the  trying  exigencies  of  the  war,  hrsjudg**^ 
ment  was  eminently  conspicuous  ;  and  in  the  most  difficute 
conjunctures  he  hardly  everprdnounced  an  opiniop  of  which 
the  event  did  not  verify  the  justness,  and  afford  proof  of  his 
sagacity, — There  vras  nothing  capricious  nor  unstable  in  hi« 
conduct.  He  saw  the  right  path,  and  he  pursued  it  with  ^ 
nndeviaiing  constancy. — The  pole-star  not  of  fame,  but  of 
duty^  was  his  guide.     He  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of 

J>opular  applaase^,  but  lie  never  consented  to  purchase  popu- 
arity  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle;    He  loved  applause,  but 
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h«  loved  justice  mo  e — He  preserved  a*  philosophical  eqoa«i 
nimity  in  the  uiosl  adverse  situations.  JJespoodency  could 
find  no  ingress  into  his  heart;  the  portals  were  guarded  by 
patience  on  one  side,  and  fortitude  on  the  other;  while  re-r 
ligious  confidence  reposed  in  the  sanctuary  within.  His  be-^ 
nevolencei  though  it  was  far  from  being  accompanied  with 
that  spe<cious  sensibility,  which  often  serves  only  to  relax 
the  energies  of  virtue^  was  yet  impressed  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  genuine  worth.— It  was  diffusive  though 
it  was  discriminating;  and  though  it  was  under  the  guidance 
ofreflection,  yet  none  of  the  coldness  of  apathy  entered  into 
the  composition.  The  trueunvitiated  philanthropy  of  Wash- 
ington'was  seen  in  all  the  relations  amid  which  he  was 
placed.  His  family  and  hts  friends  had  a  large  experience  of 
hisbenign/rien^ly^and  beneficent  disposition. But  the  partial 
sympathies  of  the  man,  though  all  practised  in  their  due  pro-t 
portions  and  degrees,  were  ail  absorbed,  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  in  the  bosom  ofihe  patriot.  His  body  and  his 
soul,  his  faculties  and  bis  life  were  devoted  tathe  service  of 
his  country. — He  was  a  rigorous  economist  where  economy 
^s  a  patriotic  virtue.  His  services,  unbribed  by  place  or 
pension,  were  a  gratuitous  offering  to  his  country*  He"  did 
not  grow  rich  by  taxing  the  industry  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  carried  with  him  into  public  life  those  sentiments  of  ho- 
nesty, which  are  seldom  practised  except  in  private.  Men 
are  Seldom  scrupulous  with  respect  to  acts  of  public  injusticei 
whose;  delicacy  of  honour  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  ai^ 
act  of  wrong  to  an  individual.  But  a  sacred  sense  of  moral 
obligation  seepisto  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington in  every  situation.  This  was  intimately  iden- 
tified with  the  belief  of  an  overruling  providience  ;  and  of  a 
state  of  tetribution  after  death.  Thus  his  character  con- 
tributed in  a  signal  manner  to  restrain  trhe  atrocities  which 
are  incident  to  a  revolution^  to  moderate  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  thesway  of  justice 
and  trath. 


Abt.III. —  Memorialsof  Nature  mid  Art,coUecUd  on  a  Journey 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  Yean  \S(yiand  ISOSJ.fiy  CAm- 
tianAugu%tu$.  Gottlieb  Gaede.  Translated  from  the  origin 
nal  German, by  TkomQS  Home.  5  t^oU.  price  Ids i  6d. 
Mawman.  - 

IN  describing  the  character,  and  investigating  the  merits 
and  defects  qf  the  constitution  of  a  country,  and  id  estimating 
its  excelteocft  io  literatureVand  works  of  art^  a  foreigner, 
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among  many  other  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  a  native  engag- 
ed iq  the  same  task^  possesses  the  important  one  of  detect* 
ing  atone  glance^ the  absurdity, or  inconvenience  of  babitSj 
to  which  use  has  blinded  its  inhabitants  ;  and  when  he  re** 
9trictshimself  to  what  he  sees,  or  believes,  ills  account  will 
often  instruct^  if  it  fail  to  entertain  his  readers.  His  judg- 
menty  in  comparing  the  habits  of  one  kingdom  with  those  6f 
another^  may  be  admitted  asclear^  and  unbiassed ;  but  when 
his  own  becomes  a  subject  of  comparison,  his  praise^  or  cen-* 
sure^  is  of  little  value :  his  prejudices  are  transported  along  with 
him^  and  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  partial  inhabi* 
tant  on  whom  he  passes  judgment.  He  will  make  a  shew  of 
liberality  in  discussing  things  of  small  moment,  and  perhaps 
be  really  sincere  in  his  approbation  ;but  when  ac(  object  of 
his  national  pride  is  brought  to  the  balance,  the  opposite 
scale  will  invariably  kick  the  beam. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  book  before  us,  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  oh  many  subjects  institutedla  competition  be- 
tween his  country  and  our  own  ;  in  fact  there  can  be  but  little 
rivalry  between  us;  and  even  in  respect  to  literature,  where  he 
exults  over  us  without  mercy ;  we  think,  and  are  proud  to 
think,  that  ther^  is  very  little  in  common  to  us  and  Ger« 
many. 

Alter  expatiating  on  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  cha- 
racterises England,  the  author  proceeds  with  a  strain  of  ex- 
trt^vagant compliment  taour  public  spirit]  and  thus  announces 
the  dominion  of  talent } 

*  In  no  oth^r  country  do  eminent  talents  soar  to  such  heights,  or 
move  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action/* 

Our  political  advantages  excite  hi#  enthusiastic  .admira* 
tioh  ;  h^ overrates  them  when'he  observes, 

*  The  people  raises  its  majestic  head,  asserts  its  claim  to  uncon* 
trolle4  independence,  appears  rather  to  rule  than  to  obey,  takes  an 
active  snare  in  all  important  events,  and  never  acts  as  the  passive 
Xqq\  of  despotic  power.* 

^  (3el)old  th^  picture  { is  it  li^e  P  like  whom  V 

The  good  people  of  Eoglan<J,  /  whose  active  shg^re  in' 
late  ^  important  events,'  has  been  only  to  condemn  and  la* 
ment  their  contrivers,  their  measures  and  the  consequences  I 


*  Who  would  not  suppose  that  this  remark  had  been  written  in  1808,  s^nd  ths^t 
i(sU^de4to  th^  t^leAts  and  capacious  views  Qf  the  preseot  cabinet  I 
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But  we  will  direct  the  reader  to  something  more  agreeable, 
to  hi« feelings;  ihe  journey  of  M ;, Goede  from  Dorer  to 
London.  On  his  road  from  ihe  former  place  to  Canterbury, 
lie  is  naturally  surprised  at  the  elegant  mode  in  which  our 
farmers  daughters  equip  their  persons ;  and  wonders  to  find, 
that  what  to  his  eye  were  the  seats  of  country  squires^  are  iti 
reality^  the  dwellings  of  farmers  and  of  peasants. 

His  description  of  the  prospect  from  Shooter's  Hill>  and  the 
approach  to  the  metropolis^  is  just  and  animated. 

'There  the  eye  can  pursue  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  river 
up  to  London,  and  has  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ships,  ivhich  appear 
at  a  distance  like  a  stately  forest,  advancing  with  «  slow  motion. 
ThjB  fertile  plains  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Surry,  and  Sussex,  inter* 
"Sectedby  gently  sloping  hills,lie  extended  around  you  ;  on  your  right 
hand  lie  the  spiry  turrets  of  Greenwich  ;  and  in  the  back  ground 
the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  shrouded  in  mists,  dawns  upon  your  sight. 
Village  scenes  gradually  disappear ;  the  villages  arc  metamorphosed 
into  magnificent  towns  ;  these  towns  seem  to  make  nearer  approach^ 
es  at  every  instant;  the  animation  of  their  busy  inhabitants  aug* 
ments,  their  streets  become  more  spacious,  and  at  length  form  one 
interrupted  line  through  which  the  traveller  is  almost  unconsciously 
conveyed  into  the  metropolis.' 

'  The  author  proceeds  to  give  a  general  description  of  Lon«>^ 
don^  and  draws  a  comparison  between  it  and  Paris  ;  of  our 
public^  and  of  the  e3tterior  of  our  private  edifices,  he  speaks 
with  very  just  contempt.  The  banks  of  our-Thames,  we 
acknowledge^  cannot  vie  in  splendour  of  architecture  with 
the  magnificent  quays  of  the  Seine  ;  but  the  broad  surface 
of  our  river,  enrfched  with  stately  vessels  under  every  pleas- 
ihg  variety  of  shape  and  circumstance,  disdains  all  com- 
parison  with  the  stream  of  Paris. 

'  The  traveller  concludes  his  first  chapter  with  an  account 
of  the  illuminations'^of  Paris  and  of  London^-and  treats  tlie 
latter  with  perhaps  less  severity  than  they  deserve.        -- 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  general  description  of  the 
city,  its  commerce,  and  some  of  its  public  buildings  ;  which 
isgiven  with  agood  deal  of  truth  and  spirit.  It  is  impos-> 
fible  to  follow  the  iauthor  through  all  the  windings  of  this 
chapter,  nor  is  it  one  of  those  which  is  so  interesting  to  an 
English  reader,  as  to  others,  who  are  strangers  to  our  capi- 
tal. That  we  may  not  be  thought  negligent  of  the^  dignity 
of  our  citizens,  we  must  correct  a  mistake  which  would  sub* 
ject  them  to  the  censure  of  being  so  unfashionable  as  to  spend 
the  whole  summer  in  their  counling-houses._  The  west,  and 
east  ends  of  London^  areno^*  peopled  by  entirely  different 
classes  of  the  community/  who  while'  the  inbabitantsof  the 
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western  division  constantly  emigrate  out  of  town  tiv^  nK>nths 
ib  tbc  year/  '  uninterruptedly  continue  in  the  sphere  of  therr ' 
activity/  On  the  contrary >  many  of  llie  splendid  houses  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  belong  to  men  who  are  engaged 
in  commercial  concerns  at  the  east ;  and  who  as  well  as  many 
others  contrive  during  the  summer  to  escape  from  their 
mercantile  affaiis^and  slip  down  for  a  few  weeks  to  some  far 
shionable  bathing- place  on  the  neighbouring  coast. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  contain  a  description  of 
the  west  end  of  the  town^  of  its  inhabitants^  and  their 
iamiisements;  which  is  written  with  much  discrimination^ 
and  some  merited  severity.  The  fifth  is  occupied  by  a  me- 
lancholy subject ;  an  account,  (and  we  hope  an  aggravated 
one)  of  that  unhappy  class  of  beings,  who  are  most  unjust- 
ly and  cruelly  misnamed  votaries  of  pleasure.  Although  our 
opinion  of  the  generality  of  female  boarding  schgols^  is  not 
a  very  favourable  one  ;  we  cannot  believe  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  these  poor  creatures  '  are  young  ladies^  whose 
morals  have  been  corrupted  at  an  early  age  in  boarding 
schools.'  &c.  p.  17.9. 

The  author  perhaps  wa«  in  Loudon,  about  the  time  when 
several  venders  of  indecent  prints,  and  pamphlets,  Acknow- 
ledged on  their  prosecution,  that  they  occasionally  disposed 
of  their  wares  to  some  boarding^chools  of  fashion  and  repute, 
and  from  this  fact,  very  much  exaggerated,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  expect  the*  consequentrea  he  mentions.  But  we 
believe  that  the  bad  impressions  which  a  girl  imbibes  at 
school,  wear  away  on  her  return  to  the  roof  of  her  parents, 
(when  those  parents  afford  examples  of  virtuous  and  domes- 
tic habits.)  In  those  circumstances,  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
her  conduct ;  how  from  a  giddy  forward  girl,  tainted  with  the 
follies  (we  will  use  no  harsher  phrase)  of  the  society  she' has 
just  left,shegradnally  assumes  the  correct  manners,aod  digni- 
fied deportment  of  a  virtuous  woman;  and  at  length  acquires  a 
decision  of  character,  which  promises  happiness  and  respec- 
tability,to  the  man  with\vhom  she  is  destined  to  spend  her  fuj- 
ture  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  reluctantly  acknowledge,  that 
when  she  finds  at  home  dissipation  and  examples  whiclu 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  vicious,  have  nothing  in  the^ 
which  can  encourage  any  hidden  propensity  to  virtue,  she 
becom^^s,  if  in  high  life,  unamiable,  unattached ;  and  if  she 
femainmnocent  of  any  gross  breach  o^  virtue,  until  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  she  enters  into  that  engagement 
with  a  view  of  being  more  at  liberty,  and  of  enjoying  the 
same,  or  greater  oportunilies  bf  fashionable  indulgence,  than 
she  had  at  home  :  and  without  exciting  any  astonishment 
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atnbngstber  acquaintance i  adds  one  to  the  numetous  in« 
atances  of  connubial  infidelity.     If  she  ranks  in  the  middlev 
class  of  society^  she  probably  becomes  under  the  same  inau- 
spicious domestic  <fircumstances,  an  unfortunate  instance  of 
Ifaat  exUerne  degradation  in  the,  scale  of  society^  and  of 
that  depravity  of  mind   and  conduct,  which  our  author  af- , 
firms  to  result  so  qften  from  an  ill  directed  and  relaxed  edu« 
cation.     In  a  future  chapter  (7lh)  the  author   attributes   the 
remains  of  female  virtue  in  England  to '    the  planners   of 
Enghsh  domestic  life/ and  we  have  probably  fallen^into  this 
digression  in  cotisequence  of  having   cursorily  cast  our  eyes, 
over  this   passage,  which  contains    sentiments   very  much 
resembling  tlrose  which  we  have  just  now  declared.     The 
author  proceeds  with  an  unfeeling  minuteness  to   compare 
the  prostitutes  of  Paris  with  those  of  London^  and  concludes 
the  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital. 

Tbesixth  chapter  is  occupied  in  a  description  of  our  po- 
IiQe;  and  of  those  who  are,  or  ought  to  he,  the  objects  of  its 
exertions.  Among  the  latter  he  very  properly  includes 
those  licensed  murderers,  the^  composers  and  venders  of 
quack-oaedicines,  and  tells  a  ludicrous  story,  and  not  an 
improbable  one,  exemplifying  the  tricks  by  which  they  foist 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  their  employers.  Our 
watchmen,  who  literally  are  in  many  instances  mere  watch'' 
men,  (for  if  they  see,  they  do  not  often  prevent  robberies,)  are 
very  deserving  subjects  of  his  contemptuous  animadversions^ 
instead  of  being  safe  guards,  they,  like  the  Roqian  eunuchs, 
.   require  some  one  to  look  after  them.-^ 

*  Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes  ?' 

May  with  as  much   reasoa  proceed  from  the  month  of  a 
London  citizen  as   from  that  of  a  Roman  husband. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  the  author  considers  Hume's  po- 
sition that  the  English  are  of  all  nations  most  detich* 
ent  in  national  character,  '  if  this  very  want  should  not  be 
considered  as  such/  as  ^  more  witty  than  just.'  He  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  seconded  this  opinion,  either  by 
good  proofs^  or  good  arguments  ;  he  seems  to  mistake  man- 
ners ror  character,  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  uniformity 
which  characterises  out  education^  shews  himself  as  ignoriint 
of  bis  subject,  as  when  he  omits  Winchester  in  hi$  enumera«> 
tion  of  our  public  schools:  our  '  most  renowned  of  this  de- 
scription are  Eton,  Westminster,  the  Charter-house^  and 
Harrow  on  the  Hill/ 

Of  our  universities  the  author  affects  to  speak  in'  very 
disdainful  terms.  Without  confuting  this  bigoted  foreign- 
er By  producing  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  great  men   who  bavt 
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b^eti  educated  in  them^  it  will  be  sufficient  praise  to  tbeiu, 
and  satisfaction  enoagti  to  a  rational  and  unprejudiced  rea- 
der, to  1(  now  from  bis  own  account,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike,  than  an  English  and  a  German  university. 

W^allow  his  remark^  that  no  sincere  frieudships  are  form- 
ed at Tem'ale  boarding-schools,  to  be  generally  founded  on 
truth  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that '  among  boys  (at  school)  a 
bond  of  fraternal  union  is  cemented ;'  and  for  this  reason  : 
at  school,  boys  chiefly  associate  with  those  of  their  own 
form,  or  class  ;  they  must  necessarily  spend  much  of  their 
time  together,  however  diflFerenl  in  character,  and  pursuits. 
It  is  at  the  university  that  a  man  makes  a  free  choice  of  his 
companions,  and  of  course  ihis  choice^  supposing  no  great 
inequality  in  circumstances,  is  influenced  only  by  simi^larity 
of  taste,  and  of  disposition  ;  and  a  firm  and  lasting  friend* 
ship  is  the  natural  consequence. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  author,  when  he  asserts  that 
many  of  our  private  schools  are  miserably  defective,  both  in 
their  plan  of  education,  and  in  regard  to  the  tnlents  of  their 
conductors.  We  have  heard  an  anecdote  which  we  believe  to 
be  a  fact,  that  a  lady  meeting  with  a  man  who  had  a  year 
ur  two  before  lived  as  footman  in  the  family,  accosted  him 
with  '  John  !  how  do  you  do  ?  it  is  a  lone;  time  since  we 
have  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  you.'  *  Yes,  Ma'am,'  re- 
plied John  with  much  gravity ;  '  ray  time  is  now  fully  oc- 
cupied, I  am  usher  at— Place.' 

.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  at  the  conclusion  of 
vol.  I,  are  devoted  to  politics,  and  political  characters.  This 
part  of  the  work  justifies  the  censure  which  the  translator 
in  his  advertisement  has  applied  to  it.  '  Of  the  autlior's 
•.temporary  politics,  though  much  has  been  omiUed,  miich 
has  been  spared  that  deserved  scarcely  a  belter  fate.*  His 
errors,  however,  are  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
from  a  stranger  who  culled  his  information  from  the  public 
cations  and  reports  of  the  day. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  by  remarks  on  our  admi- 
oislration  of  public  justice,  and  oii  those  who  are  profession- 
ably  engaged  in  it ;  the  manners,  dress,  character,  and  do- 
,?nestic  habits  of  the  higher  classes  of  society;  the  manners, 
character,  and  amusements,  of  the  London  populace;  the 
state  of  the  established  church  and  its  ministers ;  the  various 
8ects,their  origin  and  tenets;  and  on  the  humanity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  instanced  in  their  public  charities.  In  regard  to  the 
first  subject  the  author  expresses  great  admiration  of  bur 
equal  distribution  of  justice,  and  of  that  material  security 
of  it,  trial  by  jury.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  German, 
lie  prefers  the  highly  figurative  declamation  of  the  Irish 
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'  Imr,  to  the  more  solid  find  dote  reasoning  and  acote  applt* 
'  cation  of  apparently  irrelevant  facts,  which  distingaish  our 
most  eminent  Engljvh  lawyersi     He   thinks  that  a  greater 
'security  might  be  given  to  the  public^  by  adopting  measures 
for  the  more  certain  and  immediate  detection  of  swindlers, 
^%c.;  but  he  is  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  and  indefatiga- 
ble industry  of  the  class  of  men'  whom  he  wpuld  shackle 
and  detect,  by  the  unconstitutional  application  of  '  passport/ 
'^  certificates/  and  *  an  inquisitorial  process  ;'    and   by   the 
employment  of «  special  porters/     He  reprobates  the  ad- 
mission of  circumstantial  evidence   in  case  of  felony  ;  but 
he  should  have  recollected   that  the  blackest  crime  which 
'    disgraces  our  calendars^is  inconsistent  with  positive  evidence; 
'murder  is  the  work  of  secrecy  and  darkness. 

Every  humane  man  must  lament  the  justice  of  the  follow^ 
tng  observation. 

^  The  English  criminal  law  deduces  its  origin  from  those  barba* 
rous  ages,  when  no  adequate  proportion  of  offences  and  punishments 
was  established.  The  extreme  rigour  of  many  of  its  regulations^ 
tb9  vast  disproportion  in  the  scale  of  punishments,  and  the  ambi* 
gvity  of  ihe  penal  code,  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  substantial  re- 
form.* 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  manner^  of  high  life,  may 
prove  entertaining,  and  perhaps  useful  to  an  English  reader, 
by  placing  in  a  strong  light  objects  to  which  he  has  been  so 
'gradually  introduced,  or  which  he  has  found  mixed  with 
so  many  others,  that  they  have  never  engaged  his  particular 
attention.  .The  confusion  of  metaphor,  and  verbose  inanity 
/of  the  German,  are  sometimes  toa  faithfully  rendered  by 
hid  translator.  For  instance,  in  p.  66  and  6?^  we  find 
'  bold  strokes  and  outlines  engraven/  Sec.  in  the  progress  of 
the  metaphor  transfigured-inlo  *  rays  of  light/ ^  concentrated 
in  a  focus  /  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  mentioned  page^  wc 
have  the  following  wild  imagery  i 

*  Opinions  are  deposited  like  cast  clothes  ;  nay,  as  if  the  perpe* 
tual  rotation,  which  engulphs  everything  within  its  vortex,  were  a 
sure  pledge  of  immutability,  it  is  no  where  more  fashionable  to  speak 
of  fixed  maxims,  solid  systems,  and  profound  principles.  At  ona 
moment  the  people  exult  with  puerile  satisfaction  over  the  biiule 
Edifices  of  their  own  manufacture ;  in  the  next,  they  loudly  pro* 
claim  their  triumphi  when  the  visionary  fabric  tumbles  headlong 
to  the  ground.' 

Before  wc  readM»Goede's  chapter,on  the  London  populace^ 
we  imagined  that  opthiog  could  be  more  wretched  than  the 
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dwellings  of  the  lower  order  of  ihem  ;  we  iiavej   however,  a . 
u»elaDcboly  and  hardly  innocent  saUafaction  in  learning  from 
him  that  they  are  not  the  most  unfortunate  beings  ia  £iiiope 
in  this  respect:  the  middling  class  of  citizens  in  many  towns 
of  Lowei  Saxony  are,  in  this,  inferior  to  them*  -, 

The  author  contradicts  himself  in  bis  abuse  of  the  London 
mob  :  he  says>  p.  1 1^* 

^  Ills  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  panegyrist  to 
say  any  thing  in  favour  of  tbe  mob.  They  are  destitute  of  every 
noble  attribute  of  humanity/ 

English  readers  will  not  allow  M.  Goede  much  praise 
for  chivalrous  feelings,  when  they  peruse  what  follows,  in 
page  133*  , 

•  Their  most  savage  tribes,  &c.  pay,  nevertheless,  such  a  high 
tribute  of  regard  to  the  ladies,  that  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  a  fine  sense  of  moral  distinctions.  Nay,  even  the  most 
vulgar  fellow  among  them  would  feel '  a  repugnance  to  make  his 
wife  perform  masculine  functions,  &c.'  ^ 

Is  not  this  saying  something  in  favour  of  the  mob  ?  Mr. 
G.,  it  seems',  thinks  not,  perhaps  because  the  conduct  of  th^ 
G^man  peasant  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

The  author  has  given  a  very  superficial  account  of  New- 
gate ;  hut  his  description  of  Bartholomew-fair,  which' termi- 
nates this  |5art  of  the  work,  isevidentty  the  production  of  a 
spectator;  and  we  give  M.  Goede  great  praise  for  his  cou<^ 
rage  and  perseverance,  in  bustling  through  this  scene  of  po- 
piilar  triumph  and  revelry  :  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  ac- 
ceptable morsel  to  the  most  inquisitive  part  of  his  readers. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  religions  of  the  established  cburchj, 
and  of  our  sectaries,  and  the  characters  of  their  varibut 
teachers,  he  shews  less  information  than  in  any  other  in  the 
whoje  work  ;  his  accoutit  of  the  state  of  arts  in  England^ 
perhaps  excepted.  We  believe  that  he  never '  makes  any 
.  wilful  sacrifice  of  veracity  ;  but  like  Falstaflf,  he  seems  .  to 
have'  forgotten  wBat  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of/       ^ 

M.  Goede  is  guilty  of  son^thing  like  inconsistency  in  his 
observations  on  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  clei^j. 
AUttdiag  to  the  act  of  prayer  he  says, 

^  Instead'of  assuming  an  humble  tone  of  profound  reverence  ia 
the-presence  of  the£ternal,  they  raise  their  voices  to  §uch  a  pitchy 
as  apparently  to  belie  the  sentiments  which  the^  express,  and  ex- 
cite a  very  painful  ^asatii>n  in  the  mind  of  every  observant  spiec* 
ta$or.'  p.  177.  * 
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At  the  bottom  of  thei»ame  page^  be  contina^s^ 

'  Tkftt  </«//  and  frigid  txme  which  leaves  such  a  disagrseftUe  itfl« 
pressioa  upc^a  the  miiKi  in  the  solemn  act  of  prayer,  &c/ 

Were  we  to  admit  ihat  there  is  no  contradiclion  ia  what 
we  have  quoted  above>  it  is  evident  ttiat  Jus  acquaintance 
with  the  clergy  who  oSiciate  in  the  uietropolrs  must  have 
been  very  partial :  for  he  would  otherwise  have  found  some, 
ubose  propriety  of  delivery  and  unaffected  devotiob,  would 
more  thdn  answer  the  expectations  of  a  man  of  unvitiated 
taste;  and  he  would  have  found  among  that  class  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  who^  according  to  a  custom  of  no  very  ancient 
d^ie^*  are  chosen  by  their  congregations  to  *  speak  unto 
them  smooth  things;'  some  who  by  their  cantand  grimacQ^ 
seem  to  think  that  the  Supreme  Being  in  to  be  wheedled  or 
tricked  into  a  compliance  with  their  requests)  i  and  whose 
vio|,ence  of  action,  and  overstrained  hyperbole  of  language, 
would,  have  gratified  jlhe  eyes  and  eai  s  of  the  most  coai- , 
plele  German. 

M.  Goede  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  key  to  the  arcana 
of  the  Methodists.  Their  doctrines  like  the  popish  wares  of 
absolution  and  indulgences,  are  very  comfortable  ;  and  it  it 
owing  to  this  property,  that  they  possess  aaore  members  of, 
ID  other  respects,  enlightened  minds  and  venerable  charac- 
ter;  who, -driven  from  every  oUier  solace  by  miafortune  or 
disappointnseqt,  make  a' trial  of  the  stimulating  ingredieat# 
whidi  the  system,  of  Wesley  cop^tains  ;  and  they  easily  per<- 
soade  themselves  that,  there  is  no  error  in  those  opiolonSj 
and  no  fallacy  in  those  sensations,  which  tbey  think  of  so 
much  consequence  to  their  happiness*  But  our  author 
js  Dot  aware, of  another  inducement  by  which  Wesley  eo- 
gilged  those  of  the  inferior  stations  ;--*their  rise  in  the 
scale  of  self  importance*  A  naan  who  can  mak^  himself 
.remarkable  for  the  lij^terior  of  holiness,  however  low  hia ' 
condition  or  uncultivated  his  mind,  is  admitted  as  a  con^pa- 
nion  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  fi'atemity.  A  popular 
member  in.  the  House  of  Comkoaons  h:as  not  half  the  aitea- 
lioQ  be&towed  on  bis  most  inierestiag  speeeh^es,  that  oiaay 
hundreds  of  Methpdists  at  a/6t^  meeting  IsLvhh  on  any  illito^ 
rate  individual^  who  may  choose  to  make  lus  past  vices^hijS 
vooderful  conversion^  and  his  present  assurafices  of  immortal 


*  About  the  beg  inniag  of  the  last  ceciturx*  Bi»hop  Wake  laments  the  mn^ 
Viition,  as  le^tucrx%h«  observes,  preach**  not  so«  much  to  the  veal  beQe^,as  to 
the  fancies  and  inclinatioos  ef  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  paid  for  it,''  Prill* 
««pl€s  of  tiie  Christiaa  Religion,  p.  7,  #f  Dedication. 
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happinegs^  und  the  fainiliar  intercourse  which  he  im^gHiei 
1>etween  his  Maker  and  hWself^  the  topic  pf  his  discourse* 
At  clau  meetinsB,  which  are  'much  more  frequent,  though 
less  numerously  attendedy  every  member  has  the  pleasure 
of  talking  of  his  temptations,  and  of  his  divine  aad  preter-' 
.natural  assistances*  Methodism  has  one  of  the  advantages 
of  free-masonry  :  it  gains  a  stranger  (if  he  have  the  gift  of 
taVktng  with  volubility  on^th^  subject  of  his  faith,  and  have 
a  long  and  marvellous  experience  to  relate)  a  home,  in  the 
most  distant  corner  where  it  is  professed.  These  are  no 
trifling  allurements  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  societjs  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  form  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  sect.' 

'  In  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  our  author  does  justice 
to  the  munificence  of  the  Eiiglish  in  their  charitable  institiH 
tionsv  but  he  finds  fault  with  the  mode  of  instruction  which 
Is  adopted  in  some  of  them.  How  would  this  honest  mad 
(for  such  we  believe  him)  have  been  able  to  express  his  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  bad  he  known  llow  the  intention  of 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  charities  of  which  the  nation  can 
boast,  is  frustrated  through  the  unjust  avarice  of  those  who 
have  been  appointed  the  guardians  of  its  rights ;  and  that 
men,  who  still  expect  to  be  called  men  of  honour,  have 
publicly  declined  entering  into  an  inquiry  concerning 
abuses,  which  they  know  exist  in  it!'   . 

The  third  volume  opens  with  a  disquisition  on  our  mer^ 
xantile  spirit,  )and  the  charactera  and-manoers  of  our  com« 
mercial  citizens ;  which,  though  sometimes  a  little  too  high- 
']y  coloured,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  much  patient 
observation.  The  atithor  does  not  seem  averse  from  being 
easily  pleased  with  trifles,  he  expresses  complete  satisfaction 
at  the  sight  of  the  Vauxhall  cascade. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  literary  character  of  the  English^ 
the  author  is  so  very  difl*u8e,  that  it  would  occupy  a  greater- 
-apace  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  whole  of  this  article,  were 
ive  to  make  observations  on  every  subject  on  which  we  dif* 
fer  in  opinion.  Among  many  just  and  important  remarks, 
^9t  meet  with  the  prejudices  which  we  had  reason  to  expect 
from  bim ;  ai!d  his  opinion  is  upon  the  yrhole  very  unfavour* 
able  to  English  literature*  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  com* 
'pTiment  M.Gcfede  or  hia  countrymen  on  their  literary  re* 
public,  and  on  the  amalgam  of  sentiment,  which  he  infers 
i^Jthe  boast  of  the  German  literati.  The  plan  is  childish, 
and  evidently  tends  to  save  an  author  the  trouble  of  thinking 
.^r  himself.  Among  a  number  of  men  all  determined  to 
(hink  aY)d  write  in  the  same  way,  how  many  must  do  violence 
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to  natnre^aod  consequently^  bow  few  h^ire  a  just  claim  to 
any  honour,  except  what  is  due  to  patient  plodding  industry ! 
Aq*^ English  writer  does  not  go  to  school  to  learn  feelings 
or  to  acquire  a  prepossession  for  one  particular  train  of 
tLinking,  but  that  he  may  know  bow  best  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  others^  to  those  particular  objects,  towards 
which  he  feels  a  natural  impulse. 

We  lament  with  the  author  the  reign  of  folios  and  quaN 
tos;  and  agree  with  him  in  censuring  the  Johnsonian  style, 
especially  when  unaccompanied  by  the  depth  of  thought, 
which  in  its  founder  renders  it  sometimes  barely  toler- 
Me.  .      ^ 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  chapter  on  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  England^  betrays  much  want  of  information. 
We  admit  that  the  author  has  reason  for  denying  to  our 
academy  the  appellation  of  school,  which  we  befieve  has 
always  been  confined  to  a  knot  of  artists  who  painted  in 
the  same  style  and  on  the  same  principles.  Thus^  for  in- 
stance, N.  Poussin,  and  Le  Sueur,  can  never  be  considered 
as  belonging  to-the  French,  but  to  the  Roman  school ;  and 
if  Sir  J.  Reynolds  ever  expected  the  academicians  of  this 
country  to  adopt  one  style  of  painting>  he  must  have  known 
very  little  of  the  independent  and  original  character  of  an 
Englishman  of  talents.  Perhaps,  were  we  ever  to-  possess 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  genius  io  the  higher  branches  of 
bis  profession,  we  might  see  a  school  of  imitators  flourish 
under  bFm,  but  in  our  opinion  there  will  be  no  new  style^of 
any  merits  in  the  historical  department,  except  what  will 
appear  to  tread  very  nearly  the  same  paths  which  some  one 
of  the  Italian  schools^  or  the  Flemish  masters,  have  already 
beaten; 

Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  exalt  Sir  J.  Reynolds  to 

i\te  highest  rank  in  his  art,  we  must  not   tamely    look  on 

while  he  and  his   works,  are  the  sport  of  ignorance  and 

misrepresentation;    Of  the  ignorance  of  the  author  we  shall 

'  quote  the  following  proof. 

*  He  (Sir  J.R.)  has  also  exerted  his  geains  ia  single  hiatorieal 

'  iguret,  among  which  a  Venus,  and   Ugolino  in  bis  duofeon*  are 

recorded  as  his  most  capital  performances.    But  be  never  veaUired 

'  io  display  his  talents  in  any  grand  historical  composition/ 

'      .• 

M.  Goede  thep  is  ignorant  that  the  man    whose  charac* 

ter  he  attacks  with  such  severity^  ever  painted  such  things 

as  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  the  Cauldrpn  scetie   in 

.  Magbeth^.the  Nativity^  and  several  other  historical  pictufes 
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(ihougfa  Dok  od  ao  Urge  «  icale  aft  ibese^)  of  more  than  od€' 
figure. 

The  opinion  of  Mengs  that  Sir  J.  Reynolds  was  by  bit 
lectures  '  dissemioating  heresies  among  his  cojantrymen/ 
IS  but  the  opinion  of  one  painter  on  another^  who  occa* 
sionally  stepped  aside  from  his  more  nsval  walk  into  that  of 
the  man  who  passes  judgmeAt  upon  him  ;  and  would  never 
infldence  an  unprejudiced  man  to  his  disadvantnge, especially 
in  coolradiclion  to  the  general  sense  of  Europe.  M.  Goede 
affirms  that  he  collecied  pictures  of  Titian  and  other  grei|t 
colourists  *  in  order  to  sacrifice  them  to  bis  zeal  for  the  arts/ 
Mr.Malone,  in  his  flimsy  *  Some  Accountof  Sir  J. Reynolds/ 
does  indeed  talk  of  his  destroying  ^  some  valuable  ancient 
pictures'  for  his.  own  improvement^  and  the  author  very 
quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  bought  fine  pictufes  for 
no  other  purpose.  We  wish  Mr.  M.  had  been  more  partieu* 
larj  and  informed  us  what  pictures,  and  how  many,  ne  sacri- 
ficed in  this  way.  Our  opinion  of  that  great  artist  would 
be.  much  altered,  if  it  appealed  that  he  had  laid  his  sacrile*^ 
gious  hands  on  any  picture^  whose  value  or  beauty  had  not 
been  previously  lesseoed  by  accident  or  injudicious  cleaning; 
a  fragment  of  a  picture  would  have  answered  bis)>urpose  a« 
veil  as  a  whole  one,  and  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  meet  wfth 
audi  remnants  of  the  best  masters. 

The  author's  remarks  on  living  artists,  appear  to  us  in 
general  too  much  iaclining  to  censure,  tihoagh  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  igre  tbe  subject  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  Banqueling-bouse^  in  consequence  of 
mx  error  in  the  tense,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  6ootemporary  of  Wren  and. Newton:  he  says  they 
*  formed  the  most  glorious  triumvirate,  &c.'  This  is  tbe 
only  mistake  of  the  kind  which  we  bave  noticed  in  the 
whole  book;  we  cailnot  allow  the  words  Hapestry/  and 
'  bow  windows,'  to  be  applicable  .to  the  painting  of  Rubens, 
and  the  windows  of  the  aecond  floor  of  the  noble  building 
in  question ;  nor  can  we  silently  acquiesce  in  Wren's  elbow^ 
ing  Inigo  Jones  out  of  his  angle  in  the  triumvirate  of 
wortbiea^tn  'art,  fiction/  and  science.' 

The  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  stage;  acfd 
weare  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
an  exao^ination  of  its  merits  and  defects :  it  would  however 
be  unpardonable  in  us  to  pass  over  the  contemptuous  sneer 
with  which  he  notices  our  unrivalled  actress,  Mrs.  Jordan. 
She  is  too  old,  he  says,  for' the  parts  in  which  she  generally 
appears  :  very  true,  she  is  not  a  girl,  and  she  is  a  good*deal 
en  bon  point.    But  what  will  any  one  who  has  seen  that 
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fascinating  actress  in  a  favourite  character  tjbink  of  the  man 
who  could  quietly  calculate  on  the  disparity  of  age  betvreea 
her  and  the  girl  she  represents  f  He  will  surely  conclude 
that  he  has  no  feeling  for  true  and  unaffected  nature  ;  ani] 
he  will  pily  the  soul  which  can  ask  itself  'how  old  is  Mrs 
Jordan  V 

Perhaps  after  all^  we  ought  to  mAke  allowances  for  a  fo- 
reigner's want  of  relish  for  the  peculiar  beauties  of  her  perfor- 
mance^ he  cannot  feel  that  full  satisfaction^  that .  conviction 
of  complete  naturalness,  which  the  voice  and  action  convej 
to  the  car  and  imagination  of  every  one  who  has  any  idea 
of  the  impressions  she  intends  to  give.  It  is  not  less  Ye« 
markable  that  M.  Goede  should  talk  of  the  *  melodious* 
voice  of  Mr.  Kemble:  with  these  and  one  or  two  more  ex- 
ceptions there  is  much  justice  in  his  remarks  ^ou  our  tfdtors^ 
whom  he  ranks  above  all  others  in  every  thing  that  relates 
to  gesture,  though  he  finds  much  to  blame  in  their  decla* 
mation.  In  declaring  that  a  Parisian  audience  would  have 
'  hissed  or  dragged*  our^  favourite  actress  off  the  stage^  he 
shews  very  Irllle  modesty  :  he  should  not  have  pronounced 
a  whole  nation  absurd  and  void  of  taste  for  admiring  what 
he  could  not  understand. 

Of  the  works  of  our  modern  dramatists,  (which  according  to 
order  we  ought  to  have  noticed  before,)the  author  expresses  a 
contemptible  opinion.  Sheridan  is  of  course  an  exception, 
but  be  laments  his  sacrifice  of  taste  and  character  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  theatre:  and  ranks  his  transformation  oi 
German  plays,  aniong  the  causes  of  his  decline. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  which  we  now  take  our  leave, 
it  seeoied  a  duty  to  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  erron 
into  which  its  author  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  bis 
limited  information  in  respect  to  English  character,  and 
English  afFairs.  It  is  the  custom  of  foreign  tourists  to  oiis-i 
take  accident  for  habit ;  and  to  confuse  their  readers  by 
attempting  to  explain,  what  they  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand.  Such  books,  however,  do  not  in  consequence  ot- 
these  imperfections  lose  their  utility,  or  their  power  of  af- 
fording amusement.  Of  the  '  Memorials  of  Nature  and 
Art,'  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  ^w  whose  man* 
ners  or  occupations  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Goede's  criti« 
cism,  who  will  not  derive  advantage  from  it ;  and  othiers  who 
may  seek  for  amusement  only,  will  pot  fail  of  their  object, 
if  the  animated  remarks  of  a  foreigner,  pn  our  character 
and  manners,  translated  into  their  native  tongue  with  ele- 
gance and  perspicuity,  have  power  to  interest  and  entenain 
them. 
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Art^IV. — Hints  to  the  Public,  and  the  Legislature  on  the 
Nature  and  Eff'ect  ofEvangelicai  Preaching.  By  a  Bar^ 
rhter.  Part  the  Third,  pp*  I  iL  4s,  tic/.  Svo.  John»o0, 
.1809. 

THE  barrister,  whose  energy  teems  rather  to  freshen  than 
to.  flag  as  be  proceeds  in  the  theological  conflict,  openi 
the  third  part  of  bi$  Hit! ts  with^the  following  animated  re- 
flections : 

^     '  Whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cunning  of  the  interested* 
practising  on  (he  sin)plicicy  of  the  credulous,  or  to  whatever  other 
cause  it  is  owing,  certain  it  is  that  the  multitude  have  ever   mani* 
fested   more  eagerness  to  embrace  the  reveries  of  human  weakiiesi 
than  the  revelations  of  eternal  wisdom.     The  same  perversene^s  of 
mind  is  manifested  in  other  matters  not  connected  with  religioD* 
The  nostrum  of  the  mountebank  will  be  preferred    to  the  pre- 
scription of  the  regular  practitioner.      Why  is  this  ?  Because  there 
is  something  in  the  authoritative  arrogance  of  the  pretender    by  . 
which   ignorance  is  overawed.       The  same  thing  happens  iatho 
concerns  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths;  the  perilous,  but  impos- 
ing,  novelties  of  politieal    theorists,  seduce  the  veneration  of  the 
crowd  from  the  comparatively  cold  principles  of  rational  freedom. 
In  each  case  the  result  is  similar.     The  quack  physics  us  into  dis- 
temper, and  the  projector  reforms  us  into  ruin.     What  the  new  fra- 
ternity of  ANTf-MORALisTs     will    accomplish,    and    into    what 
high-road  of  evil  they  will  carry  their  followers,  remains  to  be  seen ; 
and  into  what  vortex  those  who  are  not  their  followers  will  be  swept 
by  the  strength  of  the  current — this  remaitis  to  be  seen  also; 
.    ^Considerate  men,  now  numbered  with  the   dead —for  I  advert 
to  the  days  of  our  fathers — considerat)9. .  men,   sanguine  in   their 
hopes  from  the  progressive  advancement  of  ths  htiman  mind,  anti* 
cipated  the  happiest  result  in  the  difilision  of  social   benevolente, 
^nd  the  growth  of  practical  virtue.       Tracing  the  meliorating  in«  . 
iluenceof  religion,  from  its  first  break  of  morning  light  tOK  the  t^en 
period  of  its  rise,  they  indulged   the  most  gratifying  predictions 
from  the  wisdom  of  those  who  were  to, come  after  them...  .The phi- 
losophic vision  of  future  years  floated  on  their  fancy,  and   they  re- 
joiced.     But  how  far, — how  very  far^ — is  this  augury  from  its 
fulfilment!  Cou!^  these  patriots — the  worthiest  in  the  (rain  of  our 
ancestry— could  they  have  predicted — ^Suirt^ly  they  could  not — that, 
"fel  an  erato  which  they  looked  forward  with  such  prdphetic  exulta-  . 
-lion,  we,  their  descendants;  instead  of  moving  onwards  towards'the 
meridian  of  reason  and  truth,  should  be  fast  declining  into  the  thick 
gloom  of  ignorance  .and  fanaiicismP^Deplorable  as  this  consideration 
jnay  be,  it  comes  but  too  near  reality.       That   high  strung   vigour, 
^f  intellect,  which  ooce  promised  so  much  to  the  future,  seems  . 
paralysed  and  inert.     The  multitude  appear  .to  be  drawn  aside  (ro^i . 
the  protection  of  their  rightful  leaders.    The  contagion  of  bigotry— -* ' 
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daily   extending  itself—- iias  dwarfed  in  its  progress  all  thr  nttu* 
ral   dimensions  of  the  popular  mind.      Rational  devotion»—^n  iti^ 
principles  and  in  its  practice  the  summit  of  all  earthly  wisdom,-*is ,. 
Houi-ly  disappearing  before  that  out«ivard  sanctity  which  apes  the 
form  of  religion  without  conforming  to  its  spirit,   and  wears  its 
livery  pvithout  yielding  to  itscomifiands. 

•  We  seem  to  live  in  a  new  era.— We  have  been  left,  it  should 
teem,  hitherto  without  the  rttdtmcnts  of  a  christian  education. 
Under  the  tuition  of  a  mora/  clergy,  the  importance  of  personal  ho- 
liness, and  the  certainly  of  a  judgment  to  come,  has  been  the  sub^ 
stance  of  all  the  reUgious  teaching  we  have  received.  A  new  race 
uf  divinity-tutors,  rising,  s^s  it  were,  out  of  the  ashes  of  their  own 
corruptioD,  have  started  up,  professing  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
interpreters  between  God  and  man,  aod,  anaouncing  themselves  as  . 
£vAH0KLisTs,  demand  that  we  should  put  our  conscience  into  their 
custody,  and,  with  all  due  humility,  repeat  their  catechism  and  re- 
ceive their  creed.' 

The  evatigelicul  preachers^  from  whose  writings  the  elo* 
^uent  author  has  extracted  numerous  passages.which  tend  to 
ioTalidate  the  principle,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  mo- 
ral goodness^  have  complained  that  they  have  been  unfairly 
quotedby  their  antagoni&t,  and  that,  if  he  had  niHde  dili* 
gent  seafch,  he  might  have  found  recommendations   of  mo- 
ral duty  and  persuasives  to  person«il  holiness.      The  moral 
virtues  are  in  some  degree  to  necessary  even  to  the  existence 
of  man  in  society  that  there  must  be  moments  in  which  the 
most  heated  enthusiast  among  tbe  evangflical  anti*moralist^ 
can  hardly  fail  to  descry ',and  must  beatmbst  involuntarily  led 
'Ip  inculcate^  their  importance-  But  it  is  not  by  the  occasional 
or  fortnitoQS  scintillations  of  moral  light,  which  are  scattei-ed 
at  long  and  dreary  intervals  in  the  writings  of  the  fanatics^ 
'  thai  wcare  to  judge  of  the  real  principles  which   they  main* 
tain,  or  of  the  effects  which  they   have  a  tendency  lo  pro- 
duce.    For  it  is  not  what  they  fortuitously  or   iucidentaily 
mention  that  we  are  to  consider   as   the  leading  feature  of 
their  works,  but  what  they  most   constantly   and  uniformly 
endeavour  to  establish.     If  ihcy  habitually  inculcate  princi- 
ples, which  cannot  be  made  rules  of. action  in  the  greateror 
tlie  smaller  concerns  of  life,  without   being  productive  of 
every  species  of  iniquity^  we  cannot  only  not  commend  theit 
compositions  as  salutary,  bu*.  we  cannot  refrain  from  reifro* 
bating  thetii  as  deleterious,  though  a  moral  sentittient  may 
be  here  and  there  strewn  to  lessen  the  horror  of  that  vitiating 
cioctrioe  which    they  so  earnestly  enjoin.       Those  who  iri- 
culcaie  vice  will  generally  attempt,  at  least,  lo  iDssk  it  under 
the  eotovrrn^  of  virtue  ;  but  it  requires  bt/t  little  sagacity  to 
detect  the  insidious  design. 
The  n^aiigeftWan/i-/7iortf/7sri,  are  so  conscious  of  the  d#^ 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol.  17,M03^  I80y*  1)       ^         t 
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forttiUy  of  their  principles^  if  traced  innr  their  practical  con- 
«fequence«^  that  they  feel  the  necessity  of  sometimes  with- 
drawing  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  the  oltimate  result, 
and  of  attracting  the  attention  to  scattered  points  of  moral 
beauty  from  which  their  general  principles  must  necessarily 
lead ilheir  votaries  far  and  wide  away.  But  occasional  spark- 
lings  of  moral  truth  in  the,  dark  pages  of  the.  anti-moralists, 
4o  not  prove  them  to  be  teachers  of  goodness,  but  only  show 
ibe  rottenness  and  instability  of  thieir  favourite  principles, 
and  the  necessity  of  often  contradicting  themselves  in  order 
to  prevent  the  total  disgast  and  alienation  of  their  readers. 
But  if  the  deliberate  doctrine  of  these  evangelical  preach er$ 
be  adverse  tovgoodness,  we  should  be  as  absurd  as  themselves 
if  we  said  that  they  uniformly  encouraged  virtue  becau^^ 
Ihey  incidentally  reprobate  vice.  Their  doctrine  is  a 
strong  poison,  to  which  they  themselves  are  occasionally  led 
by  some  j&ensc  of  right,  or,  some  qualms  of  conscience,  to 
minister  a  feeble  antidote.  But  those  who  swahow  the.  poi* 
son  will  usually  be  too  much  intoxicated  to  recur  to  the  an- 
tidote. » 

•  *  I  do  not  affirm/  says  the  Barrister,'  of  these  evangelical  preach- 
ers, that  they  never,  in  any  instance,  manifest  a  respect  for  that 
reoi&U  which  they  condemn  as  carnkl.  I  do  not  affirm  that  its  rays 
•ever  pierca  through  the  dense  medium  of  their  durlnesSj^or  never 
•kirt,  for  a  moment ,^ the  clouds  of  error  in  which  they  envelop  them- 
salves.  But,  when  a  ray  of  truth  does  break  forth,  as  sometimes  h 
does,  it  is  like  Ossiak's  8qn*baam  in  the  J^/e  q/* Mi;/,  and  its  ra- 
diance is  soon^  obscured  in  the  gloom  that  gathers  over  it. 

^  In  the  revolution  ^hich  the  anti-moraliits  are  meditating  in 
the  Christian  world,  they  manifest  the  utmost  hostility  to  uhatever 
bears  the  stamp  of  intellect*  Whenever  great  changes  have  heen 
"to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  multitude,  the  cunning  of  en- 
*thusiasts  never  fails  to  suggest  the  same  policy.  Impostors  of  every 
class,  religious  as  well  as  political,  cry  down  the  exercise  of  reason, 
for  they  have  no  chance  of  escaping  exposure  but  by  bringing  men 
of  penetration  and  inquiry  into  disrepute.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
^sanguinary  tyrant  Robespierke,  in  his  *  Jourpal/  called /Ae  Icarw 
td  *  the  most  dangerous  set  of  men  in  the  republic ;'— ^and  so*  they 
rwere,  because  he  dreaded  the  ordeal  which  his  opinions  and  roea* 
4ures  vrere  made  to  undergo*  Their  comment  was  not  suited  to  his  , 
.te?ct. 

*  We  are  told,  by  our  new  spiritual  (estchers,  that  reason  is  not  to 
1)6  applied  in  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  doc- 
^trines;  the^  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  carnal  reason  has  no  con- 
cernwith  them. — What  insufferabie  jargon.  As  well  might  af' roan 
tell  me  I  am  not  to  use  my  eyes  to  distinguish  between  tbe  counter- 
feit and  current  coin.  Away  with  such  absurdity  ;— there  is  fraud 
and  deception  upon  the  face  of  it.    Can  we  have  faith  in.  a  dectrine 
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\ 
wiiicli  weliavi^  no  reason  to  beliere  »  true  ?  Mo«t  ceftabily  not.  If 
then  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  true,  W9  m\X}l  be  able  to  give  tbal 
reason*     To  say,   tbere^bre,  that  rciasonis  tiselets,  is  to  talk  like* 
fool — to  say  that  it  ought  not  to   be  exercised^  is  to  talk  like » 

knave.' 

I 

The  barrister  next  produces  various  passages  from  the 
*  Village  Dialogues/  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/  and  other  fa- 
vourite authors  among  the  saiats^  to  show  their  grossly  im- 
moral tendencies,   and  Ho  prove   how  inimical  the  tenets 
which  they  inculcate  must  be  to  the  peace,  the  virtue,  and 
the  happiness  of  society*     We  know  that  virtue  is  rather  the 
product  of  habit  than  of  precept  ;  but  still  precept,  partica* 
larly  wh^n  repeatedly  inculcated,  will  not  always  be  barrea 
of  effects.       It  m^ay  aid  the  growth  of  good  or  of  bad  habit, 
by  lending  its  influence  to  favour  the  repetition  of  the  acta 
of  wl^lch  it  is  composed.    It  may  be  '  the  small  pebble  which 
stirs  the  peaceful  lake-  of  life.     The  theoretical  principles  of 
religion,  which  are  so  closely  embodied  in  the  writings  of  the 
tvangeiical anti^moralists,  and  which  they  so  fervidly  incul- 
cate, as  far  as  they  exert  any  practical  influence  on  life,  must 
have  a  deleterious  effect.'  We  might  as  naturally  eicpect  to 
find  figs  on  thistles  as  virtue  to  arise  out  of  the  principles  of 
hereditary  depravity  and  vicarious  punishment,  as   they  are 
taught  by  the  anti^moralists.  These  doctrines  cannot  be  traced 
to  their  practical  results  without   being   found  to  be  most: 
pernicious.  They  cannot  be  made  rules  of  conduct  without  ge- 
nerating vice,  and  hardening  the  heart  in  i^in.     What  afe  we 
to  think,    then,  of  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  those,  who 
inculcate  principles  of  belief  which  cannot  be  followed  into 
the  consequences  which  are  fairly  dedncible  from  them,  with- 
out being  proved  to  be  subversive  of  those nioral  duties  which 
are  the  pillars  of  society  ?  If  these  doctrines  are  not  thus  ope- 
rative in  all  their  votaries,it  is  not  owing  to  the  doctrine?  them- 
selves, blit  to  the  strong  counteraction    which  they  find   in 
hebit,  in  example,  in  public  opinion,  apd  in  the  constitution 
of  humanity  itself. 

The  following  animated  reflections  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
anli-moralisis,  are  well  worthy  of  being  recoipmended  to  the 

attention  t)f  our  readers. 

*  Whoever  encourages  men  to  expect  the  reward  of  virtue  without 
tht  practice  of  it,  layslhe  axe  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  That  tb^ 
Caivinistic  PriesH^ood  do  this  is  most  manifest.  If  all  the  swindlers 
'  wbo  live  by  fraud  and  depredation  on  this  town  of  London  are  to 
haue  the  righteousness  oi  Christ  transferred  to  thera,  and  placed  to 
their  accoant,  as  if  they  had  themsdvcs  performed  it,  what  have  they 
ta  fear  ?  Can  men  be better  tempted  to  contiuae  iu  their  habit  of 
fifickedfiess  by  any  doctrine  that  Atheism  can  ffamc^  or  that  infidels 
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can  teach  f  It  is  a  doctrine  which  every  bad  tnan  will  .witHngly 
embraCQi  because  it  absolves  him  hereafter  from  all  persona)  rfe* 
fponsibitity;  but  if  a  thinking  man  should  adopt  it,  he  must  from 
that  time  shut  up  his  Bible,  or  he  will  infallibly  disturb  hts  faith. 

'  That  a  iikfur  should  be  accounted  righteous  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.     A  hovsbbrcakbr  can  never  be  accounted  an   honest 
man  on  the  score  of  another  person's   integrity.     An  adulters^ 
'may  find  some  one  to  stand  surety  for  the  damages  awarded  against 
him  ;    but  protecting  him  from  the  penal  consequences  of  his  giUlt 
can  never  make  him  righteous.     Suppose  Howard  had  been  con* 
tent  to  suffer  instead  of  Abershaw,  the  benevolent  actions  of  that 
'  great  philanthropist  could  in  no  manner  be  f'mpfi^e^f  to  that  desperato 
murderer,  as  if  he  had  performed  them*    The   thing  is  not  |)os9ible. 
He  would  have  been  an  acquitted  felon^  and  nothing  more.     He 
that  DOETH  righteousness  is  righteous :  thus  says  the  scripture ;  and 
:  none  but  an  ideotor  an  infidel  would  dare  to  give  ihe  lie  to  it,  by  de- 
claring that  he  that  doeth  tmr/^^^f oi/5ffe»  is  accounted   righteou^^ 
Will   the  DRUNKARD,   in  the  day  of  judgment,  be  held  to  have 
.  lived  soberly^  or  the  high wa yuan  to  have  led  a  life  of  honesty  f 
When  that  great  day  shall  arrive,  will  chastity  be  imputed  to  the  Ji* 
centious,  or  piety  transferred  to  iheprofciner — How  is  it   possible 
that  men  in  their  senses  can  teach   si\  h  a  doctrine  ?     IIi>w   is  it 
possible  they  can  so  shamefully  deceive  others,  or  so  grossly  impoae 
u^on  themselves?     . 

^  I<et  us  referto  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour.     Were  industry 
and  diligence  imputed  to  the  slothful  steward  that  hid   his  talent  in 
the  earth  ?  Were  ihefooUsh  virgins  accounted  wise  f  or,having  neg- 
lected to  vopply  their  lamps  with  oil,  were  they  accouiited   to   have 
kept  them  burning?    John  Bum  yak,  indeed,  tells  us   that  Christ 
has  a  coat  more  than  he  vaii^#,and  that  with  thh  he  cwtrs  the  sinner  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  man  who  was  found  at  the  marriage-supper* 
.  not  having  on.  a  wedding^garment^  had  no  covering  of  this  kind  present-- 
ed  to  him  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  consigned  over  to  tb« 
punishment  pronounced  against,  such  as  had  neglect^  to  prepare 
themsetves.Has  theSaviourany  where  promised  that  his  righteousness 
should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  an  unrighteous  man^    Has  ha 
led  mankind  in  any  manner,  by  his  precepts  or  bis  conduct,  to  in- 
^fer  it }     When  we  read  that  the  vvprofiiable  servant  was  ordered 
y*  to  be  cast  into  utter  darkness,"  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of 
transfer?  Was  he  by  virtue  of  Christ's  righteousness  acct>unted  a 
prqfitakle  servant?  Were  vigour  and    fruitfulness  tmptf/e(i  to    the 
harvltv  fig-tree,©r  was  it  withered  by  a  curte?— It  was  when  Paul 
.reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  rome^  tha,c 
T^Liyi  trembled.      What  consolation  would  it  have  afforded  to  the 
Human  goyernor  to  have  learned   that  the  Saviour,   having  passed 
bis  life  in  doing  good,  hits  righteoustfcsf  would  be  placed  to  the  ac* 
count  of  the  wicied,  and  on  that|;irottnd  he  would  be  admitted  in  the 
realms  of  light  <and  glory  /—'Such  a  doctrine  as  this  to  a   bad   man 
can  never  come  ill-timed ;  it  always  meets  his  conscience  at  the  cod* 
venicnt  season.       Never  will  be  say  to  the  preacher  of  it,  as  Fklix 
slid  ta  the  ap«stla  af  the  Crentiles,'  *  go  thy  way  for  this  time/ ' 
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*  To  ascend  the  steep  of  virtue  it  a  task  of  greet  hbour  and  pcrpa* 
tual  vigilance ;  it  is  much  easii«r  to  loiter  below  and  ^licve  that  an* 
other  bat  ascended  in  ourstea^^  and  that  he  will  bestow  on  pur  in- 
dolence the  reward  of  kis  perseverance/ 

The  following  observations  on  the  extempore  preaching/ 
which  is  praclised  by  the  iaints,  are  well  conceived  and  for- 
cibly expressed. 

*  The  practice  of  preaching  without  the  aid  of  a  written  sermofi 
carries  to  the  vulgar  the  appearance  of  immediate  inspiratioa.  But^ 
in  fact,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  harangue  an  ignorant  audience 
wbb sit  prepared  to  admire  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  to 
approve  what  they  do  not  understand.  To  pour  out,  as  these  mei\ 
do,  at  random/^  whatever  suggests  itself, without  considering  whither 
it  tends,  how  it  is  connected,  or  to  what  it  may  be  applied//  is  oo 
difficult  task.  The  difficulty,  in  such  case,  is  nut  so  much  how  to 
proceed,  as  when  to  leave  otf.  They  have  a  certain  set  of  doctrines 
which  furnish  the  substance  of  all  their  discourses.  Like  barrel* 
organs,  they  repeat,  perpetually,  the  same  airs.  There  may  be  a 
variation  in  the  key,  but  tbe  tunes  ar«  always  the  same.  In  truth, 
extempore  preaching,  like  extempore  playing,  is  only  fit  for  a  fi« 
nished  performer.  The  unstudied  effusions  of  a  man  of  genius  often 
display  more  sublimity  than  the  most  deliberate  efforts  of  less  ea- 
lightened  minds ;  but  when  the  ignorant  enthusiast  begins  to  txtem-' 
pariKf  he  is  oply  likely  to  produce,  without  study,  what  nb-^ne  that 
had  studied  would  ever  have  produced.' 

The  barrister  is  sometimes  vejry  happy  in  answering  tb« 
cavils  of  bis  oppon^tits  by  illustration t  drawn  from  hia  pro* 
fesaional  pursuits.  • 

*  Do  yon  really  believe,' says  Dr.  Hawker,addressing  the  barrister, 
* '  tbafbecause  man  by  his  apostasy  hath  lost  his  power,  and  abihty 

to  obey, God  hath  loa  his  right  to  command  ?  Would  you  carry  this 
kind  of  reasoning  into  common  life  ?  Put  the  case  that  you  were 

'  called  upon,  as  a  barrister,  to  recover  a  debt  due  from  one,  you 
tell  your  client  that  bis  debtor  was  under  no  legal  or  mural  obliga* 
tiun  to  pay  what  he  had  no  power  to  do }  And  would  you  tell  lum 
that  the  very  expectation  of  bis  just  right  was  as  foolish  as  it  im 
tyrannical  ?  Reully,  Sir,  I  should  have  thought  your  profession,  as 

-  a  barrister,  would  have  taught  you  better.* 

Before  we  exhibit  the  retort  of  the  lawyer  .to  the  divine, 
we  will  make  a  lew  remarks  on  the  Doctor's  first  interroga- 
tory.  *'  Do  you  realty  believe  that  becauH  man  by  His  apo^" 
tasy  hath  loU  his  power  and  ability  to  obey.  Cod  hath  lost  his 
right  to  comm«iirf?"»— Whenever  the  anti-^moralists  have  any 
tenet  to  defend  or  any  favourite  sophism  to  establish,  they 
usually  employ  words  of  the  most  loose  and  indefinite  sig- 
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nlfication  ;  or  which  may  be  sd  turned  ad  to  fentrap*  assent 
before  the  fallacy  is  seen .  The  word  right,  which  the  Doctor 
has  employed  in  this  passage  is  of  this  indeterminate  kind^  tor 
which  the  Doctor  affixed  no  clear  ideas  himself^  and  did  not 
Bttppose  that  any  would  readily  be  annexed  by  his  readers, 
{{esides  in  the  full  blown  vanity  of  admiration  on  which  the 
Doctor  feasts  every  sabbath^Iike  an  alderman  on  turtle,  he 
IKtle  thought  that  any  individual  would  contravene  his  as- 
sertion of  God's  right  to  command  under  any  circumplances, 
and  in  a  case  of  incompetence  as  well  as  of  ability  i  The  re^ 
trerend  divine  imagined  that  bis  word  right  thus  attached  to 
the  idea  of  God',  would  fully  establish  one  of  the  absurd 
doctrines  of  the  anti-moralists.  The  Doctor  did  not  p^rceiye 
that  the  word  right,  which  supposes  a  superior  authority  from 
which  it  is  derived,  or  a  power  to  enforce  the  observance, 
can  have  no  reference  to  God.  God  can  do  every  thing 
that  his  own  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  will  permit*  But 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  will  not  permit  him  to  do  any 
ibiog  which ia  ^contrary  to  wisdom  and  goodness;  for  this 
would  render  his  attributes  at  variance  with  themselves.  If 
by  God's  right  to  do  any  thing,  tjic  Doctor  means  only  his 
V^iilingnass  to  do  what  is  consonant  with  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  we  will  say  that  God  cannot,  or  that, in  the  Doc- 
lor^s  words,  he  has  no  right  to  command  what  man  has  no^ 
ability  toobey.  Toissuesuch  a  command  wouldie  contrary 
to  his  attributes.  It  would  be  contrary  to  his  nature,  which 
is  perfleptiy  wise  and  good.  It  is  therefore  an  impossibility. 
Is  is  a  truism,  that  God  can  do  any  thing ;  but.though,  it  may 
seem  paradoxical,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  God  can  do  no^ 
tbJBg  which  is  not  reas^nabler 

.  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  fays  ih^  barrister,  *  but  that  the  doctor  coh- 
ered bimfielf  to  have  here  pu.t  a  case  completely  in  pciiit,  and  quite 
conclusive  in  favour  of  his  doctrine.  But  that  man  must  be  a  very 
feeble  reasoner  that  does  not  instantly  perceive  the  foolibhness,  as  well 
as  the  fallacy,  of  this  mode  of  statenaent.  I  will  give  my  reply  to 
these  questions  distinctly^  and  wiih/out  hesitation.  '  U ^pu  knew^* 
aays  the  Doctor, '  that  the  debtor  had  not  the  ability  to  pay  the 
creditor,  would  you  tell  your  client  that  his  debtor  was  under  no 
legal  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  what  he  had  no  power  to  do  f* 
Most  certainly  T  should.  Suppose  A'  to  have  lent  B  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  capital  to  commence  trade,  and  that  when  hepurchased 
his  stock  to  this  amount,  and  lodged  it  in  his  warehouse,  a  fire  were! 
io  breaK  outin  the  next  dwelling,  and,  extending  itself  to  his  ware- 
iiouse,  were  to  consume  th«  whole  of  his  property,  and  reduce  him 
to  a  state  of  utter  ruio.  If  A,  my  client,  were  to  ask  my  opinidh  as 
to  his  right  to  recover  from  R,  I  shoulvi  tell  him  that  this  his  right 
#«uld  exist  should  B  ever  be  In  i  condition  to  repay   thie  sunt  bor. 
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rowed  ;  i^od  that  if»  hy  *ny  uftfomiotn  circua»]jinoei»  B  f ko«ld  i 
ii  in  Us  power t  to  repay  it*  he  would  be  under  a  moral  obUgatum 
40  to  do«  but  th«t  the  attempt  to  recover  a  thousand  pounds  from  a 
man  fhus  reduced,  by  accident,  to  utter  ruin,  and  who  had  not^ 
shilling  left  in  the  world,  would  be  as  foolisk  a#  U  wa$  tyranmcal, 

'Again*  suppose  an  artist  to  have  borrowed  horn  its  po^teesor  an 
original  picture,  by  Rubehs,  for  (be  purposa  of  taking  a  copy.  C«ft 
Any  (ioubt  exist  of  his  obligation  to  return  it  f  Nona  surely,  Biit 
suppo&e  him  to  have  lodged  in  the  firbt  floor  c^f  (he  house  abaito 
mentioned,  and  that  the  fire  which  consumed  the  premises,  had  il»« 
fortunately  consiimt^d  the  picture  also — Will  any  one  still  aasertthat 
ihe  artisKlies  under  a  moral  obligation  to  return  it?  Does  noteipeiy 
snan's  common  sen^e  percfive,  that,  the  power  of  returning  it  l^eing 
thus  taken  away,  the  obligation  is  gone  also  ?•—- A  public  teacher  of 
religion,  that  could  produce  an  instance  so  absurd  to  support  a 
doctrine  so  erroneous,  must  either  wilfully  attempt  (o  impose  upob 
lOthers,  or  he  must  egregiou!>ly  impose  upon  himself/ 

-  iVben  the  evangelical  anti-moralists  are  hard  pushed  10 
.argument,  and  particularly  when  their  adversaries  are  cler* 
gymen  of  the  eslablishment,  thejp  usually  skulk  behind  the 
Campari  ofalie  thirty-nine  articies^  where  they  tbiok  that 
Ibey  are  secure  at  least  from  every  reverend  assailant.  Fran 
this  point  of  defence  they  hurl  all  the  thunders  of  i^mdio^s 
argument  against  their  adversaries.  We  know  very  wcdl 
bow  much  the  cjergy  are  liable  to  be  embarrassed  in  their 
polemical  disputes  with,  the  aji/i-marff/fs/s,  by  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  they  are  liable  to  incur  by  x:ontradictiug  the 
articles.  We  have  therefore  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
those  articles  were  either  abrogated  entirely,  or  at  least  di- 
'  -vested  of  the  unscriptural  omtter  which  they  contain.  Bat 
still  |/}  disputes  on  scriptural topicsj  the.  scriptures  ar£Ths 

ONLY    LEGITIMATE    AUTHORITY,  TO    WHICH   ANY  APPEAR 

CAN  BE  MADE.     When,  therefore,  the  anti-moralists  forsake 
tiie  scriptures  to  take  refuge  in  the  strong  hold  of  the  arfci- 

.  i^les,  they  virtually  acknowledge  that  their  cause  is  W€ak,whci^ 
it  wants  such  unnatural  support. 

The  remarks  of  t^he  bfirrister  op  this  subject,  are  pertinent 

.  and  judicious. 

*  Adroit  for  a  roomeot — what  I  am  very  far  from  admitting  in 
,  fact — that  the  pernicious  principles  ihu»  disseminated  in  society 
are  legitimately  drawn  from  those  articlcs-'-»j)till  thobe  who,  for  .the 
sake  of  distinction,  claiip  foi;  themselves,  exclusively,  the  title  oi 
Gospel  preachers  and  evangelical  ministers,  are  bound  to  confirm, 
them  by  that  Gospel  which  those  evangelists  have  left  upon  recor<*. 
For  either  the  doctrines  which  they  preach  are  derived  from  ih'j 
Gosptl,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are^  then  they  are  capable  of 
'  proof  by  that  f^lone;  and  all  reference  to  the  articie^i  askuthority, 
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iieeoro«$  snperfliiooft.  If  tli#y  Mre  not,  then  the  articles  ran  iilbrd 
vDo  conckis^ve  evi<i«Dlre  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  which  the  Gofipel 
itself  is  not  foaM  to  reveal,  and  all  reference  to  them  is  therefore 
precluded. 

*  The  strongest  and  most  leading  feat  a  re  in  the  law  ofevidmce  >• 
this  that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  casa  will  adroit 
must  be  produced,  for  if  it  appear  that  better  eTideace  might 
•have  been  brought  forward,  the  Very  circumstance  of  its  being  wjihr 
•kald  furnishes  suspicion  that  it  would  have  prejudiced  the  party  ii| 
whose  power  it  was,  had  he  produced  it*  When,  therefore,  we  find 
■thesfe  tutors  of  Calvinistic  divinity  resort  for  the  support  of  their 
'  creed  to  the  articles,  ^t  may  be  sure  that  the  higher  evidmc^ 
Uth  them/  * 

3ome  piersons  hay^  asserted  that  the  Barrister,  by  a^drettr 
iojs  his  Hints  to  the  legislature^  wished  to  call  down  legisUr* 
^  tive  vengeance  on  the  professors  of  thoae  mischievous  opiit 
nions  which  be  has  laboured  to  refute.'  We  think  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  hia  Hints  is. sufficient  to  prove  that  he  che* 
risbes  no  such  wisb^  and  harbour^  no  such  design.  Truth 
scorns  hia  object,  and  the  usoral  good  of  society  hii  end. 
But  truth  he  knows,  is  best  elicited  by  free  and  unrnpite4 
discussion;  and  of  moral  good,  as  far  as  it  is  affected  b3r 
opinions^  the  prod uctiot^  must  be  most  favoured,  where  no 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  conflict  of  mind  with  minc^ 
and  where,  though  truth  is  combated  by  error,  error  mui| . 
always  finally  be  subverted  by  truth. 

Where  any  thing  like  a  paternal  relation  subsists  betweep 
the  government  and  the  people,  the  vices  of  the  one  cannot 
be  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  other.      On  the  contrary, 
the  moral  culture   of  the  people  will  be  an  object  of  parftr 
inount  solicitude  to  such  a  government.      .With  a  view  to 
thisend  the  state  instituted  a  rich  ecclesiastical  establishment^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  keep  a  body  of  men  constantly 
employed  in    teaching   the   theory   und  (exemplifying  the 
practice'  of  virtue.      Whatever  may  be    the  inferior"  pur- 
poses  to  which  a  religious  establishment  may  be  subordinate^ 
this  is  tbd   principal.      Those  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  wh6 
do  not  make  moral  duty  the  prime  object  of  their  teacbinj;, 
a,^eguiliy  of  violating  the  end  for  which  their  minisfry  wai 
ordained. '  Hut  iT  the  morargopd  of  the  community  be  the 
object  of  legislative  provision,  we  think  that  moral  evil  can- 
not, without  the  grossest  inconsistehcyVbe  the  object  of  legis- 
lative  encouragement.      But  to  patronize  doctrines,   which 
are   diametrically^' liostile   to    the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
favourable  to  the  commission   of  every   vice,  is  certainly 
to  encourage   individuals  to  exert  th^ir  ulinost   (o  destroy 
the  moral    m teres t  bif  kociety.      Now  the  doctrines  of  the 
unti-moraliitl  are  such  as  have  a  direct  ttadency  to  tear  u|i 
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IrlrUe  by  the  rooto. '  OughiHheii  the  stale  to  favdur  themal*-' 
tiplicatioii  of  sucbmee?  Ought  it  to  afford  them  any  direct - 
tmnuragemeni  f    Ought  it  to  iaterpone  t>i  order  to  prevenft 
an  individual  from  practising  a  handicraft  trade  withotitserr* 
iilg  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and  yet  suffer'  z 
miin  to  undertake  an  office  on  which  the  peace,  the  Siriue^ 
and  the  happiness  of  society,  at  least  in  some  degree ,  depend* 
without  being  convinced  thai  he  possesses  a  single  requisite* 
4]ualification  ?  Is  any  man  (it  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion  Jtyha 
eanjust  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  has  half  a  crown  iii 
his  pocket  to  pay  for  a  licence  i     Yet  the  law  seems  to  thiak- 
that  tiiese  are  all  the  quail Hcations  which  are  requisite  for  a: 
pastor  in  the  Christian  fold. —  Hence  the  most  illiterate  and 
worthless  part  of  mankind  frequently  find  admission  into  the 
cooftpeny  of  ivangelical  doctors ;  and  hence   it  is  little  won*' 
der  that    instead  of  endeavouring    to  work  a  wholesome 
change  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  by  a  sanative  moralityl 
they  vend  only  such  tenets  as  tend  to  wither  the  branches,  anil 
\canfcer  the  roet  of  the  moral  principle  in  the  human  breast «- 

We  are  well  convinced  that  opinions. cannot  be  destroyed 
by  persecuting  the  professors*  But  where  opinioqs  are  en« 
lertained,  the  influence  of  which  is  morally  deleterious,  tve 
do  not  think  that  any  state,  which  regards  the  real  and  last- 
ing happiness  of  its  subjects,  m\[  encourage  the  votaries  by 
fthileges  and  emo/umehts. — ^The  venders  of  obscene  books 
mre  universally  allowed  to  be  fair  objects  of  legal  cogni- 
sance; but  are  the  retailers  of  doctrines  which  tend  to  ob- 
viate every  good  principle,  and  to  nurture  every  bad,  to  be 
the  objects  of  political  remuneration  f— »Ought  we  to  suffer 
every  iUiterate  babbler,  who  is  too  idle  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  manual  exeition,  to  traverse  the  country,  polluting  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands,  with  his  anti-moral  quack* 
ery? —  Are  we  to  gran^  a  man  a  legal  permit  to  sell  arseuic^ 
and  call  it  the  balm  of  life  f  . 

When  we  consider  the  fatal   tendency  of  the  anti-thoral 
doctrine  which  is  preached    by   the  evangelical  fraiemUif'^ 
wedonot  ^hink  that  any  poison  can  be  too  subtle  or  nialig- 
Qant  to  serve  as  a  fit  comparison   to  illustrate  its  destructive 
influence.  The  poisou  of  the  anti-moralists  defies  all  parallel. 
'^Surely,  then,  the  subject  itself,  which  is  so  intimately  con- 
oected  with  the  virtue  and  happiness  oi*  the  community,may 
weH  be  recommended  as  an  object  of  legislative  considera-» 
tion. '  And  the  Barrister  has  not  done  this  to  provoke  perse- 
cation,  but  to  excite  an  attention  to  the  evil   before  it  has 
become  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  any  precautions  which 
wisdom  and  virtue  may  suggest.      It  is  not   the  mere  error 
of  opinion  which  it  is'tl^e  object  of  the  Barrister  to   crtsht 
but  h  is  the  morai  disor^auizatioa  of  society/  by  the  diffb- 
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wish  to  prev/ent. 

The  evil  might  cerljainly  be  moderated,  if  not  lotallj  pre* 
vented  by  rtie  adoption  of  some  new'regulaiions  with  respect 
to  hcences  to  preachy  and  by  mor«  attention  to  the  qualifi^ 
cations  of  the  applicants.  As  far  as  the  moral  good  of  sor 
jciety  is  an  object  of  political  consideration^  every  govern- 
inentmay  certainly  without  any  infringement  of  the  right* 
jof  priva^ejudginent,  insist  that  those  who  set  up  for  teach. 
(CCS  of  religion  should  possess  th^  requisite  qualifications. 
Apolhecarie&t  surgeons,  physicians,  are  obliged  to  exhibit 
come  satrsfcictory  proof  of  their  capacity  to  discharge  thedur 
ties  of  tiie  profession  in  which  they  engage,  before  they  are 
permitted  to'^practice  ;  but  is  the  curerof  souls,  the  moral 
pttysician,  alone  to  be  destitute  of  the  requisite  ability  i  Is 
that  profession  which  to  be  properly  exi^rcised,  requires  most 
J(nowledge,mo9t  rejection  and  research,  to  be  filled  by  thosi^ 
lirho  posses9  the  smallest  intellectual  proficiency  i 

•Where  a  roan,'  says  the  fiuthor  of  the  Hints,  *  holds  a  certain 
system  of  doctrines,  the  state  is  bound  to  tolerate, 'though  it  may 
not  approve,  them;  but  when  be  demands  a /trencc  to  teach  tbis 
system  to  th^  rest  of  the  coilMmjunity,  be  demands  that  which  oug*»4 
not  to  be  granted  incautiously,  anjl  witboutrgrave  consideration. 
This  discretionary  power  is  delegated  in  trust  for  th^  common  good  ; 
and  to  give  perniifision  to  all  persons,  indiscriminately,  to  spread 
doctrines  debtructive  in  their  tendency  to  the  moral  interests  of  tbi& 
public,  is  to  act  in  disobedience  to  the  public  safety*^ 

*  If  an  infidel  should  demand  permission  from  the  state  to  teach 
every  where,  that  good  works  were  in  no  wise  essential  towards 
procuring  salvation  ber|eafter — that  no  future  punishment  awaited 
^he  wicked,  for  that  the  punishment  due  to  sinners  was  ali^ady  suf- 
fered, and  the  pefialty  of  their  offences  paid— rthat  those  who  com- 
piitted  crimes  in  this  woi  fd  would  be  treated  as'  righteous  by  impu^ 
taiion  in  the  next,  and  that  personal  righteousness  vi?iiJiU,hy  rags — 
those  to  whom  the  oare  of  the  commonwealth  was  entrusted  would 
rot,  I  apprehend,  be  bound  to  grant  him  a  license  to  pervert  the 
piinds  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  publicly  teaching 
the?te  destructive. theories.  This  isnof  fl;/crt2J/  to  be  demanded  a^ 
H.matttr  of  course.  The  state  cannot  consistently  grant  it.  It  ha$ 
Xio  authorized  power,  under  the  constitution,  so  to  do  ;  because  it 
has  no  power  to  put  in  hazard  the  moral  welfare  of  the  commur 
nity,  whose  interests  are  in  its  hands.  In  matters  of  religion,  every 
one  has  a  right  toexercisp  and  to  enjoy  his  own  private  judgment, 
however  weak  or  erroneous;  but  the  legislature  may  justly  withhold 
from  any  one  a  license  to  infcci  the  public  judgmevf  with  erruri^ 
Uu\  io  ihe public  interest* 

*  Errors,  resulting  from  the  honest  imperfection  of  his  own  rea* 
|on,  DO  man  can  help.     The  faculties  of  his  mind  opay,   perhaps^ 
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become  more  mature  ;  exercise  ibay  extend,  and  inquiry  c^ay^Bi* 

listen  tbem.  Should  exercise  and  inquiry  fi^il  to  do  litis,  peraeciH 
lion  should  in  ao  wise  bp  resorted  to.  Punishrftem  is  just  as  proper 
a  remedy  for  a  di$eased  limb  as  for  a  defective  understanding.  Nom 
btit  a  fool  or  a  tyrant  Would  think  of  applying  it.  But,  becauw 
f'rror  Qughl  not  to  \^e  punished  by  the  legislature,  it  dpcs  uot'follow 
llxat  it  ought  to  be  patronistd. 

^  But  here  it  will  b^  afked-'^^ince  the  pobflc  must  have  r^i^out 
feachers,  .who  shall  decide  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  uf  the  doc-^ 
trines  they  deliver  I  This  que9tiQn  is  too  general  to  admit  of  a  yetf 
precise  answer,  but  thus  much  I  think  may  be  said  in  reply  to  it*. 
The  leading  aim  of  belioeok,  and  the  avotred  purpose  for^  wbicii 
h  was  revealed^  was  most  clearly  this-^to  teach  mankind  their  diH 
%j  io  God  and  to  each  other ;  and  the  great  and  importaiit  ol\j«ct 
of  all  its  doctrines  is  to  furnish  the  highest  and  most  powerful  mo* 
livctf  to  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  To  this  end,  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish mentft«—tb# 
strongest  incitements  to  human  actlpn-^were  placed  as  first  trutbf 
in  front  of  the  lesion  of  iiETELATroK,-r^A  promise  of  pardon  i$ 
held  forth  to  reformed  penitents,  and  this  world  is  represented  as 
being  a  stage  of  preparation  and  a  state  of  trial  for  another,in  which  ^ 
according  as  we  acquit  ourselves  well  or  ill,  \fc  shall  receite  here- 
after, from  the  final  judge  of  aH  the  earth,  our  recompense  of  re* 
wurd  or  condemnation.— ^Now  these  are  doctuinss  that  can  iievef 
letoo  forcibly  nOr  t(n>  frequently  pressed  upon  our  attention  ;  an<t 
some  precaution  otl^ht  at  least  to l>e  taken  that  countif-doetrih^ 
are  nc^t  circulated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  icingdom^ 
tiiat  virtually  deny  the  i^xistence  and  actually  destroy  tbe  efficacy 
of  these  first  and  most  importHPt  truths.' 

One  of  the  safest  and  most  effectual  methods  of  counter^  . 
acting  the  moral  gangrene  v^^hich  the  evangelical  hawkers 
are  disseminating  over  the  country,  would  be  to  purify  the 
liturgy,  and  the  articles  from  the  polemical  matter,  whicl^ 
they  coatain,  and  to  render  the  sanctuary  of  the  esiablish- 
menl  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  sects  who  seek  the 
favour  of  God  by  working  righteousness,  and  who  are  anxi-j 
ous  to  cultivate  the  blessed  habit  of  charity  and  peace. — We 
hope  that  the  barrister  in  his  fourth  part,  which  we  shall  be 
happy  to  see,  will  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  will  employ  his  eloquence  in  recommending  a  re^  ^ 
vision  of  the  liturgy,  and  a  purification  of  the  doctrinei^  of 
the  establishment. 
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Air.  V.^^Excerpta  ex  tarih  Romanis  Pottis  gi/Un  Scholis  ta* 
rius  leguntur.  Notvlisil/ustrala  gua$  coliegit  in  studios^ 
Juventutn  U»um  Johannes  Rogtn  Pitman,  J.  B.  Uiving- 
ton.     1608. 

A  BOOK  of  thi»  nature  has  long  been  a  defiideratun  in 
onr  public  fichoolii.  The  youth  there  are  w^ll  acquainted 
^ith  the  three  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  Augustan  age; 
t^irgil  and  Horace,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bethuoibed 
lind  dogs-eared,  evince  the  constancy  of  their  reader's  affecr 
ttons;  while  Lucretius,  Catullusj  PersiuSj  V.  Fiaccus,  and 
others,  are  to  the  generality  of  the  boys,  as  much  unknown 
as  H'  their  poems  had  been  written  in  Sanscrit. 

To  what  chnse  should  we  attribute  this  strange  neglect  of 
the  poets  to  whom  we  allude?  Certainly  not  to  the  igno- 
lance  or  want  of  taste  in  preceptors;  but  merely  to  this, 
that  the  poems  of  thes?  men,  though  abounding  in  beauties, 
are  occasionally  disfigured  with  obscurities,  indecencies,  and 
affectation,  which  render  them  inadmissible  in  their  entire 
form*.  We  think  therefore  that  masters  of  schools  are  ex- 
ceedingly obliged. to  Mr.  P.  for  a  selection  which  will  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  their  scholars,  the  graces  without  ihft 
deformities  of  these  aegtected  poets.  We  approve  highly 
pf  the  general  plan  of  the  work ;  but  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
suggest  a  few  hints,  which  would,  we  think^  tend  to  inaprovc 
a  second  edition  of  this  useful  book. 

The  first  poet  from  whom  extracts  are  made  is  Lucretius, 
This  author.. though  endowed  with  an  imagination  and  fire 
superior  to  Virgil,  unfortunately  entangled  himsetf  in  the 
mazes  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy;  and,  instead  of  writing 
an  epic,  through  a  perverse  )ove  of  fame  and  singularity^  as 
he  himself  intimates,  conclescended  to  cjecorate  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Epicurus  with  all  the  graces  which  his  finfs  fancy  and 
jnost  melodious  verse  could  bestow.  Who  but  Lucretius 
could  have  |-endered  a  poein  on  such  a  thepie  even  tolera- 
hie?  But  he  rises  superior  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subject^ 
and  shakes  them  from  him  '  as  dewcjrops  frpm  the  lion'f 
mane/  ^ 

The  selections  from  Lucreliqs  are  jpdiciously  mad^,  but 
are  too  scanty.  We  could  easily  mention  a  great  variety  of 
pQfsages  of  equal  beauty  with  those  extracted.  Out  shall 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  very  few,  which  we 
would  recommend  for  insertion  ip  a  future  edition.  The 
first  is,  when  the  philosophical  poet  derides  very  sensibly 
that  superstition  which  worshipped  the  earth  as  a  goddesl^ 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  ita 
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origin  nod  progiets.     It  it  in  the  second  book^     ft  is  much 
too  long  W^ix;  quoted  ber^*    It  begins,  -  t 

'  Pnocipio  tellus  babet  in  %^  corpoto  prima.' 

and  endi> 

'Esse  dellm  in|treni,  dura  re  non  sit  tamen  ipsa.' 

We  also  recommend  the  twenty^nine  concludin<j  lines  of  • 
tbe  same  booi;:,  not  for  their  philosophy,  for  that  rs  beneath 
^ontempi,  bat  for  the  exceilence  of  the  ver^e,  particularly 
pf  the  nine  last  lines,  whidi  are  no  mean  instance  of  that 
power  of  pathetic  expression  which  this  poet  so  eminently 
possessed.  We  beg  leave  to  present  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  scholar. 

'  Jamque  caput  quassans  grandis  suspirat  arator 
Crebrius  incasiam  magnum  ceciclisbe  iabprem  ; 
£t  cum  tenipora  temporibus  prasentia  cc^ifert 
Frsteritis,  laadat  fortunas  8«pe  parentis : 
Kt  crepati  ijintiquuro  genus  ut  pietate  repletum 
Perfttcil^  ailgustis  toierarit  finibus  oevum^ 
CufD  minor  esset  agri  multo  modus  ante  viritim  : 
Nee  tenet,  omaia  paulatim  tabescere,  et  ire 
'  Ad  scopulum  spatio  etatis  defessa  vetustt».' 

The  ncixt  are  those  beantiful  verses  in  which  he  enumerates 
the  evils  of  the  vices  which  arise  from  a  8<?rvile  fear  of  death, 
!Faber,  who  was  no  common  critic^  for  he  had  taste  as  Well 
as  learning,  knows  not  how  lo  praise  them  enough.  They 
begin  *  Et  metus  ille  foras/  and  end  at '  naturae  species  ra- 
tioque.  Or  the  last  nine  Itixes  might  be  omitted  as  they 
occur  in  another  place.  There  are  also  about  a  hundred 
Jioes  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  in  which  are  forcibly 
depicted  the  evil  effects  of  illicit  love>  and  whiph  might  with 
the  greatest  propriety  be  snatched  from  the  vile  'indecency 
which  surrounds  them  \  but  this  we  leave  to  Mr.  P.^s  dis* 
cretion^  and  sha!I  point  out  ;but  one  more  passage  which  is 
in  an  earlier  part  of  tbe  same  book.  Lacrelius  is  giving  an 
account  of  dreams;  we, recommend  this  portion,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  verae,  but  because  it  will  give  the  young  scholar  a 
f>od  idea  of  the  method  of  reasoning  which  this  disciple  of 
pica rus  adopted,  unmixed  with  any  of  that  impiety  which 
so  frequently  disgraces  his  poem.     Begin  at^ 

'  £t  quo!  quisque  Ut^  studi0|* 

aodeod, 

*  Totum  prope  faucibus  ocpgpat  amnem/ 
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The  liett  ii^  cMrdcr  in  this  volan*  are  tb«  amirtory  Irieiinirii 
Irate,  Catalloft,  Properkiaa,  and  TibuHusi  Of  the  first  and  last 
of  these,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  too  high  praise  :  but  of 
Propertius  we  think  very  differently,  and  we  shah  stute  oar 
reasons  for  it  presently 4    Catullus  wnt  one  of  those  unfortn* 
nate  men  of  genius^  who  though  enabled  by  nature  to  think 
and  to  e!(pre9$  his  thoughts  with  the  most  refined  delicacy^ 
could  stoop  to  pollute  his  page  with  impurities  of  which   the 
Vieanest  and  base$t  uBderMandlog  would  be  ashdmed.     Bui 
happily  there  are  still  extant  several  poehns  of  the  most  ex*  ^ 
quisite  and  unmixed  beauty,  and  some  of  these  Mr;  P.  ha« 
very  properly  selected*  but  we  mast  b^j^   leave  to  draw  his 
nttention  to  »few  others  which  we  thinly  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted.    Thepe  are  tbf»  1 1  th  Ode,  omitting  the  last 
s»anza  but  one,  the  SSd,  the  44lh,  the  nuptial  hymn,  (60th) 
part  of  that  beaviVful  elegiac  epistle  to  Manlius,  (6()th^)  part 
of  the  lamentation  of  Atys,  and  perhaps  the  74th  and  ]Of)th 
poems.    And  beV^e,  those  odes  or  rather  epigrams  in  which 
Catullus  manifests  a  power  ofaaiire  superior  lK)th  in  strength 
and  point  to.ai>y  Roman  satirist^   viz.  lire  20th^  'ilst,  57th, 
and  50th,   omitting   here  and  there  a  few  indelicnle  lines 
which  we  shall  net  insult  Mr.  P.'s  understanding  by  point* 
ing  out.     We  regret  that  so  little  baa  been  extracted  from 
the  simple  and  elegant  Tibullus.    Mr.  P^  will  excuse  us  for 
^p^ggesting  a  small   addition  to  the    number.     These    ate 
the  4th,  and  7th,  of  the  Sd  book,  of  the  Sd,   4th,   and   ISth 
elegies  of  the  4th.     We  will  not  waste  lime  in  enumerating 
the  particular  beauties  of  each  of  these  poems,  but  we  entreat 
Mr.  P.  to  re-peruse  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt    that  ^  he 
will  subscribe  to  our  opinion  that  they  ought  to  accodipany 
their  brethren  in  his  next  edition.     We  come  now  to  Pro- 
pertius ;  and  we  really  felt  no  little  astonishment  not  unmix- 
ed with  disgust  to  see  so  many  poems  of  this  noble  versifier 
staring  us  in  the  face.     We  are  convinced,  that  in  making 
so  »mple  a  selection  from  this  poet,  Mr.  P.  did  not  act  from 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment,   but  in  delifi^ence   to 
.those  commentators  wlip   in   their  gratitude   have   heaped 
praises  oil  a  poet  whose  perpetual  and  obscure  allusion^  have 
afforded  them  such  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  their 
own  learning  to  advantage.    A fterNm partially   reading  his 
elegies,  we  should  be  strangely   puzzled    to   point  out   one 
passage  of  superior  merit.     We  know  not  what  excelleneies 
he  possesses ;  but  we  well  know   those  fwhich   he  has  not; 
and    these  are,  nature,  ease,    tenderness,   simplicity,  con- 
ciseness   of     expression,     perspicuous    arrangement;    to 
which  essential  requisites  of  elegiac  poetry,  he  has  no  preten- 
sion   Itis  only  excellencie  is,  bit  versiwaioin^whicb  isthe 
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r<K<^Uen<fe  of  the  age  in  whibb  he  livM,  ati'd  wit  !ii^*owni 
He  is  of  about  eqokl  rank  Mfith  the  Sheffielda  *and  Hali* 
&xeB  of  English, poetry,  and  his  pedantic  songs  deserved  all 
Ae  scorn  with  which  the>  pouting  iipa  and  scowling  eyes  o( 
con teoiptuous  beauty  ever  poured  oa  a  whining  and  rhyine-^ 
l^ribbling  lover. 

Persius  oext  comet  before  us:  his  obfcuri  ties  hare  called 
llown  the  angry  invectives  of  nifiny  a  criiic*     The  ct)ntemj>-' 
tBous  sentence  of  St.  Hieronymus  is  well    known:  nor   whs 
tbe  mighty  JScaliger  less   severe-  in    his  aniinndversions    on 
this  difficult   poet  :  but  to  their  censures   we  u)Hy   O|)pose 
Abe  approbation  of  the  learned  Casaubon,  nnd  in  more   nr>- 
de^n  times,  the  adiniraiion  of  Boileao  and  Addison,  men  who 
if  not  equall}*  learned  certainly  possessed  taste  equal  to  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  scholars.     Mr.  P.  has  given  us    the 
fifth  satire  of  this  author,  which  ts  the  longest  and  is  generally 
accoatited  the  best:  bat  we  think  the  second  equally  enti« 
tied  to  insertion.     For  purity  of  thought  it  has  no   equal  in 
the  whole  range  of  Roman   poetry;  and  for  perspicuity  of 
expression  we  think  it  exceeded  by  no  satire   of  the  same 
poer.     The  five  last  hnes  are  really  golden.  We  submit  aho 
to  Mr.  P,   whether   he  might  not  with  the  greatest   pr6- 
priety  extract  thirty  or  forty  lines  from    the   third   satire, 
beginning   at   the  60th  line.     *  Estaliquid  quo  tendis,  &c.' 
The  satire  is  poignant)  and  the  moral  excejient ;  and   the 
dictipn  has  very  little  obscurity.     Seneca,  who  standi  next, 
is  a  poor  inflated  writer  of  the  lower  order;  and  his  inferi- 
ority iamore  especially  manifest,  when  he  measures  a  lance 
with  the  simple  and  natural  Euripides.     In  the  ^f  edea  and 
Hippolytus,  though  he  bad  that  excellent  model  to   direct 
him, how  egiegiuusly  has  he  failed  !  Medea  in  Euripides  with 
all  her  atrocity  is  a  woman,  she  hs^  occasional    fits  of  re- 
morse; she  shews  some  natural  affections;  in  Seneca  she  is 
a  mere  fiend.     Phnrdra  vet  Euripides,  is  at  first    properly 
struck  wiih  horror  when  reflecting  on    her   criminal  Jove ; 
and  has  all  the  trembling  shame  ot  a  delicate  woman,shrink- 
,  ing  at  the  idea  of  an  incestuo<is  passion  which  ""^he  caniiot 
conquer;  not  so  in  Seneca.     Tliere  the  lady  speaks  out  atid 
makes  love  with  all  the  unblushing  unreserve  of  the  wife  of 
Potiphar^     From  such  an  author  some  will   think   that  no 
extracts  should  have  been  made;  but  when  we  consider  that 
Seneca  is  the  only  Roman  tragic  writer,he  becomes  valuable 
as  a  curiosity,  atid  for  this  reason  alone  deserves  notice.  *We 
approve  of  Mr.  P.'s  judgment  in   his  selections  from  this 
writer;  but  w«  will  recommend  an  addition  of  two  passages 
from  the  Octavia.*     We    are  aware  that   Farnaby  ascribes 
this  tragedy, W high  be  calls  languidam  Ocfaviam/to  some 
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poetaster  wbobetongedto  that^bool  in  which  '  Declamation 
roared  while  passion  alept/or  as  be  forcibly  enougii  expresaee 
it^   poetaairo  ctiipiaoi  e  declamatorculoram  scDollL     No# 
we  think  this  less  appKcable  to  the  Oclavia  than  to  aoy  <»f 
the  othersy  certainly  less  than  to  Ihe  Medea^  Hippoljtoa 
and  Thebais.  And  we  shall  direct  Mr.  P/a  notice  lo  two  paa^ 
aages  which  he  maf  perhaps  esteem  worthy  to  accdmpany 
those   alreadj  inserted.       The    first    is  a  par  lion  of  the 
third  scene  of    the  first  act^    line    100    down     to    157 
Octavia   there  gives    a     very     pathetic    enumeration   of. 
her    sorrows^     and    describes    with    more    feeling     than 
Seneca  usaaily  infuses  into  s  bis  characters,  the  disgnst  and 
horror  which  she  feels  at  her  association  with  the  brutal  and 
murderous  Nero.    The  other  passage  is   the  latter  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  Chorus  in  the  same  act^and  contains  a  very 
forcible  description  of  the  death  of  Agrippina,    the  empe- 
ror*8  mother.     From  the  few  extracts  which  Mr.  P.  hat 
made  from  Lucau,  we  perceive  that  he  is  no  favourite   with 
the  selector.    This  certainly  evinces   his  good  taste.     But 
JUucan/ though  an  injudicious  writer,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
condemned.     Considering  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  and  the 
Tery  early  period  at  which  he  died,  his  poem   musi  excitfe 
our  warmest  admiration.     Who  does  not  love  the  generoiid 
youth  wijo,  in  those  corrupted  time«,  could  venture  to  praise 
the  upright  and  independent  Cato  ?  and  who  does  not  revere 
that  exaiied  mind  which  has  dictated  precepts  of  virtue 
worthy  of  far  riper  years?  We  must  call  M  r.  P. 's  attention  to 
one  passage  far  superior,in  our  opinion,to  any  whidi  hehaa 
selected;^  It  is  the  episode  of  the  heroic  Vallerius,  and  his 
little  gallant  cohort/^  the  strain  indeed  is  of  a  higher  mood/' 
Begin, 

*  Turn  sic  adtooitain,  venturaqae  fata  paventem 
to 

'  Sed  virtus  te  sola  dar^t.'  Li  b.  4. 474  Hoe  to  ^81 . 

We  hope  also  that  Mr.P.will  give  a  few  more  extracts  froui 
ihe  very  elegant  epic  fragment  of  V.FIaccus.for  instance  the 
presentation  of  the  infant  Achilles  to  his  father  in  the  first 
book.  Medea's  opening  affection  for  Jason,5n  the  sixth,  her 
•oMoqny  atihe  beginning  of  the  eighth,  and  her  mother's  fa- 
meqtation  af  her  flight  in  the  same  bodk.  The  extracts 
from  Silius  Itahcus,  Statins,  Ausonius,  and  Ckudian^  are 
veryjndicioosly  made.  Perhaps,  however,  he  might  have 
adoiitted  iheGenethliaca  of  Statius.  Martial,  vve  think, 
when  stri|^ped  of  his  indecencTes,a  very  proper  author  for  ihe 
perusal  of  youth  at  school.  His  Latinity  is  terse  and  puie> 
.  afdbe  will  give  them  a  ncjat  and  ingenious  way  of  ex[)re&s)ag 
themselves.  ^       '  .     -  ' 
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^  Juvenal  we  believe  an  author  pre|^7  famlHar  to  Ivjs  at 
fiost  school^^  and  therefore  we  think  it  was  tlot  nec^fs^ry  to 
select  ahjr  of  his  satires :  but  if  it  is.  We  would  certainly  beg 
Hit  P.  to  Bdd  the  8th  and  13th  to  those  already  selects. 
<  Mr.  P.  has  illustrated  the  passages  which  he  has  selected^ 
by  some  very  useful  notes  derived  from  the  best  commenta- 
tors. He  has  also  enriched  his  jolume  with  some  short  bio- 
graphical isnd  critical  details.  His  judgment'  respecting 
Mieir  merits;  is  generally  correct ;  and  the  errors,  whether  of 
stjleor  ihougbt^which  deform  the  writings  of  someof  themj 
are  shown  with  considerable  discrimination. 


Abt.  VI. —  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of  KiUamey,  and  ih$ 
surrounding  Country,  by  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  M.B.LA.  \ 

IlO'kind'of  writing  seems  at  present  so  gratifying  to  pub- 
lic tasteas  pure  description  of  rural  scenery.  The  art  of 
landscape-paintiog  which  has  lately  made,  such  rapid  advan« 
ces  towards  perfection,  and  become  so  fashionable  \thrcugh* 
oat  the  island,  has  turned  the  minds  of  many  to  the  contemn 
pVatiou  of  external  nature,  who  formerly  lived  in  utter  igno.  . 
rauce  of  all  her  beauties.  These  persbns,  being  shut  up  ia 
towns  and  cities,  are  prevented  by  situation  from  frequently 
gratifying  th^ir  fondness  for  the  charms  of  the  country,  and 
consequently. seize  with  avidity,  every  work  descriptive  of 
objects  whose  real  presence  it  is  not  in  then*  power  to  enjoy* 
it  thus  happens  tbfit  numberless  tours,  journals,  sketches, 
observations,  and  illustrations  overspread  the  land.  Of  these 
few  can  possess  any  merit,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
man  of  genius  would  condescend  to  write  for  the  false  anc) 
sickly  appelites'of  people  who  long  after  enjoy  oven  ts  of  which 
t^eir  souls  from  previous  habititnd  education  have  been  ren« 
dered  incapable-  The  writers  of  whom  we  now  spealc  af^ 
therefore  in  general  as  ignorant  as  their  readers,  and  are 
admlre'din  prd'portlon  as  they  are  oi)jecls  of  derision  and 
conteiiipt.  < 

We  said  f  hni  tto  man  of  genius  would  write  a  book  of  iht 
kind  now  alluded  to,  and  the  reason  ^  this,  tUat  tho  principia 
on  which  such  books  are  written  is  absurd.  The  exact  re* 
presentation  of  visible  objects  can  never  be  created  in  tb« 
mind  '  by  the  iisere  power  of  words.  The  pencil  alone  <;aa 
give  the^rekPinJiage  of  external  nature.  Ail,  written  descrip* 
tions,lh(erefi^re,.  that  pretend  to  give  a  portrait  of  ihesceoe^ 
are  vague,  inetfectua),  and  false.  This  observation  does  not 
apply  to  descriptive  poetry,  which  depea4«aUogeiher<  upoii 

€itiT.  R»v.  Vol,  17.  JM«y,  l»09.  E  - 
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different  princijples.  Her  object  is  to  awaken  in  the  soni  a 
beaatiful  image  of  beauty  that  may  exist.  She  does  not 
paint  this  mountain,  this  valley  or  this  lake.  She  does  not 
speak  to  the  outward  eye  but  to  the  inmost  heartland  her  fairy 
voice  transports  the  soul  to  some  deli8:htful  regi6n  where 
all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  in  nature  is  assembled.  But  this  can- 
not  be  done  in  prose — it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  poetry. 

Is  there  nothing  then  for  the  prose- writer  to  describe  in 
external  nature?  We  answer^  nothing.  Merely  to  say  what 
our  eyes  have  seen  actually  existing  requires  no  talents  and 
can  bestow  no  dolight.  This  is  all,  however,  that  a  man  can 
do,  who  possesses  no  poetical  genius.  The  pleasure  also  which 
lie  derives  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  can,  when  de» 
•cribed,  produce  no  pleasnre  in  another.  It  is  trae  that  the 
fery  names  of  hills,  and  woods,  and  torrents  delight  those 
whom  their  realities  delight.  So  far,  therefore,  writers  of 
this  kind  may  please  in  spite  of  themselves—but  it  is  plain 
that,  after  all,  the  reader  creates  his  own  enjoyment.  Fally 
lo  Ulastrate  this  doctrine  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  sources  of  feeling  connected  with  visible  obfects-^ 
and  into  the  established  principles  of  true  descriptive  poe-i 
try.  This  we  intend  to  do  on  a  future  occasion  and  there^ 
fore  now  turn  our  attention  to  Mr.  .Weld,  whose  work  fur* 
Dishes  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  our  theory. 

If,  instead  ot  the  Irish  names  of  places,  Scottish  ones  were 
introdnced,  Mr.  Weld's  descriptions  of  Killailiey  would  do 
as  well  for  a  Loch  Lomond,  and  another  slight  variationof  the 
same  l^ind  would  convert  them  into 'equally  good  pictures 
of  the  Epglish  lakes.  The  same  book  plight  thus  be  sold 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  as  a  difl&rent  perform- 
ance, and  Mr.  Weld's  fame  widely  diffused  as  the  topogra- 
pher  general  of  the  united  kingdom.. 

His  reasons  for  publishidg  this  ponderous  tome  are  not 
▼ery  distinctly  stated.  He  says  '  that  the  scenery  of  KiU, 
larney  has  hitherto  remained  very  imperfectly  known,*  and 
in  support  of  this  assertion  adds  with  singular  acnteness, '  in 
every  account  of  Ireland  its  extraordinary  beauty  has  been 
dwelt  upon^it  has  been  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  has  afford* 
ed  subjects  for  a  great  variety  of  engravings.'  He  then  toys 
that  he  thought  it  right  to  accompany  his  plates  with  writ- 
ten  descriptions/  because  engravings  leave  the  mind  jgnoraml 
of  the  component  parts  of  a  landscape  ;'  where  this  ig* 
norance  ezisu  there  seems  little  hope  of  its  being  removed 
by  any  descriptiou  of  Mr.  W^eld,  but  the  truth  b,  that 
landscape  painting  is  valuable  from  performing  better  than 
poetry  that  which  is  here  represented  beyond  its  sphere. 

We  shall  iadulge  our  readers  with  a  few  speeioiens  of  this 
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work^  find  inform  them  at  the  same  time  that  thej  may 
peruse  the  whole  for  the  moderatt  sum  of  two'guiaeas.  The 
author  thus  decribes  the  cascade  of  Turk. 

f  After  heavy  rains  a  vast  body  of  water  descends  down  the  precis 
pice  which  covers  the  face  of  the  rock  with  a  sheet  of  zchitefoamJlht 
fides  of  the  chasm  are  thickly  planted  with  iarch  trees^which  it  might 
be  supposed  from  the  rapidity  of  iheir  growth  had  found  a  soil  as 
congenial  to  their  nature  as  that  of  the  Alps  or  Appenines.  As  yet 
these  trees  have  not  acquired  the  picturesque  attire  of  age,  but  when 
they  arrive' at  maturity,  and  ate  bowed  down  ^by  the  storm., 
their  aopearance  must  heighten  the  enchantment  of  the  scene.  Th« 
eye  of  fancy  will  perhaps  imagine  that  it  already  beholds  their 
withered  arms  gray  with  lichens  extended  athwart  the  dark  rocks^ 
whilst  the  parent  stem,  prostrated  in  the  flood)  lies  contending  with 
the  impetuosity  of  the  current/  ' 

Ih   this    extract  we    find   the  author  meDtioQing   as  a 
cbaracteriatic  of  one  waterfall^an  appearance  that  must  belong   * 
to  every  otheryand  he  concludes  with  slating  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  exist  till  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  | 

Our  author  i^  so  delighted  with  his  success  in  describing. 
the  cascade  of  Turk^  that  his  mind  begins  to  revel  and  lux* 
uriate  in  the  wanton  liberty  of  imagination^  and  at  last  gives 
birth  to  the  following  most  important  moral  truths. 

*  The  same  prospects,  it  is  true,  may  be  more  readily  command- 
ed by  proceeding  in  a  boat  along  the  shore,  and  occasionally  land- 
ing, but  the  pleasure  they  afford  under  the  different  circumstances 
of  a  deliberate  approach  from  the  water,  or  of  an  adventurous  ram- 
ble through  the  woods,  varies  considerably.  In  the  one  case  the 
personadvances,  aware  in  si^roe  measure  of  what  he  is  to  behold 
in  the  other  the  views  burst  upon  him  ^nforseen,  and  produce 
an  additional  pleasure  from  the  unexpectedness  of  their  appearanco 

*  In  this,  as  in  other  instances  where  the  object  is  of  higher  im- 
port, the  pleasure  arising  from  the  attainment  of  our  desire,  is 
o^n  lessened  by  anticipation  during  the  moments  of  pursuit.' 

AtMucross  Abbey  Mr.  Weld  deems  it  expedient  to  mora- 
lize upon  the  effects  of  monastic  institutions^  and  he  finally 
draws  these  most  consistent  conclusions  from  premises  that 
warrant  neither. 

'These  places  were  the  asylums  of  men  who,  Voluntarily  renojunc-  '-. 
log  the  seducing  pleasures  of  this  world,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
services  of  religion  and  chgirity;'  immediately  he  adds  '  the  philoso** 
phical  mind  triiunphs  at  the  dissolution  of  these  institutions.'  . 

Ab  a  descriptire  and  moral  writer  Mr.  Weld  certainly  can« 
not  dain  a  Ttrj  high  places    But  the  numerous  engravings 
,  .  E  2 
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with  which  thi^volame  is  embellished,  are  emioently  htan^ 
^al,  and  reflect  booour-4m  the  names  of  Byrne,  Middimao^ 
Jbandseer,  8ic  fcc^ 


Art.  VI  [.— //  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  on  a  new  Plan. 
By  John  Jones.  Second  edition.  \%mo»pp,  835.  Long*- 
aian.     1808. 

THE  art  of  grammar,  says  a  critic  of  singular  sagacity 
•ud  eritditioDy  has  been  rather  impeded  than  advanced  bjr 
the  labours  of  grammarians.  Tliis  has  been  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  language,  in  most  of  the  grammars 
of  which  the  attention  is  distrHCted  with  a  multiplicity  of  rulea 
which  are  themselves  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  anoma<> 
lies  and  distinctions.  The  grammars,  which  are  ibos.t  gene- 
rally in  use,  were  composed  by  men  who  hafl  no  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  (he  human  mind,  and  who  could  not  trace 
the  habits  of  expression  to  those  h»bits  of  thought,  which 
priginate   in   the  intellectual   constitution  of  man.      The 

?;rammarSj  indeed,  of  all  languages,  must  draw  their  rulea 
roi^  the  general  ptactiice  ;  and  in  languages  whic^h  ar^  no 
longer  spoken,  that  practice  can  be  ascertained  only  from 
^jrrittendo'cmnents.  , 

,  Thougfi  languages  when  they  come  to  be  examined  seem, 
like  some  great  and  orderly  8lruclure,to  have  been  formedac-^ 
cording  to  a  regular  method,  yet  they  have  originally  arisen 
rather  out  of  foriuilous  and  occasional  contrivance,  than 
uniform  and  premeditated  plan.  Fortuitous  use  has  by  con« 
•tant  repetition,  been  indurated  into  habit.  But  though 
language  is  not  originally  formed  according  to  any  pre'coa* 
ceived  plan,  or  established  rules,  yet  its  structure  ankl  it* 
combinations  are,  though  imperceptibly,  influenced  by  cer- 
tain principles  which  exist  in^  the  human  mind.  4Ience, 
though  languages  are  formed  without  rule,  thej  are  found, 
when  formed,  to  be  susceptibje  of  rules.  Grammatical  rules 
are  conclusions  drawn  from  the  general  practice  of  any  lan- 
guage, but  this  practice  is  itself  agreeable  to  an  invisible 
rule,  or  to  some  established  opder. of  ideas  in  the  human 
mind.  If  forms  and  modifications  of  language  depend  on 
custom, yet  custom  is  influenced  by  analogy.  The  philosophy 
01  the  human  m'md  will  often  enable  us  to  explain  how  the 
onstom  originates;  and  thus,  the  art  of  grammar  may  be 
illustrated  by  ^BCtaphysical  sag^acity  and  resiearcn. 

*  Duplex  omains/  says  a  most  acute  philologist  and  grammarian, 
^gjrajsmatici  Oifficiun  cst,altenftm^iit,qQia  necessariw  sint  cujuscaBoqa* 
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Cnguft,  et  ab  ip84  natura  constitata^  partes,  beii#  intelltgat,  alternm, 
atqu4  ratione  ea,  quam  explicftiidam  sibi  sumpsitjiiigua  istis  parti  bus 
^  Qsa  sit,  easque  conformahiiprobe  habeat  perspectum.  In  uir&qu«  r|i 
a  pkri&quf  videmus  vehenienter  erratum  esse,  quum  nunc  ear,  quia 
in  lingUHrum  explicatione  ad  pbilusophiam  pf  riinent,  non  sath 
ca1)erent«  nunc  ea,  que  *experientia  ciuturnoque  usu  coliigenda 
lunt,  pa  rum  cognovissent,  nunc  deniqtie  stiTitil  in  utroqoe  genei% 
msiite  essent  versati.  Quorum  erroM  sine  immodestia  ab  nobis 
reprebendi  arbitramur,  siquidem  eorum  partim  iilit  ^eniporibus 
vixerunt,  quibus  hoc  pbilosophiae  lunifn,  qu>  nunc  utimur,  nrmduin 
erat  iiteris  admutum,partim  auteAi  levitate  atque  inertiftsuftjustam 
reprehtrnsianem  meriti  sunt.  Nam  ut  parcendum  debilitati  tit^ 
adversus  segnaiem  et  levitatem  male  fueris  clemens.  que  n^n  natural 
tnnt,  sed  animi  vitia.  Ac  plersequc  res  multo  minus  ^unt,  quaiti 
putantur  difficiles,  si  quis  ad  eas  pntefaciendas  streoue  accedar» 
aeque  -aut  dfterreri  ss  specie  d^fficuhatis  putiatur,  aut  mirum 
qaa[\^tam  se  egisse  cendeat,si  atiquid  Incis  bic  lilic  attulerit.  ,Nam 
ti  deroum  licteris  vere  prosuntf  qui  non  ante  desistunt,  quam  penitus 
unamquamqae  rem  exhausisse  m  ioteiligant/  Herman  de  emen* 
dand.  rat.  Gr.  Gram, 

We  believe  that  those,  who  peruse  this  grammar  of  Mr« 
Jones^will  be  conTjnced  that  he  possesses  iti  a  eminent  degree 
those  qualifications  which  are  dee  tned  essential  toagood  g^ai^r 
marian  in  the  above  passagejand  that  he  is  well  acquainted  witti 
the  principles  of  general  grammar,^and  with  the  particular  ge- 
nius and  idiom  of  that  language,  on  which  he  has  thrown 
much  light  in  the  present  performance.  Indeed  this  grammar 
of  Mr.  Jones  isevidentl)'  the  product  of  a  mind  of  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated  powers.  Irproves  him  to  unite  the 
profound  research  of  an  etymologist^  with  the  discriminating 
taste  of  a  critic^  and  the  enlarged  views  of  a  philosopher. 
We  shall  now  let  Mr.  Jones  himself  explain  the  plan 
which  he  endeavoured  to  execute  in  the  composition  of  this 
grammar,  as  well  as  its  distinguishing  peculiarities, 

'  Tbe  principles  which  distinguish  this  grammar,  are  luch  as  werf 
suggested  by  a  study  of  tbe  oriental  tQngues,especia}ly  uf  tbe  liebrcw. 
The  latter  language  is  known  by  all  cumpeient  judges  to  be  tha 
motber  oTtbe  Greek.  It  cannut/  iheretore,  be  deemed  surprising, 
that  tbe  origin  of  those  qXialities  which  characterise  thf  child,  can 
be  found  only  in  the  constituiioi^  of  the  parent.  Proceeding  on 
this  ground,  the  writer,  conformably  to  th«  system  of  the  great 
grammarian  of  our  age,  has  tracf d  tbe  definitives^  the  prepotiitions, 
and  many  of  the  particles,  to  Hebrt^w  nuuiis  or  verbsi:  and,  tronj 
thos^  roots  has  de<iuced  a  primary  signi^ation,  latu  which  ara 
resolvable  all  their  figurative  or  secou^tary  senses,  however  numer- 
ous and  complicated. 

<  9^  QQmdmug  the  Greek  ttrms,  as  exibting  ia  their  |)fimitiyes( 
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and  before  ibey  were  modified  by  Greek  terminations,  the  author 
has,  moreover,  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  o/<Ae 
cases  :9ii\A  tbe  application  of  their  meaning,  thus  ascertained,  to  iht 
Syntax  of  the  language,  forms  another  peculiar  feature  in  th^  cha- 
racter of  this  Grammar. 

*The  Hebrew  long'ie,  on  account  of  its  high  antiquity,hoW8  forth 
to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  tbe  origin  of  language,  the  seve- 
ral steps  which  tbe  human  mind  adopted  in  tbe  formation  of  speech. 
Among  thrse  steps  the  following  is  worthy  af  notice.  Words,  de- 
noting active  qualities,  t.r.  those  ideas  which  the  mind  acquires 
by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  in  given  circumstances ;  are  no 
other  than  the  names  of  the  subject  and  agent  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, combined  int«  one  term  ;  in  other'  words,  verbs  are  the 
^amesof  sensible  objects,  with  the  personal  pronouns  annexed  to 
them* 

•  This  principle,  suggested  by  the  Hebrew,  is  applied  to  the 
Greek  :  and  hence  all  the  variety  of  terminations  belonging  to  tbe 
Greek  verb,  which,  by  their  vast  number,  load  the  memory,  «iid 
jetard  the  efforts  of  tbe  learner,  are  reduced  to  six  pronouns.  The 
8tme  principle  has  enabled  the  author  to  resolye  the  two  cUss^  of 
verbs,  in  at  and  in  fu,  into  one  common  form  ;  to  accouiit  for  tbe 
origin  of  tbe  active,  passive,  and  middle  voices,  and  to  assign  to 
the  two  last  the  cause  of  their  peculiar  signification. 

'  This  principle,  eminently  useful  in  a  grammatical  light,  is  yet 
more  so  in  another  point  of  view.  Terms,  denoting  active  or  ab* 
stract  qualities,  as  having  no  prototype  corresponding  to  them  in 
nature,  a  reference  to  which  might  serve  to  define  and  perpetuate 
their  bignification,  are  liable  to  endless  fluctuations  and  misconcep- 
tions. But  this  is  not  tbe  case  with  the  names  of  sensible  objects. 
These,  continuing  much  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries,  convey, 
when  impressed  on  the  organs  of  sense,  accurate  ideas  of  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  in  general  render  the  meaning  of  their  terms  cor- 
rect and  invariable,  though  transfused  from  one  language  to  ano- 
ther. In  order  then  to  ix  tbe  primary  sense  of  a  verb,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tbe  noun  whence  it  is  derived  :  and 
what  cannot  be  established  by  this  mean,  is  likely  to  be  effected  by 
recurring  to  the  primitive  term,  as  existing  in  one  of  the  Oriental 
dialects/ 

The  syntax  in  most  Greek  grammars  consists  of  a  con- 
fused heap  of  observations,  in  which  we  in  vain  look  for  any 
thing  like  clear  method  or  philosophical  arrangemeDt.<— The 
obse^. rations  themselves  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
common-place  work  of  the  writers,  without  any  regard  to 
certain  general  principles  to  which  the  varieties  of  con- 
struction might  be  referred,or  from  which  they  might  be  de* 
duced.  Herman,  in  his  book  "  de  emendandi  ratione  GriB* 
c«  grammaticae/' p.  xiii.^says, — 

^  Hu)uscemo(li  obaervationes  quibus  nunc  fere  constat  Gr«ca  syn- 
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tftxis,«ptiores  lexicis,  quam  ddctnnse  grammatics  sunt.  Nam  quo 
.  ver^  syntaxis  dictmereatur,  ea  in  quosdam  locos  describenda  est,  at 
tanquam e  fontibu» suis  singula  convtructionum  genera  repeli  possint.  . 
Qaamquam  in  hoc  qiioque  gf^nere  magna  cautio  adbibanda  erit, 
ne  usiia  div«r»arum  aetatum  gentiumque  immo  etiam  diversoruia 
scriptorum,  uniusgentis  stati&queebnfuudatur.' 

•^  We  think  that  that  part  of  Mr.  Jones's  grammar  which 
is  contined  to  the«yntax>  is  very  happily  laboured.  It  is 
not  en  cumbered  with  rules;  but  the  rules  which  are  gived,' 
are  clearly  expressed  and  copiously  ej^^ipplified.— The  au- 
thor indeed  lias  not  delineated  the  varieties  of  construation 
which  were  prevalent  in  different  ages  and  nations,  or  ia 
different  periods  in  the  same.    ' 

^    in  chap.  vii«  on  the roices,  moods,  and   tenses,  we  meet  ^ 
with  many  acute  and  ingenious  observations.     We  will  se- 
Jecton^  of  these. 

*  The  Jirst  aorist^  if  its  signification  corresponded  with  the  name, 
should  denote  timt  unlimiied^  i.  e.  express  those  propositions  which,  . 
being  universally  true,  know  not  the  distinctions  of  time.  An^  it  is 
sometimes  employed  to  convey  this  sense.  This  is  «v  Moved  son^ 
M  whom  I  am  will  pleased^  n'*yttio)cnva,  not  meaning  I  am  well 
pleksed  now,  in  opposition  to  the  past  oi*  the  future,  but  in  whom  I 
am  at  atl  times  well  pleased.  Longinus  thus  beautifully  describes 
the  effect  of  the  sublime  in  composition  ;  but  the  sublime  seasonably 
introJucedJike  a  whirlwind,  scatters  all  things,  and  exhibits  in  one 
View  the  collective  power  of  the  speaker/  T^J/of  1%  *itw  xatj^ts^s  ^myOtw 
ra  n  VfatyfAotrot,  httwcitninrwj  }if^ofnaiy  xai  rqv  rov  fnro^s  txibvs  aSfoav 
nAt^aro  ^w»«fAiv,^  Sect.  1.  — S/f^^o-w— tiwJiilaTo  put  in  the  first 
aorisi  not,  as  Pearce  erroneously  supposes,  to  express  the  instanm 
taneousness  or  force  of  the  sublime,  but  to  shew  that  this  is  its  efl^ect 
universalljf,  in  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  Toupe,  fallowing 
Graevius  and  Casaubon,  renders  them,  solet  disjicere  tt  patefacere^ 
which,  though  nearer  to  the  truth,  feebly  conveys  the  power  of  the 
.teuse.' 

Fft  chap.  viii.  ,Mr.  Jones  explains  the  syntax  of  preposi- 
tions.—In  this  part  of  his  work^  he  displays  no  ordinary  por- 
tion of  etymological  penetration. — We  will  adduce  one  or 
two  instances. 

1.  Tn  (from  the  Hebrew  aw,  ab,  a  stem  or  root  ;  and  as  the  root 
a  underneath  the  tree  or  plant  springing  from  it,  the  primary  sense 
ofv«»is)inrix«R.  Y«o  governs  the  genitive,  the  dative,  and  the 
accusative  ;  vw  ao^iUs^  under  a  shield  ;  vm  f^nrif «,  under  a  mother  ; 
^  Mfi0y,  uuder  a  law. 

Farther,  the  root  of  a  tree  is  the  cause  or  instrument  of  its 
growth :  hence  Inn  with  a  noun  after  it  in  the  genitiveor  dative  case, 
expresses  the  cause^  agent,  or  instrument,  o£  the  action  specified  in 
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Ab  same  cltuie ;  And  they  mn  bapiued  in  the  Jordan  by  him,  hif 
*vTdi^,  he  being  the  cause  of  their  baptism.  Tfo  rji  «•««#  tvpn^r*,  He 
uas  praised  bi/  means  of  U»  poetry — he  waspraisedy  the  cause  of  his 
praise  was  his  poetry^ 

"    <  Finally,  as  a  root  shoots  upwards  to  at  (o  appaar  above  the 
ground,  vo«  is  sometimes  to  be  rendered'  from  under,;  and   is  ap. 
plied  to  things  which  are  disengaged  from  others  under  which,  as  it . 
were,  they  lay,    Thus^feo^^lvyot;  thxni  tznsovf,  helooiened  the  horses 
from  under  the  yoke*' 

^   Mr.  Jones  derivea 

*  E«ri  (from  the  Hebrew  ♦fey,  epi,  a  branch.  And  as  a  branch 
grows  upon  the  stem, it  hence  signifies)  CPON.  Eir#  governs  the 
genidve,  the  dative,  and  the  accusative. 

^  Jesus  came  from  Galilee  to  John  upon  the  Jordan^tttt  ri* 
^•^otm,  m^-aning^  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  It  has  sometimea 
the  genitive  or  dative  when  connected  with  a  verb  of  motion;  be- 
cause the  Greeks  considered  the  place  to  which  a  person  tended , 
not' merely  iis  the  object  of  his  attention,  but  us  a  motive  in  his 
inin<i,  and  giving  birth  to  his  ihotfon.  £w<  w  x^C^'  i5*^<?«»,  to 
uatk  upon  {towards)  the  country.  lEvnstw<nf  tX»vmf,  to  drive  t ha 
horses  upon  {towards)  the  ships, 

*  The  noun  following  ro/  always  expresses  the  thing  which  it 
under,  and  suppoirt^  that  which  precedes  it,  as  (he  stem  of  a  trea 
is  under  and  supports  the  branches.  Hence  tw/,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  expresses  the  relation  of  one  consequence  or  effect  to  another^ 
which  is  its  cause,  and,  as  it  were,  the  basis  supporting  it.  Thus, 
•I  i'oi  i^ov^t^f  fthost  upon  power  J  i.e.  those  men  in  power.  a^/i/ai» 
#•  sm  Towry,  we  dismiss  thee  upon  this  condttion — this  condition 
is  the  ground  upon  which  we  dismiss  thee.  Ovic  aX^ryt  iJiAx9<r^ 
e<»ttuc^a  i«7  Afdx^,  we  will  not  eonfertd  ppon  any  oiher^  prize-^  wo 

.     mil  not  contend^  any  other  prize  being  the  ground  of  our  content 
tion.     EJ>*  iiuf  vir»fx^,  it  is  upon  il^,  i  e.  it  is  in  our  potser. 

*  He,  who  is  opoo  his  adversary,  \%  against  bim;'Efr<  T^t<rfft 
ItMxttr^t,  to  fight  upon  the  Trojans^  i.  e.  Sb  to  Jlght  at  to  beat 
them  down  and  trample  them  under  feet,  timgecrc  tow  AOwfMiws  rvf 
IB  avTQt  o^f  ar^Xtfetf,  he  a'tempied^to  relieve  the  Athenians  of  their 
anger  upon  him yu^.  soften  the  anger  of  the  Athenuns  against 
him.* 

Mr.  J.  deduces  the  various  significatTons.ofttfi  from  lh<» 
Arabic yno,  pera,  emimnce  or  summit;  of  A(i/p,  from  the 
Arabic  D3K,  atopho,  the  forepart,  the  face,  the  part  turned  to 
another,  and4hence  denoting  m/^ecfmj,  about,  concefningl 

"But  thalpai't  of  this  grammar  which  the  authcwr  appeal  a  to 
have  laboured  with  the  greatest  success  is  ch.ix.on  the  origin 
of  verbs.  Here  Mr.  Jones  may  fairly  contend  for  the 
palm  of  learning,  of  penetration,  and  research  with  any  of 
hii  prcdeecsaors.     We  shouht  do  ao  injustice  lo  Mr.  Joafea 
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md  a  dit  •enricc  to  our  readers  if  we  diet  not  extraptltherdlljp 
Aom  ibmcluipterof  hti  insiructiye  perfpnnance. 

'  First,  verbs  were  originally  ttie  names  of  tUngs,   and  receif«4 
^ir  cbaracler  At  verbs  from  associalion.    Secondly,  eyery  v^rb 
consists  Off  a  prunoQ at  expressing  an  agent,  and  of  a  noun,  or  Cha 
substitute  of  a  noun,  expressing  an  object.     Thirdly,  the  termina« 
tions,  •»,  mil  »•  •«>>  H**h  "*>  •»•»»  ^h  **"»  •c*  ff' >  »^i  V»)  •*?»  WjHrefe 
originully-  the  personal  pronouns,  and  from  theses,  with  the  GhanfQ| 
which  they  underwent,  have  proceededl  ail  the  variations  of  ptrso% 
■icK>d,  tense,  number,  and  voice.     From  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Greek  verb  in  the^e  respects^  may  be  explained  many  pecuiiari^ 
ties  which  cannot  otherwise  ba  accounted  fors    The  first  persoa 
« is,  as  has  already   been  observed,  a  fragment  of  tyir.     ^^  tha 
same  analozy  that  syw  becomes  «|4>9  verbs  in  ^  are  changed   into 
pu;  asm^humiM.     The  Iftrst  person  o^tative^  even  in  verbs  iii4i| 
conforms  to  the  same    analogy— ^t^stm^,    which    originated   Hi 
rmr^^  though  obsolete.     From  this  source  the  Latins  have  bor» 
rowed  the  final  m — amabam.     The  second   person  in  Hebrew  it 
j^lhOf  a  fragment  of  t^,aU  thou*     Hence  the  lonians  formed   this 
^rsott  in  5«-— •i«tb,  lAow  kmow^esif  iit9my  thou  vast.     The  above  ^ 
fragment  consisting  of  the  consonantM  or  t  only,  was  corrupted  into  n 
Hence,  the  second  person  in  every  tense  of  the  active  voice  termi* 
Bates  in  r,  with  «.  or  «  short  preceding-— ri^s-ic.     The  subjunctives 
IP  form  no  part  of  the  original  pronomtSf  but  were  inserted,  as  is 
often  the  case,  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  Mrv9r$i^  for^rvmrn. 
The  third  proaoun  i^  Hebrew  is  1^*1  hoe,  which  in  Eaglish  (s  the  pa«^ 
rentofi^,  and  inGpeek  of  f.     This,  with   the   subjunctive/,  forms 
ihe  third  person  "Wwrw. .  To  the  original  t  the  lonians  added  m. 
Thus  IB  verbs  in  pu,  TifiwoPi,  or  t^Aiti,  for  T/fti;  aiid  in  the  subjunctive 
of  verbs  in  «r,  we  have  tX^iwi  for  sTydv*     In  Arabic,  the  ordinal  of  lire 
is  ran.  -Hence  the  Greek  dual  m  or  ro  '/rt^mrwj  they  two  btat^ 
.  The  personal  terminations  in  the  plural  are  .ail   fornufd  from    the 
singular,    Thusi/M,  by  the  analogy  of  the  third  declension  is  tfot^ 
and  in  this  form  it  was  used  by  the  Doric,  the  roost  ancient  dialect 
of  Greice*-*iwro^uf«  iTi/4«QMi(,  z)p«  btai.     In  the^  common  tongue^ 
.   I|k)  final  s  becume^^ corrupted  into  )i*     The  second  plural  is  the  same 
in  its  origin  with  that  ot  the  singular  n  r»  or  ri — rimr%T%j  aad  the 
third  plural  is  the  same  with  the  third  singular,  difierenliy  contract* 
ed,  r<9i«cr/,  ndnffi)  n^t^u     The  third  of  verbs  in  «;  is   formed    from 
the  third  oftliose  in  fis4^  with    the  subjunctive  v  annexed<-^Tvwn<rf^ 
vvirncnrr)  which  is  theiEolic  form,  and  hence,  in  the  common*  tonguOf 
4rv«foi«0u.  .  Th'evuwttl  i,  not  only  in  single  instances,  but  whole clas$et 
of  wordjs,  is  converted  into  •.     Thus  in  the  ibrmutioo  of  nouns  from' 
^tTb%y  rt^ffw,  to tutyvoff.%,  section;    in  forrHiag  the  perfect   middle, 
ei»P«/,  lamot^f  and  sometimes  the  perfect  active,   0^xa/,  0<^x*  »  >^* 
•iDTming  circnmflex,  frpm  other  verbs,    r^r^uir,  r^cnt-tu ;  tm^,    refto; ; 
by  corrupitcia  in  single  words,  o^yrff,  §^vmt^  detiies^  y^vo,  g4fHU,    Ori 
Ibaseniie'prilie^le^  Uie^oiiciMn  became  mm  in  ike  third  plural,  of; 
^he  comnioA  tongee.    The  model  of  the  imperfect  ia  verbs  is  ^  is/ 
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•#9  ir,  a,  treif,  '^-nVf  i/ay^  m,  i^vsi^p.  This,  by  changbg t  into  o,  in  some  of 
the  persons  gsive  binh  to  t)»iit  of  verbs  in  v  in  (be  same  Xense,  oy,,  «(y 
■,tTo»,  tr»fir,  ofAtv,  tTi,  •»«>.  The  first  person  in  Hebrew  ir  ♦»  eni,  I, 
4nd'the  third  pluralis  Persian  |r*il  aesdn^they.  The  more  anciAit 
Ibrin  was  eowir,  or  i««y,  and  not  ov.  Hence  we  read  h^Asmip,  but  in  the 
common  tongHe  o^w  is  contracted  into  Mr*«*f'iv«m9»»y  tmrrw/ 

. '  The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  combining  the; subject  of  discourM 
with  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  oblique  case  :  thus  9H(»sfut,  house  for 
pUj  which  do  not,  as  before,  coalesce  as  a  subject  with  an  agent; 
but  as  a  subject  with  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  for  whoon 

,  it  is  intended.  Hence  their  combination  came  to  convey  the  idea,  X 
am  housed  or  built  i  for  £he  jauxiliary  am  serves  only,  to  assert  that 
built  m  housed  belongs  to  the  pronoun  preceding  it,  and  to  cement 
their  union  in  the  mind  as  subject  and  predicate.  In  the  same 
panner,if  a^if  r^t  be  annexed  to  the  word,  omo^,  we  have  tHa^  vot^'^iMs 

^  Mtf  Mouse  for  thee,  house  for  him*  And  these  contractions,  by  slight 
changes,  became  txi^o^jLOU,  tnal^tvsuy  onu^ranf  I  am  buiitp  thos^  .  ori 
buiUyheisbuUt,' 

'  *  In  the  infancy  of  language,  while  words,  were  yet  scanty,  the  most 
natural  way,  whereby  a  writer  or  speaker  might  give  an  additional 
force  to  his  discourse,was  to  repeat  such  terms  as  he  wished  to  render 
.  tmfhaUe.  The  more  ancient  any  language  is,  the  more  numerous 
appear  the  traces  of  such  repetitions  ;  and  next  to  the  Hebrew,  they 
form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Greek  tongue*-  Thus  fuut  ymm  i 
desire  desire,  blended  into  one  word,  become  yum^Mot^  and  mean  I 
greatly. desire.  S»v  0»v,  I  walk  toolk,  ^fiam^  I  stride;  fioftfyum,  I 
speak  fast^stammer/ue.  cease  to  speak  from  speaking  fast;  nsmftJ^Atuff 
I  shine  brightly,  from  f  «iMr  f«iw ;  «rffoyiw,(by  contraction  wtfpw,)  I 
Ml  completely^  from  ^oww  ;  n>iram,  1  much  injure,  from  rmm  rmu  ; 
XAffitf,  I  greatly  wish^  from  KaumXauti',  •y^r^opv^  I  am  vigilant,  from 
^ty§iftttytift*,I  stirsiir*  From  this  account  it  follows  :  1.  That  the 
amgment  is  only  the  remains  of  a  verb  doubled^  in  order  to  augment 
the  sensed  2.  This  augment  takes  place  in  the  present  tenH,  at  well 
as  in  th^imperfect,  as  roiiw,  nranv  ;  >iJ^nyt\  xntA^«  ;  dn^,  rtOntu.  3, 
That  the^ugment  of  the  imperfect,  and  of  the  aorists,  is  but  a  corrup- 
tion still  more  remote,of  the  reduplication ;  and  thatthe  dialect,  which 
prefixes  a  consonant  to  the  vowel,like  the  perfect,  such  as  irtwX»iy<wr»y 
for  iv^^iiyorro,  is  the  more  ancient  usage,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  ph- 
vmitive  simplicity  of  the  language.  4.  The  augment  is  applied  to 
the  first  and  second  futures  ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  increase  the 
signification  of  the  verb  ;  tia)/*»,  rtrv^m,  mn^afofjiat,  I  xoill  loudly  or 
•Boon  cry  ;  wHoyuUr^  shall  be  greatly  faiigued,  5.  Tbe  form  called  by 
grammarians  paulo-post-fniurtim,  is  not  a  dictitrct  tense,  but  the  first 
future  middle  augmented  ;  rtavfAait  rtTiao(*»i,  rv^ofiMfrtrtf^lftinmi.  6* 
The  augment  of  the  Perfect  comes  nearer  to  the  original  ieduplice>* 
tion  than  that  of  any  other  tense,  which  is  preserved  still  more  disi- 
'  tinctly  in  the  augment  of  verbs  beginning  with  vowels-ro^Tt^XsyovMnK, 
and  the  like.     By  the  analogy  which  obtained  among  the  louaDS,  of 
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cli^n^ng  9  with  4ts  concomitant  vowel  into  »,  the  imperfect  form 
tirrvirof  or  rtrv^Kt  probably  came  the  perfect  rfn/w^X)  TfTt^««  The 
third  person  plural  would  then  be  Tiru^trdMr.  Hence  the  Boeotians 
used  TfTw9«».  The-Dorians  write  rtrv^avn,  which  in  the  common 
tongue  is  softened  into  rtrv^ctct.  The  simple  and  natural.way  of  form- 
ing the  perfect,  was  to  give  it  the  characteristic  of  the  present,  to 
which  it  has  the  closest  affinity  in  sense,  ti;*^;,  mwrx  ;  Xiyo/,  >i»Xoy», 
But  fruM  the  facility  with  which  letters  of  the  sam6  organs  are 
changed  for  one  another,  nrv9x  became  rtru^etf  and  XtXoya,  AcXi;^di« 
Hence  Tvrwa  and  XcXovA)  which  are  improperly  called  the  perfect 
middle,  seem  the  original  perfect,  and  what  is  called  the  perfect 
active,  became  so  by  corruption.  And  as  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  difference  in  fact,  th are  is  none  in  signification.  When,  from 
whatever  cause,  x  was  adopted  as  the  characteristic  of  the  perfect,  it 
prevailed  in  verbs,  which  still  retained  the  characteristic  of  the  present 
"— «eida;,  wiwoiOoK,  9^in/xa.  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  perfect  mid- 
dle and  perfect  active,  is  a  fiction  of  grammarians,  founded  on  the  in* 
terchange  of  similar  consonants,  or  the  blind  impulse  of  analogy.' 

These  speeimeDS  will  prove  that  Mr.  Joties  possesses  no 
common  share  of  Grecian  literature  and  of  philological 
talent ;  and  that  his  Grammar  is  well  circulated  to  supply 
what  was  much  wanting,  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  rational 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  copious  and 
polished  language  that  ever  existed  in  any  period  of  the 
>yorld.   .  ^ 


Abt.  y  III. -^ John  de  Lancaster.  A  Novel.  By  Richard 
Cumberland,  Esq.  InS  vols*  \9mo.  \l.  Is.  Lacking- 
ton.  1809. 

WHEN  the  Nestor  of  modern  literature,  who  has  already 
outlived  three  generations  of  poets  and  philosophers,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds, 
whose  recollection  can  convey  him  back  almost  to  the  days 
of  Pope  and  Addison,  enters  the  field  again  with  forces  un- 
impaired, and  condescends  to  wield  his  pen  for  the  entertain* 
ment  and  instn^ction.  of  another  rising  age,  criticism  it 
disarmed,  and  even  envy  ^^  smooths  her  wrinkled  front." 
We,  who  have  been  apt  to  value  ourselves  on  the  fullness  of 
our  wigs,  and  mature  respectability  of  our  deportment,  shrink, 
by  his  side,  into  mere  sixth-form  monitors,  and  feel  our- 
selves possessed  of  just  as  much  authority  to  call  him  before 
the  bar  ofonr  shcoot-boy  tribbnal^  as,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
we  had  to  inquire  into  the  condiict  of  our  parents^or  guar- 
dians. 
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sun  less  do  we  thiok  it  oor  duty  strictly  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  the  terv  high  pleasure  which  we  have  derired" 
irom  Mr.  Cumberfand's  present  gift«  because  it  ulust  be  ex* 
tremely  diificuUi  and  if  it  were  less  so  might  be  ungracious^ 
to  ascertain  bow  nauch  of  that  pleasure  legitimately  belongs 
to  the  book  itself,  and  how  much  arises  from  our  yenera* 
tlon  for  the  author.  With  regard  to  the  o^ost  prpmiaeat 
feature  of  the  composition*  for  instance^  it  is  not  .at  all  easy 
to  say  how  far  we  are  intesested  by  it  in  the  conduct  of  the 
siory^^and  how  far  from  the  insight  which.it  affords  into  the 
character  of  him  whom  Goldsmith  so  happily  delineated^ 

'  The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
The  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be^  not  as  they  are  ; 
Whose  gallants  are  all  faultless,  whose  women  divine,^     * 


Whose  fools  have  their  follies  s6  lost,  in  ff  cro\|d 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud  ; 
■  "  ■  ip.  Who,  -vainly  directing  his  view 

To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 
Quite  siek  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
Grew  lasv  at  lasti  and  drew  from  himself.* 

The  tale  nqw  before  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  any  more  than  with  the  brother  of  Henry  the  fifth  ; 
though  for  an  account  of  one  or  other  of  those  illustrious 
personages,  we  had  so  fully  made  up  our  min€s  from  the 
title-page  that  we  were  (juite  startled  at  opening  with  thcr 
following  sentence* 

'  On  the  1st  of  March,  47^1}  Robert  de  Lancaster,  a  nativa 
of  North- Wales,  and  grandfather  of  my  hero,  had  assembled  bis 
friends  and  neighbours  to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  annw^ 
Tcrsary  of  their  tutelary  saint. 

The  book  thus  commencing  with,  we  will  not  sa^^  a  di«. 
appointment,  but  a  surprize,  continues,  throughout,  to  de« 
ceiye  and  baffle  the  expectations  of  the  reader*  Big,  to  al} 
Ifppearance,  with  tiie  usual  incidents  of  romiance,  with  extra- 
ipirdinary  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  consequent  alternationa 
pf  the^juman  passions,  the  promise  of  a  wonderful  birth  con^ 
^iaotly  diesaway  at  the  moment  of  parturition.  It  seems  as  if. 
^beaniiable  writer  having  been  seduced  by  the  usual  pracitce 
of  no'veiists  to  carry.hia  hero  to  the  verge  of  adversiity  and 
affliction^, suddenly  felt  his  sensibilities  roused  in  favour  of 
the  creature  of  his  imagination^  as  for  a  being  of  ^esb  ao^ 
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biqodi  and  finding  the  helpless  innocent  completely  id  fait 
power^  could  not  prevail  oii  htmseU*  to  exert  thai  power 
otherwise  than  for  his  hnppinesa.  Aecordinglyj^  not  only 
are  all  principal  characters  of  the  piece  endowed  with  hearta 
overflowing  with  th6  milk  of  benevolence  and  affection,  baa 
Ibey  are  also  exempted  from  the  common  lotoffraii  mortar 
lity,  their  lives  affording  a  direct  contradiction,  tothe  sacred 
truth,  that ''  man  is  born  to  ^sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  ap« 
ward^/'  As  for  the  bad  characters  which  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  by  way  of  relief  to  the  good,  th'ey  even  afibrd 
additional  evidence  of  the  •' gentleness  of  spirit"  which  dio, 
tated  the  composition  of  our  tale,  since  they  are  so  monsirdua* 
fy  bad,  ao  totally  unredeemed  by  any  slmde/of  virtue,  that  we 
are  persuaded  no  writer,  acquainted  hke  Mr. Cumberland  witii 
all  the  intricacies. and  incQa$istencies  of  the  human  mlod^ 
would  have  daubed  his  portraits  with  one  unvaiying  blacky 
from  any  other  motive  than  that  of  repugnance  to  the  paia 
of  discriminating  at  all  where  black  must  be  the  preyailing 
colour. 

Phiiip  de  Lancaster,  the  son  of  the  old  gentleman  &ttt 
jntroduetd  to  the  reader,  and  father  of  the  hero,  i^  almost 
the  only  character  of  the  piece  to  whom  neither  of  the  fore^ 
going  remarks  applies.  He  is  placed  (like  Mahoi;pet'»  tomb) 
half  way  between  virtue  and  vice,  precisely  in  that  point  of 
the  mortal  atmosphere,  if  any  such  there  be,  which  is  totally 
void  of  either.  This  personage  is,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can 
recolject,  entirely  original;  and  would,  on  that  account  be 
entitled  to  confer  considerable  praise  on  the  painter,  were  it 
not  for  a  suspicion  that  it  belongs  more  to  the  clafis  of  ca» 
ricature  than  that  of  faithlul   portraiture. 

But  the  view  in  which  this  work  will  be  regarded  with  most 
interest,  and  in  which  it  is  probable  the  author  meant  it 
•hould  be  so  regarded,  is  as  the  sketch  of  a  state  of  society 
and  manners,  venerable  for  it»  primeeval  simplicity,  and  so 
fur  remoVed  Vrom  our  own,  that  we  are  apt  almosbto  hesitate 
in-ascribing  to  it  any  actual  and  local  existence,  and  to  clast 
it  among  the  pleasing  visions  of  the  golden  age  or  the.  mil* 
lennium ;  nevertheless,that  this  patriarchal  coaditioti  prevail* 
ed,  to  a  certain  extent,-not  a  cenlur-y  ago,  in  the  more  re» 
mote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  our  own  country,  may  be 
more  readily  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  astonishing 
strides  made  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  intercourse  ^nd  itf 
attendant  luxurv,  within  the  conipass  of  that  period.  £vea 
within  the  recollection  of  our  fathers,''  to  travel  for  amuses 
H^ot,*' was  a  piece  of  extravagance  ur^beafd  or  nnlhought 
of,  and  of  which  an  instance  hardly  occurred  in  half  a  cen« 
tarjV when  perhaps  some  wbimatcal  Coryat  sprung  up  to 
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run  bair-breadth  risks  daring  half  his  Wie  for  the  pleMore' 
of  recounting  thetn  over  his  fire-side  in  the  other  half,  v^fter' 
'  the  grand  toar,' became  part  of  theregaiar  education  of 
oor  '  gentlemen^'  it  was  long  before  any  one  was  buld  or 
original  enough  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  of  posts  be* 
tween  Paris  and  Naples  ;  and  it  was  mach  longer  before  the 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  this  island  knew  half  so  innch  about  the. 
countries  of  .the  Scots  and  Britons  as  we  now  know  aboat 
Iceland,  Nova  Zembla^  and  New  Zealand.  Subsequent  to 
the  year  1770,  was  published  the  first  '  gentleman's  tour* 
into  Wales;  and  before  that  period,  nothing  but  the  duties 
of  kindred,  or  the  purposes  of  commerce  had  ever  induced 
an  Eoglishman  to  venture  his  carcase  among  precipicea- 
which  we  imagined,  that  none  but  goats  and  Welshmen 
could  inhabit.  It  is  certainly,  therefore  within  the  compaiv 
of  probability,  and  (we  believe)  of  fact,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  >century,  the  gentry  of  Wales  still  retained  the 

firimsaval  featnres  of  character  with  which  Mr.  Camber-' 
and  has  dep):cted  them,  in  the  familj^  of  old  Robert  de 
LancMter  and  his  noble  grandson. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  srory.  but  shall  introduce  otir  readers  to 
some  of  the  festivities  of  Kray  Castle,  assuring  them  that 
Jf  this  specimen  of  aacient  hospitality  induces  them  to  wish 
for  a  more  particular  introduction  to  the  generous  master  of 
the  feast  and  his  family,  their  curiosity  will  be  amply  reward- 
ed in  ihe  perusal  of  the  work,  that  19,  always  proyidedy  that 
they  have  hearts  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  benero* 
leace  of  Mr.  Cumberland's. 

*  .When  tlie  repast  was  over,  and  the  glass  had  cheerfully,  yet 
temperately,  circulated,  the  doors  of  the  great  hall  flew  open  ;  a 
scaffolding  containing  seats  for  the  company,  and  a  stage  lor  the 
performers  had  been  prepared,  and  the  audience  was  full.  Old  de 
Lancaster,  encircled  by  his  guests,  made  the  central  figure  of  the 
assembly,  and  bis  entrance  whs  hailed  by  a  chorus  of  harps,  joining 
in  the  popular  air— CJf  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin^  vSrh?n  this 
was  past,  the  names  of  six  selected  minstrels  were  announced. 
Eachof  these  was  of  high  celebrity  in  his  art,  and  the  respecta- 
1)ility  of  the  audience  called  on  them  for  their  bast  exertioiis.  When 
four  of  this  numb«r  had  now  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit, 
and  the  plaudits  of  the  hearers  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
bestowed  among  them,  there  remained  only  Robin  Ap-Rees,  the  fa- 
mous  harper  of  Penrith  Abbey,  and  David  Williams  of  Kray  Cas- 
tle as  yet  unheard.  In  these  celebrated  performers  there  existed  a 
high  spirit  ©f  emulatiaui  and  the  opinions  of  the  country  were  divii 
ded  between  tbem  :  theugh  rivals  in  art,  they  were  brothers  iii  mis- 
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fortutiterlbt  botli  ytew  bereft  lyf  sigHt^JIfiiiii  7/ba%fir  M  MM 
Mitonides.  .  , 

*  After  a  pa«e  of  some  minutes^  Ap*Il«et  flresented  himsdf*  to 
tbit  spectators,'  led,  like  Tiresiat,  by  hU%yooDg  and  bloonring 
daoghtery  and  fbHowed  by  hit  son,  carrying  bis  harp*  Tbe  inter* 
esting  group  sa.toud^d  all  bearli,  and  set  all  hand^  in  motiottf 
<faat  tbe  ball  rung  witb  tbeir  plaudits.  He  was  a  tall  thin  mao| 
with  stooping  ^J^oalders,  bald  bead^  pale  visage, .  of  a  pensive  caSt; 
and  baliifed  in  a  long  mantle  of  thin  stuff,  bound  about  with  a  ^se» 
coloured  sash  of  silk,  richly  fringed  with  silver^  and  on  his  breast^ 
appending  to  a  ribb<Sn  of  pale  blue,  hung  a  splendid  medal  of 
honour.  Before  he  took  his  seat,  he  stooped  and  made  a^prufound 
obeisance  to  the  company  :  his  daughter  in  the  mean.iiaie,  modesty 
timid,  and  unprepared  for  such  a  scene,  not  venturing  to  encounter 
tbe  eyes  of  the  spectators,  when  she  had  placed  her  father  in  his 
Beat,  no  longer  able  to  struggle  with  her  sensibility,  sunk  into* bis 
arms,  trembling»  and  on-  the  point  to  faint :  her .  brother  stood 
aghast  and  helpless  :  the  ladies  manifeated  their  alarm  by  screaoMi 
and  the  men  were  rising  from  their,  seats,  when  our  hero,  whoso 
only  monitor  was  his  heart,  leapt  on  the  stage,  and  sprung  to  hev 
relief;  she  revived,  and  he  gallantly  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  where 
the  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  obseriKiiion  of  the  compan^^  who 
cheered  him  with  a  loud  applause.  Silence  being  restorecj,  Ap* 
liees  began  to  tune  his  harp.  He  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  ^e 
inspiration  of  his  muse ;  his  bosom  yet  laboured  with  the  recent 
agitation  of  his  spirits,  when  at  length  he  threw  his  hand  over  the 
atrings,  and  began  the  symphony.  His  song  was  tbe  tale  of  ancient 
days:  he  took  for  his  theme  the  religious  legend  of  the  famous 
knight  sir  Owen,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  his  present  patron.  The 
^  legend  it  detailed  at  length  by  Matlbew  Paris  in.  his  history,  p.  S6. 
edited  by  Dr.  Watts  in  ifi^Oyand  few  can  be  found  better  caloula* 
ted  to  call  forth  all  the  powers  tif  poetry  and  music:  the  date  ia 
that  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  in  the  wars  of  that  period  siJr 
Ow»i  bad  very  vaioronsiy  distinguished  himself.  When  Ap-Reci 
deecribed  his  hero  eatoring  the  tremendous  cave  amidst  the  waiU 
ings  of  the* tormented,  and  beset  by  the  infernal  spirits,  who  assail- 
ed hil  constancy  by  every  horrible  device  their  malice  could  suggasli 
so  striking  were  the  effects,  so  contrasted  the  transactions  of  hit 
harmony,  that  he  seemed  almost  to  realize  tho&e  fearful  yellingiv 
groaftings  and  thunderings  recorded  in  the  story.  WKen  he  advanced 
to  that  period  whote  the  fbrtitude  of  the  knight  baffles  all  tb^ 
efforts  of  the  daemons,  the  movement  which  had  before  been  tur* 
buleat,  irregular,  arid  <eaairsivo,  became  solemn,  flowing,  and  ma* 
jestic;  but  when  in  conckiwofi  sir  Owen»  triumphant  over  hrs  as* 
saiUnts,  putsthem  to  ageaoral  rout,  and  the  gloomy  cave  in  asK 
instant  is  converted  into  a  bright  and  bloohiing  paradise,  the  mill- 
strtl  with  such  art  adapted  his  melody  to  the  scene  described,  and 
so  tranquillising  w/is  the  sweetneis  of  bis  strain,  that  at.  th«  close 
he  left  bis  hearers  still  impressed  with  those  delightful  seniations 
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^kicfa  MiltoB  deteribet  Aium  to  hiiTe  kttp  wbUi^,  0^  vtite^  llif 
coininunicativa  ang«l  yet  dwelt  on  his  ear. 

*  At  length  de  lancasier  rose^  ap,  »nd»  addres3ii^.  Uif  miosUcl, 
teitified  his  high  admiiMion  of  tha  exc^Ment  perlorioance  b^  ^4 
vritnessedi  observing  that  it  had  been  partkularly  .gratifying  to  kit^ 
to  listen  ta  a  poem,  founded  on  the  magnanimous^  behaviour  of  n 
troly  ofariitian  knigbty  who  was  enrolled  amongst  the  many  .bero^ 
whfch  the  ancient  and  ill  ustrioas  bouse  of  his  friend  and  cou^tryniao 
aif  Owen  Ap«Oweh  might  justly  boast  of.  This  speech  wns  followed 
fey  thundering  applause^  the  exulting  minstrel  iimujb  his  v^luAl^y 
obeisance*  and  withdrew*  Sir  Owen  in  the  mean  timo  wbispei3e4  \ 
his  friemi  De  Uincaster,  that  he  bad  never  read  the  st^ry,  but  hp 
was  told  it  «•»  put  down  in  a  book,  and  of  course  he  conceived  i$ 
n^ust  all  be  true/ 

We.  are  sorry  thai  our  confined  limits  oblige  u%  to  refer 
cur  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  David  VyUliHOis^  rival 
eM^y,  and  most  now  baaten  the  conclusion  of  aui  qpotationa^ 
which  we  will  cimI  with  the  venerable,  de  Laftcasier's  \a3mr 
dictory  harangae* 

*  Gentlemen,  who  ha^t  so  highly  gratified  us  with  your  ex€«llei»C 
performances,  and  you  also^  who,  if  time  had  permitted*  would  have 
Increased  that  gratification,  masters  and  professors  of  that  .scieoct, 
which  is  at  once  so  digni6ed  and  so  delightfuli  I  offer  you  on  the 
part  of  all  here  present  the  tribute  of  our  unanimous  acknowledg- 
nentSi  and  our  unqualified  approbation  and  applause.  We  beg 
you  will  be  pleased  to  share  our  praises  among  you  ;  we  do  not 
presume  to  apportion  them  according  to  your  respective  merits. 
And  now,  my  friends,  neighbouss,  and  countrymen,  who  have  don* 
me  the  honour  to  accept  my  invitation  to  this  our  dot^^ttc  ekitdfoddp 
you  have  heard  the  lay  of  our  minstrel  David  Vyilliams^.  and  al* 
'though  for  brevity's  sake  he  took  it  up  from  the  deluge  ofily^  yel^ 
if  you  do  riot  already  know,,  you* ought  now  to  be  informed,  tbfit  this 
vnconquered  soil  wbereon  we  dwell,  was  in  times  antecedent  to  that- 
"Visitation  as  ^lly  peopled,and  arts  and  sciences  were  as  happily  cul« 
tivated  here  as  within  any  spot  upon  the  habitable  globe,  if,  tber»-* 
fore,  in  the  recitation  of  the  lay  which  I  allude  to,  mention  of  that 
early  time  was, omitted  to  be  made,  it  was  not  because  records  are 
wanting  of  sufficient  authenticity  to  i^ininate  the  sulyecti  feraf- 
tnuch  as  not  a  few  of  those  who  lii^e^flpfbre  the  flood,  have  spoken 
for  themselves,  and  their  wo/ds  and  Irorks  have  descended,  to  us 
through  the  lapse  of  ages.  Witness  tboii  treatises  upon  natural 
nagic,  which  Ham  the  son  of  Noah,  wbMSB  ibe  ark  with  bis.fsther» 
possessed  himself  o^  and  having  bequasthed  to  his  son  Mismim^ 
were  afterwards  made  public  to  the  great  edification  of  the  re-p*^»- 
pled  world*  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you^  there  are  tb)>a» 
wha  trata  theiortgifi  of  ^theChrysopoeia,  or  art  o/  itiakiiig  goid|  evea 
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%/p  'H>  AdttBi'  h««ii4el<^  wliO|  \p  a'  trvtt  of  fiit  own  composing  (after 
riie  fall  «k'€  Will  ^oppose)  ex^uhds  that  curious  process.    ' 

'  *  riay  this  before  you,  friends  and  countrymen,  knowing  that 
tH^re  are  few  amongst  you,  who  do  not  trace  your  pedigrees  up  to 
tli«  Mlle-di)ttVian  ages,  and  I  'rest  what -I  ha vtf  said  upon  sound  au*  ~ 
tborities  that  you,  being  trge  and  ancient  Britons,  may  ha¥e  where- 
withal to  defend  youf  derivations  from  your  father  Adam,- if  any 
tiierc' ihay  1>e  trbstiriate  and  absurd  et^ough  to  dilute  th^m. 

•  ^*I  shall  iMiw  trespass  on  your  time  no  longer  than  while  J  ex- 
pi1»i'  my  hope  that  you,  my  gaHaht  countrymen,  who-  have^  held 
ttete'nfTe  of  thisBoil'from  a^s  so  remote,  will  persevere  to  de* 
fend  it  thruugh  ages  yet  to  come  from  all  invaders^  foretga  and  do-: 
ipteatic/     Vol.  ii.  p.  59,  ic.  *.♦. 


Art.  IX^^^S^ttcttires  an  tvbo   Critiques  in  the    Edinburgh* 

Jitview  on  the  Subject  of  Methodism  and  Missions,   with 

'   Memarks  on  the  Influtnce  of  Reviem  in  general  oh  Morals 

'  and  Happiness.     In  three  Letters  to  a   Friend.     By  John 

Sttftts.    SCO.     Williaitosflwrf  Smith.     1803. 

•  THERE  is  no  greater  nuisance  in  the  literary  world  than' 
an  ignorant  scribbler  who   is  .inundated  with  setf-couceiL 
We  leave  it  to  the  tender  conscience  of  Mr.  Styles  to.de-    ^ 
l^raiine'w  hetfier  he  do  not  conae  under  this  description  ?  VP'e, 
itsk  him  whether  he  be  uoi  amongst  those  who  are  continually 
lying  in    wait  for'aome   publication  of  importance^  which 
they  n5  sooner  descry  than  they  endeavour  to  crawl  into  no- 
tice by  attacking  it  in  a  style  of  flippant  and  familiar  ribal-^ 
dry  ?  The  Edinburgh  Review,  some   time  ago,   exhibited  a. 
y^^y  Judicious   critique  on   the   subject  of  methodism  and 
oiissions ;  and  this  brought  Mr.  Styles  upon  the  stage  ;  who 
t^kes  i^on  himself  to  decide  on  all  subjects  in  a  tone  of  dog* 
flaati^ai)  which  uothingbut  his  ignorance  can  excuse. 
•.    Every  attempt  to  expose  the  craft,  the  superstition,  and- 
Ihc  folly  of  the  anti-moral  jweac hers,   serves  to  call  forth 
aome  hirelings  among  the  nV  crew;    '  to  speak  a  word  for 
Kjod,  a«  they  irreverertily  t^ro  it,  while  their  only  concern 
U^  to  ke^  up  the  hcrativ^rlarcej  .by  which  their   followers 
are  deluded.  . . »-  ^ 

Praise  undeserved^  as  ih^  poet  has  truly  said,  is  satire  in 
disg[uise.  How.lhen  intist  theanti  moralists  fetl  on  finding 
ll)eihselve$  so'lhickly  besmeared  with  this  kind  of  unclion  ? 
WeYefttly  could  noVread  the  following  without  a  feeling  of 
utter  disgust;  -nor,4o  tmitatKHiof  TkornhUl,  m  the  Vicar4)f 
Wakefield,  could  wehelpniQre  ihanpnceexciaimin    'fudg9» 

Chit.  R^v.  Vol,  17.  Majf,  isoy.*  F 
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.  *•  IkOt  the  government  bt^wtre  how  it  1j»ti»ii  (o.ihe  cfltlnlniei^ 
men  whose  enmi^  is  excited  by  our  strki  morMy,  andomr  harm^ 
le$i  ifidcptlldtnce  ;  who  have  np  charge  to  produce  egeinsi  ttt^  but 
that  we  are  popular  ;  anil  that  we  have  secured  the  public  voice  IjP' 
piety  and  virtue,  rather  than  by  the  towartsof  venafstatesmeDand- 
hirelitig  reviewers/ 

*  Ow  9irict  maralitjf  V  ^Oar  piety  amd  tirine  V  *  Vtm 
talk  of  pride*«-oh  that  you  eould  torn  your  ey^g  towards  the 
Bapes  of  your  necksi  and  make  but  an  Interior  survey  of  yoat 
good  aelves  1  Oh  that  yoa  could/*  Groat  flattery  ts  a  |^oor 
•iipporl  to  any  caue^.  It  is  really  a  misfortune  to  anybody 
of  men  to  have  such  a  panegyrist  as  Mr.  Styles.  HisolB* 
cious  SBeal  can  secye  only  to  bring  them  more  strongly  into 
suspician  and' disrepute.  His  b^ta  of  society  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  make  him  familiar  with  all  the  coUo* 
quial  coarseness  of  vulgar  life«  As  an  author,  Mr«  Styles 
will  probably  claim  a  place  of  distinction  among  those  who,/ 
when  they  sit  down  to  write,  spread  a  sufficient  numberof 
books  before  them,  select  a  few  thoughts  from  one,  take;  a 
sentiment'  from  another,  purloin  a  Httle  imagery,  from  a 
third,  and  then  embodying  the  different  plagiarisms  into  one 

Simmon  mass,  contrive  at  length  to  produce  a  work  which 
ey  vaunt  as  «a  original  composition^ 

*  Iq  perusing  the  critique  on  which  I  haye.anin^ad verted,  I  hsva 
been  not  a  little  amused  with  the  palpable  contradictions  and  ab? 
surdities  with  which  it  abounds,  while  I  have  beheld  with  pity  th^ 
arts  of  misrepresentation,  ahd  the  boldness  of  unblushing  falsehpO(K 
And  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  compliment  the  Reviewer  on  tba 
scdre  of  literary  talent.  As  if  the  awful  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
smote  him  wi(h  fatuity,  he  drivels  and  creeps  with  the  meanness  of 
a  Grub-street  pamphleteer:  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  re(^  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  legitimate  and  liberal  criticism,  %  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  censure.  The  Edinburgh  Review  presents  not  inanjr  6ftts 
pages  articles  so  much  belaw  the  dignity  of  good  writing,  as  the 
'  critiques  on  the  subject  of  evangelical  religion.  As  if  desironf  of 
associating  with  Scot  Waring  and  Sedgwick,  the  Reviewer  descends 
from  his  eminence,  puts  off  the  niflkrs  of  the  gentleman  and  lbs 
scholar ;  he  has  all  the  loose  intcflPlry  of  the  Major,  and  all  the 
indolent  temerity,  of  the  Barrister.  It  is  but  to  ^^drire  $uckt^e9^ 
mad  IPC  ittstmnfly  re$enMe  themJ , 

Mr.  Styles  is  greatly  mistaken  in  bis  last  position.    Re? 

semblance  does  not  follow  admiration  in  thijs  case^  so  rat 

^    pidly  as  he  affirms.      But  the  fact  is,  that  lie  pilfered  tbf 


sc'GDrtoUatts. 
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pftlsSgt  li^tlfioat  h'aVinr  understanding  sufficient  to  msnage* 
ihe  applicHtion     Mr.  Btnlie  affitnis  that  <  The  mpral  scheme' 
of  France  furonhes  theo///yi  pHt<ern  ever  known,  wAtVAiAcy* 
nko admire,  will  imtantl^  resemble.* ^     If  Mr.  Stales  had; 
comprehended  the  genuine  import  of  this  passage,  fte  would 
have  found  that  it  directly  c<>ntradicl^  the  ridiculous  and  an*; 
Oieiming  iis^rtito  which  he  haa  framed   out  of  it.    These 
peil)^Jaie<eoiea  are  very  d«ioi(  rons.  but  we  have  already  takea.^ 
mure' aatice  of  this  paaiphlet  than  it  deserves* 


J|»T.  X.-*TA^    Pastoral,  or   Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland;  in 
three  Cantos.       Bj/  ticctor  MacnetU,  Esq.   Ato.  pp.  63* 
.Murray. 

ll  is  very  seldom  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  noGce  a  poem-  of 
which  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  comprehend  the  object  or  ten- 
dency, as  of  the  present^  Ifithout  tl»e  aid  of  the  prefixed 
advertisetnent  and  the  long  note  to  which  it  refers,  tlie  thing 
wouid  be  impossible  ;  and^  with  xK,  we  must  confevs  that  we 
liave  only  iivery  vague  and  imperfect  idea  ot  the  author's  in* 
tenlioQ  which  the  perusal  of  the  poem  is  not  at  all  calculated 
to  render  oiore clear  or  satisfactory.  It  is  possible,  however, 
Ihal  he  meant  it  for  "  a  sealed  book  to  ns  southern  readers  :'* 
and,  if  so,  we  ought  to  leave  him  to  that  admiration  in 
another  quarter  wbiqfa,  we  have  no  doubt,  he  is  eiititled  to 
claim.  ,  ^ 

Slill,  from  the  great  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  in  ren- 
dering bimselfobspure,  we  cannot  help  entertnining  a  suspi* 
'Cion  that  be  wished  to  make  bunself  understood ;  and  as  som^ 
ofour  fi^aders  may  be  bies6ed,witi)  a  readier  apprehension 
Ihan  ourselves, it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  them  the  opportu« 
nttyof  making  out,  if  they  can,  what  we  have  failed  to  un- 
4<rataQd» 

^  ^S^rthement. 

•  Faficifut  as  poetical  productions  jjenerally  are,  we  nafofally 
look  Ibf  someiliiDg  more  thah  iftere  ima^fn^ry  paliltirig  when  th^ 
subject  turns  On  national  manher^  or  evcnrs.  *  h  rhmy  tfci»felow5  be 
l)eces«ary^  Mari  e(7r/^,to  intitfirate  tothe  criiieal  rwrder,  th^t  if  ha 
expects  tu  fin<i  the  tolh>wi^g  poeth  foun^^d  on  sonito  hhti^rieal  fad^ 
vr  tt'ttiitionaf)'  (traditional)  testimony,  he%vil)  be  diiappointedA 

l-tk  Very  kind  of  Mr.  M*N*  l<r  prepare  us  against  the  dis- 
^^oiniment  of  an  expectation  which  we ^^r/a/ir/y  could  nojt 
it«v«  ibroiM.  He  the0'g<iften:to'#ara  4is  Iroia  atinjbiliti9g  to 
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his  ourn  '  HegligeDbe  pr  8hiptdity/a  deftei  wliicb  \%4mUig  le 
^  those  who  ^ave  most  unaccountailj  deprived  him  of  the«e 
valuable  Boarces  of  information/  Here  we  wer^  prepared 
for  an  invective  against  some  keeper  of  arphivea  or  reoords» 
who  had  churlishly  refased  to  let  Mr.  Macneill  examine  the 
stores  commiUed  to  his  charge.  But  no«-«we  are  ta- 
blame/  the  early  annalists  and  succeeding  historians/  who 
effonetntsly  fancied  that  their  business  was  more  to  detail. the 

Jiubiiceventsof^betime  than  to  gratify  Mr*  Macneill'a taste « 
or  the  pastoral  by  peeping  into  a  low-land  cottage,  taking  ' 
an  account  of  the  shepherd's  flock,  or  setting  to  paper  the 
witty  things  spoken  on  a  winter's  evening  round  the  blaz-'^ 
ing  iogle.  It  is  however  for  the  wantof  such.valaable  inform- 
ation as  this,  that  Mr.  Macneill  has  found  himself  compellect 
to,  baild  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  conjecture. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that^  no^  the  scope  ^o(  the  foU 
lowi.ng  production/  nor  its  tendency,  nor  its  object,  but  its 
*  scope,  tendency,  and  object*  are  *  to  describe  the  united  ioftu* 
ence  of  the  sister  arts  (of  poetry  aiid  music)  in  harmonizitig  the 
passions^  regulating  the  affections,  and  suppressing  the  tur. 
l^ulence  of  an  uncivilized  and  barbarous  people  /  and  that  he 
means  by  music  and  poetry^  the  simple  melodies  and  unpor 
fished  songs  of  his  coifctry,  from  the  invariable  eflects  of 
which  he  was '  naturally  led  to  think  that  the  progressive  tm« 
provement  of  manners  and  sentiments  in  that  once  sanguinary 
quarter,  must  have  been  considerably  indebted  to  their  united 
influence;  and  although  nothing  has  been  transmitted  toesta* 
blish  the  fact,  or  Co  authorize  the  conjecture,  he  is  likewise 
disposed  to  think,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  insepa. 
rably  connected  witli  the  compositions  themselves,  that  n 
number  of  the  most  popular  of  our  southern  songs  and  melodiea 
were  produced  in  consequence  of  a  material  change  in  the* 
condition  or  situation  of  the  inhabitants/  This  conjecture 
(besides  lis  extraordinary  bofdness,)siBndingf  as  Mr.  Macneill 
says,  wholly  unsupported  by  testimony,  is  expre^ssed  with  a 
glorious  indistinctness,  which  (as  one  source  of  the  sublime) 
we  really  envy.  He.  is  '  d(spo^|4  to  think/  in  the  first 
place  that  the  alteration  of  manne^ni  Scotland  wa»the  con^* 
seqv^ebce  of  poetry  and  music ;  and  in  the  second,  that  poe« 
4ry  aud  mu«ic  were  the  coqsequedce  of  the  alteration  of  man- 
jiers,  -.Now  Mr..  Macneill  appears  to  us  to  have  (jui^^  un^ 
fiOMciously)  stumbled  upon  a  truih,  than  w-hicb  none  io 
the  whole  compass  of  natii/e'a  works,  can  be  more  seifr 
evident,  namely,  tliatthe  gradual  progress  of  science  leads  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  arts,  und  thiattb^ cultivation  of  tbeftrta 
re-acts  upon  the  minds  of  the  people*  But  then,  what  beconieii 
H)f  the  boldness  of  Mn  MaetieiH's  «fiiaion,  which  h^  coDcciyels 
€9  extraordinary,  that  ^  an  expbnation  anddefenceof  it  come 
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^  #ililta'Ui«  piisporibefl  limite  p£a  •hoft  address/  but  most 
be  backed  by  a  noi^  of  five  quarto  pages?  Besides,  Mr. 
Macneill  is  mbUrken  ia  .asserting  that  his  axiom,  iocontro- 
Tertibie  as  it  is  in  itoelf^  stands  aosupported  by  e^iridence  from  . 
the  Very  <|tiarter  to  which  be  disdains  to  look  for  4t.  Htsfory 
*iRriU  inform  bim  (if  heehuses  to  foe  iaformed  by  history)  that 
mrbeo  the  unfortanate  Mary  came  over  from  France^  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  accomplhihalents  of  the  age^  before  tinknowa 
to  het  sarage  countrymen^  she  introduced  with  her  the  Ita>' 
/tail  fni/«tc  into  Scotlaadp  TherCiaided  by  the graduaUm prove- 
ment  of  manners^  which  it,  no  doubt,  contributed  (o  soften 
in  its  turn,  it  soon  took  root,  flourished,  and  grafts  wild  ; 
and  ever  since  it  b«s  retained  strong  and  -indisputable  marks 
of  its  origiBal.  The  Scottish  melody,  widely  different  from 
our  own,  or  from  that  of  any  other  nation  in  £urope,  bears 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges)  a  strikingaffinity  to  the  (ta- 
li^, even  in  its  present  state  of  excessive  polish  and  refine^ 
ment,  and  may  probably  be  traced  to  its  source  by  peculiar 
marks  of  resemblanoe,  with  as  much  certaiaty  as  tbe.nattrail. 
ist  reduces  to  one  generic  class  the  eglantine  and  the  ro^e 
of  the.  garden. 

The  oote  which  Mr.  Macneili  has  thought  It  necessary  to 
subjoin  mdrfence  of  An  opinion  whick|  cannot  be  questioned^ 
coittaiins,  neyertb^kss^  several  assertions  which  are  wholly 
indefensible.  For  instance,  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
that  the  pastoral  state  does  not  generally  exist  in  an  age  of 
rapine  and  barbarity.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  all  history-^bul  we  forget  that  Mr.  Macneeill 
holds  history  in  contempt,  and  shall  not  offend  hii^ears  by 
talking  about  ihe  pastoral  Scythians,  or  the'  shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt.  We  shall  only  remark  that  as  the  pastoral  iitate 
isthe  earliest,  so  also  has  it  equally  been  considered  asr  the 
rudest  age  of  mankind  ;  and  (unless  we  go  back  beyond  tUe 
<death  of  Ab^)  we  shall  find  that  it  never  hfis  been  exempt 
from  all  the  varrtielof  hutnan  i^rimeaud  mi^-y.  After  ail; 
from  the  conclusion  of  ihe  note  it  would  seeili  as  if  its 
'  scope,  tendency,  andol|||pt, '  had  been  to  declare  that 
in  the  author's  opinio^^he  pastoral  songs  of  Scotland 
are  of  later  date  than  her  heroic  ballads,  which  tu  be 
gintraliy  true  we  can  admit  as  readily  as  thai  Homer  lived  he- 
lore  Theocritus^since  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  isv^ry 
uniform  Ln  all  ages  and  cliuiates.  If  the  reader  has  been 
ab!^,  during  all  this  time,  lo  collect  a  notion  of  the  author's 
p]an;i«ecofigratulate  lum^mid  k\ow  proceed ^ Q  g'v^  mrue 
ficcooat  of  the  poem  itself, 

\i  opens  t^s  ^  .  . 
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'  IVhtn  tballthe  woesofwvraiKl  ifiMbf4^<^6iiNit.       '•      r 
'  When  i»hall  the  morn  of  H«rin«)»>  arise ! 

When  »h«il  (  the  dawtt  of  concoril,  Jove  tnd  fiMct^  *. 
Break  ib  rough  the  gloom^  and  light  dark  £uropt;'«  id^ic^ 
Vain  dream  !-«-»ior  ate !  t»  fcrasp  Ike  hkMidit^iii^d  prise^ 

Ambition,  maddening^  wades  ihroiigb  seas  of  forc^  ; 

Ltftt>9  carelt  ss  to  the  groans  and  dying  sight 

Of  in)riad>«  overuhelm'd  to  rist*  no  mure. 

And  none  but  Britons  smile  around  their  parent  ahpre. 

*  Ob  deaf  to  nature  !  and  to  bliss  unknown  f 

How  long  shall  carnage  tiutijy  m  lukind  ? 
WbirlM  in  terope«tuous  fctormb,  by  pride  Upblown«    i 

How  long  &h'an  phantoBiii  fascinate  ^ntt  blind  ? 

liealtho— comfort«— -hopi  ;  a  g^y  ctmtpntt'ii  mindf    . 
Are  all  we  here  can  .want*  tir  need  to  rri<ve  ; 

And  may  n(||  ihcxe  delight*  it  friend»hip  i wined        ' 
V  The  bonds  of  love,  lile's  social  sweets  to  suve. 

And  gild  the  traveller's  path  with  sunshine  to  the  grave  V 

We  are  frequently  itielined  to  smile  at  the  wishes  and  ejc* 
pectations  of  poets.  Mr.  Macneill  without  doubt,  imagines 
that  nothing  can  be  more  riiodtst  than  his  desire  to  haves 
'"  health,  comfort,  hope/'  content,  friendship,  l^*ve,  'and  an 
« easy,  death,  for  hi$  lol.  Yet  the  requr<.t  of  Theogois,  whidi 
has  always  been  condemned  for  its  extravagaoce^  is  maofh 
more  within  compass. 

'  Could  wealth  with  sorrow  unalloyed  be  mine^ 
Oh  might  my  b«'Mrd  wiih  vafifd  pfenty  shine  1 
B^it  smre  junf  (ortintp  *ii'ti\>  to  e^cb  hi**  share, 
Be  mine  a  poorer  4ot,  but  free  from  care/ — v 

This  opening  is  succeeded  by  half  a  dozen  moYe  staozaa 
of  general  and  very  common-place  reflections^  of  which  the 
following  is  the  oioal  poetical :  ,     ^ 

*  One  sportive  sumitier's  day  Is  nil  that's  given 

To  cheer  the  transient  gleam  of  insect  bliss^ 
^  IVarm'd  by  ihfc  genial  influence  of  heaven, 

They  burst  t"  4if«*,  and  love,  und  happiness; 

Roving  on  raptured  wing,  no  41»  oppress ; 
Fruition  bounds  the  circuit  of  their  joy ; 

Shall  man  aione  no  kindred  charms  possess? 
Must  storm  and  gloom  kis  summer's  day  destroy. 
Nor  peace  nor  social  sweets  his  fleecing  hours  employ!' 

The  poet  says  that  in  the  ^Ider  time  all  was  loTe,  andaong^ 
aod  haraiony^  and  peiice^  ... 

f  Wbilepity  stnyck  the  chords,  and  tuned  the'p^ffaafc  lyre/ 
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IKtt  tbat,  mfterwanft^ 

-•-^  *  scared  by  fenJ»  that  fcnaratet  wtr  and  oriiafb* 

tbe  Mates  soogbt  umbrage  in  the  courts  of  border  cbieftaias, 
aad  lung  of  nothing  but  war }  that  then 


Quick  changed  the  lay ; 


Servile  and  msani  arose  a  mongrel  crew; 

And,  as  they  su^g  of  spoil  and  midnight  fray. 
Waked  the  discordant  tones,  untuned,  untrae^ 
Which  nature  never  own'd,  nor  pity  ever  knew/ 

In  a  note  .upon  this  passage,  our  sentimental  poet  falls 
fool  of  tbe  whole  tribe  of  border  minstrels,  their  imitators, 
and  admirers,  notsomnch  for  the  roggedness  of  their  strains 
as  for  that,  of  their  subject.  It  is  war,  war^  war,  of 
which  this  peaceable  writer  cannot  bear  the  name.  Bat  he 
suddenly  perceivea  that  the  current  of  his  remarks  runs  dt- 
recily  counter  to  the  tide  of  popularity  enjoyed(in  many  res- 
pects deservedly)  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  the  very  flower 
of  this  renovated  border  chivalry :  upon  which,  without  re- 
canting any  of  his  dogmas  (which,  if  admitted  at  ai),  must 
fill  on  Mr.  Scott  with  greater  forc^  than  upon  any  othei^ 
poet  living  or  dead)  he  directly  contradicts  them  all  by  saying 
'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  aiid,iliat  the  remarks  can  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  rfceit/ border  strains^rfi^iiei and  imita* 
ted  by  one,  who,'  &c.  2(c,  and  so,  with  a  fine  flourishiog 
anmeaning  compliment,  concludes  his  note. 

Tbe  poet  then  goes  on  to  inform  tis,  tHat  Musii^  was  fright- 
ened by  the  **  mongrel  crew/'  and  ran  away  to  join  the  Mu- 
les in  their  ^'  sheltered  dell.'* — This  goodly  company  took  up 
their  lodging  hard  by  the  cottage  ofa  certain  old  gentleman, 
irhi>  had  been  burned  out  of  his  family  mansion  by  some 
plundering  borderers. 

*  And  with  an  infant^^aved  of  all  his  store  \ 

To  Yarrow^s  sylvan  banks  the  bloomtng  treasure  bore/ 

Not  to  quarrel  with  the  grammatical  constroction  of  these 
(wo  lines,  (which  we  do  not  understand,)  this  infant  and  his 
papa  live  for  a  whole  winter  on  the  milk  ofu  a  single  ewe.  As 
summer  comes  on  they  provide  for  themselves  rather  better. 
The  boy  grows  op,  and  between  hini  and  the  old  man  "arc 
acted  over  again  precisely  the  same  scenes  as  between  Don. 
glas  and  Norval,  and  between  £dwin,    and  the  hermit  in 
Beattie's  Minstrel.     Full  of  the  lessons  of  his  sage  preceptor, 
be  wanders  late  oft)e  day  immersed  in  coQtemplatioi,  when 
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behearthisDeighbours,  the  Moses,  performing  ihtir  coi^c^nir 
arj  evening  concert. 

*  They  song:  of  love,  unt?  lovers  parnij  '  "    " 

Their  joys,  and  sofienM  sorrovt ;  .  . 

s  They  sung  contentment's  rufuT  strains 

Aroand  the  **  braes  of  Yarrow;"  '** 

On  *'  Etterick  banks"  was  heard  the  reed  f 

*  That  piped  to  pastoral  leisure,    '   -   " 

Ancl  echoing'  sweet  roundwinding  Tweed,    '  "'  * 

Wi|s  heard  the  varying  measure  ;'  ^ 

And  Tiviotdale.roturn'd  the  sound 

VViih  all  itsgroyesembqwering,  t 

And  **  Galla  waterV  green  hills  crown'd 

*  Wi'th  whins  and  wild  ihyuie  flowering  ; 
^lithe  were  the  strains  by  **  Ctiwden  knows" 

And  **  Leader's  haughjs/'  and  river  ! 
put  sad  !  where  Jed^s  stream  murm'nng  flows. 

The  blythe^  notes  echoed  never  !♦ 
For  wyr  with  blood  stain'd  4^<^'s  »weet  shore  .  , 

When  love  oft  waii'd  her  marrow, 
And  wafted  'mid  the  tempesi'.s  roar  *' 

The  sound  was  heard  at  Yarrow.'  p.  10. 

After  the  muses  have  performed  this  cento  from  the  Scot* 
tbh  ftongs,  (which,  together  with  the  chahge  of  nieasarc 
vrbick  accompanies  it,  is  far  from  being  unplea^ing  to  our. 
cars,)  they  suddenly  turn  round  upon  us  again  with  a  new 
change,  and  with  such  a  set  of  verses,  as  any  washerwoman 
in  England,  with  a  tolerable  taste  for  poetry,  would  be 
ashamed  to  own.  "• 

'  But  when  pleasure*s  warm  sensation 

Prompts  the  mirth-inspiring  strain, 
Snatch  fond  youth  !  the  blest  occasion  ,    ' , 

To  light  transport  up  again  !"  &c.&c. 

And  so  Ihey  go  on,  with   a  few   more  variations,  i^o.  ihej^ 
end  of  the  canto. 

In  the  second  canto,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  little  boy 
andhis  high-born  associates, and  are  entertained,  in  the  first 
place,  with  a  great  deal  of  whining  morality  about  war,  ne.xt 
with  something  very  patriotic  abatit  B'adnochburn,  Ftoddenj, 
and  Maida  (which,  by  the  context,  it  ii  evident  that  Mr. 
MacneiU  suppoies   to  be  situated  in  Egypt)   and  then  with 


*  Jed,  Inwever,  is  not  the  only  river  of  Scotland  unknown  to  the  old  Scottish 
igdoftrelsy.  B«rp»)aiiieiits  that^  tiU.his  own  time,  neithi^r  Air,  net  DeroR,  bad 
net  with  a  poet  to  memorize  their  naiMs.  >      . 
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c^fCkpliments  to  \he  Scottish  poets,  Thomson^eattie^Burns, 
iiamsay,  Joanoa  Baiilie^  and  Home.  There  are  thany  p^s^ 
aage»byno  nieaitsua poetical  in  this  part  of  the  work  ;  but 
the  verges  ip  general  do  not  rise  above  medioority,  and 
someiimes  tbey  sink"  below  it. 

The  Muse»  then  begin  again,  and  their  united.  eflForts  at 
length  produce  that  most  perfect  model  of  poetical  compo- 
sition^ ti  pathetic  Scottish  ballad. 

This  ballad,  which  is  entitled  '  Dornock  HaV  seems  to^ 
'ps  southero  readers  a  very  good  imitation.  That  is,  the 
story  is  an  interesting  and  pathetic  one,  conveyed  in  lan^ 
guage  sufficieqtiy  antiquated,  and  such  as  (if  it  were  not  con* 
'secrated  to  onr  imaginations  by  it^^  autiquUy,)  we  should  be 
^pt  to  call,  flat  and  iusipid,  A  miserable  old  man,  driven 
for  shelter  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  relates  the  dismal  tale  of 
his  younger  days;  of  a  loved  daughter  torn  from  his  arma 
by  the  lust  and  raping  of  a  neTighbouring  lord,  of  bis  owa 
ineffectual  ^tt^mpts  to  recover  her,  apd  wipe  away  the  dis« 
grace  of  his  house,  and  of  the  utter  ruin  which  those  at- 
tempts afterwards  brought  on  the  heads  of  himself  and  all  his 
connections.  The  children  of  the  peasant,  who  stand  Usteniog 
found  him,  remind  him  of  his  lost  daughter* 

*The  lilly  pure  that  decks  the  vale  •      . 

Fresh  gilt  wi'  murning's  beams  and  dew. 
The  rose  that  blushing  scents  the  gale, 

Wi'  Helen  match'd  would tyne  their  hue! 

5  Ah  me  I  e'en  now  cbet^r*d  in  this  nook,    . 

Wi'  tbae  sweet  young  things  round  my  chaiff 
Rethinks  1  see  her  artless  look  ; — 

gaeaace  she  smiled  wha'-^smiles  nae  mair  !* 

The  Jieasani's  wife,  who  has  listened  with  extreme  atten* 
lion  through  the  whole  of  the  story,  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
falls  at  the  feet  of  the  narrator,  clasps  his  knees,  and. de- 
clares herself  the  daughter  of  his  long  lost  Helen. 

The  poet  then  congratulates  his  country  on  the  succea* 
ciotiof'iuch  wild  ancf  artless  but  peaceable  strains  to  th€ 
bloody  war-songs  of  the  border,  and  lasily4  vvithcut  any  fur- 
jherceremQoy,  dropping  altogi^ther  the  old  hermit  and  the 
young  stripling,  and  my  lady"lMu.3ic,  and  '  the  sisters  nine,"* 
abuts  up  the  hook. 

Our  opinion  of  its  merits  as  a  poem  will  be  sufficiently  col- 
lected from  the.  preceding  obseryatiuns ;  l^ut  it  would  he 
fanjust  not  to  allow  that  it  contains  some  pileasing  passagt^s, 
which,  if  not  sufficiently  .promine^it  10  atone  for  the  utter 
want  qf  a  reasbhable  plan,  and  the  general  (iainess  of  the 
execution,  may  be  adi^iitted  to  prove  that  Mr.  Macneill  b 
pot  altogether  deficient  lathe  grace  and  feeling  of  poetry. 
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Art:1X.*-TA«/?w«  end  FnllofSM^andEmpirei  ,♦  or  th$Jn^ 
qnitits  ^f  Nations,  morepartieularh  of  the  Celta  or  Gaul$  ; 
tofitmting  a  great  Variety  '  of  nistorical,  'chronological 
and  rtymotogicai  Discoveries,  many  of  them  unknown  both 

'    to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     ByM.  Peiron-     To  tvhich  is 

-  prrjixed  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  \9mo.  Joaes^ 
Newgate  Street.  1609.  * 

M.  PEZRON  who  died  al  thecotnificncement  of  the  last 

century^  was  in  his  day  a  monk  of  great  learning  and  re« 

«earch.    Of  tliis  the  present  work  will  afford  ample  proof  \ 

though  It  coniainssomefancifal  matter^  and  (hough  the  pre* 

dilectioo  of  the  author  for  a  particular  hypothesis^  ha8>  as  ia 

^  lisoal  in  auch  caaes,  led  him  sometimes  to  exaggerate  the  pro* 

bahilities  in  its  faTOur^and  to  overlook  the  reasons  by  whicii  it 

may  be  opposed.  The  author  fieduces  the  ofigin  of  the  Celts 

irom  Gomer  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  who^  he  says,  page  182, 

•  must  be  the  founder  of  a  people,  and  who  could  they  be  but 

;ihe  Goiuarians  ?'    But  what  proof  does  history  furnish  of  the 

existence  of  such  a  people.  The  author  thinks  that  they  were 

established  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  that  hence  they 

proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

M.  Perron  says,  that  the  Gomarians  in   very   early  tinges 

possessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  that  lie  to  the  east  of 

the  Caspian  sea,  and   that,  reach  from  Media  to  the  river 

Jaxaries,  that  as  their  numbers  increa8ed,a  partof  their  reduQ"* 

dant  population  was  compelled  to  retire  into   Media,  where 

they  were  called  Parthiani),  and  ihe  province  Parthia,  where 

they  fixed  their  habitations.  *  Tlns,'8ays  he,*  is  the  true  origia 

of  the  Parlhians,  a  name   more  ancient  than   the  Persians 

who   came  from  them/'     M.  Pezron  on   this  and  on  other 

occasions  referd  to  the  ancient  authorities,  some  of  whicb 

-he  seems  to  force  into  his  service.    The  author   tells  us  that 

the  Parthians,  who  were  expelled  their  country  gave  the 

name  of  Sacas  to  those  by  whom  they  were  thus  forced  into 

exile. 

•  And  this/  fays  he,  •  merely  for  petulance,  that  word  signifying 
a  thief,  robber  and  the  like/ 

What  he  says  next  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  ctytnolo* 
gical  ingenuity. 

*  We  still  find  the  remains  of  this  andmt  vopd  in 
.that  of  Sac  or  Sacager,  which  is  the  same  thin§  as  to  com-* 
ni it  murder.  There  is  reason  to  btlieve  t hut  from  hence  canie  the 
name  we  give  to  the  game  of  chess  ;  ivbich  in  barbarous  Latin  14 
Culled  ScHCcorum  luUus,  and  by  the  ancients  Latrun  culoruni  ludusi, 
that  iS|  the  gnir.e  ol  tbe  Scaccsf  or  Sacfe,  or  the  tbiefs  game,  iU« 
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IteHam  c&U  it  Wac^bi,  wfaich  the^  took  from  th«  idM^  of  the 

^otba,  wbo.  bone  swsy  amongH  tbein  a  long  tune*  This  famooa 
^iime  came  the relor«  origiAally  friMu  Uiom  people  tfaat  dwelt  in  the 
jDorch  of  Asia,  and^hence  it  has  always  bcco  much  in  Togue  among; 
ib^  northern  nations,  trom  whom  it  passed  into  Parihia  And  Pefsia^ 
•end  in  process  of  time  came  into  Earope.' 

The  author  thinks  that  hi«  favourite  Celts  having  become 
very  t^umeruns  and  having  extended  their  conquests  over 
Asia  Minor^  Thrace,  the  isle  of  Crete  and  all  Greece,  as« 
ftumed  the  name  of  Titans,  or  children  of  the  earth. 

*  They  seem/  says  be,  •  to  h^ive  erected  an  empire  which  reached 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  utmost  parts  of  Spain  and  Mauritania, 
and  was  not  much  short  of  that  of  Koroe/ 

Before  the  Celts  were  caHed  Titans,  the  author  snys  ihtt 
they  had  the  name  of  Sa<  sei,  but  that  their  most  ancient 
name  while  they  remained  in  Upper  Asia,  was  G^omarians, 
orQamarites.  A  large  and  powerful  colony  of  the  Sacae 
settled  in  Cappadocia.  The  more  wild  and  wandering  Sacse, 
called  Nomades,  took  possession  of  the  country  above  the 
Euxine  sea  towards  the  Palus  Maeotidls,  where  the  author 
supposes  that  they  assumed  the  name  of 

*  Cimbriatisor  Cimmerians,  in  Latin  Cimbn,  which  properly  sig^ 
liifies  warriors,  or  rather  men  of  war/  'Being  thus  settled  abou^ 
the  Paius  Mxolidis,  and  having  fixed  th^ir  hai>itation,  th^y  commu« 
nicated  thfir  name  to  that  famou;!  ttreight,  which  has  since  been 
called  the  Gfimbrian  or  Cimmerian'Bosphorus/ 

^  ^  The  Sacae,  who  penetrated  into  Cappadocia,  and  after- 
ivards  made  themselves  masters  of  Phrygia  were  conducted 
by  Acmon,  who 

*  Was  the  father  of  Uranu<<,  and  upon  this  ground  it  b,  that  he 
ought  to  be  considered  as  tht*  first  and  trui'  slock  of  those  wtiohave 
parsed    for   the   greatest  am)    muse   ancient  gods  of   the  heathen 

.  world.  Sancboniathun  assures  us  that  he  (Uranus)  succeeded  his 
^  father  (Acmon)  after  his  decease,  and  married  his  own  sister  aytrat 
w^gyaiffA9  rn»  idiAfuyytir,  matrimomo  sibi  Conjuvxit sororcm  Terrain: 
this  Phoenician  authury  the  remnins  of  \>bose  works  are  tra^islated 
into  Greek,  had  reiison  enough  for  his  saying  he  married  his 
own  sister,  and  that  she  was  called  Terra;  for  her  true  name, 
which  the  Grecians  have  happily  preserved  for  us,  wasTitea,  Tir«f*, 
in  t<atin  Titaea..  But  this  word  which  :(igni(ies  earth,  or  earihly,>is 
Also  taken  from  the  Celtic  language :  for  tit  among  them  signified 
•arth/ 

The  anther  details,  as  well  m  his  scanty  materials  will  per) 
init,tbe actions  of  Acmon,ot  Uranu8,of  Saturn, and  of  Jtipiter. 
Of  Jupiter  who,  according  to  his  account,  was  the  king  of 
the  Titans^  and  sovereign  of  the  west,  he  says  that  the 
*  true  name^  and  that  which  he  b&d  among  the  Titans,  was  Jaoa, 
•r  rsther  Juu,  i.  e«  young;  for  he  was  indeed  ihe~>voungest  of 


79  PairnU$S^uadFailofE>upih$. 

Sttofn's  ebtldten.  iind  thish  ftd  cWr,  that  the  Bretons,  wbf»  have 
ppMervcH  iheCdtic  language  to  our  time,  wbieh  Hvas  the  fame  as 
that  of  tlie  Tita&Si  when  they  would  express  the  day  of  Jupiter, 
which  IE  Thursday,  in  IjLtin  dies  Jovis^  they  call  it  di  Jou^  tind  by 
way  ol  softeniug  the  word  iifii  Ja»,  which  is  the  same  thing.  All 
this  implies  no  m6re  than  the  day  of  Jou  or  Jupiter.  Hencii 
among  the  first  and  most  ancient  Latins,  he  was  simply  called  Jo  vis, 
in)t  Jupiter  as  afterwards:  and  what  is  btill  more,  the  •  name  of 
Jupiter  does  not  come  from  Juvans  Pater  as^icere  believer,  upon 
ttie  Authority  of  Varro,  who  persuaded  all  the  Roman^»  of  his  (Imi^ 
10  believe  il;  for  anciently  they  wrote  the  word  Jaopiier,  Joupi^er, 
•nd  Jtipater,  from  which  afterwards  they  made  Jupiter,  by  which 
the  Latins  h Ave- preserved  his  rightnaroe  of  Jou,  to  which  they  havb 
^dded  that  of  Pattrr  or  father,  because  be  was  esieemed  to  be  a  god, 
l^nd  that  god  was  the  father  of  men.  Thus  you  see  .all  the  myi>iery 
unravelled  which  the  most  learned  of  the  ^on/ans  could  >npt  coow 
'prehend,  viz.  why  from  Jupiter,  the  nominative^  to  speak  alter  tba 
jnanner  of  the  grammarians,  they  made  not  Jupitris  and  Jupitri  i^. 
the  oblique  cases  instead  of  Jovisand  Jovi.  &c.  For  it  is  plain  froin 
^hal  I  have  said,  that  they  preserved  the  fifht  and  real  name  of  thia 
supposed  divinity  in  these  oblique  cases.  Moreover  the  Greciaiis 
commonly  gave  Jupiter  the  name  of  Ztw,  from  which  thi^  made 
Aiof, ^u,  J^<i,  in  the  other  cases,  though  without  reason;  for  the 
^onJ  Ztvs  is  properly  the  deus  of  the  Latins,  and  both  the  oneand 
^e  other  came  from  the  Atoi  of  the  ancient  iEtoIians;  insomueh 
that  the  true  name  of  Jupi'tej  in  Greek  isAis,  though  it  is  not  used, 
from  .^bich  they,  have  made  At^s,  and.  the  other  cases.  But  this 
word  AiV  properly  signifies  bright,  or  lucid,  in  Latin  lucidus,  »s  tbo 
Curetes  or  Salians  call  Jupiter ;  and  this  name  came  originally  • 
ifrom  the  Cretans,  who  call  the  day  and  night  diy  as  the  Ccltas  9r 
Breton^  do  at  this  day.'      *  ' 

After  hairing  beard  what  (he  author  has  to  say  on  'the 
etymological  descent  of  the  name  Jupiier,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  extract  what  be  adds  respecting  that  of  Juno/the  sister 
and  queen. of  the  Thunderer.  The  Gcecians>  sa-ys  the 
author  assigned  to  Juno  the  name  of  ^ 

**H/«  which  signifies  a  lady ;  and  this  name  comes  properly  from 
tbe  Phrygian  language,  whence  the  Grecrans  had  it  as  welt  as  the 
Teutones,  or  Gi'rmans,  who  still  say  herr  or  heer  for  dominus  ;  and 
from  thenc«  comes  the  Latin  word  herus  uml  kera,  sa  we  shall  s^e 
elsewhere;  for  it  is  an  error  to  think,  as  many  of  the  learned 
6oi  that  the  northern  people  borrowed  so  fflaiiy  words  of  their  lati- 
guage  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aa  for  Juno,  the  name  coiii- 
TOonly  given  ip  this  princess,  1  suppose  it  came fi'ona  ^tf««,  or  ^iij/n, 
which  signifies  while  or  fair  in  the  Celtic  lunguag?  ;  and  so  by  Ju^o, 
if  I  8IU  not  mistaken,  is  meant  no  more  than  fair  and  white.  T^t 
which  givfs  countenance  to  this  opinion  is,  that  we  find  Juuo  in  tfea 
ancient  glossaries  was  called  JoUntas,vvbich  >eems  tu  come  fromtne 
Wfd  joiie;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is  that  the  name  Joiaut  has  bv'et\ 
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vory  oomivon  in-  former,  ages.     Now  alV  the  nanMs  of  the  prince^  i)r 
princesses  thut  have  reigned  over  the  Titans^  b«ix)g  taken  from   tber  i 
Celtic  tongue,   it  is  a  manifest  proof  that  tbey  were  descended  from 
t&at  famous  nation)  that  afterwards  fixed  in  Gaui.' 

We  shall  produce  some  of  the  instances  hy  which  the  au- 
thor has  atteoipted  to  shew  the.  cloae  affiuity  between  the    . 
aocient  Eolic  and  the  Celtic  tongue. 

,  'We  read  in^  ancient  authors  that  the  Eojians  saidMnV,  measis/a- 
month,  for  Miv,  and  they  had  this  from  the  mtr  of  theCeltae.  They 
said  ToTiof .  rintiJTi,  wine,  for  *Oityof,  because   the  Cehe  still  use  the 
word  goin  or  guin  for  the  same,  and   thence,  by  the  way  baragpin 
in  that  language  properly  signifies  a  man  that  speaks  ill,  because  ho, 
^oes  not  begin  to  «peak  with  asking  for  bread  and"  wine,which  are  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life  ;  for  the  word  goin  siijnified  wine  amongst 
"  the  Gauls;  so  bara  did  bread  ;  and  hence  came  ihe  Gyok  word  Bof«,ia 
Latin  C)bus,e^ca,for  food  in  general:  the  Eolians  used  Att»or,co//i 4, for 
Bawf,  from  the  duh  oftheCeltae,  which  signified  a  hill  or  eminence  ; 
hence  the  word  dunes  for  sand  hills,  Avi'of(q  ?)was  used  by't  he  Eolians 
ioi(tlifffof,i<\l7Shfy9t)iugwttytL  yoke^becausd  a  yoke  is  a  thing  that  is  carri-    ^ 
ed^and  the  same  comes  fr4>m  the  Cehic  ^ot/|^>/^7i,to  carry;  the  EAJinns 
saidn«^ar,   instead  of  'vs  for  a  hog,  from  the  Celtic  porch  ;  and 
tkinosy  instead  of  ,Tl^ttf^    putejiSy     a  pit,  from  the  Celtic  wort] 
pjmtSy  which   signified  the  sanpc  thing.^— The  Eolians  said  Bfjvt  for 
moMiM,  a  woman's  breast,  which  the  Celtics  anciently,  and  still  call 
bron  ;  and  when  infants  want  to  suck  they  say  mambron^  being  as 
much  in  the  ancient  LHtin,as  mamma  da  J9iaminaj9?,muther  give  me  tbet 
freest;  for  the  mama  of  the  ancient  Latins  came  Uommamt  mother* 
among  the  Celts,  and  from  mam  came  also  the  mamma  cf  the  La 
tins,    ^gain  the /0/a  of  the  ancient  Latins,  a's  also  of  the  Greeks* 
signified  a  fat  her/ because  the  Gaulish  wordfr/p  from  which  children 
made  pttfcty  implied    the   same   thing  }     the  like    may  b^.  jsaidof  - 
fvpa    which  *  signifies     father    in     Celtic— The     Eolians     \ver^ 
wonttosay  Kjrp^yCftrni.7,  because  ~Cflrr  amongst   the   Gauls  was  a 
cart.    Theysaui^^,  quercus,  an  oak,  for  deruxri  Celtic  is  th^  same 
things  and  fromthtinse  came  the  word  D^uida,  which  is  thcdruid 
of  the  Gauls,' that  properly  speaking,   signified   divining  by  oaks: 
the  Eolians  said  K^na^ts,  canabit,  and  tHe  Celts  canub  hemp  :  *AX.-^ 
Xtrthey  Uised*  for  alius  from  the  aliol  theCeltse,  that  signified  ano- 
ther ;  XPS^^  chorus  from  the  Celtic  chor,  Kstv^ft  cavh'Sy  colewort!^, 
from  the  Celtic  caul;Kf»H09  craniumi,fromtbeTfre««  of  Hie  Celta  a  skull; 
they  used  'Snaas insula,  an  island,  and  the  Cehae  did  ^nes  ;  the  an- 
cient Grecian!^  ^e^f /jkrn»^,  and  the'peltae  forn  for  an  oven  :  ^•^ 
fir  was  their  word  iorforutnt  because  the  Celtae  used /fvr,  or  fuir, 
io  signify  a  fair  oir  market!     The   Eolian  word  Ttr^,  vulture,  came 
from  the  Oeitic^^vp  a  vulture,  &c.  &c.' 

A^^heend  of  the  present  work  wc  find  three*  taMes  of 
Greek  wacda^^of  Latin  words,  and  ofTeutoni^.^Of^  QerD^an 
jro«d%lakfeti  iirott  Ore  Celtic  langtt»ger^    .    -  ^^  u;  ..  .;;* 
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•  This  vdltfirte  te^mn  to  be  incorrectly  prinled,but  it  contkiw 
ttiichetiTioiisnhcl  erudite  inaUer,lhottgh  the  aathor  it  often 
ti>o  dogmatical  in  his  assertions,  too  h))erat  in  indulging  bit 
conjectures^  and  tooifancirot  in  tracing  liit  analogies. 


A^Lt"  XL-^Engli9A  Boris  and  Scotfh  Reeusnitn.    J  Satire, 
l^mm.pp.  M.  price  St.  6</.  Cawthom. 

IT  would  be  much  for  the  advantage  of  lileraiafe,  that 
every  ten  or  twenty  tears  should  produce  a  new  Dunciad  to 
expose  ihe  ravings  o^  fd'y^  the  coxcombry  of  learning,  nnd 
the  aberrations  of  genius.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  * 
the  present  age  presentt  a  mott  fertile  held  for  such  ar^ 
enterprize.  *  The  Pursuits  of  Literature/  notwiihstandiog: 
the  many  admirable  strokes  of  satire  which  it  contained,  was 
a  work  in  which  virulence^  malevolence,  and  ^ty  spirit  so 
predominfitedy.as  entirely  to  defeat  the  grand  purposes  of 
correction  and  amendment^  which  can  alone  justify  the 
indulgence  of  a  satirical  temper,  Besides^  Us  most  just  and 
cutting  ira&y  was  so  concealed  under  an  ostentarioos  dit^ 
play  of  learning,  and  (what  isworse)  was  so  exclusively  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  work  which  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  simple  appendage^that  the  reader  required  some  portion  of 
the  8Uthor*s  malevolence  to  enable  him  to  wade  through  the 
insipid  text,  and  its  pompous  accompaniments  for  the  por« 
pose  of  arriving  at  what  is  really  worth  the  labour  of  seek* 
ingit. 

mt "  farewell,  a  long  farewell/'  to  this  onee  celdbraied 
satire.  Its  day  is  gone  by-^lbe  very  objei^ts  of  its-spleen 
and  vir>ulence  are  (for  the  most  part)  roUed  into  oblivino. 

The  *  Baviad,'  and  '  Uerviad/  were  as  superior  In  merit, 
as  distinguished  in  effect,  aliove  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature/ 
Their  satire  was  principally  levelled  against  a  particular  class 
of  writers  who  bad  made  rapid  advances  tovfardt  establish- 
ing the  empire  of  consummate  nonsense.  It  cotnplerely  an- 
awered  the  end  proposed,  and  dissolved  m  an  instant  the  air. 
faoilt  fabric  of  the  Delia- Crusca  school..  But  here  agaiii 
more  than  half  the  force  and  humour  of  the  satire,  has.  evar 
porated  together  with  the  objects  which  gave  b^r|h4o^(i 
and  new  generations  of  dunces  have  risen  siuce  the  ^)iji>ojf 
Rota-Maltilda,  which  call  most  powerfully  for  ihe  scythe 
•imdpruning«boukof  i;e/oFm.  > 

.    If  we  ijf^^tlpiat  the  st^tife  oo.w  befioire  us  does  not  prov«^& 
authbr^to  tic  as  yet  %ufb4ii$»!i\y  ipiaUfied.  iaar so  £bii^i^eM  ^ 
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taski  it  it  not  far  istanief  evidence  that  h«  is  gifted  with  M: 
'thetalents  requisite  forthe  undertakingjf  xaf>te  raatuTed  bjr 
reflection,  and  polished  and  refined  bjr   use.      The  first  aad 
most  striking  objection  to  the  present  essay  is  that  it  opena 
upon  a  fieid  much  too  enlarged  for  the  present  exlenl'of  the 
author's  observation.       In  its  object,  it  appears  to  embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  modern  poetry  and  criticism,  and  it  re- 
quired a  regular   and    systematic    plan  of  operations    ta 
cover  so  vast  a  apace  witb;'judgmeDt  and  effect.      This  is  by 
no  means  the  case^  howrever^  with  the  present  performance, 
trhich  is  a  sort  of  skirmishing  attack  upon  a  number  of  indt-    . 
vidual  writers,  aaeonnected  in  its  pursuit  and  uodeiihed  in 
its  end.    Many  notorious  offenders  escape  unnoticed ;   sotHe 
are  acquitted  or  marked  with  applaase^whom  a  more  correct 
judffroeal  would  have  condemned;  aft<f  some  are  censured 
with  acrimony  whom  a  more  refined  and  comprehensi^  taste  ^ 
might  acknowledge  to  have  deserved  a  far  different   fate  at 
the  tribunal  of  just  criticism^  But  in  spite  of  these  defects  and* 
errors  enough  appears  to  convince  us   that  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  author's  judgment  are  in  general  sound^ 
though  experience  has  not  yet  taught  him  the  art  of  modi- 
fying them  with  jt^t  discrimination  and  applyiD/;  them  to 
every  particular  instance  as  it  may  occur.    In  the  other  qua« 
lificatioDs  of  satire  he  is  more  uniformly  su.ccessfaK     His 
terse  is  flowingiaod  energetic,  bis  imagination  active,  and 
hi^  powers  of  expressioo  fdJy  equsl  to  the  true  spirii^of  his 
th^me. 

We  shall  lose  fto  more  time  iu  these  general  observations, 
but  prQceed  to  find  some  extracts  •  from  th^. work,  whteh 
must  either  justify  or  condemn  our  opinion. 
.  After  an  introduction  in  farm,  extolling  the  bard*  and. 
critics  of  the  *  olden  time,*  at  the  expensef  of  these  '•  dege- 
ner^ste  days,' the  Bard  begins  to  particularizie  the  objects  of 
hii  censure.  .  He  points  oue  of  hi$  earliest  arrows  Wt  no 
ignoble  quarry- 

*  Behold!  in  various  tfarongi  the  scribbling  crewi 

For  notice  eager,  pas^s  in  long  review  : 

Etsch  spurs  his  jadtrd  Pegasus  apace, ' 

And  Rhyme  and  Blank  muintain  an  equal  rate  ; 

Sohtierson  sonmtts  crowd;  and  ode  on  oue,"  '  ' 

And  tale*  of  ferror  jostle  on  the  road  ;  ' '  - 

*Immca4ttMU^}&  measures  move  along,  :  *       ' 

Fur  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song  ;  _^ _ 

'  "IV strange"  myste^6us^TulThess  still  the  finen3/ 
Admires  tbe  strmin  h«  cnnaot  cotupr^hcnd-  •  •     ^' 

Thus  lays  of  minstrels,— may  they  be  tfe-iastf*-^-  •  '»vd  /•fc 
Oa  half»strung  harpt ,w)iina  nottrnful  to  ibtr  blast; 
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Whife  mount ain-spirits  prate'  to  river*%pnte!rv  '  '     * 

That  dRinesmey  listen  to  tbe«out)d  tt  ni^htt;  .   "^       ^^ 

And  goblin  brats  of  Oilpin  Horner's  brood 

Decoy  young  bo^der-nubles  through  the  wood. 

And  skip  at  every  step^'l^ord  knows  bow  bigb. 

And  frighten  littfe  baj)es^  the  Lord  knows  why, 

Vf  bile  high-born  ladies,  in  their  ioagic  cel)^ 

Forbidding  knights  to  read,  who  caunot  spell, 

Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 

And  fight  with  honest  men  %o  shield  a  knave. 

*  Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden -crested,  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forgingscrolk,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
.The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  tcr  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  tbinkst  thou,  Scott,  by  vain  conceit  percki^nce, 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Millar  may  combine, 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  aline? 
No;  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade. 
Their  bays  are  sear,  ^heir  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
"Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame ; 
_  ^        Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt. 
And  scorn,  remunerate  the  mean  attempt ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  be  the  reward 
Of  prostituted  rouse  and  hireling  bard !  , 

For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  *  good-night  to  Marmion.'* 

^  *We  have  transcribed  the  foregoing  passage^  not  as  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  writer's  talent^  but  as  the  oiost 
striking   instance,  through    the  work,  of   th^    defects    of 

^  Judgment,  which  we  have  before  noticed  in  him.  We 
must  beg  Mr.  Scott's  pardon  for  so  often  bringing  his 
liame  forward,  and  canvassing  the  Merits  of  his  poems  on 
occasions  where  thej  do  not  immediately  fait  under 
onr  notice;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  oppose 
oorselves  to  a  verj  unjust  ojilcry,  which  has  been  set  up 
; .  to  his  prejudice  by  critics  wliq  style  themselves,  his  friends, 
and  which  bas  been  followed  by  many  who  have  want* 
ed  either  taste  or  leisure  tp  examine  into  its  pfopriety- 
As  for  ourselves  we  have  no^  the  honour  ^f  being  known  in^ 
the  iligh test  deg|-ee  to  the  gentleman  in- i].ttestion  ;  and  he 
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«i ay  perhaps  think  that  ia  cciticlsiog  some  of  hi»fubUci^. 
linos  we  bare  used  (he  privilege  of  utter  strangers  socne* 
vhat  rudely.'  Bui^  wbaiever  mny  be  our  sentimeats  respect;* 
ifig  certain  points  in  his  poeiieal  ^buracter,  our  general  opi* 
nions  are  much  less  at  variance  with  those  .which  he  pro« 
fesaesthan  with  those  inculcated  by  the  northern  dur^ctorai 
€if  the  taste  of  Britain.     His  choice  of  subjects  presents  at 
leastone  advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  wetght««~-tb«  charnk 
^f  novelty.  That  it  is  deficient  in  interest  we  cannot  readilj 
adcnit;  since  it  exhibits  this  strong  and  faithful  representa« 
iioo  of  character  and  manners  at  a  period  of  society  with 
which  till  of  late  years  we  were  comparatively  very  little 
acquainted,  but  which  has  since  engrossed  the  attention  of 
a  targe  clasi of  literary,adyeoiurers»  and  amply  rewarded  the 
labours  of  investigation.     We  confess  but  little  obligation 
to  those  severe  or  supercilious  qritics,  who  woM^d  drag  us 
back  to  the  '  thrice-told,  talea'  of  classical  f^ble  from  a  pur- 
suit of  most  interesting  variety,  which  at  every  turn  presents 
lis  with  *  something  new  and  strange/   and  in  which^  with 
every  step  that  we  advance^ 

*    *  our  views  expand^ 
And  all  the  scenes  of  fairy-land 
Come  swelling  on  tb^sight.* 

Were  the  substitution  of  new  and  romantic  machinery 
Ihe  only  advantages  gained  to  the  cause  of  poetry  by  this 
new  pursuit,  we  should  think  the  gain  considerable,  and' 
can  see  no  possible  objection  On  this  score  to  the  introdue- 
Jtion  of  '  Messieurs  the  spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell/  or  even  of 
Jittle  *  Gilpin  Horner/  supposing  them  to  be  *  discreetly  and 
reverently'  brought  into  notice.  They  suit  the  character  of 
the  age  described  f  and,  however  '  Messieurs  the  critics  of 
Bond-street  or  the 'Canon-gate/  may  rail  at  us,  we  vastly 
prefer  a  m&deni  poem  in  which  th^  supernatural  agency  is 
sssigned  to auch  moakish  sprites,  than  one  which  lormally 
|)resents  us  to  the  Jupiter  and  Juno^  the  Vulcan  and  Momus 
of  antiquity  ;  nor  can  we  anywise  comprehend  why  the  for* 
iner  should  be  less  dignified  or  more  ridiculous  than  the. 
latter. 

But  it  is  on  the  ground  of  faithful  adherence  to  the  jost  and 
original .  cosiume  of  character,  that  M  r.  Scott  may  rest  hit 
claimt  to  pre-eminence  with  the  greatest  security*  It  t&ia 
this  strong-hold  that  *  Messieurs  his  friends'  have  thought 
proper  to  attack  him  with  the  greatest  vehemence  ;  and  we 
are  really  st^y  to  see  that  the  writer  of  ^s^tire  (otherwiff  • 
very  far  from  complaisant  to  the  critics  above  mentioned)  hae^-  - 
blindly  followed  their  authority  onthe  very  point  in  whlcti 
Cbit.  Rev, Vol,  17,  Majf,  1S08-  G  ^        t 
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tlierraulhority  hi  tb^  worst  that  can  he  relied  upon.  The 
thar^ter  df  IMofaint  cannot  bat  be  eckaowledged  for  as  true 
an<f  tprrited  a  delineation  from  human  nature  as  e^ier  was 
Attempted  by  the  most  Cofisommate  master  of  ibe  art.  Oft 
what  'grounds  then  our  author  directs  bis  satire  agaiast  tbia 
portion  of  Mr.  9ef)lt'8  first  and  best  romances  we  cannot  even 
Toi  m  a  guess.  '  But  in  saying  that '  Marmion  is  exactly  what 
t)etor&ine  Would  haTe  been^  8cc.  8cc.  &c.  we  must  aflBros 
that  h^  ouly  betrays  his  ignorance  of  human  nature^  or  his 

J;ross  want  of  discrifnination.  The  charge  is  copied^  (nol 
nde'ed  in  word,'bbt  in  spirit)  from  a  review  of  the  work  in 
question,  to  which  we  have  often  before  alluded  ;  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  obiervations  which 
we  found  occagton  to  make  in  04ir  article  of '  Part^nopex  de 
Blois'  (vol.  XIV.)  on  th«  tome  subject,  we  will  refei-  him 
/or  hisfurtber  assurance  ( that  Marmion  is  a  picture  from  the 
JiFe)  16  Ifhe  lives  of  the^  abbots  of  St,^  Alban*s  at  the  fend  of 
Watts's  edition  of  Matthew  Paris,  p.  104,  where  th^y  may 
read  a  long  story  how  Robert  Fitzwalter,  one  of  the  rt(^* 
est  and  most  powerful  barons  of  England,  (eui  y\x  aliqais 
'comes  potuit  sequiparari;  erat  enim  in  armis  strenuus,  ani« 
mosus,  etsuperbus,  muItisabuDdanspossessionibus,  generosus, 
et  potentnm  consanguineorum  numerositate  etaiffinium  sep- 
tus multitudineac  roboratus,)  bribed  William  Pigun,  a  monk 
of  St.  Albans,  to  steal  the  abhey-sea1,  with  which  he  made  a 
false  deed  and  took  possession,  under  colour  of  it,  of  the  wood 
of  NorthaWe  rightfully  belongiiig  to  the  monastery. 

But' we  are  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  quoting  a  single  in»- 
stance  in  support  of  a  fact  respecting  the  character  of  the 
cHi^alroui  ages^  which  is  much  too  notorious  to  all  oien  who 
have  read  enough  to  entitle  them  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  subject.  '  '         * 

We  return  with  pleasure  to  Fess exceptionable  parts  of  tbtfe 
poem  before  us,  '  '  /' 

The  poetical  fraternity  of  the  lakes  are  noticed,  and  their 
peculiar  and  welUknowa  vices  pointed  out,  with  a  great 
deal  of  real  humooiT  in  several  succeeding  verses*  '  The  novk^ 
der-working  Lewis,  .       . 

'  Who  fain  would  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard,' 

is  then  comptimented  with  about  twenty  lines  of  panegyric^ 
concludioj^  thus, 

-*  If  lahs  like- thine  may  pleaise, 


St.  Luke's  .aionc  can  vanquish  th«  disease  } 
Even  Satan's  self  wrtti  thee  might  dread  ta  dweii. 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell/ 
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^Dacreon  Moore,  **tb<  yeung  CaluUua^of  fai^  day/'  is 
fiext  Subjected  to  the  lash  \  and,  coupled  with  bim  (but 
surely  with  great  in}ustice)  the  translater  of  the  sopnets  of 
Camoens.  * 

*'  Hayley,  in  vaio  aKeriipting  something  new/'^  ''  the 
Skbbath  Bard,  Sepulchral  Grabam^/^  and  **  Harmonious 
Bowles,  the  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  30uls/*  form  the 
next  illustrious  trio. 

Montgomery,  the  bard  of*'  classic  Sheffield/' who^  what- 
ever  may  have  been  hia  faulli,  certainly  discovered  a" genius 
which  no  true  friend  to  English  literature  wou^ld  have  at- 
tempted to  stifl^  in  iu  birth,  is  afterwards  npticedi  chiefly  for  , 
the  purpose  of  introdi^ciqg  the  jiss9|uU  oa  the  stfong-hold  ot 
northern  criticisuEu  .... 

^  Though  fur  tliey  cose,  and  flai^fat  hate  Moom'd  at  la«t> 
His  hopes  have  perisbed  by  the  northern  blasts 
Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  ^9/e#,*  « 

His  blossoms  tttVicr^  t»  the  ^a</.  prevails  P' 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  ifllibei^lility  for  ttoticing 
with  praise,  or  eren  with  complaceiicy,'  the  ensuing*  attack 
lapon  one  who  \i  generally  consider^  a«  'president  of  the 
northern  board  of  criticism  ;  but  injustice  to  otir  author, 
we  cannot  pass  over  what  is  perhaps  the  most  spirited  por* 
tiouof  bis  satire,  and  that  which  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  those  talents  for  which  we  have  given'' him  ampfe 
credit.  We  are  perfecily  s'llent  as  to  ihe  justice  of  the  case, 
and  only  hope  (for  the  honour  of  all  parties  concerned)  that 
H  will  lead  to  no  siicb  fatul  catastrophe  as  that  deplored  in 
the  folloviDg.  verses ;        , 

'  Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey!  once  in  name, 
'    England  could,  boast  ai  judge  abnost  the  same ; 
-         ifi^  S0il  s^  like^  {SO  merciful^  yeij,u9iy 

Some  tivik  thatS^tamka$.rHigntd  hit  irmif 

And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 
'^      'To  senfence  ttftefs^  ds  he  sentenced  men. 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life. 

To  flourish  ori  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars, 

Sipce  auUuirssom^tiaiet  seek  the  field  of  Mars! 

t      i  ■  .III  ,  II  '■      ■      ■  ■!■ i  .1      i>|i-         . 

*  We  should  otyect  t©  the  word  ga/^*  as  very  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  and 
n&erely.  utedfor  the  wke  of  the  rhyme,  unlew  it  be  meant  to  imply  that  the  very 
2^r«  of'  ScoUand  are  n24f  enoi^h  to  nip  the  fairest  buds  of  a  more  g»Bial 

^"-^    ...  ,      ,.\.G% 
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Can  hone  remembjer  that  eventfol  ^ty^     . 
That  ever-g!orious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little*^  leadless  pi»tol  met  bis  cye« 
And-  Bbw-streft  myrtinid^iis  stood  laughing  by  ?*  . 
^   ^      Oh  !   day  disastrous !  on  bcr  firm  set  rock 
Dunedinb  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
:;     ^       Dark  roWd.  tko  $ynipathttic  wants  of  Forti^ 

Lorn  groan  d  the  startled  whiilwindt  of  the  norths  ,_ 
Tweedirvfiedkalfitt  waves  toformatear^ 
The  other  half  pursued  it&  calm  cat  eer  ;\ 
Arthur's  steep  sammit  nodded  to  its  base. 
The  surly  Tol boo ih  scarcely  kept  her  place; 
The  Tol  booth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can. 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  muth  as  man-— 
The  Tol  booth  felt  defrauded  of  her  charmsy 
if  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms :} 
*.  Nay*  laat  not  least;  ou  that  portentous  morn, 
The  si^teewtk  stot^tokert  himself  tsas  botn^ 
Bis  pairimom'al  garret  fell  to  grosmdy 
And  pale  Kdina  shuddered  at  the  tomnd  : 
StrewM  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-whita  reams^ 
Flow'd  all  tke  Canon*gate  witb  inky  streams,  .    • 
(Thia  of  hi*  candaiir  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  vdour  showM  the  bloodless  hue^ 
And  aH  with  justice  deem' J  the  two  combiuii       ; 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind* 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore; 
From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead,     ^ 
And  strait  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head. 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power. 
Caught  it,  as  Dai^ae  caught  the  golden  shower, 
And,  though  the  thickening  drosses  will  scarc.exefine, 
Augnunts  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  miAe/. 

Weipastiaow  pot  an  end  U^  Ibis  article  without  taking^ 
notice  of  the  remaining  iopioa  \y.hich  the  poem  enibraces. 
Qiir  readers  amst  judge  for  tbemselvea  whether  ourgeneral 


*  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffery  snd  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm.  The  duel  was  pre- 
•  vented  by  tbe  intervention  of  tbe^  mag^stracjr ;  and,  onexamination>  tlie  balls  of 
the  pistols,  like  the  courage  of  (he  combatants,  were  found  in  h«fe.  e«a]»arated« 
This  incideut  gave  occasion  timuch  waggery  in  the  daily  prints.     ,         ' 

f  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum.  It  would  have  l)een  highly 
reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  s^mptomi 
of  apprehensTo.n.  .    .     .  ,    ,  ..^ 

J  This  display  of  sympathy  oa  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the  principal  pcii^n  in 
Bdinburgh)  which  truly  seems  to  have  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much 
to  be  commended.  It  wus  to  be  apprehended  that  the  many  tinhnppy  crrminala 
executed  in  the  fVont,  m'ght  hare  rendered  the  edrAc^  more  calloufl.  She;  i* 
«aid  to  be  ofthe  goftersnx,b«^cauaeher  delicacy  of  feelisg  ^  thia  day  fparti^Vty 
feminine,  though^  lijKemost  femiduiehnpulsefl;  perhaps  a  little  selfish. 
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^ommepdiitiaii  and  emigre  has  bees  such  as  the  occasbir 
ftemaoded.  We  are.njpl  jgooraat  that  ibe  oame  of  a  rerf 
young  man  has  been  whisfiered  about  as  that  c^  Uie  authee 
'--but  even  should  the  report  be  correct ».  we  Are  unvrilltuf  t« 
contribute  to  the  circulattoaof  whai»  for  his  sake^  we  with*' 
had  been  kept  a  close  secret;  The  wit  and  force  of  th^ 
aaiire  wiironly  render  Us  personality  more  oflSemve  to  1I10 
number  who  are  either  its  immediate  victim  or >  in  sotoe 
measure  involved  in  the  effects  ofjA^  It  is  not  desiraUc 
even  in  a  just  cause  to  Volunteet  a  service  whieh  mosli 
create  many  enenfiies  and  comparatively  few  friends;  ba^ 
in  the  present  instance  we  are  confident  that  the  author  haa 
too  often  suffered  his  satirical  vein' to.  attain  an  ascendancy 
over  his  better  judgment,  and  fear  that  he  may  repent  t<^ 
late  in  his  maturer  years  of  having  inflicted  soW  woundii 
where  they  were  not  deserved^  aed  driven  into  the  ranks  of 
his  foes»some  persons  .whom  he  might  have  been  proud  %»  . 
embrace  as  his  friends.  It  miiy  ba/equired  of  us,  especially 
afterdating  the  prevalent  repoti  aa  to  ibeyotiih  of  Uie  ao^ 
thor,  to  point  out  some  of  the  less  importaai  defects  ttt 
style  and  melhodj  which  M*e  easily  discoverable' in  the  work ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  thai  his  own  taste  and  judgment  will 
be  more  servipeabie  to  him  as  he  (tdvancea  in  life  than  any 
abservationof  ours  in  the  correction  of  trifltog  errors,  and 
besides  it  may  be  unjust  pot  to  leave  tbeip^as  the  means  of 
revenge  J  untouched  in  the  hands  of  the  northern  crities. 


A&t«  XII L-^^  cireanislaiilsW  Report  of  the  Evidenee  and 

Prwxedingsmponii^Ckargtn  prtferreaagaiini  his  Royal 

Ui^hne9»  the  Dakc  of  York,  in  tie  Capacity  ofCommnnder 

in  Chief,  in  the  Mcnths  of  February  and  Mareh^    1  B09»  by 

G.  L.  fVardUj,  £$9.  M  P.  before  the  Honourabie  House^ 

of  Commons :  including  the  H^ hole  of  tMoriginnl  Leitert  of 

'   ik  Royal  Highieee  Me  Ihtke  of  York;  the  Speeehts  cor^ 

reUly  taken  in  JuU  of  the  varwm  Members;  with  all  the 

^.  other  Documents  produced  in  the  Course  of  the  Investtgation, 

\  and  the  Decision  of  the  Home  of  Commouf  upon  this  very 

*  important  Subject.  lUustruted  by  Portraits.  Hvo.  Cundee^ 

IT  is  equally  useless,  as  it  would  be  difficulty  to  give  art 
anajyais  of  this  volume.  But  as  the  proceedmgs  which  have 
taken  place,  and  wtiich,  for  a  time  engrossed  aild  wholly 
£xed  the  attention  of  all  the  men  and  all  the  .women,  and  al- 
most of  ail  the  ehildren,  of  the  uuiled  kingdoms^  have  had  ao 
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dftotoQ'tbepttbliearind  moeh  grefttor  than  iiny  tiMM^Iimtf 

vbich  hft'vv'oscurrtdin  cmr  d«y»,  and. at  it  is  probable  tbat 

igom  tt»m  teay  be  dated  tke  cooimeiKs^ment  ef  A  MW. 

wmm  in  the  tmepval  fiolicy  ef  Great    BritaiHt  we    ha^e 

tlUDogbt  rigtiA  to  give  a  carmty  ttatemetic  of  the   prtncrpal 

.fcets  which  haie  been  brooght  to  light  in  the  intestigattoii 

•fi  the  cfaar§e8  apuMt  the  late  eotumandef  in  chief. 

t'^he    chaiges'   brbught    against    hiff     rojal     higbfiesa 

vleiDe  of    t#»    kinds,    thts  first  was  for  malTersatfon   f n 

hia    duty*      The    second  was  for  ccrnniting  and  partici* 

pating   in*  ciorrupt  emoluments   which    his   mistress^    the 

nubh  talicedoof  Nlrs«  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  derived  from  the 

patronage  of  his  office.     A  srngle  instance  only  was  addu* 

c«d  of  thC' first -Species,  of  offea^e,    A  captain  Maling  was 

mt  oip«r  the  heads  of  a  non^ber  of  meritorious  officers  who 

were  rasdy  and' anxious  to  purchase  on   the  single  ground 

•f  unexceptioorable  conduct  in  the  office  of  the  comitiander 

in  cbte&    This  was,  bowever,  no  more  than  an  example  of 

lavoarttism,  a  aert  of  offence  from  wbieh,  ^no  indiViduaLl 

who  possessea  patronage,  can  perhaps  be  wholly  exempt. 

•;. Of  direct  corruption,  or  criminal  connivance  at  corrupt 

|to«>  and  participation  in  th^  wageiof  corruption',  fourdis<» 

tioctebarges were  brought,  and  have  been  judged  by  th« 

Ipreat  body  of  the  people  to  have  been  as  fully  proved  as  ffac 

totsfe  of  the  transactions  would  admit. 

The  firat  iset  proved  was>  that  application  had  been  long 
made  by  lieutenant-colonel  Knight  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
hiacoBumisaioB  with  lientenaiitKrohitiel  Brodce,  that  tbe^p- 
plication  had  been  refused  by  the  commander  in  chief; 
tbal  to  effect  tfaebasintis,  the  broAer  of  eobnel  Kaighl 
l^ade  Mr^  CWke  a  promtae  of  two  hmidfed  fMianas^ 
upon  which  the-re/uaal  was  withdrawn^  and  with* 
in^a  very  short  period,  the  exchange  desired  was^officially 
fimOQneed  ia^'lbe  Gaxetle,    Upon  the  day  the  exoliang^ 

was.^ixetled  the  v^diBeywea  paid,  V 

.  The  second  serioua  ohar^  was  with  regard  to  a  levy  of 
QMm  to  be  raised  at  a  joint  concern  by  cdonel  French  and 
oaptaio  »Sandoo« .  €orei>  a  nii»ic-maater,opened  tlie  btta»nes\ , 
toMrs^  Clarke,  and  Was  tbe  medium  of  introduction  to  Sao- 
dtfi.  For  Ibis  he  received  two  hondred  pounds.  These 
two  officers  received  a  letter  of  service  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  raise  five  thousand  men  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mra.  Clarke  received  five  hundred  guineas  for  her 
agency  in  procuring  this  letter ;  she  said  that  she  paid  fiv6 
hundred  pounds  of  this  money  in  part  of  payment  for  a 
service  of  phite.  It  appeared  by  the  books  of  the  tradesmen 
Ifaal  tbia  aum  bad  been  received^  and  tfiat  the  remainder  of 
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ilteniofiey  hftd  been  pmd  bjr  bi|}t  of  varioftts  dftt^  4rftWQ  ^9^ 
the  Duke  of  Ycirk.  {s  k  fxMsible  Aben  tQ  coneeiv^  ilia 
^ke  iras  ignorant  from  whence  Use  -firtt  five  h^^drcd 
*]»00nlll8  CAine  ?  Miss' Tajior>^'- witnesm who  U  v»niwpea^hj^« 
g»^ evidence  to  ibelollowing  remarkable  worde.  spokea  bf. 
(hedablf.  •  ,      i, 

*  I  am  iContiau ally  worried  by  Colonel  French,  ho.  worries  ma 
CooUnaftiliy  aJbout  the  levy  UisineiiS,  and  is  ^Iways  wantip^r  something 
mate  in  hi*.  f*v'oi|r#  Turning  tp  Mrs.  Clarke,  T  think  he  said,  how 
do^  be  behave  to  yon,  darling  ?  or  some  such  kiricf  words  as  "ho 
used  to  use;  Mrs.  Clarke  replied,  middling,  not  very  well.  Tha 
duke  said,  Master  French  must  mind  what  be  is  about,  or  I  shalf 
cut  up  him  and  his  levy  tOv;.' 

'For  tbes*  fiivours,  ihey  were  in  the  liAbtt  of  sending*  h« 
money  for  noonths  ;  and  il  appears  from  Mrs.Clarke^s4ettara 
to  Sandon.  (letters  which  she  had  herself  directed  to  ^le  (i«« 
fttfoy^d)^  that  she  was  regularly  infortned  by  the.dukeotwhat 
was  done  at  the  office.  For  a  foag  time  applications  withoua 
end  Wer^  made,  and  il  seems  impossible  that  the  duke  could 
A%mgn  any  other  motive  for  the  continued  exertion  and  int«r«» 
fer^noe  of  his  imstress,  but  Ihat  she  received  a  pecaniaryi 
i^wkrd  for  her  labours*  '         t      ^  ^      -   . 

This  transaction  was  as  injurious  to-  the  eotintrf  as  dinn 
graceful  to  the  parties  ooaeerned  in  it.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  €\9  men  only  had  been  pfo<:nr6d  by  the  levy 
irt^fead  of  the  5000  which  had  been  expeded  Iroia  ^e 
liiimber  bf  officers  and  non>>oetti{Qi8M<3ined  ofiiicers  eaa^fdayedl 
every  man  raised  cost  the  country  ii^l50  ;  the  most  ihgmnt 
i#indffng  was  practised  on  therecruiia ;  and  tbe  condwcto^All 
'the  parties  connected  with  th^  businest  was  traly  UifaoMHisi 
T1)ese  facts  appeared  in  a  memoriaK  of  .ai»  officer  ^  of  icra^ 
proadiable  character^  bHgadter  general  Taylor,  with  tegaid 
to  their  conduct  in  Ireland.  In  London,  too,  ihe  ooatkicsl 
of  all  the  temporary  Serjeants  was  represenAed  to  i>e.'  in 
4very  respect  infamous  and  disgrace fal  to  the  s^vica'-^^^Sacil 
kre  the  direct  effeets  of  corruptfon  in  the  higfater  <departcnenii 
5f  the  state.  If  the  foimtatn  be  pollat^d^ow  can  thestream 
be  pure?  If  fn  this  particular  oas6  any  man  c«n^  say,  ^aficf 
weighing  impartially  the  whole  of- the  evidenae,  tlvat  :fch« 
Duke  of  York  was  not  a  party  in  these  transactions^  no-^vi* 
denjce  efi  eajrih  is  capable  of  con  vinciisg  him.  ,    . 

*  Hie  thir^  cbarga  of  corruption  was  in  the  case  of  captain 
Tonyn^  H6  paid  Mrs.Clarke  £500iiof  a  quajority.^'i  l-bi^  case 
thednke  was  proved  to  be  a  part^to  the  transaction.  4  ^^^ 
Jines  in  his  band-writing  were  discovered  to  quiet  the  mind 
^f  Tonyn,  who  was  impatient  to  see  his  pronaotion  in  lUc 
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9iize(te»  and  apprehensive  that  he  shoold  be  swindled  o»i  of 
kh  uioQej.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  tcj^prov^  thif  note  a 
forgery.  But  of  many  witnesses  versed  in  hand^-writiog 
who  were  called  to  give  their  opinions,  there  was  only  one 
who  gave  his  evidence  in  favor  of  its  being  a  forgery,  «Qd 
abis  but  in  a  doubtful  and  qnalified  manner.  The  seal,  the 
address^  the  paper  all  concurred  to  prove  its  authenticity. 
It  wag  extorted  too  from  a  man  (Sandon),  who  was  a  most 
unwilling  evidence  against  the  duke  ;  one  who  has  beeti- 
ruined  by  his  attempts  to  screen  him  ;  and  who,  bad  he 
been  able  to  prove  a  forgery  upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  would, 
doubtless,  have  seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity. 

A  fourth  charge  of  corruption  was  proved,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  major  Shaw  to  a  lieutenant*  colonelcy,  and  his  appoint* 
aieht  to  a  situation  .at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  j^  1000  was 

;  remised  for  these  services;  but  half  the  sutn  only  was  given* 
rritated  at  this  breach  of  promise^  Mrs.  C.  complaiued 
to  the  duke,  who  in  consequence,  put  Shaw  upon  half 
pay.  it  is  fair,  however,  to  observe  that'  colonel  Gordon^ 
(the  duke's  secretary)  stated  this  to  be  the  usual  practice 
in  the  army,  with  very  few  exceptions.  However  thijSk  may 
be,  Shaw  himself  made  grievous  complaints,  as  having  auf« 
fered  a  severe  and  cruel  injury,  and  declaring  bis  case  to  be 
nearly  unprecedented. 

Many  other  abuses  were  detected  in  the  course  of  this  in«*> 
qairy*  One  sale  of  appointment  in  the  commissariat-depart* 
matit  was  clearly  proved.  It  was  proved  that  a  commissioa 
had  been  givea  to  a  young  man  who  bad  been  ^  meniat 
iervaotof  the  mistress,  and  as  such  bad  waited  at  table^ 
And  it  was  proved  that  another  officei;  had  been  for  a  tim<{ 
prevented  from  selling  his  commission,  by  the  interference, 
of  another  kept  mistress,  of  the,  duke,  who  seems  not  te 
have  been  conscious  of  any  impropriety  in  permitting  thia 
interference.  . 

After  this  mass  of  evidence  it  would  hardly  be  credited » 
titai  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  could 
be  found  to  support  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  who ' 
had  undertaken  the  difficult  and  arduous  part  of  public  ac<« 
cuser  of  the  second  subject  in  the  kingdom.  Col.  Wardle'a 
resolution  was  couched  in  these  mild  tern>s« 

•  That  such  abuses  could  not  exist  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
tiave  t>een  proved  to  exist  without  the'knowledgeof  the  cemmander  " 
in  chief;  and  it  eoncludes  with  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
commons  th^t  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  com^ 
tnand  of  the  aritoy.*  ' 
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This  resolution  was  negatived  by.  a  large  majotrtly  ;  tkf 
*nQm1>er3  beings  for  it^  one  hundited  and  twentj*fiTe;  agaiatt 
il^  three  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

This  jadgcnent   has  beea  severely   arraigned  before  the 
'tribunal  of  public  opinion  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  pronounced  impartial  by  posterity.      The  duke  had  beea 
commander  in  chief  many  years  before   Ins   acquaintance 
trith  Mr?.  Clarke  commenced.     He   takes  a  house  for  hcr^ 
lives  publicly  at  her  table,  surrounded   by   his  friends  and 
dependants^  has  a  magnificent  establishment/  tyro  or  three 
Varriages,  eight  or  ten  servants,   a  countrx -house,   horses 
Mn  abundance,   and  for    all  this  vhe  makes   uo    allowance 
of  10C)0/.  a  year ! ! !    it  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  the 
immaculate  Mr.  Perceval,  that  faithful  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  labouring  to  show  what  large  sums  of  the  peopleV- 
money,  the  Duke  of  York  had  thrown  away  upon  his  mi^- 
•tress  ;  and  this  in  the  way  of  defence.     It  is  probable  that 
the  expense  of  this  establishment,  conducted  by  a  thought- 
less  and  dissipated    woman   was  20,000/.  a    year  at  the 
least.       What  rational  mind  can  avoid  concluding  that  the 
duke  in  forming  such  an  establishment  had  calculated  before- 
hand the  means  by  which  v  it  was  supported  r  that  a  long  im- 
punity and  a  thorough    persuasion  that   he   was   above  the 
reach  ofcontroul  had  made  him  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
despise  the  common  laws  of  prudence  and  deqorum  ?  He 
•was  not  tn/uch  mistaken.      The  man  who  was  able  (if  report 
speak   tru^)  to  drive  from    the    helin    an    administrauaoy 
whoSe   great  crime  we  verily   believe  to   have  beea   im> 
earnest  desire  in  the  principals  to  correct  abuses,  the  mao 
•who supported  by  the  throne,  the  army,  and  the  government 
'might   be  reckoned    perhaps  the   most    powerful    indivU 
dual  in  thecountryi  utterly  despised  the  attacks  of  his  feeble 
'Itdversaries.    Thepi7/ory  or  the  bastille  were  to  be  the  lot 
of  those  who  dared  Co  breathe  upon  his  reputation*.     .Whea 
the  clamour  at  length   became  general,,   state  prosecutioos 
'were  commenced  agamst  authors   and^  publishers ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  virtuous  exertions  of  colonel  Wardle  have 

rescued  many  innocent   individuals  from  heavy  fiaes,  and 
the  more  grevicus  loss  of  personal  liberty. 

The  defenders  of  the  commander  in  chief  rested  principalM 
Jy  upon  the  bad  character  of  the   principal  evidence,  Mrs. 

Clarke,    and  the  contradictions  in   her  evldeaee.        But 

though  every  actioti  of  her  life  was  ransacked  with  the  most 
inalignantdtltgencey  ao  important  breach  of  tKe  laws  of  ho- 
*iiesty  or  veracity  were  proved  agfiinst  her;  nof  was  she.. 
fjoilty  of  more  contradictions  than  might  have  been  charged 

against  theothec  witnesies^  who  were  deemed  irreproach- 
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'ftb)e.  The  evidence  nt'as  the  bett  possible  ihat  could  be  pro* 
cured  under  the  circuiudtances  of  the  case.  The  stroogesl 
and  most  convincing  part  of  it  was  brought  out  during  the 
investigation^  either  by  accident^  or  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
xYit  duke's  defenders.  Certainly  nothing  was  ever  le»a  like 
a  conspiracy,  than  this  whole  proceediog.  Mr.  Wardle  doea- 
Dot  seem  to  have  had  any  previous  communication  wlih  a 
single  witness  except  Mrs.  Claike.  They  all  of  (hem  apN 
pear  to  have  received  the  'first  intimation  that  they  would  be 
called  on  &om  the  public  papers.  One  pf  them«  and  a  most 
material  one  (Mr.  Dowler),  had  scarcely  time  to  shift  him** 
self  after  his  ai^rival  from  Lisbon.  Another  (Sandoo)  was 
out  of  town.  A  third,  (Major  Tony n)  whose  evidence  would 
have  been  very  material,  seems  to  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
ivay.  Had  he  been  able  to  contradict  the  other  evidence,  be 
would  most  certainly  have  been  praduced.  Except  Mrs. 
Clarke  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  one  willing  witness 
brought  forward.  Those,  therefore,  who  talked  of  a  foul 
conspiracy  against  the  duke,  have  expres8ed,uot  tbeir  belief^, 
but  tbeir  wishes.  Probably,  however,  the  success  of  the 
prosecution  (if  the  complete  conviction  of  the  public  mind 
can  be  called  success)  was  owing  to  this  unprepared  state  of 
every  individual,  who  was  to  establish  the  facU. ,  There  was 
no  time  for .  tampering  or  caballing,  pr  the  inveatioa  ef 
plausible  excuses.  ^1  w:as  much  surprised  and  tbiindeiP- 
struck/  said  one  of  the  witnesses,  '  to  see  and  bear  my 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  it  was,  without  previous  qo« 
tice.'  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  safety,  but 
in  telling  the  simple  truth.  It,  puts  at  the  sa<ae  time  the  UfN- 
9igtTt>  frank^  and  intrepid  character  of  the  accuser  in  tltf 
strongest  light. 

Thotjgh  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiveHiembers  only  coald 
be  found  to  support  Mr.  Wardle's  very  mild  and  tempei-ate 
tesolotion,  ft  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquiltaL 
Mr,  PercevaFs  resolution,  «rhich  was  finally  carried^  waa 
conceived  in  the  following  terms* 

*B«Bo}ved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  after  the  fullest 
and  roost  attentive  examination  of  all  the  evidence  ad<luce(l,  that 
•llitre  is  no  ground  for  charging  his  Royal  Highness  with  porsonHl 
corruptioD,  or  connivance  at  s^h  practices  disclosed  in  the  testi* 
mony  heard  at  the  bar.'    - 

After  a  debate  of  ten  days,  and  repeated  divisions  on  the 
resolutions  of  other  membera,  who  wished  to  steer  a  naidK 
die  course,  Mr.  Perceval's  resolution  was  carried^  the  muni*^ 
bers  being  for  itfi78>  against  itlQfi;  aaajorityBd. 

Never-certainly  were  the  people  and  those  who  profess  t(r 
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'Wtbetr  representatives  inore  lit  vtfjance  ttian  in  this  deci* 
lion.  And  as  it  was  a  caie  in  which  every  man  ia  aacompe^ 
tent  to  decide  as  Ihe  judges  themselves^  we  believ«  that  thia 
ffoeeedipg  has  tended  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  integtit^^  of  paptiameiit  more  than  any  other  event 
vvhich  has  happened  in  our  days.  For  a  long  time  the  peob 
l^ie  haVe  seemed  IHtle  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  public  af* 
fairs.  .  Bat  it  was  not  that  they  fiad  ceased  to  be  interatted 
iti  them.  They  have  kept  sileoce  because  they  have  beM 
1iopelesst>f  doing  any  good.  Their  spirits  too  have  beeci 
damped  but  not  extinguished^  by  the  reigo  of  terror^  Mder 
'Mfi  Pitt's  first  administration^  when  men  were  sent  to  Bo- 
lanj  Bay,  or  shut  op  in  prison  for  acting,  on  the  principlea 
WhichMr.  Pitt  professed  when  he  commenced  bis  poiiti*. 
cal  career.  Bi(t  now  the  call  for  reform  is  so  genial  and  sci 
loud^  that  ^we  are  persuaded  tbat>  though  it  will  long  be  r&> 
fisted,  it  will  finally  triumph*    • 

'  That  ranch  of  a  spirit- similar  to  that  which  now  pervadaa 
the^  codVitry,  was  also  prevalent  towards  the  close  of  ih^ 
Attierican  warmtist  be  allowed  ;  at  which  time  itevaporated 
hi  a  few  empty  and  angry  resolutions.  But  the  Ameiican  war 
yifas  succeeded  by  a  Reason  of  the  highest  prosperity  ;commerce 
revived,  industry' flourished,  and  the  revenue  became  abtin« 
tfani.  At  preset  (without  the  occurrence  of  S9me  change 
which  is  wholly  beyond  the  calculation  of  human  foresight) 
the  afiWvs  ofBritain  seem  arriving  ata  crisis^wbich  absolutely 
threatens  political  destruction.  Seoarity  cannot  be  obtained 
eiriierljy  war  or  pes&ce.  Anstrfa,wlHch  was  prostrate  before^ 
19  menac^  wif(f'*absolQte  annihilation^  The  partition  of 
Tarkej  wMf  quickly  fallow.  T)ie  road  then  is  open  to  Egypt 
and 'to  India,  to  the  conquering  arms  of  the  modiem 
Alexanderf  The  present  discontents  have  their  foundation 
in  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  through  ahnost  the 
ivhole  of  the  present  reign  ;  in  a  system  of  perpetual  war^ 
£are,  in  aniincrease  of  taxajtion  beyond  endurance,  and  in  A 
brefuse  ^ud  ^rodigd  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure. 
The  great  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  havl 
touted  the  mintFs  of  the  merchants  of  the  metropolis ;  a 
ince  of  men,  who  whilst  trade  flourished,  give  themselves 
Ktile  concern  about  the  principles  of  liberty.  All  these 
Causes  of  discontent  are  continuilfig  to  act,  and  will  continue 
to  act  with  progressive  force;  and  thinking  x^en  Trace 
them  to  the  notorious  corruption  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  seem  to  have  interesta 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  people.  Men  see  that  the 
roorse  ^f  events  has  rendered  u  great  change  neoessaryj 
#nd  will  produce  It  by  a  species  of  necessary  agency, 
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>  Whilst  all  allotv  a  reform  to  be  necessary, there  is.  a  marfccf 
difi^rencein  the  sentiments  of  different  parties  as  to  the  iiiod« 
in  wbichitshould  beeffecled^and  the  ex  tent  to  which  it  ahoaU) 
te  carried.  The  leading  members  o(  the  late  administratioft 
obviously  suppose  that  itmigbt  bedone  tlirougb  the  medium 
of  the  government.  We  heartily  wish  that  it  migA^  i  hot  oo^ 
.opinioo  of  human  nature  forbids  us  to  cherish  the  hop« 
that  it  will*  We  would  ask  these  eentlemen  whether  tht 
^attempt  to  effect  even  a  beginning  or  a  salutary  reformatioi|t 
¥ras  not  the  real  cause  which  precipitated  themselves  from  the 
helm  of  th^  government?  Whether  the  present  weak  and 
inefficient  administration  were  not  selefctjed  merely  to  keep 
tbipgsastheyare  i  And  would  any  measure  of  reform  which 
jthe  court  would  patronize^  carjry  us  back  to  the  point  at 
which  we  were^ven  at  the  close  of  the  American  war?  Ajt 
that  time  it  was  thought  a  great  triumph  when  Mr.  Fo3^ 
carried  a  simple  resolution  against  the  inBueoce  of  the 
crown  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  still  the  crowa re- 
mained powerful  enough  to  preserve  all  its  influence,  and 
finally  to  augment  it  fifty-fold.  Now  when  the  barefaoe4 
i;ontroulwhi<^h  the  ministers  of  the  crown  exercise  ovar  the 
votes  of  members  is  offered  to  be  proved^  at  the  bar  of  the 
bouse«  the  facts  are  unblushingly  avowed,  and  the  power 
•which  is  so  scandalously  abused  is  vindicated  asao  esseatiai 
part  of  the  British  constitution. 

To  effect  great  things  requires  powerful  instrumeats*  Uq<» 
der  the  present  system  the  most  upright  minister  can  effeol 
nothing,  he  must  either  swim  with . the. torrent  or  be  over** 
whelmed  by  it.  We  pan  conceive  no  other  engine  of  refor^ 
mation  in  a  corrupt  state,  but  a  general  at  the  bead  of  ae 
army  be  can  confide  in  ;  or  an  honest  minister  aideVl  ao4 
supported  by  an  independent  house  of  commons.  Whilst 
the  privileges  of  the  people  of  £ngland  are  iisurped  by  a 
croud  of  venal  boroughs,  what  trifling  is  it  to  expect  oaths  < 
egainst  bribery  can  effect  any  thing  but  to  keep  a  few  con« 
^cientious  men  out  of  the  house  ?  The.purchasiiig  of  seats  is 
but  one  evil,and  that  not  of  tlie^reatest  magnitude.Perhaps 
whilst  the  boreugh-mongering  system  is  allowed  to  coi^tinoe^ 
it  may  be  a  good  :  it  introduces  sometimes  a  wealthy  mail 
instead  of  a  mere  tool  and  servile  depe^ndaut.  What  the 
people  of  England  want  is  a  real  representation!  and  not  a 
mockery  ;  that  the  house  of  cooamons  should  be  a  faithful 
guardian  of  the  interests,  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people;  that  the  members  should  no  longer  be  the 
mere  agents  of  the  treasury,  or  the  deputies  of  a  few  rich 
meo^siill  less  that  a  seatshguld  be  wished  for  soIeIyasastep<P> 
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|>ing-staDe.to  lucrative  ofEcesi^  to  be  obtained  by  fi  blind  aU 
tacnoient  aod  obedience  to  the  ininister  of  the  day.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a  house  of  commons  can  be  obtained,  but 
by  enlarging  the  basis  of  representation  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom?  This  is>  we  presun^,  such  a  reform  of 
parliament,  as  was  designed  by  the 'society,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  the  friends  of  the  people  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
any  reform  shoit  of  this  will  effect  the  purpose  so  devoutly  ' 
prayed  for  by  all  good  patriots-^that  of  awing  and  con- 
4rouiiDg  corrupt  ministers ;  or  of  arming  the  good  with  tli^ 
power  of  faithfully  serving  their  country. 

We  canqot  conceive  upon  what  principles  such  a  systemi 
of  representation  should  be  deemed  incompatible  with  kno» 
Qarchy.  Monarchy  seems  essential  to  all  slates  where  there 
exists  »  great  inequality  of  rank  and  property.  It  is  oeces* 
•aiy  to  compress  the  fury  of  contending  parties;  which  with- 
out the  restraint  of  a  powerful  chiefs  would  on  every  pettj 
cause  pf  contention^  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 

.The  reflections  we  have  made  arise  naturally  from  the 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  may  be  deemed  not  so  much 
a  trial  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  trial  of  the  house  of 
commons;  which  has  been  pro'nour^ced  guilty  of  having 
^iriolated  it^duty  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  peb- 
*ple  of  England.  We  fear  that  throughout,  the  personage 
^inustrious  in  rank  and  station)  whose  character  has  been 
.chiefly  implicated  by  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by 
tbia  investigation,  has  been  the  victim  of  bad  advisers  and 
iatse  friends.  The  only  prudent  step  he  has  taken  through, 
out  has  been  to  resign  his  office.  W^e  hope  that  in  the  soli. 
tude  qf  retirement  he  will  perceive  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  that  life  of  dissipation  to  which  he  has  sacri(iced  his  cha- 
racter;  and  he  wilr  recover  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
The  age  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  exact  great  severity  of  mannecs 
from  princes.  Let  them  attend  to  the  simple  laws  of  deco- 
rSum,  and  few  will  wish  to  scrutinize  more  deeply  into  the 
principles  of  their  conduct. 

it  is  our  duty  to  slate  that  we  believe  this  report  to  be  no 
;lDore  thiiuacopy  of  the  proceedings  taken  from  the  daily 
'pap^rs»  * 
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Am.  :?CfV.— ^  Treatise  on  the  Defeeh  of  the  Debtor Mn'S 
Creditor  Law%i  and  the  Consequences  of  Imprisonment  for 
Civil  Debt :  or  an  Address  to  the  Public  in  Behalf  of  honest 

^    Debtors  and  infured  Creditors,  with  an  Exposition  ofFact^ . 
interesting  to  Gentkmtn  of  the  Law ;  ana  impartial  OIh 
nervations  on  the  comparative  Distinction  between  honest 
and  fraudulent  Debtors.      By  fV.  Minc/un,  £sj,.  Svol 
pp.  «£2-    Tipper.  180y.  ,       ] 

WHEN  the  late  puke  of  Eli^bn^oncJ  was  oqc^  $olicite4 
to  support  some  parliamentary  measure  of  relief  for  the  per* 
toas  confioed  for  debt^  bia  grace  made  uae  of  tUe  followin|^ 
inemorable  words: 

'  '  As  I  thitik  no  man  ought  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  debt^  I  ^h4H 
always  be  ready  to  support  any  bill  that  may  be  brought  intd  par« 
liamtnt,  tending  towards  that  object 

We  entirely  a?sent  to  the  opinion  of  his  grace,  that  no 
nan  ought  to  suffer  imprisonment  foe  debt.— -The  imprison^ 
inent  may  inflict  punishment  on  the  debtor^  but  it  is  no  be- 
nefit to  the  creditor.  It  constitutes  no  part  of  the  payment. 
•^Wbere  there  arc  no  means  of  payment,  it  cannot  fapili* 
Jtate  the  productiou  ;  it  tends  rather  to  deprive  the  person  of 
nil  meaos.^— It  may^  indeed,  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the 
creditor*    But^  we  ask  in  the  nameof  injured  humanity y-^ 

laiHEIvAW  TO  GRATIFY  THE  REVENGE  OP   INDIVIDUALS  ? 

-^Will  any  man  of  correct  moral  feeling  and  of  enlightened 
Qiind  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  f-^We  believe 
Pot.-*>Then,  on  what  principle  of  reason  or  humanity  -can 
we  justify  the  continuance  of  the  practice  ? 

We  believe  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
the  cases  of  fraudulent  debtors  are  very  few  compared  with 
those  who  are  unfortunate.  Now  by  those  who  are  fraudu- 
lent, what  ts  meant  but  those  who  have  the  means  of  pay* 
jnent^but  want  the  will  i-^6ut  with  such  persons,  imprisson- 
ment,  as  the  law  now  stands,  instead  of  producing  the  will 
to  pay  is  usually  found  to  \excite  the  contrary  volition. 
Tbey  defy  their  creditors^  and  rQt  in  jail  on  the  fruits  of 
their  iniquity. — Imprisonment  does  not  operate  as  a  punish- 
Bient  on  the  fraudulent  debtor,  so  much  as  on  the  Upright 
and  unfortunate.  If  the  present  law  were,  according  to  the 
original  spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution,  not  to 
permit  )iny  violation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
debtor,  but  to  make  his  goods^  his  oaoney,  and  lands  in  all 
instances  liable  foi*  his  just  debts,  the  interests  of  trade,  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  general  good  of  society, 
would  be  better  securecl  than  by  the  present  syatem,  which 
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\Q  9o  many  instances  outrages  the  feelings  of  phUaothropy* 
— *The  namerous  insolvent  acts  which  the  legislature  hat 
passed  are  so  many  proofs  that  there  is  something  radically 
bad  in  the  law  as  it  now  is;  for  what  must  we  think  of  \ 
Jaw^  which  the  legislature  itself  is  continually  obliged  to  vio- 
late ?  The  following  reflections  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  fpl« 
ly,  injtittice^  and  cruelty  of  imprisonment  fordebt,  cannot 
be  too'often  quoted^  nor  too  generally  perused. 

<  The  wisdom  and  j  vstice  of  the  English  laws  ai«,  by  Englishmen 
at  least,  loudly  celebrated  ;  but  scarcely  ihe  most  sealousadmirets 
bfour  institutions  can  think  that  law  wise,  which,  when  men  are 
capable  of  work,  obliges  them   to  beg ;  or  just,,  which  exposes  tha 
liberty  of  one  to  the  passions  of  another.— *The  prosperity  of  a  peo* 
pie  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  hands  and  minds  n^^fuUy  cm* 
ployed.     To  the  community,  sedition  is  a  fevert  corruption  is  a  gan* 
grene,   and    idleness   an    atrophy*        M^hatever  body  .aijd  what- 
f^Yer     socraty,     weates     n^ore   than    it   acquires,    must    gradu* 
ally  decay ;  aad  every  being  that  ooutinues  tu  bh  fed,  and  ceases \o 
labour,  takes  away  something  from  the   public  stock.    The  confine- 
jntm^y  therefore,  of  any  man  in  the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,!/ 
a  loss  to  the  nation^  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.     For  of  the  mulli- 
tndes  who  are  pining  in  those  cells 'pf  misery,  a  very   small  part  is 
suspected  of  any  fraadulent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  belongs 
to  othcfs.     The  rest  are  imprisoned  by  the  wantonness  of  pride,  tha 
raalignityaf  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of  disappointed  e5(pectation» 
The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is,  to  secure  private  happiness  from- 
private  malignity :  lo  keep  individaals  from  the  power  of  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  this  erid  is  apparently  neglected,  when  a  man,irritated  witl^^ 
io6s>  is  allowed  to  jufdge  of  his  own  tause,  and  to  assign  the  piintsb* 
saentof  hrs  own  pa^i;  when  the  distinction  bet\7een  guitt  and  blip-* 
piness,.  between  casualty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind  witbi 
interest)  to  understandings^  depraved  by  resentment." 

'  Again  he  says,  ^*  It  may  be  hoped,  that  our  law-givers  wUl 
at  length  take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving  and  deprivii«|(ona 
another;  but,  if  there  be  any  reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  should 
not  be  removed  in  our  age,  which  true  policy  has  enlightened  beyond 
any  former  time,  let  those  whose  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the 
practices  of  their  contemporaries',  endeavour  to  transfer  the  reproach 
of  such  imprisormient  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wantonness  of  power,  or  re- 
venge of  disappointment,  condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin^ 
tiU  he  shall  be  bunted  through  the  world  as  an  enemy  to  mankind, 
and  find  richet  na  shelter  from  contempt. 

SSura^he  svhase  debtor  has  perished  in  prison,  though  he  may 
acqait  hi ipself  of  deliberate  muideri  must  at  least  have  his  mind 
clouded  wUh  discontent,  when  he  considers  how  much  another  has 
anSeredfr(4»Um;  when  be  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hus* 
band ;  or  the  child rei^  begging  the  bread  which  their  father  would 
hare  earim(L    If  theire  are.  any  nudato  oM  urate  by  aiaakaor 
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Ctudty, *»  to  rtvcht  these  consequences  without  dread  or  pit},  I 
ftitt«  left ve  thein  to  be  awakened  by  some  other  power,for  I  \\rit« 
«inly  to  li^itfaH  b«li%s.*»  ' 

•Loi'd  Chaiicelk>r  Talbct/says  ibsa  aelhor,h»s  reitearked,(Tiat,  'the 
debtor.  6ufficiei\tly  pa>a  any  aun  by  ap  imprisorment  cf  three  months^ 
according  to  tbe.principfea  oCr^al  bun^^nity  and  good  policy/  Strict- 
ly applying  this  r«tnark  to  tbeimpris^tnmwt,  as  being  intendi^d  t6 
punish  the  debtor,  it  is  unquestionably  correct ;  for,aflej-  a  manha* 
suffered  that  peri6d  in  prison,  it^  becomes  a  severe  punishment;  thp 
moral  claim  oi  the  creditor  to  payment  ceases  in  the  inind  of  thp 
debtor ;  and,  as  the  punishment  is  given  in  Sutisfaction  of  the  debt^  • 
ought  it  not  to  be  limited,  that  the  creditor  should  be  convinced  it 
is  more  his  interest  to  tiike  what  the  debtor  can  pay,  than  vainly 
endeavour  to  hold  him  in  confinement  Avhen  it  is  known  he  cannof 

The  injustice  of  the  present  system  is  iruly  and  forciblj 
*bown  in  the  following  ofoaervatioh  ;  ^ 

/  *  Liberty  4s  t1>e  gift  of  God^protected  and  confirmed  by  the  Taw  of 
the  land;  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  la^s  of  nature,  religion,  and  civil 
society,  an  Englishman  may  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  all 
enormous  ^xpence^  although  he  does  uot^owf  a  fhilling  to  the  pei^ 
^onwho  arresfs  him  :  and  if  a  malicious  enemy  will  swear  to  a  debt 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  and  consign  the  injured  defendant  to  pri- 
son, ft)r  want  of  bail,  twelve  months  imprkonment  may  be  sustaiti* 
ed  before  the  question  can  be  tried  between  the  parties ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  succeeds  in  recovering  only  twenty  bhillings,  the  defendant 
has  no  remedy  for  the  evils  he  has  sufifered.  A  roan  cannot,  there^ 
fore,  correctly  be  said  to  be  sent  to  prison  because  he  owes  anothet 
'money,  but  because  he  cannot  nnd  bail,     \3ifb ether  the  person  ar* 

'  Tested  be  or  be  not  indebted  to  thq  plaintifi'is  no  xottcern  ol.  tbe 
officer  who  executes  the  warrant,  or  of  the  attorney  who  issues  the 
writ.  And  the  judges  of  the  laud,  whose  province  it  is  io  admiais'* 
ter  justice  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendaaf^  have  no  knmvledge of ' 
the  iniquitous  proceedings,  unless  the  defendant .  can  afford,  at  8« 
enormous  expence,  to  force  the  plaintiff  to  a  trial  at  laiv  ;  and  thna 
the  practice  is  suffered  to  continue.  T^  defendant  is  never  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  judge,  or  magistrate^  to  be  interrogated 
if  lie  owes  the  money;  but  if  any  man  will  swear  to  a  debt,  and  Cbe 
Idefendant  cannot  procure  two  respectable  and  substantial  hovs^ 
keepers  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  sheritf's  officer  for  double  the 
%um  which  the  defendant  is  arrested  for,  he  is  takein  to  a  iockiip^ 
house,  the  residence  of  the  bailiff  who  arrests  him,  and  from  thenca 
to  a  gaol,  although  convicted  of  no  offence,and  accused  of  nocriine^ 
Here  he  is  detained  at  the  suit  of  a  fictitious  or  vimlictive  creditor^ 
to  the  great  detriment  of  all  his  other  cruiitors,  deprived  of  bts^fbrlt 
to  pay/        . 

ScHot'of  dur  tttAix%  ivho  may  not  be  acquaihied  with  Uie 
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Mlowing  ctrcmnittnce,  will  be  picaied  wUh  U»  lel4tmi*«^ 
Cbarky  is  said  so  the  good  b^ok,  to  cov«r  m  mQUitQd«  of 
mn%  we  beiiere  that  the  act  wbich  we  are  about  ta  meation 
■lay  well  be  employed  to  veil  of  to  extenuate  the  frail^ 
lief  nod  vices  of  the  author.— That  excelleot  institntion  en* 
titled  tbe  "  Society  for  the  relief  of  [Arsons  imprisoned  fdt 
smalldebts/'  which  has,  in  its  aggregate  exertions  of  benc^ 
icence,  alleviated  such'  a  rar&e  niassof  human  misery; 
owed  its  estabiishktieot  to  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited  ex- 
MtioQsof  tbe  late  Br.  Dodd.  Early  in  theyear  i77S  be  ce< 
eeiattiefided  tbe  eatablishment  to  those  congregations  before 
whom  be  preached :  and  on  this  occasion  at  least  his  oratory 
was  applittl  to  a  purpose  which  do  wisdom  and  do  virtae 
Deed  blush  to  owo.-^This  societv  sti^I  continues  to  fiourisb^ 
and  while  any  one  object  is  leu  for  its  relief,  oujr  eaicaert  ^ 
prayer  is  that  it  may  never  decay  ! !  1 
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RELIGION, 

Abt.  15.— fiMiftOM  Me  .Vatairtf,  Or4rr,  PrhfUef^  mnd  Diif^«ff  Q^ 
CkrMan  Church.  PTUh an  Addregg  an  PenonalReUgion*  B$<M^$ 
'JDmlUni.  8va,  pft.  915.  5t  .Conder. 

TH£  author  of  this  work  professes  fa»  object  to  be  to  prjp^ata 
^'ordety  peace,  and  happiness  in  the  churches  of  £hrist.''  Fo« 
tWipiiipesebaJUHBwrilteA  twelve  discourses,  wbich  he  tersas  fitfii 
safB.^«»Mr.  Dewbirst  in  Eisay  iii.  describes  it  as  one  of  the  cpahfi* 
caliona  of  what  he  calls  ^<  perwnal  tetigion^^  **  to  Mitte  in  tfte  rage 
wdrtigikcf  universal  depravity. ^  And' he  draws  a  more  terrilc 
picture  Of  this  depravity,  than  most  writers  whom  we  have  seen,  foe 
be  says, — ^<  tbb  depravity,  is  not  only  univei;8al,  as  it  taints  and  . 
cerrupts  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  but  as  t/  extend$  to  all  tka 
mmifmf*i^MiMjifev€niimdifUduiAf€r$<m.^^^  this  be  really  the 
esse,  saiely  tbaautbor  has  grossly  misspent  his  time  in  writing  this 
book;  for  it:in«stbeinvifcinto.  address  instruction  to  such  a  maas 
of  moral  aad  intellectual  ptttr«fa£tion.^«But  Mr.  D*  tells  us 'for 
o^  oo«fi>rt  Cbaf  no  sooner  is  tbe  soul  sick  of  sin  than  an  ade- 
quate remedy  is  applied  :''aad  that '  as  sin  bath  reigaed  unto  deaths 
so  grace  reigns  through  righteou^nem  uoto  el^cnal  lif^  by  InoM 
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Ciiitt/  Wrf  aire  not  inclineif  to  te  wyer^«p<m  Mr.  l^«v|ilr<t,  ^W 
appears  to  be  4  devout  ami  welf-Hieamni;  maii,«  btn  we  request  htot 
before  be  writips  anotfaer  book,  carefally  tobtuiiy  tbeoriginal  idton 
<)(  the  scriptuf(f8«vhb  the  iig^tts  wbicb  the  il1lp^»¥e4^  sute  of 'btbr 
iicai  criticism  mill  afford ••^-The  typographical  pan  of  (bis  work  is 
extremely  well  executed  by  Mr.  Gaiige,  of  Bury. 

•  •  .  *  •* 
Akt.  16. — Soered  Elucidaiums;  or  Sunday  Evening  Remark$vpon  the  mo$i 

important  SuiHeett  that  can  interest  the  human  Hearty  proving  the  «V<e- 
cessitytf  tpendingthe  Sabbath ,  according  to  tha  Divine  Command  ;  pe* 
hsHarljf  addre$wd  to  ihe  youthful  Part  of  the  Commttnity^  but  of  equal 
Importance  to  those  if  riper  Yean,  By  Mr9»  Piikington.  pp.  190-  3«.  6if» 
.  bound,    Harris.  1S09. 

THESE  elucidations  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  eight  lectures, 
which  are  read  on  a  Sunday  evening  by  a  Mr.  Walsingham,  a  pious 
irlergynl^n,  to  the  cbildrtn  of  Lord  C  who,  on  his  death-bed  had 
entru!»ted  them  to  his  care.  The  religious  and  moral  instruction 
which  is  contained  in  this  volume  is  perspicuously  and  agreeably  con« 
veycd.  The  doctrines  are  in  unison  with  tLoi»e  6(  the  established 
churcb* 

Art.  17. — Great  Britain  t  a  Sermon  preached  iU  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Si,  J^aryin  Lincoln^on  the  %th  of  February^ '1^09,  being  the  Day 
iippipintedfor  a  General  fast,  BytheBev,  WilHamBeii^  JH.A..  .  Fre, 
bendary  (f  the  Church  of  Lincoln,     pp.  23.  If.  6tf.    Scatcherd. 

THIS  sermon  contains  some  sensible  and  patriotic  observations, 
without  any  taint  of  the  fashionable  mysticism  and  aib&urdity. 

POLfTlGS, 

4  ■  *  ' 

..-,•,  •      •  V         ■  '  •   •  •        ' 

\tit.  \$,'^Con8fderatfon$  onthe  Practicabt'fity^  Policy,  and  Obligatien  of 

i    communicating  to  the  'A  atipes  oflndia^the  Knowt^dge  of  ChristianHy^  wA 

Observationi  on  the  Prefatory  Remarks  to  a  Pamphlet  puhUthedby  Mojot' 

Scott  Waring*    By  a  late  Resident  in   Rengai.  Bvo.  pp,  101.  3f.  6d, 

*  li08  .  , 

AwLT.  19.^7%e  Dangers  afBriUth  htdia,  from  French  hrtfosiom  andMis* 
.  eionary  EstabKshments  s  to  which  are  added  some  Jeceunt  if  the  Cnw* 
tries  between  the  Caepian  Sea  and  the  Ganges^  a  ^itratioe  cf  ihe  R^ 
volutions  which  they  have  experienced  subsequent  to  the  Expedition  qf 
Alexander  the  Great  $  and  a  few  Hints  respecting  the  Defence  of  the  Bri* 
tish.  Frontiers  in  Hindostan.  By  a  late  Resident  at  Bhagutpore. 
"      pp.  153.  Black,  Parry,  &c.  1808. 

WHEN  the  peficeful  Hindoos  are  exhorted  to  exchange  tbetr  re« 
ligioqs  creed  for  that  of  the  Europeans  who  are  settled  m  India,  they 
must  be  uatuially  led  to  compare  the  different  effects  which  tjhe 
.different  systems  produce  in  their  several  adherents.  If  they  find 
•that  the  great  moral  virtues  of  tempera  nee ,  justice^  and  mercy,  are 
not  more  frequent  nor  more  resplendent  among  the  professed  belleters 
<JirChrvit,  than  in  Brahma,  they  must  necessarily  infer,  however  er^ 
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f'mmoxutjj  dMit  tbeirbimsyi^em  tli  iibt  it  l«ut  ktf^rfor  \h  ^rth  tV 
ttlMl.wiiicb  Dn  Bwcfaanicii  imd  his  comljulovs  are  anxioiis  to  iut^o- 
4oet*  WImIc  the'HiiMluos  observe  that  tbeonly  object  of  tbe'  Chni* 
4iaii«v  wbo  kntl  on  cite  penintula'oflmUa.'ift  tbe  gmtitieation'of  sen* 
uialitjr  or  av&ricR,  is  it  prifbable  tbat'tbay  will  erer  be  iitduc^d  t<'> 
iiilen  to  those  %vko  wi^h  to  tubstitute  the  Gospel  fiji"  tbe  SbnMel^^nie 
ftiil>6rand  re fi dieting  part  of  tbe  Hindooi  may  reason  tbns.-^^hi  WtiTir 
fiesj^cs  are  we  iikely  to  be  benefited  by  oban^ing  our  creed  ^nr  adopt 
that  df  those 'who  live  worbe'  lives  tban  we' dei  ^ottnelves?  'Even 
if  the^bshicles  to  the  eotiv«ru6n  of  tbe  Hifidi>o<twere  1^^  ttean  thVy 
srei  we  do  not  believe  that  any  wise  and  cdnmderate  man  ^6u)<! 
wbb  the  attempt  to  be  made  by  those  pcrfloii^  wbo  preacb'  sp^cDlu- 
lationsf  which  if  they  were  embodied  to  the  practice  of  common 
iife,  would  diminish  tbe  general  stoi^  of  ihoral  goodness;  of  hom*sty 
and  truth, — If  the  ohjea  of  Dr.  BocbanAo  and  the  evangelical 
host  wore  not  to  substitute  one  set  of  mystiial  doctrines  for  another^' 
but  to  change  a  bad  moral  system  fora  b6tter,\<re  might  be  mcrre  wiM 
ling  to  commend  the  attempt,  however  uncertain  the  chande  uf  ac- 
complishing the  generous  design  .—i-Hut  at  preseni.the  danger  ot"  any 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  religious  establishment  of  Hin<)(>»tatl  is  s^ 
great  tkat  we  must  earneitly  di^recate  any  innovuting  temerity, and 
rather;  wish  that  tbe  change  'm  the  theology  df  tbe  Hindoo?,  if  any 
change  be  to  take  pkce,  shouhi  be  left-to  thetard^y  and  almost  i.ta- 
pereepltble  operation  of  time,  than  be  begun  by  zealots,  whdse 
frantic indiscretious  will  b^  'productive  of  ooibing  but  auimo^ity 
and  strife. 

'  *. Shall  we»^  toys  tb^ author  of  the  Dangers  of  British  India,  &Ch 
'  for  the  precarious  bene^  of  convening  a  few  Hindoos,  piuiH<<^ 
Hindostan  in  rebellion,  and  occasion  the  massacre  of  every  £n^«i 
lishmaa^ho  resides  tbtrre?  Is  the  work  likely  to  succeed  ?  or -is 
itnot^  rttber,  one  tb^at  we  might  wish,  indeed^  to  accotnpJisb,  bui^ 
one  so  full  ef  danger,  and  so '  impro^ble  of  success,  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  throwiug  no  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  ^ith, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  gooJ  will  of  God,  and  to  tbe  slow  indueiiQeiiA* 
example/  ^  ;  .     .  .     '  ' 

•  IPbe  conversion  of  theHihdoos,  in  Chri^iaulty;  if  it  can  be  effects 
^,-'^oiild* probably  be  attended  with  a  revolution'  in  their  dietetic 
fiabiti,'of  which  the  influence  woUld  be  Vefy  sensibfy  felt  In  their  pas- 
^ons'an(f  their  health. '  Would'  the  thousands  who  now  subsist  on 
a  farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  become  €€Uers  of  Jleshf  And 
would  tbe  diminution  of  the  superstftioiis  reverence  which  is  now  che- 
rished for  the  sdcred  cow,  be  attended  with  general  benefit^  if  it' 
made  tbe  natives  voracious  consumers  of  animal  food  P       .  ; 

'^•When  Bfama,'  says  the  late  Enlightened  i<esident^t  Bhagutpon^/ 
^1lllde^  the  shade  of  the  banian  tree,  instructed  his  disciples  in  the 
dlllies»'o(  temperance^  seclusion;  and  prayer^  he  intended  as  well  to 
esl^biiUb  regulations  for  their  personal  welfare,  as  to  found  a  faith 
which  tbe  powers  of  time  should  hot  destroy^     Of  climate  be  kne\^ 

H« 
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tfc^  dbfitt  to  b0  swiom  nod  uA^.  Wl»m  tho  Uk#in«f  <tkt  m 
w«re  to.nctidirttl  OB  tbe  umA  osd  is  llie  field  ;  wken  the  cov'ii  mlk*  m 
useful  to  nan^wes  in  ^uentity  so  HDeU,  the  prefonwSMm  of  tbeao  mm* 
nals  from  ihe  violence  cf  f^Mtion  oMke  Iw^  of>  •ppetiie  becene  a 
oieeHire  of  the  greatest  Moment  Bet  ilierefote»  prohibited  the  uie  of 
onimel  food  end  enjoined  reUg^oiis  honoure  to  tbe  cow.  This  worship 
exislod  et  an  «arly  ege  inEgypt,  I  will  not  say  it  passed  tbere»aDd  tba 
Greeks  wondefed  at  theaduration  of  Apis  because  they  were  igBOw 
rant  of  the  cajase  which  gave  it  birth/ 

'  To  pieierve  tba  health  of  his  votaries  Brama  Quired  (m^«t 
ablutions^  and  to  secure  their  obedience  he  made  the  Gangrs  a  boiy 
stream*  To  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  roanktnd  he  Ibrbade  tiie 
•jttempt  to  make  proselylea :  to  produce  reguhirily  in  the  discbar|b 
of  their  duties,  be  establi^ked  thedibtinctions  of  cast ;  and,  ibr  thb 
feitber  security  of  his  religion,  he  allowed  ho  pleasure^  in  its  front 
|e  seduce  tbe  profettion  of  strangers,  and  attached  disgrace,  mote 
lerrible  than  death,  to  the  apoauie  of  bis  fisith/ 

^  A  turban,  a  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  formed  neatly  tho 
whole  of  a  Hindoo's  wardrobe  ;  a  straw  hut  was  aaufficient  abode* 
Theluxuriousaess  of  fashion  neither  altered  the  farm  of  their  dreis^ 
9or  the  structure  of  their  houses,  the  fiamiCore  of  which  seldom  ex^ 
ceeded  a  mat  and  a  pillow,  an  earthen  pot  and  a  cup  of  brais.  Tba 
laws  of  ^ibstinence  so  rigidly  prescribed  rendered  these  privations  a 
duty,  while  tbe  laws  of  sa^ty  rendered  them  wise*  In  a  country^ 
where  even  the  soil  was  the  property  of  the  prince,  the  appearaoca 
of  wealth  was  an  invitation  to  rapine  :  the  tenure  of  occupat^n 
aUide  it  imprudent  to  build  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iiviiig,  anc^ 
the  custom  of  burning  thcf  deceased  removed  every  inducement  to 
'orect  tombs  in  their  hpnour,  or  to  venerate  particular  spots  as  the 
depositaries  of  ancestry.  General  charity,  and  religious  pageants^ 
A>rmed^  with  the  three  great  events  of  bfrtbi  marriage,  and  death; 
tbe  chief  calls  op  the  wealth  of  s  Hindoo*  To  excavate  tanks,  to 
piam  fruit  trees,  and  to  construct  ghants  and  pagodas  were  the  tint'^ 
led  objects  of  pride,  patriotism,  and  devotion. 

*  Forbidden  tc^  eat,  or  even  to  afsociate,  with  an  inferior;  thou^' 
professing  the  same  faith^  the  Hindoo  could  have  no  i^tercotirsa 
with  astrangjer,  and  was  thus  cut  off  from  the. genial  kB<»wli^4g)»oC 
mankind.  And,  as  he  could  not  prepare  his  food  withom  c^^(^ 
formalities  which  it' was  crimiiUil  to  ebserve  but  oii  diy  ^apd,  he  9:aa 
prevented  from  es^ten^ing  tbe  boundaries  of  his  comment  by  saa^^ 
Marititne  trade  was  left  open  to  thqse  only  with  whom  n^ligi^tl  for<^ 
bade  him  to  mix,  and  whopi  prejudice  taught  him  tq  detfst«'  - 

Hence  we  see  that  the  subversion  of  the  religioua  creed  of  tba 
HIndoQSyjf  it  could  be  effiif^ted,  amit  be  attendod  v^th  O/total 
cbangs  in  their  domestic^  theU<ivi)|  aod  political  inslitiiiiaiw.  hm 
vife^  who  dread  aud  deprecate  reyototions  in  the  west*  aiabiy  to  al^ 
tfniptto  psojltice  amoro  mighty  and  tcameAdoAa  biirsio|Ba>ia  tiib 
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i«»Mi|^^afty  wilUoot  of  men  ? 

Tkert  »  someibfti^  in  tke  foHowtn^  obflernitiom :      . 


^  Tbe  great  antiquity  which  these  people  claijn,  the  freqiieBt  < 
Qlttnications  wi(h  the  Deity ^  and  tlie  several  maoilctiationa  of  bin* 
•elfin  tbe  ilesb,  which  they  record  and  believe,  are  naUentbat  re- 
quire the  closest  invest  jgHtion  of  the  christian  a»  well  a»  of  fbe^phi^ 
losopher.  They  prment  a  furmidable  ob^ta,cie  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  religion  of  the  former,  which  can  only  be  overcome,  if  so,  by 
analysing  the  nature  of  Himloo  superstition  an<l,  by  tracing  its.  dtU 
(erent  st^iges :  for  until  we  can  convince  the  Bramin  that  oursyaii 
fem  is  the  first  in  time,  as  well  as  the  mos^  -perfect  in  precept,  he 
will  tell  us  that  it  is.derived  from  his,  and  that  the  Shaster  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  christian  faith  has  been  drawn.  Far  from  ^ 
qaestioniHg  the  divine  authority  of  the  script ureS|  or  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  he  will  ssiy  that  we  believe  but  a  part  of  what  he  does,  and 
that  the  Deity  roii^ht  have  been  once  incarnate  in  Judea  as  he  had 
lieen  often  in  India  :  that  the  Hindoo  scriptures,as  they  were  carried 
ot^t  of  tbeirown  country,  were  altered  to  the  local  usages  of  otben, 
and  accommodated  to  tbe  pditicfl  -  views  of  their  professors ;  and 
that,  although  we.neglect  ceremonies  and  profev  the  influence  of 
moral  precept,  our  external  conduct  implies  a  total  negligence  of 
visible  adoration  and  gratitude  to  God»  and  the  superiority'  of  hooour 
to  religion/  ' 

The  pamph1et«nti tied' Considerations  on  thePracticability,&c.  by 
a  late  resident  in  Bengal/  is  chiefly  niade  up  of  an  attempt  to  refute 
th%  arguments  of  Major  Scott  Waring,  whose  pamphlets  we  reviewed  . 
Ip  our  number  for  April  1808,  p.  401 . — ^The  author  is  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  Christianize  Hindostan* 

AmT.  19.— rei/^rt  on  the  Jgain  of  Spnim^  and  l^anUh  America ;  with 
OHen^aiiant  o»  Ihe  Ritoluii&n  of  the  Coniinent.  By  Sydney.  Baldwin. 
18a9. 

TH£S£  letters  were  first  publislied  in  the  evrning  newspaper 
called  the  Statesman.— «They  seem  to  be  (he  productipii  of  a  reflect- 
ing and  discriminating  lAind  ;  and  what  he  said  respecting  the  pro« 
Jbable  fate  of  the  Spanish  expedition  hns  in  a  great  measure  been  ve- 
rified by  Ihe  event.  The  author  anxiously  desired  that  the  large  ar- 
mament whi^h  was  sent  to  Spain,  should  have  been  dispatched  to 
Spanish  America,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  destina- 
tion of  at  least  part  of  the  force  which  wa&  transported  to  the  penin- 
sula.^—But  we  fear  that  the  expedition  to  Buenub  Ayres,  under  Sir 
Home  Popbam,  and  General  Whitelock,  had  made  an  impression 
irtry  unfavourable  to  the  Engtis»h  name,  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabr* 
tantsof  South  Americai ;  and  that  they  would  have  distrusted  our 
subsequent  professions  of  friendship  and  protectiou. — If  the  inha- 
hitapts  of  South  America  wi^h  for  liberty  £(nd  independence^  they 
can  vindicate  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  themselves  without  our 
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direct  ihtetfereitce. .  if  w%  vvished  to  favour  such  iiti  enbt,  ^\  Hte 
assistance  which  it  would  be  requisite  f6r  us  to  afi^ird  ihem  wouM 
be  to  prevent  Wa nee  from  sending  eilhei'  erotMarfet  to  sow  -dis« 
senlions  among  them,  oran^armrd  force  to  effect  their  subjugation* 
—  ^be  papists  in  new.Spain  9'eem  if  possible  fnorc  ignorant  and  bi- 
goted than  those  of  the  moiher  countrj'  ;  and  we  fear  that  an  Eng- 
H&h  army  would  path(*r  shock  theirprfjudices,  ^nd  excite  their  an« 
ttpathit^,  than  conciliate  their  esteem. 

POETRY. 

Art.  50. — Sonneh  tf  the  Efghteettth  Cenfuty  tind  other  small  Poemt, 
12010.  pp.  \A5*     5«.  Kearriey.  1809. 

THESE  Sonnets  are  in  number  seventy-five  ;  the  rest  of  the  volume 

,    is  occupied  with  imitations  of  Horace  and   some  occasional    pieces. 

The  author   says    that  the  sonnets,  which  are  in  the  usual  strain  of 

that  species  of  c6mpOsition,  *  were  written  to  beguile  a  melancholy 

hour.*' 

Art.  81. — Camffla  de  florian,  and  other  Poem »,  hyan  QffieerU  Wife.  ISfittf* 
pp.\h9.    Dick,  Chiswell  Street.     1809. 

•  CAMILLA  is  described  as  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  house 
of  Florian,  who  is  enamoured  of  Anselero,  one  of  th^  knights^  whom 
she  excites  toajtsert  the  honours  of  the  order^and  not  to  participate 
tn  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  French.  When  she 
lenrns  that  the  enemy  have  obtained  possession  of  the  city,she  escapes 
with  her  female  attendants  by  a  subterraneous  path  to  the  convent  of 
Rosa,  where  she  begs  perm  is  Vi  on  instantly  to  take  the  veil)  as  some 
protection  against  the  indignities  of  the  French^ 

'  Long  through  their  arching  windings,  damp  and  drear, 
}  The  cautious  group  repeat  the  step  of  fear ; 

Prophetic  echoes  come  in  warning  sighs, 
And  frighted  reptiles  from  the  hollows  rise; 
Close  stifling  vapours  dam'p  the  torches*  breath, 
That  dimly  light  ihesilent  caves  of  death  : 
At  lengih  a  ray  of  streaming  light  appear?. 
And  fragrant  orfoiir*  sinking  nature  c^ffr*  ; 
'The  eager  hands  close  branches  drAw  asitfe, 
And  shew  St.  Rosa's  gardens  opening  wide'. 
Camilla  views  with  joy  the  fi)liage  wave  ; 
'Twas  Florian's house,  the  fair  superior  gave.'  ' 
Mark'd  by  the  hand  of  age,  the  convent  rose  ; 
Around  its  base  the  swee^«  of  summer  ^/6w#,      ' 
Alone,  Camilla  trod  the  hall6wM/\Vay,  '    ' 

Where  once  her  infant  footsteps  lov*d  to  stray. 
Deaf  was  jhe  scene  to  fair  Camilla'd  view  ; 
Near  the  known  porch  the  light  Acacias  grew. 
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-V 

Aaain  ah?  prest— with  ivory  HiUid, 

The  sombre  couch  of  ahiiuug.ebon  made, 

Aiul  markM  ibecurUin'ci  ahrine  wUr'd Jroni  view  >   . 

Inhaled  the  perfume  which  the  i ncente.  threw  ; 
.     And  racllow'd  light,  from  stiinedcasemeniftiall,  ;  •  > 

With  smiltfS  of  lifavX  upon  the  sacred  wall.       ,     ; 

The  painter  there  ^ach  foim  of  death  pourtray  d, 

From  brightMi  Hope  to  Horror's  ^wful  Aade ; 

Dimly  was  seen  the  sinoer's  parting-strife,  •.- 

The  pallid  struggles  of  reluctant  life ; 

And  ^hewn  in  brighter  tints  the  holy  maid, 

On  whom  an  angel's  warning  hftnd  was  laid: 

Her  mortal  with  celestial  nature  blends. 

And  wrapt  in  extacy,  the  saiht  ascends/ 
This  passage  alone',  notwithstanding  two  or  three  incorrect  and 
Hat  tines,  is  Sufficient  to  evincb  that  the  authoress,  Mrs.Susan  Fr^ser, 
possess  some  sparks  of  poetical  fit e. 

*  Ere  night.'St.  Rosa's  sisters  strewM  with  flow'ts 
CamillaV  path,  t^nd  rais'd  ihei  r  choral  pow'rs  : 
Solemn  and  fwect  their  tuneful  voices  swellM, 

As  oVr  her  spotless  form  the  pall  they  held  : 
It  drops  : — enchantments,  melodies^  expire ; 
The  tapers  sink  with  g!eams  of  dying  fire ; 
The  sisters  lead  Camilla  to  her  cell ; 
She  bids  An^elem  ami  the  world  farewell ! 

•  Meantime  the  knight,  in  humble  garb  array'd, 
Thro'  the  known  baiints  of  Citta  Vecchia  stray'd : 
The  victor  yet  the  sacred  altars  spar'd, 

Nor  yet  the  ancient  usages  impaired. 
In  rain  Cnmillats  fate  her  knight  deplores. 
And  o'er  her  untrac'd  flight  his  sorrow  pours  ; 
Yet  oft  his  pensive  eye  unconscious  falls, 
On  high  St.  Rosa's  venerable  walls;  y 
,     Oft,  in,  the  evi^niog  hour,  inclines  his  ear, 
To  list*  the  rising  tones,' so  hoft,  so  clear; 
Nor  dreamt  the  cherishM  treasure  of  his  heart*..        -   « 
Bore  in  the  vesper  hymn  the  sweetest  part* 

Lucilla  one  of  the  sisterhood,  who  is  represented  as  more  sensual. 
than  devout,  makes  an  artful  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  involve  the 
knight  in  an  unhallowed  amour  with  herself,  Lucilla  vows  ven- 
geance,  and  that  vengeance  is  gratified  by  the  destruction  of  CamilU 
under  the  pretext  that  she  had  admitted  the  knight  within  *  St.  Rosa's 
sacred  shfiide.*  The  knight  does  not  long  survive  her,  he  oppgs<^» 
the  sacrilegious  ravage  of  the  French,  and  seeks  the  spirit  of  CamjIU 
•  in  the  silent  grave.'  The  story  itself  is  not  very  distinctly  toM,  and 
there  are  several  ifistanees  of  harshness  and  negligence  in  the  dictioQ 
tnd  the  Verse. 
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<  To  meet  Anieles'i  hmdiht  grieefvl  reie.^ 

*  AKke  the  potnAied-foiD^bead't  $kwg  keigH/ 

*  The  pet)iive  fair  heeds  not  the  rays^ 

That  on  her^miTfil'd  beaolyj  searefaing  fH^-^ 

*  On  valout'i  ashet  shed  a  tribute  varmt  '     '' 
And  give  a  glory  to  the  Saviimr^/wiii.*  ^ 

^  The  other  poems  coiwiat  of  Venifiiuitipne  of  Owi*o.'  *aB(Ioi|iii^walk 
to  the  Levant  itep^  Gibraltar/'  Imitaiions  of  the  Spanish/  '  Patriotic 
•ongsof  Spain/  '  Translation^lfrooi  the. German/  and piiKlilaneoiia 
]Heces.  The  morning-walk  at  Q^bralur^'Cpntainsaeveral  passages 
which  merit  considerable  praise.  The  following  song  is  a  very  spi- 
nted  productiA,  and  breathes  the  traefire  of  patriotism..  It  is  amoof 

^  t^e  Spanifeh  songs  and  adretsed  to  Elvira. 

<  Should  this  heart,  that  beats  for  th^. 
Be  stiird  amid  the  battle's  rage, 

Let  the  thought  of  victory. 

Elvira'^  widpw'd  woe  assuage  : 
■  For  t£atiiour  in  holy  heaven, 
'    The  patriot  crown  to  ine  is  giv'o. 

.  *  Hush  the  sigh,  repel  the  tear ! 

O,  never,  never  mourn  my  fate!  * 

<  Sprinkle  flowers  on  my. bier, 

\s  cold  I  enter  Seville's  gate  ; 
Wkh  smiling  joy  AlphoBso  own, 
Wkose  patriot  soul  to  heaven  is  flown. 

*  Shew  my  sons  the  wounds  that  flow : 

Theo  give  their  infant  hands  the  spear  ;  . 

Let  them  then  the  contest  know, 
•  V   '       That  robs  e'en  infant  hearts  of  fear : 
^Send  them,  unmov'd,  to  bear  their  part  ; 
.  And  give  your  country  all  your  heart/ 

'  A»v.  SS*— Peent  M  varhtu  StOgfeU^     Bp  JETefttyJUieto'^  IFeetf,  Af. 
IV' na.    5f.,Baidwin.  1809« 

«  THE  longest  of  these  poems  is  a  love  story  entitled  '  Edwia  alidl 
Laura.'  Edwin  after  a  long  absence,  which  distress  of  cireumstaiiciBS 
had  occasioned,  returOs  to  visit  his  liiura,  to  cheer  her  with  the  nelM 
of  his  good  fortune!  and  to  assure  her  of  his  constancy  and  love.  B«t 
on  arriving  at  the  cottage  he  finds  that  his  fair  one  h«d  V8msk04» 
and  a  friend  informs  him  that  she'  had  after  soma  resistance  givea 
her  band-  to  another.  This  Causes  Edwin  bitterly  to  laasont  tko 
misery  of  his  lot,  and  to  iiivei^  against  the  inconstancy  of  the  s«i. 
A  short  eitract  from  this  part  of  the  poem  will  enable  tbereaderi 
without  our  official  animadversions^  to  appreciate  the 
powers  of  Jljr.  Wcitid.       -  ^ 
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iMObtlMit  wen  J  ik%  w^iinKf  etM^ 
Ac  once  our  bliss  att^rlMiMi  i 
^  Tli«  wretcfeon  yira  #liol(iM«blM  hapijp 
Shall  ever  find  them  t«ui» 

<  DesUned  !iy  bovirttfiuM  Mit*«  iaflMI 

Mao's cbicl^  gMi  id««i 
T^  add  a  secret  cliaf  m  to  ttii^ 

And  solace  wf^ij  woe. 

•  Tott  feign  a  s^,sed«ciiife»|«iit| 

To  lore  bim  to  ytmt  siiate  $ 

Tdv  fatter  witii  aft  angelV  ymt9p 

Then  leave  him  to  despair. 

*  BttI  most  for  him,  who  loves  yo«  best» 

You  spread  the  treacherous  wile ; 
Some  dire  misfortune  lies  conceal'd    . 
Beneath  your  very  smile/ 

We  leave  it  to  the  female  acquaintance  of  Benry  Richard  Wood, 
Esq.  to  punish  him  in  anyway  they  think  best  for  this  Ubellqus  efti«  ; 
aion.    We  only  request  them  in  compassion  to   us  poor  critics  nol 
to  sentence  him  ta  mritt  a  recantatwn  in  verse* 

A«T.  fL^'KiBimeik/miFetiellM.    A  LegetUm^  Tata*    B9  He  B99.  F.  M, 
tfaiky,  D.D.  pp.  55.  5ts.  M.  Hatchard.    1809. 

WE  shall  let  Dr.  Walley  himself  explain  ti^e  circumstance  whtcfc 
fave  birth  to  this  Ule. 

*  On  reading  the  Statistical  Account  of  Seofland^  and  Oothri/I 
History,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  murder  of  Keifneth  IJ.by  Fe^ 
nsllas  which  appeared  to  me  10  fine  a  subject  for  a  tragedy,  or  % 
legendary  tale,that  I  wondered  it  never  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
bj  men  of  poetical  talents.  To  the  former  I  found  myself  unequal ; 
Ibe  latter  1  have  attempted — and  of  my  attempt  the  pul^Iic  most  ba 
Hie  judge,  it  is  the  best  effort  of  one  whose  ima^nation  is  clouded, 
and  whose  ardour  is  cooled  by  old  age  and  infirniities.  But  this  un- 
Anisbedy  and  perhaps  injudicious  sketch,  may  awaken  superior  ta* 
lents  and  taste,  to  draw  from  it  a  fine  'and  a  finished  picture.  Tha 
fubject  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  not  only  founded  on  undoubt* 
•d  history,  but  as  it  is  also  intimately  coaiieetkd  with  the  aduirabli 
Ingedy  of  Macbeth ;  perhaps,.ihe  most  impressifeand  perfeci  of  all 
4he  dramas  of  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  What  he'  iaiaj^ias 
Jady  Macbeth  to  Aavc  6ifea — ^Fenelia  really  woi.  And  this  rasem* 
Uanca  is  iha  more  striking,  as  Guthrie  supposes  that  Fenella  was 
Mlher  the  grandmother  or  the  great  aunt  of  Macbeth,  and  that  the 
murdef  of  Duncan,  who  was  Kenneth's  great  grandson,  was  in  cou- 
^qoence  of  the  perpetuated   fetd  and   mis^sukf  h^tkm^  tte 
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families,  ariting  from  tlitf^juf I  *xec|i<ion  of  FertelUi's  wly  «»i>,  by  the 
king's  commands,  and  her  subtquent  assassinatinn  of  Kenneth/ 

Lpngth  of  years  mmif  we  suppose,  .plead  the  Duc^ot's  excuse  for 
the  want  of  |io€//c/rr. 


-geli4MWt»iHcbuite  fefifcift. 


Sanguis  hebet,  frlgentq^ie  eficBte  in  corpora  vires/ 
NOVELS. 

j^ii^5. — Tli0  Letters  (fa  Peruvian  Prineeu/  By  Maimne  de  Grafiftrg. 
JhOfttta  Sequel,  the  LeUffte.  ef  jim.  B»  igtmime  Jamifttufi  de  im 
Marche'Cffurmoni.  To  which  are  pr^ed  a  J^e  itf  Madame  de  Grafignf^ 
and  a  thort  biographical  Notice  qfMarche'Courmonl^Tramfafeiifram  the 
French  by  WilUam  Mudford, '  pp.  221.    6^.  Sherwood,  1809.  ; 

THIS  is  altogether  an  interesting  tale.  Zilia,  Mho  is  one  of  the 
virgins  of  the  sun,  was  d«'S'»ined  to  be  raarHed  to  her  reflation  Aza, 
who  was  heir  to  the  suveriignty  of  Peru.  But  the  unexpected  in- 
vasion of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  prevented  the  consumina- 
tioQof  her  happiness.  Zelia  is  carried  off  by  these  ravagefs  from  tlie 
temple oCihe sun, and  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  which  is  captured 
by  a  French  vessel  on  ^ts  passage.  Zrlia  is  carried  into  France.  The 
taptain  of  the  vessel  who  is  a  man  of  gjenerosity  nnd  honour,  is  eiia- 
mbuired  of  her  charms  ;but  tl>e  fair  Peruvian  preserves  the  constancy 
of  her  attachment  to  A2a  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Aza  is 
himself  transported  by  his  conquerors  into  Spain,  where  he  labours 
Jbr  a  time  under  the  misapprehension  that  Zilia  is  dead  ;  and  he  coii« 
ccivet  a  passion  for  a  Spanish  girt.  A  report  to  this  effect  reaches 
the  ears  of  Zilia  and  excites  her  sorrow,  but  does  not  destroy  her  , 
love..  Th^cobtinuation  of  the  work  by  de  la  Marche-courmont, 
which  is  very  inferior  to  the  original  of  madame  dt  Grafigny^  conr 
tains  various  letters,  which  terroinaie  with  the  reunion  with  Zilia,  and 
the  departure  of  the  lovers  for  Quito,  in  their  native  clime.  The 
Jitters  of  Zilia  breathe  a  refined  and  elevated  passion  mingled  iwi(h 
^just  sentiments  of  virtue  and  correct  views  of  life*  Her  dc^sci^iptioiiia 
f>f  the  French  character  and  manners  during  her  stay  in  France,  ar« 
often  stiiikingly  correct,  Tbe  picture  which.  i»  e.x  hi  bitted  of  the  co|v* 
ftancy  and  the  fklicacy  of  her  attachment,  which  renders,  (he,  work 
QnHke  some  of  those  circulating  poisons  in  the  form  of  levels, 
which   require  an  antidote  to  their  otherwibe  deleteriotU  efec^. 

/medicine. 

'  ■       .  * 

Art.  96.— Pr«rf/ca/  OtaarvaHon$  an  the  Nature  and  Cure  pfStrittmve  in 
ike  Urethra.  By  f^iUiam  fFadd^  Mmber  of  the  fiayal  Colhge  of  ^r^ 
geon$  in  London,    pp.  BS.    Callow.     1S09. 

IN  this  pamphlet  Mr.  ^add  has  detailed  the  various  improve- 
ments in  theapplication  of  caustic  substances  to  the  i»eat  of  tbii^ 
deplorable  malady.  From  his  own  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  different  effects  of   the  caustic  and  iLe  bougie   in   strictures   ot 
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the  urethra,  be  seems  to  think  that  the  latter  mode  o£  pr^ice  is 
.the  safest  and  the  best.  .       ■  .,      " 

MISCELLANEOUS.  -       '       ' 

Abt.  S7. — ThePiea$ure$.<fBe$uveIcnc€;  ^the  HUlafSfqfMdu  G—imiUt 

intended  at  a  Companion  to  the  SorrowM  of  SelJUkneu»    BgaLad^' 
pp.  150.     3*.  hound.     1809.    '. 

THE  hfthit  of  benevolence,  whether  contemplated  in  it^  influence  on 
the  internal  disposition  or  the  external  conduct,  contributes^  so 
miich  m  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  in/fitidUal,  that  we  consider 
its  culture,  though  vIMveH  only  in  Its  present  cbnsequences,  to  de- 
serve more  attention  than  any  other  moral  'quality.  Whatever  work 
it  be  which  tends  in  any  degree  to  nurture  the  principle  of  this 
habit  in  the  youthful  mind  of  either  sex,  will  always  receive  our 
encourap;cment  and  approbation.  There  is  certainly  stfch  'a  ten- 
dency in  the  present  "work,  which  makes  amusement  the  vehicle  of 
instruction,  ,    , 

Aht.  28 — ^ummer  Ejctuniom  through  Part$  of  Oxfordtkhe^  Gloute$ier* 
thirc^  ffaru'trkthiret  StaffordshirOf  Herefordshire^  Derb^Mre^  and  South 
Wales,  By  E,  /.  Spence,  Author  of  «<  the  NobUUy  of  the  Hearty"  mud 
<*  the  Wedding  D^jfJ**    3  volt.  pp»  S61.    Longman.    1S09. 

MliSSSpence  is  an  agreeable  traveller.     Her  reinarks  are  lively^ 

her  anecdotes  numerous,  and  her  descriptions  accurate,  individuated 

and  distinct.      Those,  who  read  for  amusement,  will  find  it  in  hei^ 

work ;  and  those  who  read    for  instruction  will  peruse  it  without 

having  any  reason  to  regret  that  their  time  has  been  mispent.     From 

the  account  of  Miss  Spence   we  learn  that  methodism  is  rapidly 

risipgto  its  meridian  absurdity  in  the  principaHty  of  Wales. 
« 

•  I  waa  sorry  to  observe  the  parish  church  of  Llandilo  quite  de- 
serted, and  the  place  chiefly  filled  with  sectaries,  who  crowd  from 
all  parts  (o  listen  to  itinerant  preachers.  An  immense  multitude  of 
people  assembled  in  the  market-place  to  hear  one  of  these  preachers, 
who  continued  above  two  hours  making  such  a  hideous'  noise  in  an 
unknown  jargon,  and  uttered  with  such  vehemence,  as  could  ni- 
spire  but  little' true  devdtion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  such 
extniordinary,  irregular  worship. 

'  A  sort  of  methodistical  mania  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
South  Wales.  A  gentleman  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  church  of 
Liannon.tnformed  me  that  often  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  persons 
to  join  the  parson  and  clerk^  whilst  the  Chapel  was  overflowing  with 
a  liumerous  congregation, 

'  During  the  last  year,  I  have,  since  been,  informed,  upwards,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  chapels  have  been  erected,. and  near  weight 
thousand  persons  admitted  into  the  method ist  society/     * 
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fixed^uLeUertMreuedU  R.B.  SkeriUn^  Esq.  on  Uu  pruenM  HaU  tf 
fJkeSEiyv.    4t.M.    A».  74.    Ltckington.    1809. 

IN  hif  prefatory  letter  to  T.  Sberidan/  Eiq.  the  author  afleerft 
tiat  iHI  aee«ii  to  lh«  sta^  n  <  tMttfnlh  bari^d  iL^ititt  alt,  except 
I^Ott  vlio  have  power  or  -^interast  tA  th^  theatre^.*— To  tlitft  caute 
fie  principally  ascribes  the  present  scanty  exhibition  of  dramatie 
talent,  and  tbe  degejicrai^y  9f  theataga.  Whan  aq  author's  pity  is 
rejected  he  must  necesfiarily  experience  coasiderabla  mortification. 
This  mortification  ha  will  probably  endeayour  to  retort  upon  the 
managers,  whose  taste  and  diacrtminaticm  he  will  dispute ;  an4 
whose  conduct  he  will  ascribe  to  envy  or  retentment^  to  ignorance 
or  prejudice.  But  we  believe,  though  these  causes  roaj  occasionally 
operatCi  that. authors  fre  not  always  ri^t,  nor  roanlig^rs  alwiiya 
wrong*  In  the  present  instance  we  agrea  with  Mr.T.  Sheridan, 
that  this  tragedy,  though  it  contains  several  poetical  passages,  is  not 
calculated  for  theatrical  representation* 

AaT.  SO.— De^aledl  to  tSlwhon  U  mmijetmeiBm,    faiemlin^s  Dag  f  ar 
iW^  amorovs^tntghU  and  the  BiJle  Wiitm,     A  ^ew  and  origtAcl  C^ 
Hhedy ;  fn  three  AcU^  preflxtdBy  a  Pdetieat  Appeal  id  ihe  CrUiet.  ^  m# 
Anm^m\nu.    8tfo.    pp*  lH*    it,  ti,    Temor^ 
•  '  ■        .* 

WE  thought,  on  the  first  sight  of  this  performance,  that  it  con*     % 
tuinfed  a  satire  on  sofhe  living  wight ;  but,' if  there  be  any  siick 
intent  on'the  part  of  the  apihor,  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  has  escaped 
6ur  observation.     The  quantity,  of  colhic  matter  which  this  pamph*  ' 
let  contains  Ivill  probably  be  b^st  estimated  by  those  who  pay  three 
ghillibgs  and  six -pence  for  the  perusal. 

KnT.  SX.'^ne  Metew  i  orsBhoH  BUmefBuiMhri^Ont.   Ji  iNHrtd^  As 
Iwa  Acit.    BgJ,B,  GefU.     ^Uk  ^  prefiaory  Adwrtitement  tjf  the  Am^ 
'  iher.    fp>4S.3f«    For  the  Author,!  1,  Catherine  Stf«et,  Straadi 

THE  author  says  that  th.is  farce  was  beguu  when  he  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen*  There  is  a  moderate  portion  di  vivar 
city  and  merriment  in  the  performance,  but  some  of  the  situationa 
are  rather  unnatural,  as  where  the  father  of  Harry  on  first  meeting 
him  after  the  loss  of  his  property,  proposes  a. mock-trial  tn/otdejr  to 
,  see  whether  bis  son  possesses  any  talenls  for  the  law.  One  judge^$ 
imd  two  counsell<  rs'  wigsaresent  for.  The  servant  is  placed  oa 
the  bench,  and  the  father  and  the  son  plead  against  each  other. .Spms 
parts  of  the  piece  are  spirited :  but  probability  is  too  mtt(;b 
violated,  and  the  conclusion  is  abrupt^ 

,  ABT.3t.<^7%0v/rJUf  and  Bemarks  m  eslalktUihing  an  tiutUuUimf&r  (he  Sup* ' "  v 
.  p0ri-d9UI  Eduri0m  of  nHportk^dfHp^Mable  Feniafes.    Bg  the  AuOiet  :  '• « 
f^Ae  •  Stap^Moiher,*  •  Let^a-  to  >a«i«  f^maln,'  «^  CtmotMtlit^f'Mta^ 
0r  tkefFealMan^' tfe.    fip^  948^  ava.  LongobiUi;  1809. 

THE  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  has  long  been  forcibly 
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l^tru^K  with  t^e  CQWQinon'frrtrs  of  itmal^fdacfttjoo,  and  i^iii  tJfp 

or.evenhi^er  ^ankf  of  life,  wb.o  posieif  #maU  ^4  incanipfiieDt  ii^ 
coiiie$,  or  are  totally  deaititute  of  the  ineaDs.of  fttpp9iit.  As  wf^m$  t»- 
XO«(|y  for  tbeie  evils  and  som^  glleyiatJAQ  of  this  (|ifttra9Sf  &ba  pr<l- 
ppiw«  the  MCaJili^bment  of  proiei4aiit  iiuniieiie»y  wtiicb  mi^ht  aafnv 
a(  QUQe  ai9  places  of  education  (of  l^e  young  and  |^ace»  of  refufp 
fer  the  iiofortunate*  Under  proper  r?g^\aQoD»9  we  are  not  AVara  of 
afiy  solid  oCj^ctioni^  wjbicfa  coold  be  made  to  such  ini^iiMlioas.  A 
|>ro^estant  nunnery  would  difftir  from  a  popish,  not  merely  ia  tba 
inofle  of  worship  empWyv;d  in  tibe  cl^apdl,  but  in  ti^ogr^at  points  itf 
ir^^ernal  arraagemeixt.  No  females  co^id  be  sufered to  be  i|amar<Ml' 
lor  life,  by  the  arbitary  mandates  of  parents^  and  any  of  the  i^o|fftet» 
who  bad  voiun^rily  sought  vxch  ^  a^iyl^^m,  would  be  pffmitteU.  to 
quit  it  when  they  no  Wager  fouo4  it  agr^fablfl  to  their  inoltaa^ 
tions.  Such  institutions  wa^ld  be  bigb^y  vseful  by  furaiiihing  a  sup^ 
jAy 9^ gpy^r^CAses  properly  ^v^^U^d^botb by  moral ^v4  mauialiput*- 
lure,  to  undertake  tji«^  t^^lf.  of  e(ju<rati^  ^t^^s.  The  yti^nt  of  slablt 
principle,  or  of  requisite  knowledge  in  persons  of  this  description  is 
the  subject  of  a  general  complaint.  How  many  wives  and  dau^ters 
of  clergymen^  officers,  &c.  &c.  who  are  left  in  narrow  and  destitute - 
<?ircum8tancos»  w^^<jl  bail  tb^  estabIi»bfneD^  of  ftuch  ifi^titutions^  in 
which  some  of  them  mfg^t  Ji<^d  so^^  s^ixd  subsistence,  and  gthers 
might  be  qualified  by  a  salutary  discipline  to  become  useful  members 
of  society,  and  to  return  with  interest  to  the  public  'the  beneits, 
which  they  derived  fiKim -the  house  t  Hpw  many  females  of  confined 
incomes  might  be  enabled  by  this  ype^ns  to  enjoy  a.  Yariety  of 
social  comforts  which  they  C6u)4  iH>t.qtheriiU9aoJ|^alu  I  Theau* 
thoress  who  signs  herself  Helena  Whyit^^  fltgi^m  anipe  judicious 
practical  details,  which  are  well  df^mrvisg  ctmsidaratioD  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  embaHs  ift  ft|dl  jan  atten^t  toassu9,gf^the  misery, 
or  to  ttogment  the  happineM,  of  the  moat  helpless  but  amiable  part 
of  tbair  fellow«creatttres#  .     y  ^ 

y  '  '  .       ^       '  ' 

luomi  FotiUi  on  mfUnt{jk  Ptincipiei-      Ikltwo^ParttJ   By  PTiSmm 
JfaHna,  Fi  L.  S.  Jttthat^  (fflgwrf  and  Dtv^tipiivnijtfttirffkctiffiucoi^ 


EXTRAMEOUS  feasils  seem  to  be  considered  bjr  the  author 
m  thoff  which  possess  an  organic  ttructiire  which  has  originally 
been  that  of  a  plant  or  animal.  In  the  present  work  Mr.  Martin 
astablifhet'^  foilowiii|:  positions,  that,  *  all  natural  bodies  without 
lifis,  found  on,  or  beneath,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  putrefaction^  belong  to  jthe  fossil  kingdom* 
9och  bodies  af^  either  reliquia  or  minerals.'  t.  That  *  an  oifanio 
atructuie,  immediately  or  derivatively  that  of  a  plant  or  animal,  i^ 
the  essence  of  an  extraneous  foeul  or  teliquiom.  By  this  aloneis  it 
cheractenaed  or  distingttished  from  a  mineral/  3.  That  *  it  is  tha 
I  form  alone  on  which  the  ananyiment  of  teli^ula  m«s4  be 
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a  10  ^^CIStkaiMoiMfyCatahgui. 

fbUtidaA/  4.  That 'the  primary  divisions  of  tb«  arrangement 
(oldkrsy  geti«ra,  &c.),ihdttld  agree  With,  sach  natural  divisions  of 
^^nti  and  minerals,  as  are  determinable  by  the  form  of  the  fossil 
Stihfect/  5.  That  ^'fhe  specific  differences  in  reliquia  depend  on 
the  specific  differences  of  form  in  the  original  bodies.  One  species  of 
"plant  or  animal  can' give  but  one  real  or  genuine  species  of  extraneous 
fossil/  6.  That  *  specific  distinctions  of  reliquia.  being  founded 
tmly  on  the  organic  form,  it- follows  thai  their  g'eological  and  minera- 
logical  afi^ections,  with  their  modal  diversities,  &c.  merely  charac* 
teriae  specimens.'  7>  That '  the  specific  descriptions  of  reliquia  ars 
to  be  given  according  to  the  principles  of  botany  and  zoology-— 
^Hose  of  the  specimens  according. to  the  specimens  of  mineralogy, 
ttndgeol()gy/  8.  That  'the  nomenclature  of  reliquia  should  alwaya 
manifest  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  wiifa  respect  to  the  original 
bodies/  Mr.  Martin  appears  X6  have  exhibired  much  judgement  itl 
bis- cfoasification  and  nomenclature  ;  and  his  wurk  is  particularly  va- 
luable from  his  having  repeatedly  confirmed  by  his  own  experienca 
a  large  portion  of  the  facts  which  he  has  advanced. 


Lui  tf  Articles,  which  ait h'many  others,  wiU  appear  in  the 
ntxtntmberoftheC.R. 

.      Blapd'f  Poems. 

Joneses  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

Russel  on  Serophula. 

Foyer's  History  of  Barhadoes. 

StaweH's  Georgics  df  Virgil. 

Hoait^s  Tour  inlrelaad. 

Csrsoty  View  of  Prussia. 

B^*t  Biitorj  of  MiraBda*i  Expedition. 
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AsT.  h'-^Illusiraiions  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  Citm 
tumstancis peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  the  Etahgeli'sts.  By 
John  Jones,    pp.  &l%.  Svo.     Longman.     1808.*  '- 

THE  learned^  ingenious,  and   reflective^  author  of  these 
Illustrations,  say^  ki   bis  inCfoduciioo  that  "we  Bii^tiot  to  ex-  . 
pcct  in  the  pre's^t  performance^ ' 

^<  classi^l  qyotations^,  learned  references,. or^verbalcritieisms,  but 
M  analytical  detail  of  the  sayings  and  vforks  of  Jt'su&  'Christ,  toge— 
thf  r  wiib  the  es^planatioiis  of  obscure  passages,  founded  6'n  facts,  as 

-/ar  ;is  tbey  could  bi^  collected  from  historical  investigAtidn,'or  de- 
.duced  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  by  ad  active^  but  regu- 
lated, imagination/ 

The  author,  next  j^y  a  that,  .-        .    ^ 

.  1  ihe  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideaf,  which,  in  the  ab« 
•  aenc«  of  artificial' order,  is  the  only  hw  that  regulates  the  human 
nuifd,'  *  is  a  broad  and  disHngUishing  feature  rn  the  present  publica- 
tion ;'  and  that '  the  law  of  association,  when  properly  attended  to, 
and  skilfully  applied,  as  it  tends,  while  it  elucidates  the  meaning, 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  evaitgelic  records,  will  form  a  new  sera 
in  the  bistery  of  Christianity/  .      .    ^  .  ^  ' 

We  shall  see  89  we  proceed^some  of  the  piu^ppses. to  which  ' 
Ifr.J^anes.  applies  this  doctrine.^  but  we  are  afraid  (hat  it 
wilt  oot^tand  nim  inaucb  good  s\ead  as  be  seeins  to  imagine*. 
'Wedo'not  preciaely,  know  what  Mr.  Jones  means  When  be 
asserts  that  '  the  application,  of  this  pwnciple  will  form 
-anewaera  in  the  history  of  christia'nitj/  i)oeS  he  mean 
thaC^  from  henceforth,  all  doubts  respecting  the  « divine 
orieinal  of  christilknity  will  be  removed,  that  the  evidence 
will,  in  future,  be  mdre  Ibhiihous,  and  the  Conviction  of  the 
, truth  . conaequeotly*  less  hesitating  and  obscure?  We  do 
Bpl  see  bow  siieb  a  result  is  to  ensue  frpm  the  means/ wbiftti 
.  Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  r?- •/ttwe,  1809.  ^        ^      T   ' 
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the  learned  author  proposes  to  employ.  For  if  our  Saviour 
•and  his  disciples  were  gutded.by'  sucb  a  principle  as  Mr, 
JonerimagineSj  in  what  they  said^  we  think  that  it -would 
tend  to  prove  the  gospel  a  mere  human  composition*. 

If  a  divine  and  supernatural  influence  were  employed  ia 
producing  the  gospel,  it  must  have  been  designed  to  coun- 
teract the  ordinary  associations  of  the.  human  mind.  For  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence  is  never  exerted  in  vain  ; 
but  to  what  purpose  could  it  have  been  exerted,  if  this  doc- 
trine of  the  association  of  ideas,  of  which  the  autbojr  so  ' 
highly  extols  the  operations,  could  have  confirmed  the  truth 
of'the  evangelical  history  without  any  extraordinary  aid? 
Besides,  when  we  are  told  that,  ^  the  doctrine  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  order,  the  only.  • 

.  law  that  regulates  the  human  mind/  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  *  confirm  the  truthi  of 
the  evangelical  records,'  the  sagacious  theologue  seems  to 
have  reasoned  as  if  the  evangelists  sat  down  to  write  their 
several  narratives,  without  an  object,  or  a  plan>  and  that 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  in  the  course  of  their 
relations,  wherever  the  eccentricities  of  this  principle  of  as- 
iociation,  or  wherever  any  real  or  fancied  resemblances  might 
conduct  the  mind.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  evangelists  were  not  directed  by  some  predominating 

'niotives  and  some  determinate  plan.  These  motives  and  this 
plan  woiild  naturally  and  necessarily  induce  them  to  prefer 
one  njede  of  arrangement  to  another,and  to  group  the  events 
and  their  circumstances  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  (he 
Active  principle  of  volition  ralherthan  the  blind  forc^ofasso* 
ciation,  or  in  other  words,  as  choice,  rather  than  chance  im- 
pelled. When  we  came  to  examine  the  gospel  of  John^  we 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  atid 
that  this  evangelist,  instead  of  leaving  his  narrative  to  the 
confused  order,  which  the  sole  guidance  of  association  would 
naturally  produce,  grouped  the  materials  of  his  history  toge- 
ther in  sujch  a  manner,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  answer  the 
specific  end  which  he  had  in  vie^w. 

Mr.  Jones  supposes  with  Michaelis  that  'John  the  evan- 
gelist wrote  his  gospel  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics 
and  those  of  the  Sabians,*  or  those  wh0  asserted  John  to  be 
the  Messiah.  But  he  does  not  think  that  the  German 
critic  was  successful  in  dissipating  the  obscurity  of  the 
gospel^  by  the  light  of  this  hypothesis.  For,  says  the  saga- 
cious authof  of  these  Illustrations^ 

•  if  he  (Michaelis)   had  perused  the   works  of  Irenaus  and  tire 
rtfoii^iHons  ascribed  to  Clsmtnt,  vaith  proper  attention^  ha  wouW 
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luatQ  epioe  at  tHp  truth  in  a  direct  road,  and  probably  would  have 
inet  ^vitb  complete  success.  Iren^eus,  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  asserts  that  John 
l^ii^iished  bis  gospel  to  exterminate  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics/ 

We  are  very  willing  to  pay  all  due  deference  to  aothoriiy  ^ 
l^ut  no  authority  has  any  influence  with  us,  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  preponderance  of  argument.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  by  the  most  cogent  evidence,  that  John  had  no 
intention  whatever  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  nor 
to  subvert  the  theory  of  Gnosticism  in  the  composition  of 
his  gospel.  John  seems  to  have  had  a  far  greater  and  more 
usefnl  object  in  view  than  to  correct  the  mistakes^  or  to  ex* 
pose  the  absurdities  of  a  sect. 

Mr.  Jones  will  certainly  allow  that  the  evangeltst  John 
must  himself  have  been  a  better  judge  of  the  design  vriih 
which,  and  of  the  end  for  which,  he  wrote  his  account  of 
Jesus  thanlrenaeus,in  whose  traditionary  information  but  little 
confidence  ought  to  be  reposed.  Now  St.  John  has  hioiself 
expressly  told  us,xx.  SO,  31,  that  his  account  of  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus  might  havebeen  carried'to  a  much  grefater 
extent^  but  (hat  he  had  made  a  selection  of  particulars  for 
the  express  purpose  of  establishing  the  conviction  of  this 
momentous  truth,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  a  truth 
which  he  regarded  as  eminently  favourinir  the  production  of 
virtue  and  o  fhappiness.  Tlo>^  fuv  iv  «a<aXXa  (mfAuae^ointrtv  :— 
Jesus  had  exhibited  many  other  sign^  or  proofs  of  his  Mes- 
siahship,  but  those  whirh  John  had  introduced  into  his 
xnemoirs  he  thought  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  doubt  respect- 
ing" the  i'eal  character  of  Jesus. 

All  the  great  and  astonishing  actions  of  Jestis,  which  Job m 
relates  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  were  dssigned  princi- 
paUy  as  evidence  of  his  Messiahship  ;  where  this  was  not  the 
fpe'cific  object  for  which  they  were  related,  the  reader  will 
find  that  it  is  always  on  account  of  some  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
The  first  of  these  ffnifAum,  or  signs  of  his  Messiahship  which 
John  rccordl?,  is  that  which  he  displayed  at  a  marriage-fi^ast 
in  Galilee,  After  the  relation  of  this  miracle^  the  evangelist 
says,  iiti^rpfcav  »i  iurh o7  fAoBurai  o^rS^they  considered  it  at  thfS 
time,  as  a  credible  proot  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  A  short  ^ 
time  after  this  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  keep  the 
^Passover,  when  he  drove  the  money-changers,  8lc.  out  of 
the  temple.  Here  Mr.  Jones  affirms  that  there  is  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  narrative  of  John,  of  which  he  discovert 
t})e  cause  in  his  favourite  principle  of  association.     He  says 

'*  th%Mwi]mif  tMtweea  (faese  two  eveatst  aaaiclyy  th$  .hitter,  vdisai* 

I  « 
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pointment  of  the  populace,  caused  them  to  be  united  in  the  niind 
of  the  writer;  and  he  absolutely  blendi  them  together  in  the  sam6 
paragrnphj  though  in  fact  they  were  separated'by  the  whole  extent 
of  his  ministry/ 

Now  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  discover  any  snch 
aimilitude  between  the  two  occurrenbes,  of  converting  the 
wine  into  water,  and  of  tiie  purifying  the  temple  from  the 
sordid  traffic  which  defiled  it,  as  would  have  caused  the 
writer,  by  the  connecting  force  of  association,  to  incorpo* 
rate  both  in  one  paragrapn.  Instead  of  any  close  associating 
resemblance  between  the  two  transactions,  we  discover  none 
in  the  manner,  the  circumstances,  or  the  result,  except  as 
far  as  both  tended  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.In  thii 
instance  at  least  we  thinlr  that  very  little  sagacity  is  requir* 
ed  to  discern  that  Mr.  Jones  has  not  been  happy  in  the 
application  of  his  principle. 

The  evangelist  John, instead  of  grouping  his  facts  together, 
as  Mr.  Jones  supposes,  as  the  wayward  .  principle  of 
association  might  impel,  appears  to  have  dassed  them  iq 
chronological  order;  and  we  consequently  find  that  be 
details  some  of  the  $%/i5  which  Jesus  exhibited  of  his  Mes* 
aiahsbjp  in  every  succeeding  year  of  his  ministry.  He 
arranges  the  particulars  of  his  narrative  according  to  the 
division  of  the  passovers.  We  see  nothing  at  all  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  expulsion  of  the  money-changers, 
&c.  happened  twice  ;  or,  if  it  did  not,.we  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  incident  which  is  related  in  Mark  xi.  15 
-—17  bas  been  inserted  in  the.'wrong  place,  than  that  John, 
who  was  a  constant  attendant  of  Jesus  has  deviated  in  tliyy 
instance,  from  that  chronological  order,  which,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  has  uniformly  observed. 

We  shall  now  proceed  in  our  proofs  that  the  gospel  of 
John  was  not  writien  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  errors 
of  the  (inostics,  butof  e;stablishing  the  important  iruth  of 
ttie  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  John  himself  has  told  us  that 
this  was  the  p^jrpose  for  which^  he  wrole;  and  our  regard 
for  his  candour  and  veracity  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe  that 
lie  had  any  other  objects  in  view  than  those  which  he  hat 
himself  dhtinctly  explained*  Pa9»ing  for  the  present  over 
the  introductory  paragraph  to  these  memoirs  of  John,  which 
tome  of  our  learned  friends  suppose  to  he  an  early  iuterpor 
lation  from  the  little  connection  which  it  seems  to  have 
with  the  rest  of  the  history,  the  first  proof  which  the  author 
produces  of  tbe  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  is  the  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Baptist,  i.  34 — 6.  This  confession  of  the 
*^aptisi  induced  tw<a^of  hia  diseiplet  to  foUo,w>  Jcsut  a«  .tk« 
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Messiah,  37-^42.    Nathaniel  professes  bis  conviction  of  the 
..fame  troth,  50.  ' 

In  c.  iii.  r-*21,.the  di^oorse  with  Nicodemus  seei^s  to 
have  been  inserted  on  account  of  the  strong  and  perspicuous 
declaration  which  Jesus  makes  of  his  Messiahshij),  and  o{ 
fhe  happy  consequences  which  would  be  the  result  of  a 
belief  in  that  important  truth.  In  the  same  chapter  23 — 36, 
the  Baptist  is  again  introduced  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
same  truth,  which  he  had  previously  announced;  In  c.  iv. 
26,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  proclaimed  by  himself  in 
Samaria  and  assented  to  by  the  Samaritans,  42.  Jesus  then 
exhibits  a  second  sign,  hvrBfov  <r»fAe7ov,  of  his  Messiahship,  by 
healing  the  son  of  the  nobleman  at  Capernaum.  The  evan- 
gelist has  yet  made  no  direct  nor  even  covert  allusion  either 
to  Gnostics  or  to  Gnosticism.  The  healing  of  the  cripple 
at  the  pool  of  Beihesda,  c.  v.  appears  to  have  been  related, 
not  biore  as  a  sign  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  than  for  the 
sake  of  detailing  the  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  the 
course  of  wliich  Jesus  repeatedly  asserts  his  claim  to  that 
exalted  character,  22,  2.5,26;  and  he  supports  it  by  accu- 
mulated arguments  32 — 47.'  The  narrative  in  vi.  I— 14  which 
records  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  with  five  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  is  carefully  coupled  with  the  conclusion 
which  it  suggested,  "oti  irog  siiv  ocM^Si;  'o  cr^o^iiTii^  '•  i^x<^fievos 
ttirovxia-fAOf.  This  relation  also  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
contrasting  the  real  with  the  supposed  character  of  the 
Messiah,  of  rescuing  it  from  the  grossne^s  of  popular  preju- 
dice, of  separating  the  false  motives  which  multiplied  the 
votaries  of  his  kingdom  from  those  which  he  himself  approv- 
ed, and  of  establishing  a  correct  estimate  of  the  permanent 
advantages,  the  imperishable  satisfaction  which  would  result 
from  cherishing  the  momentous  truth  which  he  taught, 
vi.  24— 59.  ;. 

The  whole  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  c.  vi.  has  a  close 
reference  to  his  Messiah-character  in  which  he  represents 
himself  as  a  teacher,  whose  doctiine,  if  it  were  once  fixed  in 
the  mihd  and  affections,  would  confer  permanent  felicity. 
What  he 'said  bad  so  little  to  gratify  the  secular  hopes  and 
impatient  seHshness  of  his  auditors,  that  many  of  theni  left 
him  in  disgust ;  but  it  impressed  this  conviction  on  his  disci- 
ples, thai  he  was  the  Messiah,  6y,  Tlie  account  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand  persons,which  precedes  this  discourse, 
and  the  discourse  Hself,are  in  strict  unison  with  the  only  scope 
of  John  in  writing  his  gospel,  to  prove  tie  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  and  to  elucidate  the 'true  nature  and  obje«.t  of  that 
itharacter. 
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*  This  is  wnlteti  to  convince  you  tliat  Jesus  is  the  sonof&oi]  | 
and  that  this  conviction,  by  operating  on  your  miods  and.  conduct^ 
m^y  be  crowned  with  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  q(  happiness/  xx.  31. 

tVhat  is  said  iti  ihe  beginning  of  c.  vii.  was  evidently  4e* 
signed  to  introduce  the  account  of  ihe  conlending opinions 
^hicli  were  entertained  respecting  his  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
raclei:  of  Messiah,  of  which  there  is  a  very  lively  .represei>- 
tation  in  the  quick  transitions  of  the  dialogtie  in  c.  vii.  in  th6  " 
itritatioh  that  is  excited  by  opposition^  in  the  impatient  con* 
tradictionsandthe  fervid  replies!  The  fluctuating  sensations 
of  the  Jews  respecting  the  true  character  of  Jesus  are  well  con- 
trasted with  his  internal  unshaken  consciousness  of  veracity. 
We  request  the  readt^r  to  peruse  vii.  10. — 63.  with  atten- 
tion^ not  only  for  tl)e  exact  delineation  which  it  contains  of 
the  polemical  feuds  which,  at  that  time,  agitated  the  Jews' re- 
specting the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  because  it  proves  hoW 
earnest  the  writer  was  in  his  endeavour  to  establish  the  claims 
of  Jesus  to  that  exalted  character. 

The  animated  vindication  of  his  Mfssiah-cbaracter  which 
Jesus  had  delivered  in  c.  vji.  together  with  the  petulant  olw 
jections,  the  angry  opposition,  and  Bucluating  scepticism  of 
the  Jews,  seems  to  he  resumed  in  c.  viii.  12 — 59.  A  similar 
fecene  is  exhibited  in  c.  ix.  in  which  the  narrative  of  the 
healing  of  a  blind  man  gives  rise  to  a  vehement  altercation 
'among  the  Jews,  the  great  diifi  of  which  is  to  prove  the 
Wessihh-characlcrof  Jesus.  In  22,  we  find  that  the  Sanhedrim 
had  prohibiltd  the  ap^jlication  of  that  character  to  Jesus  un- 
jderlhe  penahy  of  txc(  inmunhcalion.  In  S7>  Jesus  himself  dis* 
"tinctly  avows  that  character  to  the  blind  man  whose  sight 
he  had  restored.  In  c,  x.  I  —  IS.  Jesus  defends  the  reality 
pf  his  pretensions,  iIjq  inlegriiy  ot  his  character,  and  tb^ 
-purity  of  his  desigus.  Alter  this  the  violent  dissentions 
which  prevailed  apiong  the  Jews  respecting  his  character^ 
xiis  pretensions  and  designs-are  again  vividly  described;  but 
"the  scope  of  the  whole,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  evangelist, 
.  wa3  evidently  to  impress  those  for  whom  his  account  was 
Written,,  with  a  conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.' 

The  beautifully  circumstantial  account  of  the  revival  of 
Lazarus  in  c.  xi.  is  made  subservient  to  the  illustration  anid 
confirmation  of  the  Messiah-character  of  Jesus  25-r-27t 
42—45.  The  Jewish  hierarchy  had  now  determined  on  the 
destruction  of  Jesus  and  were  insidiously  machinating  the 
accomplishment.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  history 
the  evangelist  seems  carefplfy  to  have  selected  such  particu, 
lars  as  ler^ded  most  to  evince-  that  truth  which  it  was  his  pri- 
jnary  object  to  establish.  In  c.  xii.  I  .—36.  Jesus,  though 
his  mind   was  perturbed  with  the  gloomy  apprehension  o|^ 
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approaching  death,  makes  \m  public  entry  into  Jerosaletn.  - 
Heargues/24 — ^7%  respecting  the  moral  fiinessof  the  event 
which  excited  both  his  sorrow  and  his  fear';  while  lie  re- 
peatedly inculcates,  4'ir— 50,  the  important  truth,  which  the 
Jews  were  so  unwilling  to  believe^  and  which  John  wrote  his 
gospel  to  confirm. 

The  beautiiPul  anecdote  in  c.  xJii..  1—11,  seems  to  have 
been  recorded  not  more  as  a  proof  of  the  humility,  with 
^hichJesuB  tempered  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah-character, 
than  as  an  example  of  that  tender,  that  sympathising  regard 
which  he  felt  for  his  disciples,  and  which  ought  to  unite  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Messiah-kingdom,  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  of  their  rank  or  circuihstances,  12. — 17.  The 
mstance  of  that  sagacity  by  which  Jesus  foresees  and  fore- 
teHs  the  treachery  of  Judas,  21,  is  recoramended  by 
Jesus  himself  as  one  of  ihe  many  proofs  of  his  Messiah-cha- 
racter. His  words  aro.  At  ajri  Xey^^ufjuv^^lrb  yBve^BcUflw 
*CTavyswiTcu,  m7TsyiTy]Te,  ori  e/a>  £ifju.  1  tell  you  this  before  It 
comes  to  pa$d,  that  when  it  does  come  to  pass,  it  may  add  , 
to  your  conviction  that  I  am — the  Messiah,  The  valedic- 
tory and  consolatory  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  occur  between 
xiii*  SI. — 38.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.  are  perhaps  altogether  more  im" 
pressive,  more  truly  pathetic  and  sublime,  considering  the 
character,  the  situation,  at>d  circumstances  of  the  speaker, 
than  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  ^ 
antiquity.  They  paint  the  Messiah^character  of  Jesus  rn  the 
most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  interesting, 
umiable,  andendearing  point  of  view.  If  ever  magnanimity, 
truth,  sincerity,  devotion,  piety,  gentleness,  benevolence, 
friendship  werepersonified,the3' are  seen  exquisitely  delinea- 
'ted  in  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Jesus  in  this  all-impor- 
^tant  crisis  of  his  religion,  his  character,  and  his  life.  The  cha- 
-racter  of  the  Messiah  is  placed  by  John  on  this  occasion,  in 
•the  most  resplendent  light.  While  Jesus  opens  e^very  source 
of  consolation,  of  hope,  and  joy,  of  devotion,  and  of  cha- 
rity to  his  distressed  iind  hesitating  disciples,  the  reader 
will  observe  that  those  consolations,  those  jovs,  that  vir- 
tue and  that  charity  were  all  to  centre  in  the  Messiah- 
character  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  conviction  which  the  disciples 
had  of  the  reality  of  his  pretensions,  xiv.  1,2,0,  II,  12, 
14,  15,  18,  Y9,  20,  23,  24.  27,  28;  xv.  1,2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,9, 
10,  11,  12,  rs,  14,  15, 16,  17,  20;  xvi.  4, 7,  15,  20, 2i,  26, 
27. 

-     Ch«  xvii.  containsan  exquisite  specimen  of  the  glowing  and 
affectionate  devotion    of  Jestrs,  in  which  he  seems  to  pour- 
frofa  his  soul  all  its  tenderest  and  most  serious. thoughts.  B^t 
in  this  we  may  observe  a  desire  to  inculcate  what  it  was  the' 
principal  objept    of  the  evangelist  to.inipress,  a  belief  in  the 
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Mcssiahship  of  Jesus^  conjoined  wiih  a  vivid  assurance  of  the 
felicity  wiiicfa  bis  fdllowers  Would  ultimatelj  experience. 
Thus  in  verse  3  we  read  J 

^  This  IS  life'eternal  to  know  thee,  to  be  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  whom  thou  htts  sent,  to  be  the  Christ.' 

These  word's  are,  in  fact*  a  st^n)inary  of  thje  gospel  in  gene-  - 
ta\,  and  they  more  particularly  and  specifically  express  those 
trpthsi  to  confirQ)  which  John  composed  his  memoirs  of 
Je^us.  The  words  in  v^  3«  contain  the  doctrine  which  is 
taught,  and  the  blessed  result  whiph  will  follow  from  the  af* 
fectionate  observance  of  it  in  the  heart,  Jn  this  prayefy 
Jesus  in  a  very  natural  manner,  &\fevis  his  belief  in  the  con* 
viction  of  his  disciples,  while  he  atllie  same  time,  expresses 
It  lively  heart-felt  solicitude  respecting  their  appstacy. 

*  I  have  imparted  to  them  that  doctrina.  which  was  thy  gift  to  me; 
they  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  thou  didst  appoint  me  the  mes» 
senger  of  M^  will'  *  .    ; 

*  O  holy  father  preserve  them  stedTast  in  that  doctrine  which  tho^ 
didst  make  known  to  me,  that  their  lives  may  be  as  consistent  with 
what  I  have  t9U<>ht  as  my  prerepts  have  been  with  tl^  will/  *  I 
bave  iintructed  them  in  thy  doctrine,  and^ihe  world  hates  them, 
because  they  are  unlike  the  world,  as  I  am  unlike  the  world.'  *  I  do 
toot  implore  thee  to  remove  them  out  of  the  world,  but  to  keep  them 
from  its  insidious  wiles  ;  cleanse  their  hearts  by  the  efficacy  of  thy 
*trath  i  for  the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught,but  wbidi  is  only  thine, 
is  truth  itself/ 

It  is  singularly  interesting  to  observe  in  this  prayejr 
how  forcibiy  Jesus  feels,  in.  this  distressing  hour,  that  vivid 
0eif-satistaction  which  is  the  grateful  product  of  a  life  «pen.t 
in  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  which  are  suited  to  the  ciri» 
cumsiaiices  of  the  individual.  *  I  have  shewn  forth  tiiy  at- 
tpbules  on  earth ;  1  have  accomplished  the  work  which 
thou  ordainedst  me  to  undertake/ '  1  have  made  thy  doc^ 
trine  clear  tQall  those  who  are  not  deaf  to  remonstrance  nor  in- 
sensible to  conviction/^  In  this  prayer  we  may  also  obr 
serv^e  several  repetitions  of  the  same  setitiment,  which  shew 
the  earnestness  of  the  spc  aker,  and  such  a  recurrence  of  the 
subject  to  the  mind,  as  almost  to   prevent  the.  intrusion  Qf 


♦  The  Jewish  idipm»  which  in  general  excludes  secdnd  caiisrs,  r^fe/s  almost 
every  thing  <o  the /mwerfifl/r.  agency  of  the  Deity.  Religious  belief,  though  it 
be  the  effect  not  of  inspiration,  but  of  evidence  operating  on  the  mind,  is  stiil  con- 
si  4<«red  the  product  of  supernatural  power.  The  aboVe,  though  a  paraphrasik 
UranslfklioQ  o^  the  words,  is  an  accurate  reprsseutatioD  of  the  sense,    Rj^t^ 
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otber  thoughts.  This  description  seems  closely  adapted  to  the 
sitaatioQ  of  the  speaker.        ' 

Id  the  descripiioa  which  John  gives  of  the  last  sufRfrings 
oFJesas^he  makes  a  selection  of  such  circu Distances  as  seem- 
ed  best  calculated  to  leave  this  imprefsiorl  on  the  mind  of  tbe 
reader,  that  Jesus  was  to  be  believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  an4 
that  his  doctrine  was  the  basis  of  eternal  bliss  The  ground 
of  his  judicial  punishment  is  stated  by  the  incensed  populace, 
xix.  ^f  l^ilo,  to  consist  in  bis  assumption  of  the  char^ctcrof 
the  Messiah.  Thisi».iaore  definitely  explained  in  John  than  ia~ 
the  other  evangelists ;  and  is  to  be  account^  for,  not  by  8up« 
posing  that  he  wrote  to  refute  the  Gnostics,  but*  to  accoot. 
plish  the  design  which  he  himself  has  so  forcihiy  expressed^ 
XX.  31,  Tavra  h  ysyfxvrou.,  *va  mrw^Tt.  art  iVS(  criv  o  xf<W, 
p  uto^THf^ii  Kcu^iyam;Buovres  ^«nv  t;^T£  ^v tai  pvo/xan  auri,  i'hese 
words  ex^>jess  the  object  uf  the  W'lole  book,  and  this  John 
endeavoured  to  accomplish^  by  a  seieciinn  of  such  part iculart 
as  tended  most  directly  to  prove  it.  The  oll\er  evangelists 
heap  their  relations  together  in  a  manner  /ess  consistent  with 
a  pre-determined  method,  but  John  has  evidently  adopted  a 
chronological  arrangement  in  the  composition  of  hi^  gospel.  El« 
does  not,  as  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  suppose,  write  as  associHtioia 
pronspts,  and  blend  his  materials  together,  without  any  dc* 
terminate  plan.  He  had  previously  and.  deliberately  chosen 
a  particular  tnode  of  narration  for  a  particular  purpose;  this 
mode  he  constantly  observes, und  of  this  he  never  loses  sight* 
He  does  hot  writ6,  as  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones  would  lead 
us  to  believe^  to  refute  the  tenets  of  a  particular  sect,  but 
to  establish  those  momentous  truths  which  are  the  condemn- 
$d  $uhsfance  of  the  mimon  and  the  doctrine  of  Jesut. 

We  have  prosecuted  this  inquiry  into  the  gospel  of  John, 
not  because  we  lote  controversy  but  because  we    venerate 
trath.     In  the  course  of  our  researches  we  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Jones,  that '  the  gospel  ' 
of  John  is  From  beginning  to  end  levelled  against  these  im- 

Sostors'the  founders  of  Gnosticism,  to  be  destitute  of  proof, 
ohn  himself  has  expressly  told  us  the  design  with  which  he 
wrote  his  gospel,;  and  the  traditionary  account  of  Irenaeua^ 
or  of  the  spurious  author  of  the  liecognit%on$  and  Homiiies^ 
deserves  but  small  comparative  consideration.  But,  though 
we  fear  that  the  learned  author  of  this  w6fk  has  like  many 
other  ingenious  men  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  cou* 
structing  a  baseless  theory,  yei  we  must  confess  that  in  nu- 
merous instances  we  have  been  instructed  by  his  erudition, 
struck  by  his  sagacity,  and  delighted  by  the  perspicuity 
and  beauty  of  his  style. 
|ylr.  ^oqes  coui^iders  the  logos  in  the  first  chapter  of  John,. 
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us  inlended  to  denote  the  divine  atlributes^and  be  thus  para- 
phrases  the  tv(ro  first  verses  of  the  introduction  to  this  gos- 
pel.    ^  From  the  beginning  there  existed  a  God,   and  those 
perfections  denominated  Logos,  resided  in   God  :  they    are 
to  essential  to  God  that  ihey  consirtute  his  nature,  and  frocri 
the  .beginning  he  exists  in  the  exercise  of  them/-^Ouc   oh* 
jection  to  this  explanation  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  no  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  gospel,    nor  to  the  design  with  which 
U  was  written,    nor  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it   was 
composed.     It  certainly  could  not  be  necessary    to  tell  the 
Jews  what  they  knew  sufficiently  well  from  the  Old   Testa- 
ment, that^^  God  existed  from  the  beginning/  and  that  he 
-never  existed  without  his  attributes  ;  for  how  could   it  be 
otherwise?  God  can  no  more  exist  without  his  perfections 
than  a  man  can  breathe  without  hislungs^  but  it   must  seem 
B  little  incongruous  in  the  evangelist   to  begin  his    menioini 
of  Christ  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  this  indisputable  truth. 
We'have,  for  some  time,  been    of  opinion    that   the  xoyoj, 
which  is  here  mentioned,  means  simply  the  Ghrisiian   doc- 
trine; and  that^  as  the  enemies  of  that  doctrine  had   in    the 
time  of  John  derided  it  as  a  modern  innovation,    a  produc- 
tion of  yesterday,  and  had  consequently  placed  it  in  a.subor* 
dinate  rank  to  the   Mosaic  dispensation,  John  begins  his  ac* 
count  of  this  doctrine   by  «  asserting    its   superior  dignity 
to  every    other  system,  as   having   been    from  the   begin- 
nings adapted  by  God  himselT  to  the  nature  of  man    and  to 
the  nJoral  constitution  of  the' world.     When  Tindal  asserted 
that  Christianity  was  as  old  as  the  creation,    he   said   what 
was  true  in  one  sense,  though  not  perhaps  in  that  Jn  which 
he  designed  it  to  be  understood. 

In  explaining  the  introduction  to  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
indeed  in  explaining  many  other  parts  of  scriptiue,  mlicb 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  different  senses  which  the 
same  word  is  made  to  assume  in  the  same  sentence,  or  indif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  work.  Thus  the  word  Xoyos,  some- 
times  means  generally  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  John  xvii.  17, 
^ii.  48,  sometimes  the  leaching  of  that  doctrine  ;  xvii. 
SO,  and  at  others  the  person  by  whom  it  is  taught,  i.  14.  Nu- 
oierous  other  significations  of  the  same  work  might  be  pro- 
duced. /The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
three -first  verses  of  Johnj  of  tw6  of  which  we  havejust  ex- 
hibited the  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Jones. 

»  The  principles  of  that  doctrine  which  Jesus  laiighl,  are 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  all  things,,  and  have  for  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  divine  mind,  and  been  incorporated  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  world.     The  Christian   doctrine  is  tbere^ 
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fort  Vf  uly  exceHenl  ancl  divine,  God    is  its  original    anthor, 
and  there  never  was  a  time   when    it  djd    not  pxisl   in  lh« 
mind  of  God,  ^'  whom   all   things  were  made.     We  refec 
mm  to  9f0¥  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  ive  will  now  continue 
the  pnraphrase  which  we    have   begun.      God,  who  alone 
hus  lite  in  himself,  and  who  gave  life  to  ail   sentient  nature, 
imparled,  the-light  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  intellectnal 
man.     This  light,  on  its  first  dawning,  was   obsc^red  by  a 
mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  ob-^tructed    it^s   rayi 
Md  prevented  its  diffusion.     A  man  was  sent  from  God  whose 
name    wasr  John.     He  came  to  announce  the   approach  of 
this  doctrine,  and  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  men    for  its  re- 
ception.    He   was    not  the  appointed    tc^acher  of  the  doo- 
trine,  but  his  <'fiice  was  to  bear  testimony   to    the  truth   of 
him  who  was  to  teach  it.     The  true   teaclier  of  the   doctrine 
Came  into  the  world  to  communicate  it   to  every  man  who 
was  wiliing  to  embrace  it.     While  he  was  in   the  world  the 
World  was  enlightened    by  the   doctrine   which   he  taught; 
though  it  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God.      His  own  countrymen,  to  whom   he  came,  leceivcd 
him  not  as  the   Messiah  ;  but  a^  many  as  received  him,  or 
beiieved  in  his  mission,  and  cherished    his  doctrine,  became 
Ions  ot  Ood  ;  pj   us  and    devout,  ameliorated  In  heart  and 
mi^nd.      Il  was  not  the  accident  of  birlh,it  was   not   the  de- 
,$cent  from  Abraham  J  t  was  not  a  system  of  human  contri- 
vance, hut  il  was  thed^vine  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  operat- 
ing on  liie  understanding  and  affections,  which  produced  lhi% 
textiaordinary  change.     A  man  like  ourselves  (<rafj)  was  made 
the  teacher  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  dwelt  among  us,  and   he 
^excited  our  admiration,   ai>d  our  love  by  the   moral  perfec- 
♦tions  which  the 'Father  had.  commissioned  him    to   display. 
This, is  the  teacher,  of   whom  John  bore  witness    when  he 
declared,  'this  is  he  of'  whom  I  said  that  he  w4ro  cometh  to 
leach  after  me  ought  to  be  preferred  before   me,  for  I  am 
Inferior     to     him      in      wisd  mi    and      in,    Virtue. — From 
the     treasure    <if     his    goodness,    from     his     moral    and 
it)tellectual     store,    we    have     all    received    a   portion    of 
benetit;     and     the   less   favour    of    the    law,    has    been 
replaced  by  the  greater  kindness  and  more  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  thef  g<xpel.     For  the  law  wars. introduced    by    Moses, 
but  a  system  of  more  mercy  and  trulih  has  been   established 
by  Jesus  the   Messiah.     That  pure  and  blameless  religion 
which  fs  most  tvorthy   of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  best 
suited  to  the  imperfections  of  man,  was  never  thoroughly 
thtiderstood  till  it  was  taught  by  that  beloved   son,    the   fa. 
ypitred  Messiah^  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  moh 
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» 
ral  governmeDt  of  his  father^  with  the  plari   of  bii  provi* 
dence^  aqd  the  secrets  of  his  will. 

We.trust  that  the  paraphrase  which  we  have  facte  given/ 
expresses  the  whole  ineaDiag  of  the  oiigina] ;  and^  at  leasC^ 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  it  makes  sense  of  the  passage^  and 
a  sense  which  harmonizes  with  the  design  for  which  tl)e  gos- 
pel was  confessedly  composed.  This  is  more  than  can  he  said 
of  most  of  the  interpretations  which  we  have  seen— The 
passage  itself  has  occasioned  a  profuse  expendit|ure  of  eru" 
dition,  and  some  commentators  have  ascended  for  the  trii^ 
explan&tjon  to  l^e  high  empyreum  of  (he  Platooists^  or  gro«i 
ped  for  it'in  ihe  dark  labyrinth  of  the  Gnostics.  Spme  have 
endeavoured  to  c&ich  it  in  the  dissections  of  etymological 
subtlety^  or  to  extract  it  from  the  laboratory  of  gramtpatica} 
refinement*  But  the  evangelists  were  neither  philosophers 
nor  philologists.  They  were  acquainted  with  no  olfier 
metaphysics  than  what  ordinary  observation  will  supply, 
they  had  no  logic.butthat  of  common  sense,  and  they  used 
words  in  the  way  that  they  found  them  used  by  others,  with- 
out staying  to  consider  whether  they  were  critically  exact, 
idiomatically  pure^or  philosophically  precise.  The  meaning 
which  they  intended  to  convey  in  any  obscure  and  difficult 
passages,  is  rather  to  besought  in  the  common  and  popular 
acceptation  of  the  words,  in  the  diurnal  idiom  of  the  Ian? 
guage  in  which  they  thought,  as  well  as  of  that  in  which 
they  wrote,  than  in  the  philosophical  niceties  of  moderp  ' 
criticism,  or  the  delicate  discriminations  of  recent  philolo- 
gists.^Great  difficulties,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  ofteo 
arise  in  the  interpretations  of  soripture,.  from  the  use  of  the 
same  word,in  different  senses  even  in  parts  of  the  sai|ie  con- 
text, or  from  making  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense, 
the  predicate  of  different  parts  of  the  same  proposition.  Mo«- 
dern  logic  would  not  endure  this  perplexed  and  perplexing 
process  of  ratiocination.  But  the  evangelists  were  very  in^  * 
expert  and  auk  ward  dialecticians;  and  nence  their  meaning, 
may  often  be  more  safely  obtained  from  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination pf  the  whole  context  than  from  a  minute  atten* 
tion  to  any  single  sentence  or  particular  proposition^ 

It  is  now  ti(ne  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  these  scriptUb-> 
ral  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Jones.  Though  we  do  not  assent 
to  the  theory-  which  pervades  them,  with  respect  to  lUe 
Gnostics,  and  though  we  think  that  the  author  in  soQ»e 
of  hisexpbshionshas  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  philoso* 
phical  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  yet  we  have 
often  been  both  instructed  and  gratified  by  the  learning,  sa- 
gacity,^ good  sensci  and  sober  piety   of  many  of  \x\^  remark^^ 
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^  No  man  hath  ascended  up.  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven ;  even  the  son  of  man  whfch  is  in  heaven,'     This  versa 
las  a  manifest  reference  to  what'^we  read   of  Moses^    when   on  the 
mount  with  God  ;  *  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  Lord/ — Exod. 
xxiv.  2.     And  after  being  on  the  mount  with  God,  he  goes  down  to 
sanctify  the  people^  xix.  10/     Extraordinary  events,  like  established 
institutions,  modify,  it  is   well   known,  the  language,  and  produca 
new  .figures   or  modes   of  speech   among   the  people  who  witnesf 
them,  and  hold  them  in  remembrance/  This  effect  Appears  to  ha va . 
been  prodilced  by  this  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish lawgiver :  And^ogo  up  to  God,  to  go  up  to  Aeaven,  to  see  God^ 
are  expressions  founded  upon  it,  but  which  signify,  without  intending 
any  local  ascent,  simply  io  learn  tke  will,  to  fcnow  the  counsels  of  God, 
On  the  other  hand,  to  come  down  from  God,  to, come  down  from  hea- 
veff,  are   phrases,   which  from  the  same  cause  signify  to  reveal  tkt 
divine  will  to  the  people,* 

We  were  ^uch  pleased  with  the  following  observations : 

*  Our  Lord  well  understood,  and  hetaughuhis  disciples  to  under* 
stand  so  likewise,  that  the  existence  an<l  the  possession  of  demons 
were  doctrines  not  founded  in  truth,  but  the  offspring  pf  pagan  su- 
perstition ;  and.  that  those  maladies  which  were  ascribed  to  their 
agency,  really  proceeded  from  natural  causes.  To  be  convinced  uf 
this,  we  need  only  consider  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  though 
they  usually  conformed- to  the  popular  language,  sometimes  re- 
garded, as  evils  natural  or  moral,  those  disorders  which  others  as* 
.  cribed  to  the  instigation  of  the  demons.* 

*  But  if  Jesus  was  no  believer  in  demonologv,  how  came  he  to  ase 
the  language  of  those  that  believed  it;  and  tuus,  instead  of  rectify- 
ing,  to  countenance  the  popular  deiuhion  ?  The  people  were  coo  igno. 
rant  and  too  bigoted  to  receive  instruction  on  the  subject  ;  and  iiojt 
to  adopt  their  modes  of  speech,  when  conversing  with  them  was  im* 
possible,  without  appearing  captious. or  unintelligible.  Besides,  a- 
free  and  philosophical  discussion  respecting  the  demons  lay  rather 
wiUiin  the  province  of  enlightened  reason  than  of  divine  revelation; 
and  so  circumstanced  was  our  Lord,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution  in  teaching  even  those  few  fun- 
damental truths  which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  his  mission*  It' 
was  hfs  custom^  and  the  custom  was  sanctioned  by  the  soundest 
reason,  to  oppose,  in  direct  terms^  no  errors,  to  inculcate  no  truths^ 
however  important,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  was  to  alienate, 
or  to  inflame,  his  countrymen.  Thespiritual  n'aiure  of  his  kingdom^ 
the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  reception  of  the  gentiles  to 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  are  among  the  leading  doctrines 
of  ihe  gospel  ;  yet  so  great  was  the  tenderness  he  felt  for  ihri  pre- 
judices of  his  hearers,  and  so  comprehensive  were  his  views  as  to  the 
best  nieans  of  ultimately  triumphiug  over  them,  that  he  never  open- 
ly inculcated  truths  so  ofifensive  :  and  he  was  content,  daring^hjs 
jnioistry,  to  do  little  mora  than  evince  the  divinity  of  hij" '  mission, 
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iind  pre{»ate  the  world  for  receiving  the  distinguishing  tenet!  of  hit 
religion,  when  he  himself  resided  no  longer  on  earth. 

*  He  exercised  the  same  precaixtion  with  regard  to  the  existence 
and  possession  of  demons.  If  an  object  existed  near  and  dear  to 
bis  hearty  it  was  to  destroy  idolatry,  And  to  introduce  am(»ng  the 
nations  at  large  a  (>jLire  system  of  faith  and  practice.  He  knew 
that  the  ()octriHe  origioated  in  heathenism,  that  it  still  fornaed  a 
principal  part  of  it,  and  that  when  in  due  time,  and  by  proper 
means  the  parent  stem  would  be  eradicated,  the  branch  sharing  its 
fat©  would  wither  of  itself.  JProm  the  memoirs  of  his  ministry  we 
learn,  that  though  the  subversion  of  polytheism,  with  its  sad  con* 
sec^uences,  was  the  grand  object  of  his  religion,  he  did  nut  attack 
and  refute  it  in  detail.  He  did  not  himself  attempt,  nor  did  he  teach 
Kis  apostles,  to  clear  away  in  detached  and  minute  parcels  the  rub^ 
bish  of  superstition.  On  the  contrary,  he  aimed,  and  instructed  them 
to  aim  first,  by  the  gentle  arts  of  love  and  persuasion,  at  fastening  oqi  ^ 
the  conviction  of  the  converts  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  go«pe1, 
and  then  tearing  up,  us  with  a  supernatural  engine,  having  its  fulcrum  . 
in  heaven,  its  arms  extending  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  its , 
motioBs  directed  by  the  power  of  God,  and  thus  removing  at  once 
the  whole  globfe  of  paganism  from  their  minds. 

*  But  though  Jesus  appears  to  use  the  popular  language,  he  did 
say  what  could  in  those  circumstances  be  said  with  effect,  to  subvert 
demonology  ;  but  he  wisely  left  the  system  itself  to  fall  by  the  pre« 
valence  of  his  doctrine,  and  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the"  hu* 
man  mind.  Nothing  more,  he  knew,*was  necessary  to  accomplish, 
it?  destr*uction  than  to  prove  thai  it  was  not  a  subject  of  revelation^ 
hut  that  it  had  originated  in  heathenism  ;  that  it  is  as  opposite  to 
reason  as  it  is  inconsistent  wilb  the  character  andgovernment  ofGod; 
aud-that,  finally,  he  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed,  as  using, 
while  among  men,  the  language  of  men,   to  countenance  a  supersti^ 

-    tion  which  it  was  the  acknowledged  object  of  his  kingdom  to  annihi- 
iate.  - 

*  There  occurs  in  his  history  one  striking  instance  which  provea 
that  our  Lord  was  sensible  of  the  common  error  on  this  subject  ; 
but,  instead  of  refuting  it,  which  would  have  been  foreign  to  his  pur- 
pose, he  with  astonishing  sagacity  and  promptitude,  seizes  it  as  an 
allegorical  veil  to  insinuate  an  impoitant  analogous  lesson  respecting 
the  nature  of  vice.  He  had  been  curing  a  demoniac,  and  his  ene- 
mies charged  him  with  being  a  confederate  of  BeelzebCTb.  In*  th« 
sequel  of  the  discoxirse,  he  tells  them,  *  when  the  unclean  sjpiritit 

-gone  out  from  the  man,  it  passes  through  dry  places  in  search  of 
refreshment,  but  doth  not  find  it.  Then  it  saith,  I  will  return  to 
my  house  whence? I  came  out;  and  on  its  coming,  nndeth  the^hcuse 
I'eady  for  its  reception,  swept  and  set  in  order.  Then  it  goeth,  and 
taketh  with  it  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  itself  ;  and  they 
go  in,  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worst  than 
the  first,'  Matt.  xii.  43 — 45. 

*  Under  the  mythological  notion  respecting  unclean  spirits,  with 
|»hich  be  wa^  furnished  by  lh6  previous  conversation,  .Jesus  deli- 
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iieates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  for  a  time,  relinquishes  bis  Ttces  ; 
6ut  bis  habits  being  loo  deeply  rooted  to  be  thoroughly  reformed. 
Be  returns  to  his  accustomed  indulgences  with  an  appetite  rendered 
more  violent  by  temporary  abstinence.  What  can  be  more  clear 
than  this  example,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  ^esus,  the  only  demons 
which  take  possession  of  n>en  are  evil  habits  ?  What  method  more 
wise,  more  proper,  could  he  have  adopted  to  undermine  the  com- 
monly received  notions,  than  thus4o  resolve  what  others  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  demons,  into  the  native  or  acquired  affections  of  th% 
human  mind.* 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  next  quote  are  those  on  the 
peculiar  mode  of  instroction  which  was  practised  by  Jeau8« 

.  *  Our  Lord,  while  he  surpassed  all  other  moral  instructors,  in 
point,  hi  brevity,  in  energy,  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  and  in 
the  prompt  felicity  of  language,  by  which  hfe  expressed  or  illustrated 
tbem,  essentially,  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  his  discourses 
lurried  upon  events  yet  in  futurity,  such  as  the  nature,  the  growth, 
and  the  final  success  of  his  gospel,  together  with  the  effects  it  would 
produce  on  those  who  should  embrace  it.  As  the  events,  to  which 
he  alluded,  were  yet  unknown,  his  hearers  were  neither  capable  of 
understanding,  nor  disposed,  from  their  prejudices,  to  receive  his 
doctrine.  For  this  reason^  be  wisely  adopted  a  mode  of  teachings 
notiinasual  with  the  sages  of  antiqufty,  namely,  that  of  conveying 
his  meaning  by  pqrables.  The  Hebrews  use  this  as  a  general  name 
to. express  any  figurative  speech  ;  and  in  the  gospel,  a  parable  dit^ 
fiers  from  a  metaphor  only  in  this,  that  it  is  a  metaphor  continued i-  . 
it  is  a  compendious  allegory,  constructed  with  so  much  taste  and 
accuracy,  as  to  have  an  external  literal  sense,  obyioiis  to  all,  and 
an  internal,  metaphorical  sense  understood  only  by  the  initiated. 

'At  the  time  of  delivering  them,  the  external  signification  alone 
was  tomp.rehended  by  the  p^^ple.  To  the  disciples  in  private 
Jesus  explained  the  internal,  which,. as  relating  to  events  not  yet 
developed,  he  calls  *  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  By  this 
use  of  the  term,  and  it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  Jesus  did  use 
it,  the  much  disputed,  or  rather  much  perverted,  meaning  of  mj/*- 
terj/  is  ascertained  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  and  the  sense  of-it  is 
not  any  thing  incomprehensible ytis  be)ond,or  contrary  to  reason, but  a 
'figurative  speech, which  while  yet  unexplained,  is  not  comprehended. 
The  parables,  which  Christ  delivered  on  this  occasion,  in  respect  of 
the  multitude,  to  whom  he  wished  not  to  explain  himself  more  fully, 
were  mysteries.  He,  however,  unfolds  them  to  the  disciples  ;  their 
purport  is  fully  understood  ;  their  obscurity  or  uncertainty  vanishei, 
and  they  are  mysteries  no  longer.* 

On  the  words  '  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
^in$i  Mr.  Jones  very  acutely  remarks  that  ,  , 

*  The  expression,  if  piroperly  examined,  will  appear  to  statt,  not 
^  lh«l«n?if  or  eaniiitiim  on  which  sins  are  forgi^en^  boi't.hecitd  of  «iir 
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Lord's  death.  ThU  wil)  be  the  more  clear,  by  giving  the  clansfi 
a  literal  and  exact  version  ;  *  Which  is  fhed  for  many,  fof 
the  dismission  of  sins;'  that  is,  Christ  shed  his  bIood«  or,  in  othef 
words  he  laid  down  his  life,  in  order  to  induce,  in  order  to  supply, 
all  Jews,  as  well  as  Gentiles,  with  an  adpquHliv6  motive  to^  dismiss 
their  sins  ;  that  being  purified  from  their  iniquities,  by  repentance 
and  reformation,  they  might  be  rtfceived  into  favour  with  God.  This 
was  a  matter  of  high  importance  for  our  Lord  explicitly  to  state. 
The  Phariseesi  priding  in  their  privileges,  a$  the  descendants  of 
i^braham,  thbught  thoy  might  continue  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
favourite  vices  ;  and  the  Gnostics  maintained,  that  as  the  followers 
of  Christ,  Ijiey  were  under  no  obligation  to  forsake  their  sins.  In 
opposition  to  these  opinions,  our  Lord  inculcates,  that  it  was  the  in* 

,  dispensable  duty  of  all  meh,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  nation, 
to  become  virtuous  and  holy;  that  the  direct  object  of  his  death 
was  to  produce  repentance  and  amendment  in  his  followers,  and  noi 
to  offer  an  apology  or  compensation  for  such  immoral  habits,  as  they 
deehied  too  dear  or  too  obstinate  to  be  abandoned.  Finally,  the 
Jewish  converts,  being  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  imagined,  that 
they  alone  enjoyed  bis  favour,  or  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  kharft 
iR  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  allusion  to  this  mi  stake,  Jestit 
insinuates,  that  the  benefit  of  his  death  would  be  extended  to  every 
man,  howe>er  distinguished  by  birth  iit  condition,  who  under  \\x^ 
influence  of  the  motive  to  virtue  afforded  by  that  death,  should 
cKsmiss  his  siiis.  As  the  errors  which  Jesus  had  in  view,  were  pe* 
culiar  to  ihe  Jews,- Matthew,  who  wrote  for  that  nation,  hiss  alone 

'  recorded  them.  The  death  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  his  re- 
surrection, is  the  only  foundation  of  belief  in  a  future  state;  it  is 
therefore,  the  event  from  which  the  vulue  and  efficacy  of  his  gospel 
are  chiefly  derived.' 

The  stibjects,  which  bsive  particularly  engaged  the  learn- 
ed disq6is)tions  of  Mr.  Jonea  in  the  present  work  are  the 
following,  which  we  cannot  forbear  staling  because  we  hope 
that  it  will  induce  the  theological  student  to  purchase  his 
work,  from  the  attentive  perusal  of  which  he  will,  derive 
considerable  l)enefit. 

*  1.  Litroduction  to  the  gospel  of  Luke.  2.  The  introduction  of 
John.  3.  The  mission  and  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  4.  The  tes-* 
timony  of  John  concerning  Jesus.  5.  The  imprisonment  and 
death  of  John.  6.  The  temptation  of  Jesus.  7.  JeSus  removeth 
to  Capernaum  ;  calk'th  bis  disciples.  8.  The  marriage  feast.  9. 
The  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus.  10.  Jesus  discourses 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  11.  Sermon  on  the  mount  (part  I.) 
J9.  Sermon  on  the  mount  ('part  II.)  13.  Sermon  on  the  mount 
(part  III.)  14.  Sermon  on  the  mount  (part  IV.)  15.  .Tcsus 
cleanses  the  leper,  and  cures  the  Centurion's  serv'ant.  l6.  Jesus 
^ills  a  tempest,  and  cures'  the  demoniacs  at  Gedara.  IJ.  The 
.«ur«  of  the  paralytic  parson^  the  call  of  Matthew^  and  the  di^coum 
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of  JesQs  vnth  the  Pharisees.  18.  The  cure  of  th^  woman  who  had 
tibe  bloody  issve^  the  raising  of  Jairuft'sdaughter»  and  the  tVQ  UM 
men  restored  to  sight.  Ifi.  The  blind  and  dumb  demoniac.  The 
discourse  concerning  the  si n  'againsi  the  Holy  Ghost.  30.  The  Pha- 
nsees  require  a  sign  iirom  heeven«  His  mother  and  brethren  4ee1(  to 
'  speak  to  Jestis*  21.  The  mission  of  the  apostles. .  22.  Cbristfsia- 
struotions  to  his  apostles  continued.  S3.  The  message  of  John  ; 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  in  his  favour.  24-.  The  return  of  thedis* 
ciples.  The  woes  pronounced  against  Capernaum  and  Bethsatda« 
S5.  Jesus  walks  in  the  corn  fields  ;  cures  the  man  that  had  the 
withered  hand;  and  exposes  the  attachment  of  th^ Pharisees  to  ce- 
remonial observances.  26.  Jesus  teaches  in  paral^les.  27-  ^esus 
visits  Nacareth.  28*  Jesus  cures  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  29.  Jesus  miraculously  feeds  the  fire  thousand.  90. 
Jesus  dtseourses  with  the  multitude  about  brsad;  31.  Jesus  dis« 
courses  with  the  Pharisees  concerning  tradrtiou.  32.  Jesus  cures 
the  daughter  of  the  Syropheniciaa.  33*  Jesus  feeds  four  thousaad 
persons,  and  cures  a  blind  man.  34.  Jesus  foretells  his  sufieringi  ( 
the  transfiguration.  35.  Jesus  cures  the  dumb  child  ;,  teaches  hia 
disciples  humility ;  and  pays  the  tribute.  30.  Jesus  takes  his  final 
leave  of  Galilee,  in  order  to  go  into  Judca.  37*  Jesus  discourse 
with  .  the  Jews,  concerning  his  mission  at  this  feast  of  tabernacleii. 
38.  The  woman  taken  in  adultery.  .Jesqs  farther  discourses  witli 
the  Jews.  39*  The  cure  of  the  man  who  was  blind  from  his  birth. 
40.  The  payable  of  the  good  shepherd.  4U  Tbeparables  of  the  uu* 
just  steward  and  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  42.  The  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  43.  Jesus  is  entertained  at  Bethany,  enters  into  Jerusalem, 
44.  Some  Greeks  wish  to  see  Jesus ;  A  voice  from  heaven  :  He  dis* 
courses  concerning  his  missioiy  45.  Jesus  prophecies  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  46.  The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 
47«  The  parable  of  the  talents.  An  account  of  the  last  judgment. 
4&.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  49«  Jestis  foretells  the  denial  of 
Peter-— hears  ihe  servant  of  the  high  pciest-^his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den«  50.  The  motive  of  Judas  in  betraying  his  raaster-r^bis  death.  5i« 
The  events  which  accompanied  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ;  he  is  wound* 
ed  by  ihe  soldiers.  52.  JesUs  expostulates  with  Peter;  his  ais.* 
cension.  Appendix.  4.  The  cause  of  harmony  and  dissonance  in  the 
four  gospels  unfolded.  The  hypothesis  of  Mr*  Marsh  stated,  and  re- 
futed. 2.  Farther  remarks  oh  tlve  Logos.  3.  The  commonlv  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  refuted.  The  nypp- 
thesis  of  Farmer  on  the  same  subject,  refuted,  4.  Remarks  on  the 
Greek  article  in  the  New  Testament.  * 
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AnT.  11.—^  Trandation  of  the  Gcotgies  of  Publita  Virgin 
liu$  Maro^  with  the  original  Text ;  and  Notes  criiicml,  and 

■  illustrative  of  andetit  and  modern  Hmhandry.  By  Wilm 
Hani  Stawell,  J.  M.  Rector  of  Kiimahoda,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Cork.    LoDgman.  1808. 

'  IF  ootC8  had  accompanied  Mr.  Sotheby's  version/  says 
Mr.  SlawelU  at  the  end  of  his  introdnctioD| '  mine  certainly 
should  never  have  seen  the  light.'  Why  not  then  publish 
the  notes  only  ?  Supply  the  deficiency  of  Mr.  Soiheby>  and 
never  pretend  to  rival  him  in  that  excellence  which  be  is 
allowed  to  have  displayed  i 

And  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Sotheby  is  allowed 
too  much.  He  has  given  a  most  faithful  and  in  many  pas* 
■ages  a  most  poetical  version  of  the  Georgics  ;  but  io  the 
prodigies  accompanying  the  death  of  Caesar;  in  the  praises 
of  Italy ;  in  the  Scythian  winter^  and  pestilence  Of  the  Alps  ; 
and^  above  alU  in  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice^  he  has  'faHen 
very  short  of  Dryden — he  has^  in  a  word,  rendered  every 
|>artofthe  didactic  and  agricultural  poet  excellently;  but 
lias  failed  to  represent!  with  adequate  spirit  the  poet  of  eleva- 
ted  sentiment  and  of  bold  imagination.  -  We  should  rather, 
perhaps,  say  that  these  passages  have  been  preoccupied. 
Here  Dryden  was  happy,  was  at  home,  was  successful.  He 
felt  strongly,  and  strongly  painted  what  be  felt.  To  quote 
liis  transcendant  beauties  would.be  invidious — to  quote  the 
ioferiorgraces  of  Mr.  Sotheby  would  be  equally  destructive 
of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Slawell.  For  all  he  pretends  to  is  medt- 
Qcrity—and  that  he  does  not  often  reach. 

But  to  come  to  example.  Page  5,  we  have  -the  follow* 
ing  opposition  of  translation  to  original— or  rather  laws  of 
quantity  opposed  to  laws  of  Latin. 

'  And  thoUy.Tegsean  Pan  I' 

Adsis  O !  Tege^ee  fav«ns !  '  _ 

MsenHlus  is  kindly  marked  short  in  the  aotepenuUima* 
And  Athina  (by  way  of  a  synonyme  for  Minerva)  long.  Now 
really  we  thought  thfs  at  first  the  superfluity  of  prosody^ 
But  alas !  it  proves  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  perform-^ 
ed  by  a  gross  sinner.*  For  Mr,  Stawell  is  a  wholesale  dea* 
'ler  in  false  quantities. 
'  For  instance^and  yet  we  hardly  know  how  to  prODOunce 
this  line. 

*  Horrid)  bearing  Japetus  huge  to  light.*^ 

CcumqueiJapetumqae.     r,  39* 
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in  the  foIIawiDgpasiagei  We  uDfortpnately  cannot  mistake 
tile'  auihon 

*  Glaucus,  ranope>  Ino's  sou  adore/ 
Ghueo^  et  Panopeae,  &c.  ^.  67* 


,  '  Amin^ati  tooiV  . 
Sunt  et  Amineae  viles,  &c.  P.  si. 

(Obiter — ^We  may  ju9t  remark  that 'dure'  is  written  for 
endure*  in  this  page;  as  '  pal'  is  for  '  appal'  in  another.) 
.    P.  127.  We   have  Sperch^as  and  Taygetus.    A  Germaa 
could  iH>t  have  done  more. 

P.  13.Q.  '  Assaric' is  a  vile  abbseviatipn  for  '  Assaricus^ 
as  '  Argite'  is  For  *.  Argttis/  «  arhule'  for  *  arbatus/  aiid  sun- 
dry others.   Hit  Again  *  Taygitusi' 

.    R  147.  'Cyllarus.'  .        / 

,  155.  'Tanacer'-^ignorantly  supposed  lobe  long  in  the 
marked .  sjllab7e»  because  the  same  sjllable  is  long  in 
the  inilectec}  cases  frgm  the  meeting  of  a  consonant  and 
liquid.  , 

.    185.  '  Onager' — wrong,  from  the  same  cause  of  mistake. 
.   SO^.T-VTisiphone^  This  is  indeed  a /iirioiw  error— riot  a 
splendid  one.  .  . 

,  213.  ^Cybele,'  certainly  authorized,  hut  more  usually 
short  \^ith  the  letter  I,  and  long  with,  the  letter  h,  Cybebe. 
Nor  let  the  despisers  of  quantity  sneer  at  the  difference. 
Trifling  as  the  sanction  may  be^  authority  is  the  only  sanction 
we  can  have  in  many  similar  cases.  .  . 

.  217.  '  Pr^pus/  We  fear  the  rector  of  Kiltiaalooda  has 
HO pa.rdon ably  offended  this-irascible  deity#  v 
.  219.  We  cannot  help,  cursorily  noticing  (though  .upon 
another  subject)  the  bad  taste  of  rhyming  the  first  i'me  of  a 
new  paragraph  with  the  last  line  of  the  preceding.  Particu- 
larly where  the  whole  picture  is  so  beautiful  as  that  which 
Virgil  has  drawn  of  the  Corycian  old 'man. 

'  Taygeie'  page  €31.  246. '  Eph're'  for '  Ephyre  ;' '  Deio. 
pea'— ibid; — And  '  CiymSne'  again  kindly  marked.  247. 
'  Hyp'nis'  fpr  Hypanis.'  265. '  Had  mark'd  and  *  torb'  fojf 
\iociy  in  a  passage.ihe  author  particularly  commemorates  in  ' 
his  note.-7-.Nqiperous  #$  these  errors  are^  we  assure  q^v 
Readers  weqould  swell  the  list^  particularly  of  gramn^scal 
faults.  »        .  .  •'*: 

.  H.ut  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  disagreeable  detection 
of  p^^riicnlar  blemishes^  let  us  proceed  to  aome  more  general^ 
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remarks,  appKcaUe  to  all  the  translators  of  VirgUV«ntf  w^e 
fear  thoroughly  condemnatory  of  Mr.  Stawell. 

It  wbald  be  saperfluoos  indeed  to  point  oat  the  difficulties 
of  accoramodating  our  English  idiom  to  a  correct  and  at  the 
aame  time   a  truly  poetical'  version   of  any   Latin  author. 
Spirit  and  fidelity  have  eWr  been  at  variance  in  the  execution 
.  of  this  task  ;  and  we  know  not  one   translation  iprour  lan- 
guage which  has  given  a  perfectly  faithful   representation 
of  its  original,  and  enriched  the  compositions  of- its  own 
country  with  a  good  poem.    Pope  has  conferred  the  latter 
benefit  upon  his  countrymen;  but  the  venerable  Grecian 
would  have  stared  indeed  at  the  finery  in  which  he  is  clad 
by  bis  translator^  could  bis  spirit  here  appeared  in  thegrot* 
to  at  Twickenham.     His  spirit  however  certainly  did  appeat  . 
there-««t  least  il  was  transfused  iato  the  English  Ujad-p^nd 
.  We  mean  not  to  censure  the  noblest  translation  which  per*^ 
haps  any  language  can  exhibit^  when  we  mention  its  allows 
ed  disagreement  with  the  manner  of  ^  its  origtnaU    We  con- 
tend that  this  disagreement  is  unavoidable^  that  the  problem 
of  reconciling  exactness  with  animation  ip  a  copy  of  thit 
kind  has  nerer  been  solved-*and  is  indeed  incapable  of 
.  solution. 

Npw  if  this  be  trtte^  and  surely  any  observing  acbolar 
will  be  convinced  that  it  not  only  is  bat  mnat  be  the  case^  in 
all  our  versions  of  ancient  authors,  how  much  more  forcibly 
must  the  remark  apply  to  the  translations- of  Virgil  than  to 
those  of  any  other  poet.  The  peculiarities  of  Vtrgil^a  style 
ai^  compression  and  majesty*    « 

Almost  every  Latin  phrase  requires  dilation  to  be  express-^ 
ed  in  English.  But  Virgil'a  {ihrases,  nay  his  very  e|^thets> 
are  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  ic  is  impossible  to  render 
them  even  jinto  prose  correctly,  without  much  amplificationt 
Here  then  the  first  characteristic  of  bis  style  is  obviously 
unattainable.  In  short  the  fact  is,  style  cannot  be  copied 
in  a  different  language — a  language  radically  and  entilrely 
different; 

But,  as  to  the  secondquality  of  Virgil,  who  will  pretend 
to  carry  his  national  predilections  far  enoligh  to  assert,  that 
the  Endish  language  is  capable' of  the  dignity  of  the  Latin  I 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  Gothic  articles  and  pronouns, 
with  our  hissing  terminations,  and  whole  disjointed  gram- 
mar ? — Milton  has  indeed  given  us  an  example  of  a  dignlfi* 
ed  style — butis  it  English  ?  Is  it  not  dignified  because  it  is 
latinized,  because  the  natural  order  of  Our  language  is  inver- 
ted i  But  this  is  not  tl^  place  to  discus^  a  question  of  cott«' 
aiderable  imporUnce  to  our  poetical  taste.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Milton,  our  writers,  perhaps  wisely^  have  not  pretend* 
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€d  to  be4iiaje«licj  so  that  tbb  excelleDce  of  Vir|il  it  not 
only  onattaihedj  but  eveo  unattemplecl*  And  as  m  the  for- 
mer quality  of  compression,  so  in  the  latter  of  majesty,  we 
believe  his  style  to  be  inimi table  J}y  the  English. 

What  then  remains  to  be  done  by  the  translator  i  Bnuch  - 
indeed,  and  amply  sufficient  if  well  done,  to  gratify  t^^osc 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  bis  ori- 
ginal. 

First,  let  him  preserve  all  the  matter  of  his  author.  Bat 
let  this  be  done,  not  with  a  servile  closeness,  but  with  the 
feeling  and  spirit  which  the  passage  suggests.  Let  him 
throughout  rememb^,  that  he  is  writing  to  please  an  Cng* 
fish  reader-^and  if  a'Latia  sentence  be  stubborn,  and  qn<- 
translauble,  after  many  attempU,  let  him  boldly  substitute 
a  paraphrase,  as  little  diffuse,  and  as  like  a  translation  as  he 
can.  Xiet  him  not  only  previously  become  acquainted  with 
every  difficulty  of  his  author,  but  let  iiim  have  unravelled^ 
it  by  the  aid  of  the  best  commentators,  and  his  own  freely 
exercised  judgment.  Then,  without  interruption  or  de- 
lay,  let  him  read  his  original  through  and  through,  have  it 
in  short  by  heart,  rather  than  by  rote,  and  begin  his  task  aU 
glowing  with  ancient  images, .  sentiments,  and  expres-  , 
sions. 

The  verse  still  remains  Jo  be  considered.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  Dryden,  .sometimes  taken  as  an  exclusive  model, 
sometimes  as  be  is  corrected  and  smoothed  b^  Pope,  should 
here  be  th*  mirror  of  our  fashion  ?    Away  wuh  the  false  vi- 

four  of  rude  and  broken  versification.-— Let  us  not  return  to 
[all  and  Donne,  when  we  have  later  and  nobler  models—  . 
let  us  not  put  up  with  Ennius  and  Lucilius,  when  we  have 
Virgil  and  Horace  in  our  hands.  Though  we  may  live  in  an 
age  of  prosaic  vulgarity  or  of  vicious  refinement,  let  us  not  to 
avoid  these  faults,  fly  back  to  the  rugged  mea,8ures  of  our 
forefathers— let  us  return  no  farther  than  to  our  Augustan 
age,  and  endeavour — vain  and  hopeless  as  the  struggle  is 
too  sureto  prove  !— nobly,  we  say,  endeavour  to  fix  exdtt- 
sive  attention  oa  those  examples  of  propriety,  of  grace,  of 
true  spirit,  and  Just  harmony  of  versification,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope.  For  the 
drama  indeed  we  should  go  farther  back.— It  is  enough  on 
this  head  to  ihink  of  the  greatest  of  names,  but  for  heroic, 
satirical,  descriptifiu  and  didactic  poetry— for  tale,  transla- 
tion,and  epistle— let  us  devote  our  study ,our  admiration,and 
our  imitation  to  the  two  great  improvers  of  our  v«we— 
the  legitimate  atendards,  in  a-wprd,  of  perfectioa  m  English 
poetry. 
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We  hayealUmpted  lo  describe  the  difficulties  of  tran^Ta- 
tion  io  general,  and  have  particularly  applied  our  remark^ 
^\o  Virgil. — We  have  said  someihing  of  the  duties  of  a  tran^ 
lator,  ^nd  have  mentioned  the  best  models  which  he  can 
select.  It  remains  for  us  to  observe  how  far  Mr.  Stawell 
hast»vercome  these  difficulties,  how  far  he  has  discharged 
these  duties,  how  much  he  has  attended  to  these  examples. 
But  first  let  us  still  farther  guard  against  a  misconception  of 
our  praise  of  I)ryden's  Translation  of  the  Georgips.— We 
know  it  to  be  foose  and  slovenly  ;  often  incorrect  from  care- 
lessness ;often  diffuse  fr'om  intention^when  it  might  have  beep 
much  closer,  and  stilt  poietical.  But  we  contend  that  these 
faults  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  more  dry  and  difficult  parts 
of  the  original.  That  miserable  hurry  and  distress  in  which 
Dryden  wrote,  could  have  been  but  little  alleviated  by  an 
examination  of  the  ancient  plough',  and  the  rules  of  Italian 
liusbandry^but  in  the  episodes,  ^where  rural  beauty  or  its 
devastation  are  described,  and  still  naore  where  the  noblest 
and  n^ost  affecting  images  are  to  be  introduced,  there  we 
see  the  father  of  English  harmony  in  all  his  genius,  in  all 
lis  animation,  in  all  his  vigorous  and  natural  flow  of  poetry. 

On  these  occasions, 

*  '       .  '•  - 

•  His  present  state,  bis  future  lot? 

His  cares,  his  wants,  were  all  foi'got — j 
Cold  penury,  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  wc^e  lost.' 

Tfie  Lay  of  the  la$t  Minstrel. 

Nor  let  us  be  thought  to  detract  top  much  from  the  well- 
earned  honours  of  Mr;  Sotheby,  when  we  only  say  that  in 
passages  which  particularly  excited  the  attention  of  our  no* 
West  poet,  be  has  been  inferior.  In  all  the  olhec  parts  x^if 
theGeorgics,  (and  let  it  be  remembered  this  is  much  the  lar- 
.  ger  proportion)  he  has  excelled  Dryden,  end  of  course  eyerj 
other  competitor. 

gut  we  shall  be  expected  to  support  by  some  extracts  oijr 
genera]  b.ad  opinion  of  Mr.  Stawell's  performance. 

Let  the  following  siiffice — Geergic  1.  line  56 — of  the; 
original.  *. 

*  See  Lydia's  mount  her  saffron  odou'rs  bqastt 

And  India  freighted  from  her  ivory  coast.  " 
'  In  frankince)ise  the  soft  Sabapans  trade, 
.         But  the  stripped  Chaiyb  vends  the  Spanish  bladt;; 

The  odorous  castor    Pontus  sends   abroad  :  1 

While  thou,  Epirus,  all  thy  care   bestowed  f 

00  Mares  triumphant  on  the  Olympic  road,'  J    ' 
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«  Thou  htaowedf  i»  a  most  elegant  inooTalion  upon  the 

*^Paer«3  of  the  Iranslation;— We  have  an  apparent  Iri- 
cism-After  having  said,  (most  preposterously  indeed  as  to 
expression  in  the  second  line)  •  d 

<  Then  steel  was  tempcrM  from  the  mineral  land. 
And  the  saw's  ihin  Wade  grated  in  the  hand;* 

Mr.  Stawell  tells  us 

*  The  wedge  was  all  those  early  ages  knew. 
To  cleave  the  limber  that  inspUnters  flew/ 

but  had  he  placed  this  couplet  in.  a  parenthesis,  and  merely 
written 'earlier,'  or  '  earliest  ages,'  instead  of  earlX;  he 
would  have  avoided  the  imputation  so  commpniy,  and  ot- 
ten  unjustly,  thrown  upon  his  countrymen. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  find  ourselves  able  to  se- 
lect one  passage  of  spirit  from  the  version  of  the  first  Geor- 
gic— It  is  indeed  a  city  in  the  desert^-a  single  eminence  in  a 

wearV"  uat« 

The  4e8cripttoq  of  the  storm  in  autumn  affords  this  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  book— we  except  the  four 
fir^t  lines. 

<  Oft  wteii  the  far?»ex,  wijth  regardful  fear. 

Has  calkd  the  sicklje  to  the  ripened  ear. 

And  cut  the  barley  drooping  in  h»s  hand,     - 

While  dry  the  stalk,   and  yellow  looked  the  landt 

r f e  seen  the  winds  in  madding  fury  meet, 

Whirl  the  full  harvest  from  it's  rooted  seat, 

Light  stems  and  stubbles  tost  hi  eddies  round 

Till  the  black  tempest  deadened  all  the  ground, 

Oft  too  the  floods  in  lawless  deluge  rise,        ^ 

Gathering  immensely  from  the  watery  skies, 

And  cluuds  embodied  brood  along  the  main^ 

to  load  the  tempest  with  their  dismal  rmn  : 

Down  pour  the  heavens  ;  the  elemental  fray  ^ 

Both  toils  of  man  and  ox  hath  swept  away ; 

Ditches  o'erflow,  the  swelling  rivers  roar, 

And  ocean's  surge  bo\ls  freitrng  to  the  shorp. 

The  Almighty  wrapt  in  deepest  night  retires 

To  hurrfrom  flaming  hand  his  ft.rky  fires, 

And  earth  astonisbed.  as  the  thunders  roll^ 

Trembles  convulsive  to  her  utmost  pole.      - 

The  beasts  have  fled— through  all  the  world  appear, 

Mortals  made  lowly  by  a  prostrate  fear. 

With  burning  bolt  he  dashes  Aihos  down, 

Or  l^hodbpe,  in  imokinjj  ruins  l?low»> 
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'"  .        .  '  • 
Tlfe  ^roud  Cer«ania  lift  their  heads  in  taiii  ;    . 
The  God  has  felled  their  moxintains  to  the  plain, 
Tfaiclr  tails  theraijn,  th«  winds  redouble  morcy    - 
Now  fill  the  woods,  now  howling  lash  the  shore.* 

In  Ihe  description  of  the  prodigies  on  Ihe  death  of  Csesdr, 
Mr.  .Stawell  abounds  in  yreak  bombast;  and  inharmonious 
tameness.     Por  instance 

*  Through  the  hushed  trees  a  mighty  voice  was  heard , 

,Very  well— but  maipk  what  follows  : 

And  spectres  wondrous  pale  have  oft  appeared 
At  dead  of  night :  alas!  unheard-of  woe  i 
The  cattle  speak  ;  rivers  no  longer  flow  ; 
The  earth  gapes  wide  ;  ivory  idols  weep; 
And  drops  of  sweat  o'er  brazen  statues  creep/ 

The  succeeding  lines  are  a  turgid  rhapsody. 

^  <  Eridanus,  the  monarch  of  the  floods,* 

With  whirling  fury  dduges  the  woods. 
His  tortuous  course  the  maddening  torrent  holds.'  &c.  &c.  . 

In  the  second  book  we  have  a  curious  translation  of  some 
littes  upon  grafting. 

»  ^  Lo  !  the  rough  arbutes  scion-nuts  sustajn, 

And  apples  strong  have  decked  the  barren  plane  : 
Chesnuts  have  flourished  with  their  beechen  bow'rSy 
' '     And  pears  on  quick  beam  shed  their  hoary  flowers — * 
And  craunching  swine  beneath  the  elm  have  broke, 
Acorns  inserted  from  the  stately  dak.' 

Again^  on  grapes: 

MVhat  flattering  verse  thee,  Rhtttian  grape,  can  tell! 
But  thou  contend  not  with  Falernian  cell —       . 
Aminean  too,  from  whence  the  stoutest  wines, 
~Imolus  to  thee,  and  Phanae's  prlnc^,  resigns  I— 
The  lesser  Argil e,  who  no  rival  fea^s, 
To  flow  so  much,  or  dure  so  many  years— 
Nor  shall  the  bard  his  praise  to  thee  refuse 
Thou  Rhodian  wine  reserved  for  sacred  use; 
Kor  thee  in  silence  pass,  Bumastus  grape, 
For  clusters  fan^'d  of  large  and  swelling  shape. 
Nor  are  their  numbers  equal  to  report, 
Their  various namesy  so  multiplied  each  sort; 
Nor  boots  it  rau(bh  their  number  to  discern,. 
Which  he  w^o  vainly  should  attempt  to  learn, 
May  also  wish — &c.  &c.' 

It  may,  however;   be'  said  Ihat  the  two  preceding  M- 
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tracts  JBire  translations  of  an  poetical  passages  in  the  original. 
liet  us  give  Mr.  Stawefll  en  opportunitj^  of  displaying  him- 
self id  the  version  of  those  noble  praises  of  a  country  life. 
Iiine  490.*    Georgic  ii. 

^  Happy  the  sage  whose  mind  no  terror  awes, 
To  Heaven  explores  theuniversal  cause; 
.Who  tramples  fatejs  inexorable  power. 
And  greedy  Acheron  with  sullen  niar ! 
Blest  too  the  swain  who  old  Sylvanus  knows. 
To  Pan  and  rural  nymphs  fulnll'd  his  vows  ! 
Nor  fasces  him  nor  royal  purple  moves, 
Nor  discord  rending  false  fraternal  lovts  ; 
Nor  Dacians  from  conspiring  Ister  'pall. 
Nor  Rome  distracts  nor  kingdoms  doomed  to  falL 
Nor  envies  he  the  opulent  or  great, 
Nor  sighs  repining  at  the  poor  man's  fate. 
His  fruit  he  gathers  from  the  loaded  boughs, 
Which  on  the  swain  his  willing  farm  bestows 
Nor  restless  seeks  for  popular  applause. 
The  madding  Forum,  and  its  iron  laws/ 

Our  progress  through  this  tedious  translation  has  not  been 
without  son^e  resemblance  of  the  journey  of  £neas  throng^ 
the  realms  of  darkness-^-but  with  this  unhappy  difference 
that  ottr  guide  has  never  conducted  us  to  the  purple  light  of 
the  dBlysian  fields>  the 

amcena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas. 

Though  some  of  the  notes  which  Mr.  Stawell  has  sub* 
joined  to  this  volume^  are  trite  and  puerile^  yet  his  illustra-^ 
tions  of  the  comparative  improvements  of  the  present  far- 
mer are  useful  and  creditable  to  his  observation.  He  has 
studied  this  part  of  his  subject  with  considerable  success  : 
and  his  extracts  f«>m  previous  writei-s  are  often  judicious^ 
and  always  afford  proof  of  industry  and  researcbw 


Art.  \lh— Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  I8O6.  Bu 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoarct  Bart.  FM.S.  F.J.S.  Bvo.  Mil- 
ler.    1807. 

'  I  ,  ^     . 

THERE  is  a  sort  of  mock^modesty  in.  entitling  the  work 
BOW  under  our  inspection  a  '  Journal  !*  When  the  reader 
Is  informed  that  out  of  little  more  than  four  hundred  pages 
upwards  of  ont  hundred  and  sizij  are  occupied  in  a  pre! 
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face,  an  introductory  history  of  iBe  conntry,  and  in  general 
remarks  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  the  state  of  civili- 
sation of^its  inhabitants,  he  will  admit  that  this  term  is  too 
confined.  '  -    ^. 

Sir  Richard  is  fond  of  introducing  French  words  occa* 
sionally,  and  he  is  an  artist  ;  why  did  he  not  borrow  a  word 
from  picture-catalogues,  and  call  his  book  a  *  journal  rau 
Sonne  V  \i  would  have  sounded  as  well,  and  would  not 
have  been  less  to  the  purf)ose  than  ^  gite,'  '  drsagremens/ 
detour,'  and  others^  with  which  he  has  jostled  out  as  many 
5ober  English  words,  which  would  have  expressed  his  mean- 
.  ing  better,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible 
to  all  his  readers. 

The  preface  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  various  books 
which  tend  to  illustrate  the  local  history  and  antiquities  of 
Ireland  ;  but  We  were  thunderstruck  at  finding  an  impassa- 
ble ban  ier  between  us  and  Ireland.  The  majestic  beauties 
of  that  country  are  no  beauties  to  reviewers  j  we,  unhappy 
men  !  are  for  ever  excl tided  from  participating  in  that  de- 
light with  which  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Killar- 

-  riey  inspires  Sir  R.C.  Hoare,and  other  favourites  of  fortune  : 
end  for  why?  *  The  tourist  must  make  himself  independent.* 
O !  good  bir  Richard  !  give  us  but  the  receipt*  for  making 
that  excellent  thing !  **  He  must  travel  with  his  own  carriage 
anrd  with  his  own  horses/  Qh  I  for  the  deepest  groan,  the 
most  lamentable  howl  that  ever  graced  an  Irish  wake  I   ' 

The  introduction  contains  a  very  short  account  of  the 
early  statue  of  Ireland,  a  more  particular  one  of  its  invasion 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  a  concise  biographi- 
cal hiiitory  of  tl)e  most  distinguished  characters  engaged  in 
iliat  arduous  eiiterprize.  The  last  division  pf  th/&  introduc* 
tipn  js  curious,  as  it  contains  a  description  not  only  of  the 
cbaracter^,  but  of  the  persons  of  the^e  invadet's,  extracled 
from  the*  Historia  Valicinalia' of  Giraldus  de  Barri,  The 
character  of  Richard,  ear!  of  Chepstow,  better. known  by 
ihe  sirname  of  Strongbow,  is  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
we  should  have-expected  in  one  of  so  heroic  a  character^ 
that  we  cannot  refrain  extracting  it  : 

*  The  earl  was  somewhat  ruddy  and  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 
and  freckled  face;  bis  eyes  grey,  bis  face  feminine,  his  yoice  small, 
anil  his' neck  little,  but  somewiiat  of  a  high  siature.' 

This  contradiction  of  character  ai)d  figure,  reminds  us-of 
the  galliant  earl  of  Peterborough.    Physiognomists  most  fiiid 
fnucUdifticulty  in  reconciling  the  virtues  of  these  two  he-j 
fues  with  their  outward  appearance. 
.    Sjr  Richard  .C,  Hoare  sailed  from  Holylsead  on  the  Wd  Qf 
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jjune,  1805,  arrived  at  Dublin  the  following  day,  and  ^xpe* 
rienced  the  first  of  many  inconveniences  to  which  '  his  own 
x^arriage' subjected  bioi,  and  which  we  shall  have  future  oc- 
casion to  notice.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  hW  poor  men,  to 
weigh  (he^dvantages  and  disadvantages  of  whisking  througli 
Ireland  in  a  man's  own-carriage.     At  the  custom-house, 

*  ihe  proprietor  must  value  his  carriage  as  he  thinks  reasonable  ; 
and  he  is  charged  on  that  valuation  four  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  but 
here  tlje  matter  does  not  end  ;  for  besides, the  duty  to  government  I 
paid  no  less  than  twelve  different  officers  of  the  customs.* 

The  tourist  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Dublin,  and  compares  the  view  of  the  custom-house  from 
the  opposite  shore,  to  Canalletti's  views  of  Venice.  It  is  noj 
our  design  to  take  the  reader  round  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land^ nor  to  drag  him  at  the  author's  cbariot-wheel  through 
the  country  which  he  traverses;  but  we  shall  orccasionaliy 
1)eg his  attention  to  an  interesting  description^  or  endeavour 
to  point  out  to  him  the  justice  and  ingenuity  of  his  remarks, 
or  (whea  we  meet  with  them),  their  opposite  qualitres.  We 
cannot^  however,  allow  the  author  to  leave  Dublin  without 
.expressing  our  satisfaction  at  his  account  of  Its  most  di.stio- 
guished  edifices.  We  wish  he  had  adopted  the  terra  Nor^' 
man  to  indicate  that  style  of  architecture,  which  prevailed 
betweeir  the  Norman  invasion,  and  the  introducrion  of  the 
pointed  style  ;  that  era  supplies  a  chasm^  and  makes  a  very 
•iair  division  in  the  style  of  our  English  architecture,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  character  of  the  same 
art  in  Ireland  way  influenced  by  that  event.  If  by  the 
pointed  arch  *$till  retaining  its  Saxon  decorations, 'he  means 
to  indicate  that  the  pointed  arches  of  Christ  Church  are 
;distinguished  by  other  ornaments  than  such  as  are  oftea 
seen  in  the  earliest  pointed  arches  of  this  country,  as /o- 
zevge,  nail-head^  and  other  mouldings,  evidently  borrowed 
from  their  Norman  predecessors,  a. minute  description  of 
them  would  have  been  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  and  far 
from  irrelevant  to  the^  avowed  object  of  this  lour.     . 

From  Diiblin  the  tourist  proceeded  on  a  nortli  westward 
route  and,  passing  through  CasileKnock,arrived  at  the  viUagj^ 
ofClonee*  We  will  quote  part  of  page  ly,  not,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  but  to  shew  the  reader  now  he  manager 
^hatdepartmeijt  of  his  work  which  may  strictly  be  called  a" 
journal.  .  •     '  : 

*  Village  of  CInnee ;  on  the  left  Danboyne,'  ind  Normanis 
Grove  on  the  right.  MiseraUle^ottagcs  maderof  mud  and  thatched  : 
jpaany  of  tbtm  left  in  ruiii^  since  the  rebelhon  in  1793  :    roads  e^- 
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ccIl«ot  mud  flat ;  kncis  cuUWated  with  corp^potatoei,  ai^<]  poiimret^ 
but  slovenly  farming;  Cbangeif  horses  at  th^  Black  Bull,  a  singU 
house,  which  gave  us  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  Irish  inns* 
(Xne  of  the  parlour  windows  still  bears  the  mark  of  a  bullet  shot 
into  the  rodm  duripg  the  rebellion.  From  the  Black  Bull  inn  tp 
Trimi  miles  twelve,  road  flat  and  excellent^  &c*' 

The  above  appears  a  mere  extract  from  n  common-place- 
book,  and  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  pubfic  iri 
the  present  careless  state.  'Lands  cultivated  with  pas- 
tures' is  a  most  slovenly  expression,  though  we  acknow- 
ledge that  no  man  in  his  senses  can  mistake  the  author^a 
meaning.  We  also  see  no  reason  why,  as  be  has  told  us 
the  distance  from  the  Black  Bull  to  Trim,  he  has  notmen<> 
tioued  that  from  Dublin  to  the  former  place:  this  omission 
is  we  acknowledge  of  little  consequence,  as  all  such  defects 
are  supplied  by  a  subjoined  itinerary  !  *  The  road^a^is  at 
least  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  may  apply  i^ither  to  their 
sot  being  raised  in  the  middle,  or  to  th^iir  passing  o\Qt  a 
level  country. 

Continuing  hi^  tour  in  an  almost  northern  direction,  th^ 
author  arrives  at  Fore, an  ancient  town  situated  near  Lough 
Line,  and  reuiarkable  among  other  thingi.  for  the  ruin  of  'a 
cell  of  an  anchorite,  the  sole  of  il^e  religious  of  this  kind 
in  Ireland/  Sir  R.  Hoare,  who  quotes  the  above,  with  a 
description  of  this  holy  man's  way  of  living  (which  m  very 
curious)  from  Sir  Henry  Piers,  .adds  that  a  ruined  chapel 
'  under  the  hill  bears  testimony  that  a  hermit  resided  there  so 
late  as  the  year  l6l6.  One  part  of  the  *  holy  man  in  ihe 
StoneV  establishment  was  comfortable  enough ;  he  had 
'  proctors,'  who  begged  for  him  all  over  the  kingdom  'corn, 
eggs,  geese^  turkeys,  hens,  sheep,  money,  and 'what  not  ;* 
and  if  they  brought  him  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  given  him, 
be  was  enabled  to  ^  fare  as  well  as  any  priest  of  them  all !' 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  is  by  no  means  a  dry  matter  of  fact 
journalist:  trifling  incidents,  neither  instructive  nor  enter- 
taining, do  however  occasioilally  find  their  way  into  his 
jotirrial.  ForinUance,  on  changing  horses  near  Mullipgar 
li€  informs  us,  that  *^  the  post  ho/hes  met  oft  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  where  the  hostler  bamejBseci  the  riduig  horse  on 
iiievffriide,  and  did  not  perceive  his  mistake  till  asked  by  us 
*  if  that  was  the  custom  of  his  country  V       ^      ' 

The  tourist  is  on  bis  way  to  Killarney,  and  the  reader  will 
anticipate  with  pleasure  the  account  which  an  artist  and  a 
man  of  taste  will  give  of  the  boasted  scenery  of  its  lakes: 
we  must  however  keep  him  in  suspense  for  a  minute  or  two^ 
M  we  hav^  a  few  observations  to  make  by  the  way*    It  cer^ 
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tsinlj  gives  an  ignorant  reader  a  great  notion  of  an  authorV 
learning  to  find  an  unknown  otjecV  illustrated  by  a  refe-* 
Tence  to  one  still  further  removed  from  bis  comprebension  i 
but  as  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  him  sublimely  in 
the  dark,  perhaps  a  more  familiar  comparison  will  ad'swer 
his  purpose  better. 

On  the  canal  at  Tullamore,  '  a  covered  boat,  like—'  like 
what  i  why  like  the  boats  on  the  Paddington  canal,  any 
sober-Qiinded  man  would  have  said  ;  but  no,  that  would 
have  been  vulgar  and  cockoey-Iike ;  never  as  Ibng  as  you 
live  give  Way  to  common- place  and  obvious  comparisons; 
seek  for  something  out  of  the  way,  which  not  one  reader  in 
a  hundred  can  understand.  Well,  what  is  this  covered  boat 
like  i  *  like  the  cache  d'eau  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  fitted 
up  for  the  convenience  of  travellers/ 

The  same  page  (33),  which  dontains  the  above  flippant! 
passage,  this  explanation  in  which  nothing  is  explained^ 
affords  also  what  we  think  a  just  criticism  on  the  castellated 
mansion  of  Lord  Charleville :  we  seldom  see  reason  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  author's  judgment,  or  the  elegance  of 
his  taste  in  decisions  of  this  nature.  His  ceosure  is  directed 
to  the  design  pf  a  large  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the; 
building,  ^  which  at  an  immense  height  is  perforated  by  four 
large  arches;  and  thus  its  massive  soliaity  and  grandeur 
are  completely  destroyed.' 

After  taking  a  circuit  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
the  author  is  pursuing  his  route  in  a  direction  almost  south, 
and  crosses  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  has  hitherto  passed  exposes  a  succe»* 
sion  of  ruined  churches,  castles,  gentlemen's  seats,  lakes^ 
and  bogs;  with  little  remarkable  either  in  town  or  village^ 
except  occasional  antiquities  in  the  former,  and  every  ap«  • 
pearance  of  poverty  in  the  latter;  cultivation  being  very 
unequally  dispersed  over  it:  Kilmallock  exhibits  a  very  sin- 
gular spectacle,  it  was  a  fortified  town,  and  had  formerly' a 
strong  wall,  and  five  gates :  of  these  two  only  are  now  remain- 
ing; and  from  the  dilapidated  church,  and  the  circumstance 
of  many  well-built  houses  having  only  the  outer  walls  stand- 
ing, with  the  above-named  picturesque  accompanin^ents,  ^  i^^ 
has  the  appearance  of  a. town  sud^denly  deserted  and  left  in 
mins.'  It  has  been  named,  the  author  informs  us^  *  the  v 
Balbec  of  Ireland.' 

After  passing  through  Limeric,  where  he  met  with  little 
worth  notice,  Sir  tlichard  Hoare  arrived  at  Adair^  a  place 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  thi;ee  nionastic  edificeis,  the  pro- 
perty  of  Lord  Adair.  Here  be  ventures  to  prescribe  wha^ 
he  esteems  a  very  hold  and  unpopular  remedv.  to  ruins  too 
«uch  loaded  and  obscured  by  ivy ;  ''the  judicious  applica- 
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tion  of  the  pruDing-knifie.'  We  liave^  often  witaessed  ihe^ 
beavy  effect  of  a  rain  too  much  encumbered  with  this  luxu- 
riant appendage^  but  ue  fear. the  frequent  use  of  the  knife, 
except  it  were  alternately  employed  to  cut  away  a  whole 
member  of  the  plant  from  its  junction  with  the  principal  stem, 
would  produce  a  very  harsh  and  uncouth  appearance  ;  and 
although  in  the  method  we  have  hinted  at,  the  young  ivy 
clinging  to  the  wall  and  shooting  forth  its  light  and  elegant 
brunches  would  for  several  years  ornament  witliout  conceal* 
ing  the  most  delicate  tracery  ;  the  building  would  necessa* 
rily  suffer  by  the  tearing  away  the  old  branches  from  the 
chinks  into  which  they  had  insinuated  themselves.  We 
have  sometimes  observed  very  beautiful  effects  of  ibis  na- 
ture produced  by  storms  of  wind,  or  snow,  which  have  bro- 
ken down  large  portions  of  ivy  to  the  ground,  atid  made 
room  for  the  growth  of  youn^  and  vigorous  shoots  :  which 
climbing  the  open  space,  have  by  their  delicacy  formed  a 
most  agreeable  contrast  with  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  unin- 
jured parts  of  the  parent  stem. 

.  \A1  though  we  agree  with  the  author  iir  his  condemnation 
of  too  great  a  load  of  ivy  on  the  walls  of  aruin,we  do  not  par-  < 
ticipate  in  his  enmity  to  '  trees,  weeds,  and  briars/  but  should 
be  sorry  to  find  its  venerable  interior  '  cleansed'  of  such 
appropriate  accompaniments.  We  would  have  as  much  of 
these  removed  as  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  specta. 
tor,  and  destroy  that  breadth  of  effect  which  is  indispensa-* 
ble  to  grandeur  ;  but  to  root  out  the  briar  which  clings 
round  the  mouldering  column,  to  hoe  up  the  burdock,  the 
fern/  the  arum,  and  many  other  plants  that  give  verdure  to 
its  scattered  fragments,  to  deprive  itol  the  gloom  of  the  elm 
Or  plane,  tff  the  elegance  of  the  ash  or  birch,  or  of  the  more 
humble  and  appropriate  ornament  of  the  hazle  and  elder» 
woi»4d  be,  in  our  opinion,  no  less  itijnrious  to  the  character 
and  interest  of  a  decayed  structure,  than  to  erase  from  its 
walls  the  moss,  the  lichen,  and  the  pellitory,  and  instead  of 
their  rich  and  harmonious  tints  to  present  us  with  a  glare  ofj 
scraped  stone,  patched  with  snow. coloured  plaster.  This  se-| 
vere  application  not  of  the  /cwj/e,  but  the  ajre,  recommended 
by  an  artist  too,  was  unexpected  :  we  really  should  have 
thought  ourselves  ignoVant  of  the  author's  meaning  had  we 
'  not  found  h>m,  pursuant  to  the  same  mis^lnken  principle,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  proposing  to  recal  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller to.  the  history  of  past  times,  by  filliiig  up  Ihe  vacant 
sepulchral  niches  with- new  statues  *  of  monks,  abbots,  and 
Gro8s-l)egged  knights,  habited  in  the  proper  c6fi/wme  of  thq 
times.'  "  Mr.  John  Carter  is  recommended  .in  a  note  as  the 
p/i^  artist  capable  of  giving  *  appropriate  de^jgQs  fqt  svqU 
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•epulcbral  effigies/  Vt^e  believe  ifaat  this  praise  is  not  un* 
deserved,  but  we  had  rather  see  his  talents  exercised  in  the 
restorations o^ decayed  sculpture  incur  cathedrals,  where 
the  colour  of  new  stone  would  produce  no  violation  of  har- 
mony,  nor  its  perfection  discover  its  recent  date. 

Although  our  tourist  declines  entering  into  adetailed  de» 
scription  of  the  beauties  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  be  suc- 
ceeds in  exciting  our  interest  and  curiosity  by  some  of  his 
cursory  remarks  pn  their  scenery*  Of  Mucruss  lake  he-ob- 
serves, 

*  The  majestic  Turk  forms  the  southern  banks  of  this  lake,  ani 
rises  perpendicular  from  the  ws^cr's  edge.  The  northern  bounda- 
ries are  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  which  divides  Ma- 
cruss  from  the  Lower  Li^ke,  and  tt^rminates  at  Brickun  Bridge,  All' 
this  hrw  of  coast  deserve*  particular  attention,  and  very  minute  ex- 
aminatfon  :  nothing  can  exceed,  in  singularity,  the  forms  of  the 
rocky>xcavations,  or  in  beauty  of  effect  the  harmonious  tints  of  the 
rocks  and  herbage/ 

» 

.  We  are  told  of  lovely  islands  overspread  with  the  holly, 
or  the  arbutus,  of  most  gigantic  growth  ;  on  the  island  of 
Jnnisfaileo,  one  of  the  former  measured  ten  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  growth  of  the  arbutus  is  often  no  less  asto- 
nishing, • 

The  wild  character  of  the  Upper  Lake  seems  to  have  had 
more  charms  for  our  author  than  the  less  extravagant  beau- 
.lies  of  Glenau  and  Mucruss;  but  he  shall  once  more  speak  .' 
for  himself  on  the  subject.  '     .        ^ 

*  The  strata  of  rocks  in  this  lake  are  totally  different  from  those 
jn  the  Lower  Lake  and    Mucruss  Lake.;    the  latter    being  chiefly 

-  Umestone,  which  admits  of  those  iantabtic  varieties   I  have  beiare 
mentiotied.    1  bese  are  of  green  stone,  which  near  the  water  assumes 
a  blackish  hue,  whilst. the  upper  parts  are.sputted  with  white.    Na- 
ture has  here  proved  herself  an  admirable  painter,  in  adapting  the 
Jight  and  airy  lints  of  the  limestone  rock  to  the  gay  and  luxuriant 
shores  of  Glenau  and  Mucruss  ;  and  the  more  dingy  shadows  to  the 
bold  and   savage   features   uf  the   Upper  Lake.     After  dinner,  we 
^coasted  the  southern  shores  and  bays  of  this  lake,  where  the  lon»- 
'extended  range  of  rock  and  wood  caHed  Cramiglaun,  excited  un»-  . 
versal  admiration;  and  we  all  agreed  to  give  the  due  preferfence  to 
this  scenery/ 

^  .We  do  not.  wonder  at  finding  '  the  collected  beauties  of  , 
.  this  favoured  spot'  preferred  to  a^ny  thing  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, or  England  ;  we  have  been  informed  that  the  elegant 
and  cfassical  mind  of  Mn  Fox  assigned  19  it  the  $ame  prQ-» 
emrpeacef 
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nioog^  wc  admit  that  1X0  correct  idea  of  tach  a  scene  call 
be  coDveyed  by  ibe  pen,  add  eveo  believe  that  a  bandred 
readeriirould  have  formed  ai  manj  different  ideas  from  it; 
we  are  fbnd  of  sometimes  treating  our  imaginations  Mrith  a 
loose  rein,  andcoatd  with  pleasure  have  spurred  them  round 
and  round  the  whole  compass  of  this^encnaoting  scenery*.. 

The  account  (which,  according  to  Sir  Richard^v  is  no  Ac- 
count at  all)  of  these  lakes,  has  put  us  into  so  good  a  h«>» 
mour  that  we  are  almost  ashanled  to  notice  two  orthogra,* 
phical  mistakes  in  it,  '  straitness/  instead  of  straighinest, 
and  '  insolated'  for imulaUd;  these  errors  mast  be  attributed 
to  the  printer.. 

We  now  follow  the  author  to  Cork,  where  he  amuses  of 
very  agreeably  by  his  anecdotes  of  a  sailing-cIub,*com posed 
of  gentlemen  who  reside  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour;  and 
whilst  perusing  his  alluring  recital  we  cannot  suppress  a  sigb 
that  we  were  not  partakers  of,  this^  manly  aud  elegant  re» 
creation. 

At  Rostynnan,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Inchiquin  family,is 
a  statue  of  Lord  Hawke,  his  back  towards  the  city  of  Cork* 
The  reason  which  is  given  for  this  unexpected  sight  of  aa 
admiral  turning  his  back  on  a  sea-port  town^  and  on  bis  pe- 
culiar element,  is,  that  the  city  of  Cork  ordered  thestatuoj- 
and  when  it  was  completed  murmured  at  theexpence  ;  PfWl 
which  the  noble  Inchiquin  said',^Uhat  he  would  pay  for  it/ 
which  he  did  ;  and,  as  a  rebuke,  placed  the  admiral's  statue 
on  a  pedestal,  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  ungcateful 
city.  ,- ...  ./•' 

Sir  R,  Hoare  had  formed  his  idea  of  the  Giant's  Cause-- 
way  from  the  name  which  it  bears,  and .  consequently  te«> 
pected  something  grand  or  tremendous ;  his  disappointmettt 
on  finding  it  unconnected  with  these  qualities,  induced  him, 
we  think,  to  exaggerate  its  want  of  interest,  by  declaring^ 
that  ^from  its  flatness  the  causeway  is  totally  overlooked 
until  pointed  out  by  your  guide/ 

A  range  of  basaltic  columns,  stretching  forward  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  into  the  sea  ;  many  of  them  of  the  he^bt^ 
x)f  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  does  not  appear  so  insignificaftt 
an  object  as  to  escape  entirely  unnoticed  at  a  moderate  dis- 
^nce,  and  under  a  serene  sky.   Hyperbole  of  the  degradioi; 


*  This,  by  contrast,  reminds  us  of  the  tphip-club,  a  society  of  young'  men 
lately  established  in  this  country,  who  esteem  nothing  so  honours^ble  as  the  chi- 
racter  and  manners  of  a  stage-coachman ;  ivho  have  6xed  on  tiienttelt«s  the 
contempt  ef  every  man  of  sense ;  and  who  ought  to  be  tchipptd  outof  poUtha<t 
societj,  reined  tip  in  a  madrhaase,  attd  eui  off  from  all  ri^ht  to  hereditary  sue- 
eession.— R. 
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kthd^  obght  always  to  1>e  aroided  in  local  dekcriptibiis^.  kt 
the  reader  makes  no  allowance  for  it^  as  he  does  for  extra- 
vagant praise^  and  is  consequently  mbled  by  it.  The  re- 
mark^ that  this  scenery  is  more  interesting  *  to  the  nataral 
philosopher  and  mineralogist  than  to  the  artist/  is^  we  haVe 
BO  doubt,  perfectly  just. 

I»  a  note,  page  idS,  w^  find  an  unmerciful  sneer  at  the 
p^estrian  tourist;  or,  as  the  author  seeo^s  to  consideir  him, 
pedestrian  labourer.  Why  are  the  beauties  of  nature  to  be 
moliopolized  by  the  wealthy  ?  Why  is  Ireland  to  be ,  a  sral- 
Ub  fcouw^RT  to  men  who  capnot  traverse  it  in  their  own  car- 
riage T  The  author  has  forgotten  his  many  omissions  and 
disappointments  in  consequence  of  bad  roads  and  bad  wea- 
ther, his  unlucky  tumble,  (the  efFect,  we  are  confident,  of 
dumsioess  from  want  of  exertise,)  on  entering  the  cavern 
near  the  causeway,  which,  prevented  his  lakitJg  '  a  gravid 
•Dbject  for  the  pencil.' — Wb  will  refresh  his  memory  ; 

He  neglected  seeing  the  ruins  at  Askeaton,  though  little 
but  of  his  way,  because  he  received  coiifra^/ic/dr^  accounts 
of  the  foadt.   p.  5S,  /  ' 

*  From  the  inconveniency  attending  a  chaise  and  post-horses,  I 
coald  not  visit  an  interesting  and  classical  spot^  not  far  distant  from 
Boy  roady  Kilcolman^  the  residence  of  our  poet  Spenser^  where  he 

spoied  bis  Fairy  Qu«cn.'    p.  1^6. 


We  do  not  wish  (o  insinuate  that  this  is  an  acknowledge 
meat  of  the  greater  independency  of  a  foot  traveller;  it  is 
only  a  lamentation  foxhh  oncn  hones, 

*  Ckarleville.  The  fractdre  of  a  spring  confined  me  to  this  dull 
town  for  the  remainder  of  the  day/     p.  159, 

.    *  A  dhurch  in  ruins  upon  an  eminence  to  .the  right. 

Qumre)  Is  it  notbuflt  within  an  earthen  inclosure?  , 

*  The  rain  prevented  my  viewing  it.'     p.  132. . 

'  Id  a  fidd  close  to  the  road-;srde  on  the  right,  I  observed  a  largo 
atone  wiih  soifie  smallernear  it,  which  appeared  to  me  tu  bear  tho 
mai^ks  of  a  ruined  cromlech  ;  but  a  violent  shower  of  rain  still  con^ 
fined  me  within  my  carriage.  I  mention  these  little  particularities, 
as  hints  to  travellers,  who  may  have  leisure  and  fine  weather  to  ex- 
-"••"-  if  my  suppositions  are  well  founded/     p.  133. 


Enterprising  antiquary  I  We. were  prepared  to  cdnc/de  td 
the  tourist  the  advantage  of  a  carriage,  in  rainy  yfeather ; 
blit  it  seetns  we  should  have  granted  too  much.  Tb%  traveller' 
tvho  turns  himself  outof  his  chaise  in  a  shoWeroftain,  creeps 
'  Cuit.  RtV.  Vol.  17,  Junr,\d09.  ^ 
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into  it  again  shivering  and  dejected  ;  and,  according  tb  the 
state  of  the  weather,  is  flushed  into  a  fever,  or  chilled  fntQ 
.  an  ague :  whilst  the  pedestrian,  after  enjoying  the  objecjl 
of  his  journey,  dances  merrily  on,  only  quickening  his  pace 
to  acquire  heat  enough  to  resist  the  cflfects  of  his  recent  or 
continued  wetting. 

In  pages  134,  152,  1 64, 176,  igo,  218^  257,  and  probabfy 
in  some  others,  the  reader  will  find  complaints  of  want  of 
time  and  opportunity,  disappointments  in  respect  to  horses^ 
or  roads  ;  or  exultation,  (as  in  the  page  last  mentioned,)  on 
finding  tb«it  his  *  carriage  was  able  to  get  withih  a  very 
short  distance'  of  an  interesting  monastic  ruin. 

We  mentioned  a  note  at  p.  258:  the  reader,  we  ihink^ 
will  be  unable  to  recollect  in  any  author  of  credit,  a  passage 
more  supercilious,  or  affected. 

^Pedestrian  tours  have  of  late  years  been  pnuch  practised,  and  even 
recommended,  (aconomic  a  part)  as  being  the  be^  metkod  of  seeing 
a  country  :  but,  I  must  own,  1  can  only  see  one  advantage  on,  their 
side,  i.e.  economy  ;  for,  independent  of  the  unwelcome  reception 
whicb  pedestrian  guests  often  meet  with  at  inns  on  their  road,  and 
many  other  diaagrtmens  and  disappointments,  I  never  can  be-^ 
lieve,  that  when  the  limbs  are  .harrassed  and  fatigued  by  alo'ng 
walk  ^  that  cither  the  eye  will  ^iew,-  the  mind  consider,  or  th« 
pencil  delineate,. with  the  same  pleasure,  good  taste,  or  discrimi^a* 
tion,  those  objects  in  nature,  for  the  observation  of  which  tha.tour  . 
is  destined,  and  the  pedestrian  labour  undergone/ 

The  '  unvi  elcome  reception*  mentioned  in  this  note,  we 
may  conclude  from  p.  S29  (where  the  *  wine  and  poultry*  of 
Ireland  are  spoken  of  with  great  praise,)  will  consist,  in  ant 
exclusion  from  the  best  of  those  excellent  viands  ;  an  objec- 
tion, which  we  should  have  expected  from  the  mouth  of  a 
city  alderman,  and  not  from  the  pen  of  an  artist,  and  anti- 
quary, 

Th^  comforts  of  the  table,  he  is,  we  make  no  doubt,  weM 
qualified  to  appreciate  ;  and  we  wish  him  long  life  and  faedth 
to  enjoy  them  :  but  how  can  he  take  upon  hini  to  decide  oil 
the  effects  of  pedestrian  exercise  ?  a  reviewer,  might  as  well 
talk  of  the  flavour  of  Burgundy,  or  expatiate  on  the  delights 
of  a  turtle-feast.  He  connects  the  term  fatigue,  mth  dis^ 
iance:  though  in  fact  it  only  relates  to  habit,  or  constitu- 
tion :  what  is  the  greatest  fatigue  to  one  man,  is  hardly 
exercise  to  another;  and  what  is  toil,  at  the  commencement 
ofajourDey,inthe  courseof  afew  day^  becomes  pleasurable;' 
and  it  a  powerful  stimulus  to  mental  exertion* 

The  pedestrian,  is  seldom  actuated  by  other  motives  tbai^, 
the  love  bi  acquiring  knowledge,  or  a  desire  of  procuring 
amusement.    Nine,  out  often,  who  traver  in  their  'own 
carriageji^'  undertake  a  tour  t>ecaufe  home  is  stupid;' and 
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tliftt  they  may  be  able  to  gay  '  ibey  have  travelled.*  We 
willingly  allow  tbem  the  opportunity  of  making  such  a 
boait;  and  adinity  that  whilst  they  recei\re  no  good  fFom  it, 
they  do  very  little  harm  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  sneers  and 
discouragements  of  oneof  them,  (one  from  whom  we  expect- 
ed more  Uberality,}  to  depress  the  humble  pedestrian  ;  and 
prrsuadb  him  and  the  worlds  that  he  can  neither  '  view^' 
c^nsider^  nor  *  delineate',  •  with  the  same  pleasure,  good 
taste^  or  discrimination/  as  the  more  splendid  mortal;  who 
dashes  over  the  country  with  ^  his  own  carriage^  and. his  own 
horses/  It  might  with  equal  justice  he  affirmed,  that  ge». 
nius  has  flourished  more  under  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  the 
liatronage  of  a  court,  than  amidst  the  privations  of  narrow 
circumstances,  and  the  pressure  of  misfortune. 

Of  all  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  the  round  tower,  is  that 
whiqb  has  occasioned  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  its  original  destination.  Some,  suppose  them  to 
have  b<fen  watch-towers  ;  others,  that  ihey  were  erected 
for  the  reception  of  anchorite  monks.  Sir  R.  Hoare  joins i 
in  the  opinion  that  they  were  used  as  prisons  for  penitents, 
and  General  Vallancey,  with  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of 
tbair  remote  antiquity,  ^ttribu^es  them  to  th^  old  Irish,  or 
jlire^Cotif  worshippers  of  fire.  We  do  not  pretend  to  settle 
so  well  contested  a  dispute;  but  we  cannot  perceive  how 
the  situation  of  the  door  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  use 
to  which  the  author  appropriates  the  roynd  tower:  its 
height  from  the  ground,  must  have  been  intended  to  keeppeo* 
pie  out  rather  thap  in ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  Ut^nen\Xy  low  situation  we  thould  have  inclined  to  ' 
t))e  first  mentioned  opinion.  We  wonder  at  not  finding  a 
conjecture  that  they  were  erected  for  astronomical  purpo- 
ses. When  Ireland  was  famous  for  its  missionaries,  and  re- 
oi^rkable  for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  learning,  it  would 
Have  been  astonishing  if  the  science  of  astronomy  had  been 
unknown  or  unpractised.  The  priests  in  particular  would 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  study,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  tower  being  always  near  the  church ;  is  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the  four  large  windows  in 
the  upper  story,  which  is  not  obvious  in  any  of  the  former 
suripises.  An  astronomer  must  be  able,  to  command  his 
own  privaoy^and  what  is  so  good  a  security  for  it  as  a  door 
at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  through  which  he  may  draw 
up  a  ladder  after  him  ^  '  This  supposition,  refers  the  round 
tQwertothe  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  century  :  a  date  not 
far  reno^ote  from  that  assigned  by  Sir  R.  Hoare. 

The  '  g^ieral  remarks^  attached  to  the  *  journal,'  axe  to 
09  by  99 ch  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the  work.    It  i^ 
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toihese  wehavebeen  referring  in  our  obBervationi  on  the 
round  tower';  they  contain»indeed/a  clear  arrangemeot  of 
the  vacious  classes  of  antiquities  to  be  found  in  Ireland^  and 
some  important  remarks  on  the  situation  of  the-  poor'^  we 
mean  to  give  the  author  the  highest  praise^  when  we  8ay^ 
that  on  the  last  subject^  be  thinks  and  feets  as  a  man. 

Vi^e  do  Aot  think  the  body  of  the  work  very  entertaiaiD|^ 
or  very  instructive  ;  but  it  must  be  valuable  to  the  tourist 
who  adopts  the  author's  mode  of  travellings  and  follows 
his  route.  It  will  not  materially  detract  from  the  fame  of 
the  translator  of  the  Progress  of  Baldwin  ;  because  it  bears 
every  mark  of  haste  and  negligence^  and  is  evidently  pub* 
lished  for  the  information  of  others^  without  any  idea  of  gain*. 
ing  credit  to  himself. 


Art.  IV,— £Jtvy  and  Elgiva,  and  Sir  Everard,  with  other 
Talet  and  Poems.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Rco*  Robert 
Bland,  8fo. pp.264.     Longman.  1809* 

Aviy.Y^'^The, Four  Slaves  of  Cythera,  a  Romance  in  ten 
Cantos^  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bland.  et)o.pp^  276.  Long* 
man.    1809- 

OF  the  two  volumes,  now  under  review,  (which  through 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  present  an  elegant  and 
uniform  appearance  to  the  admirers  of  literary  ornament,) 
the  6rst  is  principally  a  republication  of  two  poems  which 
we  have  already  noticed  with  considerable  praise,  and,  so 
far,  claims  none  of  our  attention  at  present ;  since,  except 
the  division  of  the  longer  tale,  (Edwy  and  Elgiva)  into 
two  cantosy  we  distinguish  no  alteration  whatever  in  either  of 
them  besides  that  of  tjrpe  and  paper.  The  additional  poems 
in  the  volume  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  familiar  to  us, 
having  appeared  before  as  an  appendage  to  the  '  Transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  Anthology.'  These  are  '  Paris  and 
CEnone,'  ^  th^e  Wraith,'  ^  To  ray  Friends  during  Illness,' 
*  the  Savage,'  and  two  or  three  less  considerable  pieces,  of 
which  Mr.  B.  how  for  the  first  time  avows  himself  the  au- 
thor, except  of '  the  Wraith,' which,  he  informs  us,  is  the 
communicatibnof  a  friend. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  a  few  poems  in  the  vo» 
lume  which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and,  but  for 
which>we  should  not  have  thought  of  noticing  the  publica- 
tion, at  present.  In '  the  ghost  of  Conlath,'  which  is'foiind* 
ed  on  one  of  the  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossian,  Mr,  ^.  has  em- 
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ployed  a  variety  of  ihe ballad  stanza^and  bav  perhaps  shown 

|»in»elf  (which  we  consider  as  very  loW  praise  indeed)  not 

iocompelent  to  rival  the  best  baUad*rhyniers  of  the  day.    It 

is  more  praise^    however,  to  say  that  the.mysterioas  and 

ghostly  air  of  the  original  has  been  happily  transfused  into 

.the  copy.    The  circumstances  of  the  story  are  well  known 

Jo  the  readers  of  Ossian;  (that  is  to  say  they  were  well  known 

fx^  at  leaat  half  the  literary  world  half  a  century  ago^^^ut  in  ' 

ftbe  present  day  the  same  description  embraces  a  mach  smaU 

ler  class  of  the  republic)  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 

the  original  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  ghost  of  Coolath^a 

warrior- friend  of  the  bard^  rises  before  his  eyes  in  the  dead 

4>f  night  and  adjures  him,  for  the  sake  of  its  repose,   to  sing 

t£ie  praises  of  its  deeds  on   earths  Ossian   strikes  this  harp 

and  repeats  the  loves  of  Cuthona  and  Conlath.     The    spirit 

listens  with  delight  and  retires^  well  pleased,  to  its  grave. 

This  is  the  simple  oqtline ;  but   the  manner  of  it  is  every 

thing.     For  our  own  parts,  among  the  many  spectres  whicU 

haont  our  couches  and  interrupt  our  midnight  slumbers,  we 

have  rarely  witnessed  so  solemn  and  ghost-like  a  departure, 

Ossian  is  now  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  his  song. 

*  *  Rivals  both  for  young  Cufhona, 

In  thedeatbful  combat  rave; 
Both  alike  in  bleak  Ithona 

Fought  for  love,  and  found  a  grave/ 
•— 'A-s  he  sang,  the  spectre's  hiie 
Taler  yet,  and  paler  grew. 

*  Mighty  Conlath !  Mournfol  vision ! 
By  the  power  of  Cona's  strain, 
'   .  Mighty  Conlath!  Mournful  vision! 

,  Seek  thy  narrow  house  again  V  , 

^  — Fainter  yet  the  shadow  grew, 
'     *     NeaHy  lost  upon  the  view. 

'  Ip  the  hollow  witch-wind  shrieking, 
,  Spirits  flit  around  my  hall ; 

Thee  the  warrior-dead  are  seeking, 
Conlath,  thee  the'Spirits  call/ 
^  — Dim  from  sight  the  spectre  past* 

Riding  on  the  rustling  blast.  ^ 

We  shall  indulge,  ourselves  in  making  only  one  more  ex-  . 
tract  fron^  this  volume,  and  that  from  the-oft'  told  tale  of 
•Narcissus  and  Echo.  We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  it  has  ever  been  better  told,  or  as 
well  told  before,  and  shall  only  observe  by  the  way,  that  we 
know  no  living  poet  who  is  in  our  opinion  equally  qualified 

I  ^ 
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with  Mr.  B.  for  ti-ansfusing  into  bis  native  labguflge  the 
true  spirit  of  the  elegant  Roman^  th€  ^ivid  freshoesi  of  bia 
•cenery,  the  voluptuous  tendernei^  of  his  sentiment^  it^ 
grace  and  harmony  of  bis  ngmbers.-^And  hiso^nion  trehave 
fo/raed  as  raycb  (or  more^)  upoti  tbts  best  parts  of  Mr.  B.^ 
own  original  compositions^  as  upon  this  littk  fragment  in 
which  be  challenges  a  more  immediate  comparison.  Oar  ej^ 
tract  must,  however,  be  short;  because  the  other  volume  de- 
maodsthe  principal' share  of  our  attention  in  ihepresent  artit:le. 

*  Hard  by,  a  silvery  fountain  cold  and  clear 
Reflected  hII  the  forest  scenery  near, 
No  wandering  sheplier<l  tbeie  hadstoopM  to  dritik, 
Nor  mountain  j^oat,  iv  r  flock,  disturbed  the  briaky 
Nor  l)ird  bud  (iipp*d  a  flagging  plume,  norbeasti 
N  r  brmle  bough,  bad  hr.  ke  the  water's  rest; 
Moss  amt  sweet  herbage  grew  on  every  jude, 
A  uM  ftg(d  wonds  the  noon-da>  sun  defied. 
Hi  I  her  ih    boy  with  huniina  lired,  and  heat, 

.Luif'l  by  th(  margin  sought  a  cool  retreat ; 
And  .  s  \iv  drinks  he  bet^ms  to  thirst  the  more,' 
Slave  to  a  pulsion  that  hescorn'd  before; 
He  glow^  enamourM  of  a  shadowy  face,  • 

.  Anri  ^tnves  a  hopeless  vision  to  embrace; 
Fix'c'  i'S  a  marble  statue  yet  he  gazed, 
Chtnn'd  with  himself,  and  at  himself  amazed  : 
The  star-Iik^  eyes  that  shot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  ringlets  worthy  of  the  god  of  day, 
The  pojish'd  cheek  and  ivory  neck,  the  grace 
That  tempei 'd  all,— the  bloom  ibat  flusb'd.his  face> 
Seem'd  as  some  nymph  within  the  crystal  wavcj 
Tcuch'd  with  •k'sire,  had  left  her  coral  cave  ; 
The  fancied  nympb  his  boyish  heart  inspires. 
That  idly  wantons,  and  himself  admires. 

'  In  smiles  his  love  appears — the  shade  beguilas 
Its  foolish  lover  drest  in  answering  smiles; 
He  would  have  kissed  his  own  reflected  chartbs. 
And  clasp'd  an  image  melting  from  his  arms. 
And  oft  to  fold,  unknowing  what,  he  tries, 
And  the  same  error  mocks  and  sooths  his  eyes% 
Ah  youth,  too  credulous !  the  fountain  maidi 
Who  warms  thy  bosom,  is  but  empty  skade^ 
A  form  impassive  that  from  thine  arose, 
Moves  with  thy  motion,  rests  with  tky  repose.* 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe  on  this  passage  with  bow 
much  delicacy  and  how  slight  a  deviation  from  the  sense  of 
the  original,  M**.  B.  has  suppressed  or  converted  the  only  cir. 
cuniHtance  in  Ovid's  giovring  description,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit ot  ahterai  interpretation  without  aa  offence  to  virtue. 
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We  add  the  followmg  passage  from  the  inlrodactory  re- 
in^rks^on  this  delightful  fable,  in  order  to  justify,  from  the 
author's  own  words,  our  former  opinion.  '  We  think  it  im* 
possible  to  doubt,  in  perusing  it,  that  Mr.  B.  is  thoroughly 
qualified  both  to  feel  and  to  express  the  trqe  spirit  orthe 
Koman  poet. 

•  From  the  extreme  beauty  of  climate  er  of^  scenery  which  ani- 
inated  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Italy,  arose  those  vivid  and  charming 
descriptions  of  the  country,  which  northern  poets  may  coldly  at- 
tempt to  imitate^  but  rouist  despair  to  equal.  In  those  regions  of 
grandeur  and  fertility ,  a  present  deity  seemed  to  appear  in  all  the 
works  of  nature.  Every  place  bespoke  the  presiding  influence  of 
some  power  uf  terror  or  benevolence*  The  forests,  mountains^ 
streams,  and  caverns  of  old,  had  each  their  separate  and  appropriate  . 
inhabitants.  Every  favoured  spot  called  to  mind  some  tale  or  le» 
gend,  by  which  it  was  ennobled.  Fauns,  dryads,  oreades,  and 
nymphs  of  fountains  and  streams,  accompanied  the  journeyer  on  all 
his  excursions,  and  throw  an  air  of  enchantment  over  the  retreats  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  dwell. 

'  Of  all  the  poets,  Ovid  availed  himself  the  most  of  this  beautijul 
superstition.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  through  the  Reasons  of 
Thomson,  a  work  exclusively  devoted  to  rural  matters,  for  those 
noble  and  inspiring  views  which  the  Roman  presents.  In  love,  at 
court,  in  the  country,  and  in  banishment  he  was  every-where,  and 
in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  a  poet.  Though  addicted  to  the 
city,  and  its  gHliantries,  in- retirement,  no  mind  was  more  sensibly 
effected  by  the  appearances  of  naturty  the  change  of  seasons,  the 
*  senium  vent* rabile  lucorum,'  and  the  stillness  and  repose  of  placet 
haunted  by  their  genii.  His  nymphs,  who  at  times  have  intercourse 
with  mortals,  his  ^  elves  of  hills>  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groves/ 
leave  the  impression  of  reality.  A  laurel  tree,  a  reed,  or  a  flower^  - 
afford  subject  for  sonie  legend  reporting  their  origin^  and  every 
object  in  the  creation,  has^  at  some  period  been  animated.' 

Withcul  entering  Into  the  question  whether  Mr.  B.  may 
not,  to  the  lovers  of  Thomson,  appear  to  undervalue  the 
real  excellencies  of  that  most  pleasing  poet,  we]  must 
aekoowledge  his  criticisno  to   be  perfectly  just^,  so  far  as  re« 

fards  the  difTereDce  between  the  English  and  the  Latia 
ard ;  a  difference  as  conspicuous  as  that  which  exists  be-* 
tween  the  rural  scenes  of  our  own  country  and  the  fabled 
hauiiis  of  Spercbius  or  Taygetus,  of  Etna,  or  of  Tempe.  Dis- 
tance of  time  and  place  prodaces  the  effect  of  a  miracle  oa 
our  tastes  and  habits/  Thomson  will  never  be  a  fair  object 
of  comparison  with  Ovid,  from  whom  he  is  perfectly  dissimi- 
lar in  every  point  of  view;  but  should  be  survive  the  lapse  pf 
eighteen  centaries  from  the  present  moment^  he  will  per- 
haps,  by  some  future  nation  of  critics  on  the  shores  of  iht 
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pi^cifip  ocenxt,  ht  regarded  with  the  same  Teoeration  (aad 
xyjlb  justice)  ihat  we  now  profess  to  f^e\  for  the  remains  of 
Theocritus  or  of  Moschus.  To  them  our  London  may  here* 
afier  be  what  the  Athens  orthe  Syracuse  of  antiquity  is  to  us; 
our  Richmond  may  be  their  Tempe;  our  Thames^  their  Ty* 
ber  or  EiMsseus, 

The  last  poem  in  this  volume  is  of  so  singular  adescrii)- 
ti6n  that  we  hardly  know  in  what  manner  to  treat  it.  It  it 
prpbably  meant  as  broad  farce  ;  but  we  are  apprehensive  that 
It  is  a  great  deal  too  broad  and  too  nonsensical  for  the  age. 
If,  in  this  refined  nation,  there  are  now  living  any  who  are 
able  to  lay  their  hadds  on  their  hearts^  and  gravely  say  they 
enjoy  the  most  absurd  extravagancies  of  the  whimsical  Rabe* 
Jais^  or  (which  perhaps  comes  nearer  to  the  mark)  that  they 
can  fully  enter  into  and  comprahend  that  species  of  humour 
for  which  the  early  burlesque  writers  of  Italy  are  remarkable, 
to  them  and  them  only  we  can  safely  recommend  this  strange 
effusion  of  our  author.  But  the  temper  of  mankind  in  gene* 
ral  is  grown  too  serious  to  relish  any  thing  so  wilfully  outr^. 
Whether  this  accession  of  gravity  be  an  addition  of  real 
wisdom^  or^  if  it  be^  whether  on  such  subjects  it  is  not 
^  folly  to  be  wise/  may  perhaps  admit  of  an  argument. 

We  now  enter  on  our  examination  of'  The  four  Slaves  of 
Cythera/  which  we  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  amuses 
meut  in  many  piir,ts,  with  very  high  delight  in  others^  but 
in  some  with  languor  and  indifference,  and  notunfrequently 
with  disappointment  and  disapprobation.  If  the  most  la- 
boured passages  are  wrought  up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  spirit 
and  beauty  than  any  of  those  which  we  formerly  admired 
in  '  Edwy  and  Eleiva/  and  '  Sir  Everard/  if  upon  J.he 
whole  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  that  Mr.  filand,  as  he 
grows  more  familiar  with  tne  Muse,  has  improved  and  refined 
his  style  of  composition,  we'shall  have  at  the  same  tima  to 
remark  instances  of  carelessness  and  caprice,  and  more 
weighty  objections  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  fable, 
than  any  which  we  found  to  allege  against  the  general 
merits  of  his  two  earlier  poems. 

Four  chrisliao  kniehts,  of  as  many  different  nations^.  Sir 
Alfred  of  England,  Hubert  of  Rhodes,  Florio  of  Italy,  and 
Eglamour  of  France,  returning  in  company  from  their  pil- 
grimage in  the  Holy  Land,  are  made  prisoners  by  a  corsair, 
and  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Cylbera*  Here  th^y  are 
immured  in  four  separate  dungeons  by  order  of  Hamet,  lord 
of  ifie  island,  whose  four  daughters  (so  fortune  in  a  laugh«^ 
ing  mood  ordained}  have  the  windows  of  their  respective 
apartments  directly  opposite  to  the  grates  of  the  captives, 
fpcb  to  each.    Th^  consequence  may  be  easily  foreseen  by 
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the /merest  dabbler  in  eastel-D  fiction.  Every  one  of  the 
four  kaights  falls  iustanianeously  and  deeply  in  love  with 
fait  respecliye  princess,  and  every  princess  returns  tbe  com- 
pliment, with  ner  whole  heart,  to  her  respective  knight.  Zo» 
raida,  the  lovelrest  of  Hamet's  daughters,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Alfred,  the  nobl^t  and  bravest  of  the  Christian  champions. 
A  mutual  Interchange  of  festive  gallantries  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  convenient  lattice,  and  something  more  sub- 
stantial passes  between  them  than  sighs  and  billets-doux, 
and  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  a  lover  of  taste  and  sensi- 
bility— '  . 

*  A  basket  stored 
With  fnitts  and, dainty  conserves  for  his  board^'  / 

r 

What  a  delicious  prelude  to  an  amorous  entertainment ! 
These  favours  Alfred  receives  with  all  becoming  gratitude, 
and  is  soon  afterwards  honoured  with  the  commands  of  the 
fair  giver  to  attend,  as  one  of  her  father's  slaves,  at  the  next 
pleasure  party  on  the  water.     He  obeys  the  flattering  man- 
date with  alacrity ;  and  who  shall  paint  his  rapture  at  finding 
himself  seated  in  the  same  barge  with  her  whom 'his  heart 
had  so  long,  and  for  such  solid  reasons,  adored  in  secret  ?• 
His  satisfaction  was  not,  indeed,  altogether  without  alloy »" 
since  the  principal  place  in  the  '  gondolay,*  that,  of  course, 
nearest  to  the  princess,  was  occupied  by  the  fat  and  portly 
majesty  of  ^ulemah,  a  Saracen  lord,  to  whom  Zoraida  was, 
by  tbe  will  of  her  father,  solemnly  betrothed.     Nevertheless 
Alfred  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  any  disagreeable  re* 
flections  to  intrude  themselves  on  moments  so  precious.    He 
laughed,  sang,  jested,  and  played  the  fool  dmervcille^  so  as 
frially  to  captivate  the  good  graces  of  the  stupid  Zulemah 
almost  as  securely   as  he  had  before   won*the  neart   of  bis 
bride.     Zoraida  is  induced  by  this  circumstance  to  appoint 
him  the  messenger  between  herself  and  the  fat  lord,  an  of* 
fice  which   he  undertakes  more  readily   than  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  situation  of  his  own  hopes 
abd  wishes. 

By  degreesj  however,  a  few  natural  apprehensions  creep 
into  his  mind  that  Zoraida  has  ungenerously  made  him  tb^ 
sport  of  her  caprice,  the  instrument  of  her  idle,  humours.  He 
ventujres  to  expostulate,  and  his  remonstrancies  produce  an 
e^tplatiation  on  the  part  of  bis  f^ir  enslaver  more  favourable 
to  her  love  than  to  her  honesty.  He  discovers  that  Zulemah, 
and  not  himself,  is  the  instrument  that  she  delights  to  play 
on  \  and  that  every  precious  gift  and  tok^n  of  which  he  has 
been  th<s  bearer  from  the  fat  lord,  has  been  treasured  ^p  by 
-  |h€  unthankful  receiver  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  snm 
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large  enough  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  his  friends.  It 
docs  not  seem  lo  occur  to  either  that  there  o^n  be  an/ 
thing  ttngenetous  in  this. sort  of  proceeding.     The  businesfi 

foes  on  in  due  order.  The  ransom  is  paid — and  Hubert, 
IgUmour,  and  Florio,  depart  for  their  native  lands  under  a 
strict  engagement  to  return  to  Cythera  whenever  summoned 
by  Alfred,  their  friend  and  deliverer; 

Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus — 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  our  author  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  It  is  to  be.  supposed  that  each  of  the  libefat. 
ed  knights  bars  al)  this  while  been  carr}'mg  on  his  separate 
intrigue  with  one  of  the  three  relBaining  princesses.  How 
domes  it  to  pass  then  that  they  so  quietly  accept  their  dis-, 
cb&cge  from  prison  without  forming  any  ple^ns  for  the  ac* 
eotnplishment  of  their  amorous  designs^  or  breathing  any 
iighs  for  the  abandonment  of  them  i  But  let  this  pass — oi)r 
business  ia  with  Alfred^  who  noW|  in  a  Moorish  disguise,  and 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Selim^  returns  to  the  place 
which  had  lately  been  his  prison,  and  er^gages  himself  as  a 
domestic  with  Hamet  to  superintend  the  management  of  hisv 
gmrdens.  We  are  not  informed  where  or  how  the  pretended 
Selim  picked  up  sufficient  horticultural  knowledge  for  the 
part  he  has  undertaken  to  act ;  but  all  things  are  feasible 
and^asy  to  a  young  christian  knight,  eager  alike  for  the  pos* 
session  and  the  conversion  of  a  beautiful  lady,  whose  soul  is 
'in  danger  of  damnation. 

However  Sir  Alfred  acquired  his  skill.  It  is  certain  that  he 
displayed  it  in  so  superior  a  manner  as  absolutely  to  win  the 
heart  of  Hamet,  who  (for  a  pagan)  is  the  most  civil,  inof- 
fensive, good-tempered  easy  old  gentleman  that  ever  hob- 
bled on  a  gouty  toe.  There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  the  poem 
that  might  lead  us  to  infer  (though  it  is  in  no  place  positively 
asserted)  that  Sir  Alfred  was  the  first  person  whointroduced 
the  English  style  of  gardening  into  Greece';  thathewasthe 
Brown  or  Reptou  of  Cjthera ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Hamet  had  taste  enough  instantly  to  prefer  him  to  any  of 
hitgf  Saracen  horticulturists;  #hose'art  had  probably  never  ex- 
tended further  than  the  formation  of  a  semicircle,  a  crescent, 
or  a  quincunx.  The  fact  is  that  the  old  gentleman  was  so  high. 
ly  ple?.sed  that  he  immediately  turned  off  all  his  own  garden- 
alaves  and  gave  directions  to  Selim  to  supply  their  places 
with  such  as  were  better  capable  of  understanding  and  pur- 
suing his  more  ornametital- plans.  Couriers  are  instantly 
dispatebed  by  Selioi  to  his  three  trusty  friends,  who,  true  to 
ibeir  ^Iegiaiiee>  repair  la  his  statidard  as  soon  as  summoned. 
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The  oext  care  of  ihe  heniA  gatdener  is  to  tatt»e  it  16  be  re- 
ported to  his  roaster  that  h^  has  aii  e5ccel!etit  voii*e  ih  sing, 
ing,  and  is  withal,  a  fellow  t>f  infinite  wit  and  humour.  The 
old  gentleman  makes  an  early  experiment  as  to  the  extent 
of  these  qualifications,  and  finds  them  greatly  to  exceed  his 
expectation.  But,  to.)  good-natured  to  keep  any  pleasure 
to  himself^  he  appoints  4i  day  for  his  four  daughters  to  come 
and  listen  to  the  vocal  powers  of  his  servant. 

In  abovtrer  purposely  prepared  and  ornamented,  with  the 
greatest  taste  by  oiir  amorous  gardener,  the  four  ladies,  with, 
their  good  old  father^  sit  end  Its  ten  to  his  pleasant  stories^^ 
while  the  three  knights  his  companions,  lie  in  atnbt^h  hard 
bv  to  observe  the  passing  sc^^ne^  ant!  take  what  ae^vantage 
chance  may  afford  ttf  the  occasion,  *  The  first  »ong  of  Se- 
lim  turns,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  subject  Dl'  leve;  foe 
to  what  other  strains  can  a  gentle  troubadour  tune  his 
lute^  while  his  mistresBsitsfoy  to  Ksten  and  approve  him? 

'  Thy  wil^si  fair  Rosamond,  arnl  budding  age> 
That  bow'd  a  monarch  to  low  vas^alage ; 
The  dainty  labyrinth, -and  silken  thread. 
That  hrottght  the  stealthy  lover  to  thy  bed  j  .        .    * 

That  lilly  bed  6n  which  thy  beauty  claim'd 
The  priae  of  lustre,  and  those  lilies  shamM>   - 
Wbefe  fears  intrtide,  lest  pleasures  self  sbduld  th^, 
And  add  new  rapture  to  the  stealth  x>f  joy; 
Their  secret  vow  t^ti?cho  tells  al6ud» 
With  blabbing  spite,  to  Eleanor  the  proud  ; 
Thieu  hasii'd  the  lay  of  fnerriment,  to  paint 
-    The  Jealous  queen  and  Henry's  soft  complainit/ 

Sweet  as  wasthe  lay,  perchance  it  was  more -amorous 
th«ti  suited  the  vi|-gtn  modesty  of  its  auditors.  Selim  voAvks 
with  ihe  Umidity  of  real  love  thfe  gro wing. blushes  of  Zoraida. 

^  Ber  cheek,  and  bosom  tinged  with  modest  r^d, 

Add  instantly  changed  his  strain  to  sing  of  the  lion-hearted 
Ridhard  wearing  out  bis  life  in  sad  captivity,  end    the  welj- 
•  known  artifices  of  his  favourite  minstrel  to  work  b^  redem^'- 
■ik»n,  • 

*  Still  as  he  went,  the  warbling  lute  he  strung, 
And  '  Richard, oh  my  king!'  he  fofidly sung, 
'    Oh  Richard^  oh  my  king !  what  tyiunt's  hate 
Constrains  thee,  humbled^  from  thy  hig)h  estate  ? 
If  pride  inspire  hi m^  that  be  still  denies 
Thy  gracious pffeseace  totby. people's  eyes. 
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iVill  twenty  earls  of  England's  noblest  race  * " 

Shall  quit  their  homes  for  thy  sad  dwelliug-place ; 

If  airarice  tempt  the  traitor  to  controul 

By  servile  fetters  thy  indignant  soul, 

Her  gold  shall  Albion  send  across  the  main, 

And  heaps  of  freighted  treasure  break  thy  chain* 

Oh  Richard,  oh  my  king,  for  thee  I  stray^ 

Faint,  cold,  and  lonely,  saddening  on  my  way. 

With  feeble  limbs,  and  heart  that  turns  to  thee^ 

Panting  to  break  thy  bard  cap{ivity/ 

Till,  as  it  chanced,  the  plaiqtive  numbers  fell 

Upon  the  captive  listening  in  his  cell ; 

And  when  the  weary  minstrel  now  was  mute^ 

And  oft  bedewM  with'  tears  his  idle  flute 

Blaming  his  art,  a  murmur  seem'd  to  breathe 

Soft  on  his  ear,  the  prison  gate  beneath  : 

'  In  me  that  Richard  lives — redeem  with  gold 

Your  prince  entbrall'd  by  Austrian  Leopold/ 

Again  the  harper  paused — the  fair  again 
Applaud  the  skill  ana  cunning  of  his  strain ; 
But  from  their  praise  averse,  he  caught  the  while 
More  dear  applause  in  mute  Zoraida's  smile.' 

Bat,  however  delighted  bis  fair  Zoraida  might  have^  ex« 
prened  herself  with  the  romantic  love  of  her  poet,  old  Hamet 
begins  to  think  it  somewhat  dull^  and  entreats  him  to  vary 
his  strain  and  give  them  soniie  less  noted  story,  picked  up  iti ' 
the  coarse  of  his  own  wanderings  ;  Selim  obeys,  and,  after 
acme  beaatifal  lines  by  way  of  introduction,  containing  the 
death-bed  advice  of  Arnaad,  an  ancient  Provencal  poet  to 
Eustace  his  favourite  follower,  (from  whom  Seiim  asserts  that 
he  himself  received  the  legend)  breaks  out  into  '  the  lay  of 
Jolante*'  This  is  a  poem  of  aome  considerable  length,  and 
ciootaining  passages  of  uncommon  elegance  and  sweetness^ 
not  perhaps  supported  by  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  story* 
and  (which  is  Mn  Bland's  greatest  and  most  serious  defect) 
told  in  a  manner  so  confused  as  not  to  be,  at  the  first  reading 
easily  intelligible.  As  it  is,  however^  the  only  specimen  he 
has  yet  afforded  us  of  his  address  in  the  management  of  the 
heroic  stanza^  we  shall  select  the  beginning  of  it  by  Way  of 
quotation.  Besides  that,  in  our  opinion,it  evinces  real  taste 
and  power  in  the  execution  of  this  new  species  of  versification, 
we  tpink  it  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  .of  the  melancholy 
song  of  the  Trpabadour. 

*  Again  return  the  flowering  seasons,  prime 

For  sweetest  fragrance,  on  their  buxom  wing 
DVarm  breezes  float;  and  stranger  to  our  clime 

The  sun  relenting  gives  another  springy 
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'     (^Qickening  each  h^art  to  pkasance  like  the  tiiiM| 
The  youth  to  wanton,  and  the  bard  to  sing. 
Me  too  it  chjBersi  and  bids  my  pulses  beat. 
With  healthful  temper  and  enlivening  heat. 

'  My  tunefol  brothers  wakened  by  the  scene^ 

Each  to  his  bonnibelle  seme  tale  recites. 
How  by  the  gleamy  moon-light  faintly  seen. 

Light  elves  and  fairieSf  quaint  and  merry  spritesi 
Gambol  and  dance  their  ringlets  on  the  greea^ 

Atid  trick  dull  mortals  on  their  road  by  nights ; 
But  I  must  sing  to  fill  an  aching  void, 
From  seasons  gone  in  vain,  and  unenjoy'd.  J 

'  *  Backward  I  turn,  and  when  I  view  the  past^    - 
As  on  a  livid  lake  I  Sx  my  eyes,' 
Gloomy,  but  troubled  by  no  dangerous  blast. 

The  dull  and  laay  space  behind  me  lies :  \ 

Before  me  spreads  a  drear  and  wintry  waste. 

And  deeps  unsounded,  and  o'erolouding skies; 
To  the  blank  pasl  most  gladly  would  I  iy, 
Fron)  !»torms  that  threat  in  dire  futurity.  * 

^  Fain  would  I  couch  upon  a  careless  bed  j 

In  idle  sloth  to  hush  my  soul's  unrest,  ^ 

Fain  would  I  fly  to  pleasure,  but  instead 
Heart-fretting  pain  for  ever  chains  my  breast* 

Hope,  memory,  glory,  all  to  me  are  dead, 
Or  rise  by  flashes  16  delude  at  best. 

"School  me,  just  heavens,  to  bear  the  grievous  weighty 

Though  bruis*d  to  conquer,  and  outscorn  my  fate.  ^ 

*  Yet  grant  me,  heavens,  and  I  will  call  ye  kind, 
(Though  hovelled,  cruel  poverty,  with  thee, 

1  yield  a  witherM  blade  to  every  wind,) 
To  know  the  dreams  of  heavenl^r  poesy  ; 

That  BO 'dark  visitation  cloud  my  mind, 
And  fancy's  cell  be  unimpaired  and  ittt^ 

Enough — while  fancy  lives  triumphant  yet, 

Flow  on,  my  song,  and  teach  me  to  forgets' 

Obiter,T-Mr.  Bland's  style  being  in  general  so  siniple  afid 
nnafFected  as  it  is,  which  we  have  always  coosidered,  without 
(Ksparagement  to  his  matiy  other  excellences,  as  one  of  the 
highest  merits  he  possesses,  how  tan  he  be  so  defective  ia 
true  taste  and  judgment  as  to  allow'  himself  the  repeated  in- 
troduction of  such  fantastic  words  and  phrases  as  ^  prime  for 
itreetest  fragrance,'  ^  buxom  wing,'  *  bonnibelle,  'gleamj)*- 
moonlight,'all  crowded  together  in  the  short  passage  which 
*  we  havejust  quoted,  besides  a  variety  of  similar,  whims  scat- 
tered at  intervab  through  the  volume^  whieh  we   thiok  noior^a 
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worthy  of  Roia  MalildA  or  Miss  Owenfftns^  ihftik  of  a  poet 
whose  OAtural  good  sense  is*  strong  enough  utterly* to  despise 
the  aid  of  wanton  prettinesses.  We  give  Mr.  Biat)d  this 
caution  with  the  most  friendly  ifitenliofl3>  beeanse  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  failing  of  very  late  growth  in  his  style,  being 
much  more  seldom  to  be  found  in  bis  former  poems  lh»n  in 
that  now, under  oar  inspection*  At  the  same  time  we  wocild 
not  have  him  suppose  that  we  object  to  the  casual  iutrodud<r 
tion,  especially  into  a  romance,  of  such  words  as  are  auikori- 
sed  hy  Spenser  aod  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  some  later 
poets;  we  have  not  notked  as  objectionable,  either'  pleasaoce/ 
or '  the  soul's  unrest, '  which,  on  the  contrary,  ailhoogh  terms 
of  no  familiar  occurrence,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  in-  tbem- 
selves,  and  rendered  venerable  by  the  practice  of  some  of  our 
best  authors.  .' 

To  proceed — the  lay  of  Jolante  being  compleied^ 


— **  A  tear  was  seen  to  pace, 


Brighti  cold,  and  gentle^  down  Zoraida's  face  ; 
The  minstrel  mark'd  it,  and,  but  aw'd  by  fear, 
<■    Had  with  hi«  lips  dispelled  the  pious  tear. 
,  *  Selim/  she  said,  '  thy  mournful  themes  excite 
A  holy  calm  more  soothing  than  djelight* 
Well  hast  thou  said,  that  Eustace  could  impart 
A  healing  balsam  to  the  bleeding  heart. 
The  fatal  rivalry,  the  villain  friend. 
And  constant  love  rewarded  in  the  end, 
Well  has  the  youthful  troubadour  displayed. 
And  held  in  honour  reverend  A  maud's  shade  ; 
For  in  his  lay,  when  wicked  men  defame 
Fair  virtueVcause,  and  put  the  good  to  shame, 
^  In  sooth,  'tis  sweet,  'tis  pasting  sweet,  to  h«ar 

How  heaven  and  truth  are  arm'4  to  make  them  dear* 

Eustace,  though  wander<ir  in  thy  youthful  ago^ 

Some  other  land  nay  yieM  thee  hsrbovrage ; 

And  though  it  shun  the  noon-tide  of  thy  day, 

Late  honour  haply  shall  reward  thy  lay, 

Unfruitful  lustre  o'er  thy  evening  shed, 

Ojt;  like  a  grave-lamp,  burn  to  light  the  dead.' 

Butj  notwithstanding  the  high  and  io  our  opioioQ  well 
placed  encomium  of  Zoraida,  the  lay  of  Jolante  did  not 
give  univeisal  satisfaction  to  its  auditors.  Hamet  demands  , 
a  merrier  tale^  as  more  s^iitahle  to  bis  taste»  and  more  equal 
t«  his  coHTprehension  ;  and  Selim,  thus  provoked^  commen<p 
c^^  the  lay  (which  we  must  suppose  bijm  all  along  to  have 
bad  ui  t^  contemplation)  in  which,  uuder  the  false  namea  of 
'fheodore,  Isabelle,  andGuzmaq,  he  (not  very  Qhscurely>» 
ybadowa  out  the  circumstances  of  himself^  his  mist^ess^  and 
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lM»rr«tlifrr  The  following;  pretly  song,  supposed  ko  hav^ 
hieeo  wrlUenUy  Th«>dore  in  order  to  induce  bis  mktress  ta 
elope  with  him,  is  really  iateoded  for  the  pergonal  apflicatloa; 
of  Zoraida. 

'  My  vessel  is  gallant,  and  smooth  is  the  wave, 
My  crew  and  my  comrades  are  faithful' and  brave, 
.  ,  Be  to-morrow  the  day»  and  bright  noontide  the  hour,  ' 
Then  prepared  for  escape  let  us  enter  the  bower; 
And  lest  our  departure  thy  father  delay 
My  art  shall  beguile  hira  and  lead  him  astray. 
Then,  lady,  to  fly  if  thy  heart  be  resign'dj 
Leave  a  ring  for  a  tek«n  revealing  (hymind. 

*  For  scantly  my  finger  shall  stray  o  er  my  lyre,. 
£re  a  stranger  shall  enter  and  baffle  thy  sire, 
And  raising  his  forehead  enseam'd  with  a  scar, 
Shall  rumour  of  tumult,  and  havoc  of  war, 
With  a  tale  of  false  import  shall  break  his  repose, 
And  lead  him  from  home  to  encounter  his  foes. 
Then,  lady,  to  fly  if  thy  heart  be  resign'd, 
Leave  a  ring  for  a  token  revealing  thy  mind. 

*  Then  away  with  thy  lover,  and  trnsf  t©  the  gale, 
That  auspicious  to  leve  shall  embosom  the  sail  : 
No  storm  shall  imperil  thy  course  o'er  the  flood, 

'      But  sweet  halcyons  murmur  thee  bodemenls  of  good; 
Uttharm'd  by  rude  breakers  thy  vessel  shall  urge, 
While  the  breezes  but  warble,  and  ripple  the  surge  : 
Then,  lady,  to  fly,  &c. 

*Nor  deem  that  I  woo  thee  away  from  thy  homfl 

Q'et  waters  unfathom'd,  fair  lady,  to  roam,,         .-  , 

In  soQie  pitiless  regpoii  to  make  thy  retreat, 

By  winter  ingloom'd,  or  distemperM  by  heat ;     .  . 

For  gay  are  our  vallies  that  laugh  to  the  beams, 

Where  the  fruitage  is  glowing,  and  healthful  the  streams ; 

Then,  lady,  to  fly,  &c. 

*  And  bra^c  are  our  knights,  and  our-ladies  me  fair. 
The  courteous,  the  grave,  and  \he  noble  are  titere ; 
And  the  courteous,  and  noble,  and  grave  shall  agree 
When  they  gaxe  on  thy  charms^  todo  homage  to  theei 

■  While  the  love  that  began  in  the  dawn  of  our  prime 
Shall  bemirtured  in  silence,  and  foster'd  by  tiroe^ 
Then,  lady,  to  fly  if  thy  heart  be  resfgn'd, 
Leave  a  ring  for  the  tokeii  revealing  thy  mincl/ 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  mdo-dramatic  incidehtg 
which  follow,  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  pre-suppose, 
not  only  that  Zoraida  is  acquainted  with  the  person  of  thj$ 
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diagaised  minstrel  in  whom  the  has  all  along  iteogniied  bet 
enamoured  captive ;  bufthat  ber  three  sisters^  wttbottt  hat^ 
log  made  either  her^  or  each  other,  acquainted  with  their  * 
particular  secrets,  are  also  apprised  that  their  respective  lo«' 
vers  are  concealed  behind  tne  arbour  near  enough  to  hear  oil 
that  is  going  forwards,  and  not  only  so,  but  imagine  that  Al- 
fred is  a  person  hired  by  each  af  them  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  bis  mistress  acquainted  with  his  design  of 

.  elopement.  We  say  it  is  necessary  that  all  this  should  be 
pre-supposed  by  the  reader;  for  the  poet  himself  ^(gager  to 
plunge  in  mediasres,  and  too  impatient  to  ws\ste  tioie  in  giv- 
ing the  requijsite  instructions,  has  afFoirded.us  no  previous  in- 
formation by  which  it  is  possible  to  conjecture  the  actnal  si- 
tuation of  his  dramatis  personae  with  regWrd  to  each  othei;, 
and  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  understood  except  by  a  re-peru- 
sal after  light  h^s  been  thrown  upon  it  by 'subsequent  occur- 
rences.   This  inattention  to  perspicuity  and   regularity  ia 

,^  bis  narrative  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  otall  the  deflects 

'which  can  beipsputedto  Mr.  Bland  in  the  conduct  of  his  , 
story ;  and  it  becomes  still  more  glarijpg  in  tbe  oescrmtioa; 
of  the  escape,  some  parts  of  which  are  i^r^adfully  contused ^^ 
and  ipextrxcable. 

But  to  return.  The  foolish  old  Hametlajighs  loucT,  Jonir^ 
and  repeatedly,  at  the  fabled  Guzman,  and  plumes  himsepr 
on  the  Utter  impossibility  of  his  own  sagacity  being  in  like 
wanner  imposed  upon.  Every  lady  secretly  laughs^  believ- 
ing th^  mora  ^  of  tne  tale  applicable  to  herself  alone,  and> 

N  when  the  goodly  company  have  left  the  arbour,  every  - 
knight  steals,  oiie  by  one,  from  his  hiditig  place,  and  tepair- ' 
inff  to  the  spot  where  his  mistress  had  repbsed  linds  a  ring  or 
other  token  left  there  in  imitation  6f  Isabelle,  and  as  a  pledge  ^ 
of  her  consent  \o  the  elopement.  For,  wondetful  to  relate, 
fbe  lovers  were  upon  this  occaision  gifted  \vich  the  same^' 
aeuteness  of  perception  with  their  mistresses^  and  each  se«  . 
ci^tiy  fancied  that  the  good-natured  Alfred  was  ttierely  in- 

*   tent  CO  facititating  the  amorous  views  of  his  fri6nd,  *  Tbtis  ^ 
dl  four  become  at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the  wil-  ^ 
fiDgiiess4>f  their  several  fair  ones  ta  withdraw  themselves,  ^ 
from  the  protection  of  their  father's  rbbf,  and  each,  unknown 
Iotheotber»>empl6ys  the  next  ti^enty^^four  hours  in  pre- 
pariw  the  means  of  elopement. 

c  Alfted  spends  this  important  mterval  in  arranging  with  an 
ancient  manner,  whose  friendship  he  hhd  previ6usly  secured, 
the  tine  andplace^f  bis  waiting  with  his  bark  In  readiness  ^ 
for  their  departoie..  At  length  the  hour  returns  which  had 
been  previously  fixed  by  Hamet  for  hearing,  mt)re  stories  ia 
Uir tfboor.^  The  ladies  are  again  seated  around  their  father. 
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Md  the  fiAtOMIhS^llbi  lias  agaitt  Uken  his  stand  before  them, 
wbed  three  syocessive  messengers  enteri  bearing  marks  of 
the  almost  dismaf  and  agitation^  with  the  intelligenoe  that 
M  enemy  has  landed  on  tbe  opposite  coast  of  the  jslaod.  ' 
Hamot  makes  a  Ions  and  farcical  resistance  to  their  impor*. 
tunate  irequisiUon  of  bis  presence  on  an  occasion  of  so  miieb 
danger,  and  is  at  lantindaoed  only  by  their  threats  of  imnie* 
*  diate  vengeance  in  case  of  his  non-compliance  to  move  re*  \ 
luclaotly  and  slowly  towards  the  scene  oTbattle* 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  tbe  three  messengers  lare. 
Alfred's  comrades^  add  that  old  Hamet  has  suffered  himself  to. 
be  gnlled  by  precisely  tbe  same  stratagem  that  he  had  jtts% 
before  been  laaghing  at  in  the  story  of  Theodore  and  Gaaman.. 
And  l)ere  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  framing  this  incident^ 
the  poet  mast  hai^e  boldly  bid  adieti  to  ail  the  rules  of.  na-" 
tore  and  probability,  and  can  rest  his  defence  only  on  the* 
principles  of  the  broadest  farce.  On  this  ground  we  arc. 
ready  to  meet  him,  and  to  adai>t  that  the  situation  is  as  truly 
ludicrous  as  any  that  can  he  easily  imagined.  Nor  dues  i^ 
become  at  all  less  wbimsical  as  tbe  poem  proceeds.  No  sooon 
f r  is  tbe  old  father  got  rid  of,  than  s  every  knight  sets  himi 
self  wiib  tbe  greatest  eagerness  about  the  SMUcompiishment  of 
bis  several  enterprize.  H^Vins,  we  suppose,  tirst  arranged 
titeir  respective  plans  with  the  favorite  sultana,  they  stand 
lipoB  the  bea6b  eagerly  waiting  the  appointed  hour,  wbepi 
instead  of  meeting  only  his  expected  love/each  is  airtick 
^  With  horror  avd  a^ight»  on  seeing  her.followjsd  qr  preceded 
by  tbo'^eto  whom  hia  imagination  immediately  assigna  the 
cnaract^  of  s^ies  and  ioformerc^  Perhaps  this  absurd  coo^ 
tretfma  is  not^  impjcoved  to. so  high  a  pitch  of  oolonriog  aa.  i% 
afas  capable  of^  and  it  is  besides  rendered,  tbe  lessatriking^by 
^)e  rapidity  and  confusion  in  tbe  narnaivej,  which,  we  are  no| 
Slice  tbai  we  completely.  nndersitaodouraril^Sf  but  i^^oo^ 
fii^ni.  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  it  jvitb  s^fficsieat  dlstieMt 
n^  to  our  readers  in  an  .^bridged  detail.  Mauers  %re  ^poir 
'  sed#  boirever,  lo  be  soon  elf  ai:ed  up,  so  as  to  giveynnieetsdk  ^ 
jH^tiafaoiioot  aadiiio  accideoit  ioi^feiies  toarresttheflii^sofl 
the  tbr/aepairxof  fugitives.   V  i  *.•     ^.  t  .         -,  ?.»*.> 

Meanwhile  the  fourth  pair,  Alfred  and  Zoraida^  w^osa^ 
aeope  eirenmsftaaoa  or  sHber.  liiaii^bMned  loni^vu  -thlio  'tht^' 
^st,  puasoe  ib«ir  .walk  through,  tbeforeat  to  SbefN^rt  wti^re 
[  be  expected  bis  faitbfol  mariner  to  affrhiitbim.  /iUttrr  tmawy^ 
Ularms  tbeyims^De  tbsmbelves  to  bafealiietigil}  garified  ill 
mf^Kf  ube  tappoiuled  spot^wbeb^tbey  are  swdriettiy  ^ertafcel 
by  th«^  iai  pnras  Zuleme  and  bta guiMMts^^itd^itigetber  wuH 
llortaign  tbeir  intended  pilotrand  condvctQtvd'iig^^ed  llMk40 
the  castle  of  Haqiet.  ^  . 

^  We  have  mentioned  MortaignjaadoQ^l^t  in  Jptt^  to  |ARi 
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Bland  to  meotioti  bim  much  more  particulltrly^  since  htschnf 
racier  is  by  far  the  roost  original  in  conceptron*  and  the  i&ott 
highly  finished  Which  the  romance  contains.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  it  justice  within  the  limits  of  so  short  and  rapicf 
a  sketch,  and  if  we  exlend  the  bonndsofour  analysis^  it  wilf  no 
longer  be  in  our  poArertasay  any  thing  of  what  remains  to  be 
said  oonceming  the  general  character  and  principal  beautief 
and  defects  of  the  poem.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  known 
seema  to  be  that  this  Mortaign  was  in  his  youth  driven  from 
bis,paternal  inheritance  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  by  tho 
.  ravages  of  war^  that  he  then  betook  hi mpelf  to  the  trade  of  a 

Iirate^  in  which  he  had  made  his  name  long  formidable  and 
orrible  to  all  chrfstian  nations,  till  in  his  old  agiB^  remorse 
for  his  manifold  sins  was  at  length  awa^^ned  in  his  breast,  and 
lie  resolred  ^wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  d^ys  in.  prayer 
imd  penitence  on  the  solitary  island  of  Cylhera.  Iti  this 
situation  it  was  that  he  first  became  known  to  .  the  cbjistian 
bnight,  and  was  induced  to  embark  in  his  design  partly  ffom 
personal  aflEiection,  partly  from  a  longing  desir^  to-  revisit  hii^ 
.  <^wn  country,  and  partly,  we  may  perhaps  venlurte  to  presume, 
fsom  the  pious  wish  of^aiding  in  the  conversion  'of  aTurkisb 
lady  to  ike  true  fjsith.  , 

The  grief  and  despair  of  old  Hamet  at  the  elopement  of  all 
bis  daughters  it  would  be  difficult  to  express ;  and,  indeed^ 
liotil^ithstanding  his  being  a  dog  o^a  M.ahometan,  we  cannot 
ferbear  expressingour  opinion  thathe  was  rather  ill4reated' 
by  them  in  thai  affttir.  Very  prudently,  however,  he  makes 
vp  his  mind  tebear  his  loss  as  weH  as  he  is  able,  and  to^emedy 
the  disaster,  as.. far  as  it  is  not-remediless,  by  tkking  more 
especial  tfare  of  the  only  remaining*  Ireast^e  which  chance 
iias  restored  to  bis^posaessicm.  For  this  purpose,  while  he 
issues  orders  for  the  speedyejieeution  of  Alfred  and  Mortaign^ 
ivhoare  in  the  mean  time  closely  immured  in  the  saiHe  dun* 
geon,  he  aeeks.  a^afe  and  suitable  companion  for  2oraif{aV 
iolitude,  and  Jinds  her  whom  he  requires  in- a  slave  who  offers 
herself,  oT  sage  and  matronly  aspect,,  with  a  deportment  ma* 
lesttc,  though  subdued  by  gnef,  of  manneis  gentle,  soothing^ 
and  aflFecljooate,  and  such  as  bespoke  th|S  m^empry  of  iniic^ 
liiftber fortvoes.  *      \   ..    . 

^'  To  this  new  frieiid  Zor*ida  9M«i  beeomea  strongly  attach; 
fd  by  sympathy^ anri^tove^  i  oqf  is  M atilda  (the  name  of*  thlf 
chrisiian  s)ave>at  ail'.ie«satti|U}ted  bv  the  beauty  aod  natsr 
fortunes  crl:'l)«r*lnristi«s^i  <  Mtituai!  colifidence  succeeds  and 
.  ijth^  biddcft  sorrows  of  Matildn's  heHrt'find  relief  in  the  unre- 
jervecl commujovotsiions  of^ taieodship.  Ihiis  begios this  ^toijr 
^^e^c  past  life  and  jipi«^fortuitas« 

,*  Blest  was. my. fate,  in  youth  a  happy  bridal 
'    To  all  of  good,  to  all  of  great  allied, 
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*  And,  but  for  war  and  bf  Icful  tliirst  fof  fame   •  •     ^  .    ; 

if^X  rule  J  my  lord,  \  yet  bad  known  the  narne^ 
Nor  left  him  sluQiberingin  a  distant  grave^ 
I|f or,  galled  by  sad  reveries,  pined  a  tlave* 

V '  But  beayen  that  calls  us  from  the.  world  awajr^ 
Wills  that  oar  joys  should  last  bat  for  a  day  s 
And  lest  pn  thin^  below  ^e  fix  our  eyes, 
Charm'd  witjb  existence,  and  forget  the  skies^ 
JPreedoi^  frop  ill  is  )iappiness  at  best^ 
■  And  e'en  th^  very  summit  is  but  rest, 
^or  not  \n  youth  we  pluck  a  thornless  rose» 
And  all  our  af^er  way  is  dark  with  woes. 
A  bosom  husbandy  parent^  child,  and  friend, 
'Before bur  summons  to  the  grate  descend^ 
That,  sadly  robbM  on  every  coming  y^ar 
Of  soil^ething  loved,  that  changed  our  .Irishes  here. 
Life  weary  grown,  we  loath  our  dark  sojourn)  ^ 

And  wish  to  follow  whepceis  no  return. 

\  *  Iji  happy  ease,  highrbonour'd  and  jrenowned. 

At  England's  court  we  saw  a  year  go  round  ; 

'a  languid  frame,  a  calm  reflecting  mind, 

A  heart  to  gentle  offices  inclined,  * 

To  peaceful  studies  lurn'd  my  chosen  |ord 
'  From  deeds  of  ca.rnage  that  his  soul  abhorred  ;  .      '    ' 

On  afts,  that  sorted  irith  bis  nature,  bent,       * 
/  JKo  mpre  he  .sought  the  porgeous, tournament'^ 

But  left  the  shout  oi Victory  and  fame 
^  Tw  sterner  soulsi  and  limba  of  sturdier  fhuiva» 

Well  pleosfd  )  marH'd  him  bent  on  hettcr*d  lbrt«  -  < 

And  Nature's  book  with  piercing  ken  explore;        ^-  . 

The  moon's  cold  waning  ;^rum  what  hidden  source 

Tbefountainaflowcternalin  their  course  j    ... 

The  baleful  lights  that  shoot  athwart  tjtie  skie]^. 

And  stars  of  health  that  night  and  mornipg  rise  : 

These  and  the^  varied  use  of  fruit  or  flower, , 

And  minerals  of  dark  or  saving  power   :'*-*-- 

Be  strove  to  search  ;  and  as  through  Nature^s  lawi         \    ' 

He  traced  some  wonder  to  its  primal  cause^ 

Hapt  in  the  bold  pursuit,  his  Soaring  mind 

ToocVd  at  heaven-gate,  and  left  the  world  i>ehiiui. 

Put  next  with  ardent  scrutiny  he  ran 

iProm  Nature's  wenders  to  t|ie  wo^ks  of  man ;  . 
V  For  books,  and  iravelL'd  m^n,  who  held^resorft  * 

FroB^cvery  quarter  at  the  jK^i^ish  coorjt*  /      ..      • 
^  Bucfa  woadeta.told»  etchie:ved  by  hom^  haiul^ 

^1  i^ad^M.m  bur^to  visitferwgiil«Dd|«' 

;       .  .  f  "   ,  <.''.-..;» 

]y^,ti^a  ^oceedft  taelye  f^n  900099^  ^f  ^er  wf^pderiDg 
ih^bogh  the  \^^\d  witDnerbasbaad.  ia  com^liaacc  with  n» 
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Sosatiable  thirst  for  the  acqairemeot  of  knowkdf^.  After 
visiting  the  court  of  Constantinople^  they  set  tint  oh'their  re* 
turn  by  sea  through  the  Levant,  and  Mediterranean,  when 
~M  accident  of  the  most  painful  nature  detained  them'  nt  the 
island  of  Cythera.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew  liad  gone 
ashore  to  pass  the  hours  of  a  sUmnier  night  during  which  ^ 
thtir  vessel  lay  at  anchor  m  the  bay  ;  and,  among  the  rest^ 
'BlatiUa.  Ailibenien  beloiiging  to.the  patty,  tc^mpted  by 
(he  beanty  of  the  night,  wandered  in  different  directions  into^ 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the  women  left  alone  in  the  tent 
onUhesbore,  were  far  from  dreaming  of  danger,  when  sud*  ' 
denly  a  fierce  and  gloomy  ruffian  burst  in  upon  their  retire-* 
ment,  and  tcnre  from^  the  arms  of  Matilda  her  infant  daugh- 
ter. Unmoved  by  the  shrieks  and  agonies  of  the  distracted 
ftibther,  he  conveyed  away  the  little  treasure,  leaving  only 
the  sound  of  his  accursed  name  behind  bim--^and  that  name 
was  JfortotjfM  /  From  this  inauspicious  moment,  llatilda  ^ 
)iad  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  darling  infant  mpre.  But 
when^  after  the  .return  of  the  crew^  hour  after  hour  had  beeti 
▼ainly  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  retrace  the  stolen  treasure^ 
mt  lengtn  the  ven^ance  of  the  exasperated  Cbristktns  fell  on 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
,  exhausted  itselt  in  the  horrors  of  midhight  assault  and  con* 
llagration.    The  miserable  father  meditates  ^  yet  m<)re  sin- 

Euiar  revenge.  Before  quitting  for  ever  the  abhorred  coast, 
e  sees  the  infant  son  of  some  Turkish  lord,  wandering  at  a 
distance  from  Us  guardians,  in  the  recesses  of  a  garden,  by  th« 
aide  of  which  the  vessel  was  moored.  He  ]ea]^s  on  sbor^« 
seizes  on  his  prey,  and  carries  off  in  triumph  the  reprisal  sent 
by  fate.  As  the  first  transports  df  grief  yield  to  the  influence 
of  time,  the  place  of  the  little  Rosafoeile  in  her  mothePt 
beaK,  was^gradually  tuppli^d  by  the  opening  perfections  o( 
thechangeKng  boy.  *  Both  patents  agreed  to  educate  him  asr 
their  own  son,  and  called  him  by  the  name  i^  Alfred.  M^ 
SDy  other  cifcumstancea  are  added,  too  tedioua  to  be  here  re- 
|>eated,  but  which  leave  no  doubt  either  with  the  reader  or 
liiih  Zoraida^  the  bearer  of  the  story,  that  this  Alfred  is  the 
•ame  with  the  unhappy  youth  now  about  to  suffer  Ibrloveof 
ber  in  the  dungeons  of  her  father. 

Meanwhile  the  story  of  Matilda  verges  to  «  coitclusioo. 
Alfred  had  not  yet  attained  the  years  of  manhood  when 
De  Coarcy  (his  fatherly  adoption)  not  yet  ti^  of  wan* 
dering,  resolves  to  vittit  rtie  holy  sepulchre.  Matilda  who 
had  ne^er  yet  abandoirred  the  partner  of  her  eiifUest  affec- 
tions, insists  on  her  privilege  to  bear  him  company.  Yeara 
limd  now  passed  dhvay  since  their  separation  from  Alfred ;  De 
Conrcy  had  perished  m  tti^  Syrian  iesert«  and  after  « Idog 
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•cft^fs  of #lfMi|pe  and  varioos  adveotaret,  Matilda  herself  bad, 
finaly  become  the  slate  of  Hamet,  lord  of  Cy tbera. 

The  coQcltision  of  this  eventful  ttory>  so  far  as  regard«< 
the  two  personages  now  on  the  stage^may  perhaps  be  alrea^ 
dy  anticipated.  Matilda  tends  her  relation  by  recurring,  to 
the  image  of  her  l6ng-los(  daughter*  whose  infant  person  she 
describes  with  all  a  mother's  fondness,  and  adds  the  recol*  ' 
lection  of  one  peculiar  mark  of  identity,  the  impression  of  a 
rose-bud  on  her  breast.  .  The  tale  proceeds  ia  Ibe  wordi  of 
the  poet  himself :  ,      "  *\ 

*  Not  to  cold  clfs  I  sing,  hot  those  alone  ^ 

Who  every  change  of  Yaried  bliss  have  kaown^ 

The  bitter  dregs  of  misery  have  drained, 

Have  felt  a  pkasui*e  to  its  utmost  strain'd. 

And  rapture  drawn  so  finely  that  it  pain'd  ^ 

For  only  those  can  paint  the  wild  delight)  s 

Wbeii  kindred  souls  by^ome  rare  chance  anitt, 

"When  each  to  meet  another  self  has  sigh*d,  V 

And  sought,  for  ever  bafled  and  dented, 
-The  heart's  dull  void  and  idle  space  to  fill  ^ 

With  something  stl^l  unfound,  regretted  still  t 

But  should  we  find,  as  onward  we  pursue, 

IVhom  the  soul  <:hose,  allied  by  nature  too 

Wbate'er  our  ke^n  ambition  hoped  before,  j 

^  The  pompof  power,  or  mines  ofgddenore^  ,, 

With  all  of  honour  and  wiib  all  uf  joy , 
3  Were  to  thi^t  treasure  but  a  worthless  toy* . 

*/  *  Matilda's  joy  I  leave  to  those  alone  ~^] 

To  tell  in  word«,  who  feelingly  have  known, 
When  blushing  no)v,  now  cb4nged  to  deadly  pal^^ 

'^  She  saw  Zorajda  drink  the  wondrous  lale,     '  '  ^ 

Till  alt  o'erpi)wer*d  upon  ber  neck  she  fell, 

S  Her  very  child,  her  own  lost  Rosabelle**  ' 

Theonly  remaining  object  with  both,  is  to  hasten  to  tbt 
oeU  of  the  captives,  and  concert  snch  measures  asoiay,  if  pos* 
aible,  yet  save  them  from  the  ignominious  fate  to  which  they 
are  dooined.  For  this  purpose,  intelligence  is  instantl  v  con* 
yeyed  to  old  Hamet  of  the  wondrous  tale  which  Matilcla  has 
to  unfold;  and,  as  it  opens  iipon  his  astonished  ear^^'bia 
tbouffhts  are  recallkd  to  the  memory  of  events  long  passed 
fnd  almost  forgotten,  which  finally  terminates  in  a  new  anid 
yet  mar«  surprising  discovery,  that  the  supposed  Alfredj 
the  pretended  Selim,  is  no  other  thaa  his  own  son,  who  had 
been  lost  in  infancy  before  be  was  even  known  to  bis  father. 
f»d  to  whose  plaee  the  courtiers,  respooiAble  for  tbe^  fate  cf^ 
ftieir mailer's  ebild^faadsabitttttted  a  spurtoni  daughter  im 
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ihe  pefson  of  Rosabelle.  Morlaign  10,  as  may.  be  sopppseSi 
the  unravelle'r  of  this  mysterious  .and  twisted  plot,  and  ia 
pardoned  his  past  iniquities  in  virtue  of  his  late  confession^ 
and  of  the  happiness  which  it  has  at  length  spread  over  the 
whole  faipily  so  lately  devoted  to  woe  and  inisery;        . 

The  conclusion  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  practice  pt 
romance:  Alfred,  so  long  educated  in  the  christian  faith^ 
can  by  no  arsumenls  be  prevailecton  to  return  to  the  su- 
perslitipn  of  his  forefathers ;  and  Hamet,  finding  that  bis  son 
disdiiins  to  be  converted,  rather  than  be  left  alone,  consents 
to  be  initialed  liimselfin  the  mysteries  of  the  triie  religion. 
His  three  daug;hters  already,  christians,  return  from   Italy 

'  with  their  several  lords,  to. be  present,  at  .the  sqlemnization 
of  the  eajibusals^iietwjeen  Alfred  and  his  Zoraida;  soon  af- 
ter which,  the  old  father  relinquisbe^  ^iihoiit  a.  sigh  hi$ 
•tolitary  lordship  of  Cythera,  and  accbmpanies  tAefour  happj^ 
kounles  on  their  voyage  to  the  land  of  Christendom. 

Air.  Blapd  in*general  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  per«> 
feet  originality  throughout  his  poem.  One  striking  instance 
iotbe  contrary  alone,  perhaps  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  the  conversation  (in  the  first,  or  .second,  canto) 
between  Alfred  and  Zoraida,  which  must  remind  every  reader 
.  of  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  bdt  itiore  from  its  gtbtieral  con« 
struction  than  from  any  immediate  resemblance  of  words  and 
ientences.  The  beauty  of  the  passage  referred  to  inay,  bow* 
ever,  claim  forgiveness  even  from  the  critics  least  disposed  to 
(lardon  instances  of  literary  imitation. 

We  have  been  anaUe,  ioL  the  course  of  this  analysis,  id 
give  any  apeciineiis  df  Mr.  Bland's  peculiar  talent  for  descrip- 
five  poeti^*;  for  which  we  liave  given  him  ample  credit  on 
former  occasions,  and  of  which  the  Fodr  Skves of  Cythera. 
affii/d  many  brilliant  passages,  though  ndt  ^o  profusely  scat* 
teredasintheEdwyandElgiva  and  Sir  Everard. 
^^  V\'ith  regard  to  another  quality,  for  which  the  present  poetu 
ii  more  peculiarly  distinguishable  from  both  of  those  whicK 
p'receded  it,  that  of  hiiniour  and'  occasional  satire,  we  find 
cons  derc;b!e  difficulty  in  expressing,  and  even  in  making  up^ 
our  opinion  at  dll.  Whatever  may  be  Mr*  Bland's  merit  m 
this  respect,  we  are  Very  apprehensive  that  it  will  not  be 
generally  relished  br  understood.  What  we  said  of  the  con- 
cluding poemtn  the  first  of  the  twb  volumes  itnder  review 

-  appjie^  with  equal  force  to  eVery  [iassdffe  of  a  similar  nature 
whiph  occurs  in  his  principal  work.  The  farce  is  a  great 
deal  ^oi)  bi'oad  for  the  fastidious  spirit  of  (he  age,  and  the 
contest  is  rendered  ^till  more  glaring  by  Mr.  B.*s  own  fasti:: 
dioujsness  (which  ii  jraftiljr  disceraibli^)  on  oioilt  subjects  bf 
geheiral  critibisol^ 
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^ut  if  we  baife  some  doabt  whether  Mr.  B.  u  strictly 

I  ckfebsibie  on  i\m  pointy,  qh.  anolher,  where   it  is  eqiiniljr! 

I  pro^bleth^t  be  will  be  at  issu^with  the  poblic  taste  of  the; 

I  age,  we^re  aod  ever  shall  be  refldy  tp  support  his  cause  to. 

I  ~  the  utmost' of  our  abilities.  VVeJiave  h.eaj-dil  said  that  he' 
is  much  too  simple  and  unornamented  for  the  true  standard 
of  English  poetry,  but  if  it  be  admitted,  (as  we  think  it  must) 
that  tiiere  is  no  indecent  familiarity  or  debus'ng  vulgarity  .in. 
his  Myle^  thiii  his  Versification  19  al^rays  corlrect,  thinly  , and* 
e.|[piessive,  and  his  thoughts  eqitally  firee  from  dr.Vellidg 
childishness  and  weak  bomb  ist,  we  conceive  that  the  obje^c- 
tifoo  resolves  itself  into  this^that  he  has  sense  to  see  and  ti^l 
that  ]^try  is  ricliendugh  m  herliativ^  charms  without  the- 
aid  of  foreign  ostentatipa  and  glitter.  ^    * 


Art*  Vl,-^The  History  of  H(trhadoe$,  from  the  Jirt^  TH^- 

c&veryofthe  htand,  in  the  ytar   H»0>,  titl  the  Accession  nf 

.  Lord   Seaforth,  1 80 1.     By    John  it* oyer.    4to.  pp^  (i08,' 

Maw'man.  Ib08.  *  ' 

THE  pr^ent  an^ple  quarib  will,  no  douW,'  be  an  accept 
table  present  lo  the  inhabitabts  of  Barbadoes,  or.  toi  tijtose 
%rh6  have  property  of  conn^ections.  in  the  island  ,)^p^tbe. 
general  reader  the  transacUons  of  this  small  island,.  >vpj^  be 
&8S  interesting';  but  even  the  general  reader  will  pfyFiAse 
some  of  the  detaijsin  this  ^olume  with  a  ded^iee  of  ifiterest^ 
proportioned  not  to  the  actual  Hiagnitude  of  the  traftsap^ 
tions,  but  to  the  virtues  or  the  talents  of  the  actors,  C(»m* 
pared  with  the  confined  sphere  in  wiUetl  they  were  |»k«red. 
We  see  the  same  passions  developing  their  ejTectSitWbieh'- 
operate  with  so  much  force  in  larger  Gummunitie8.—\V«{4ie< 
hold  a  spirit  of  ambitious  usurpation,  or  of  seltish  r.iip  ii:iiy^ 
often  actuating  the  executive  government,  and  irsisttcl 
^  with  no  common  pertinacity  amd  patriotism  hy  the'  legisla- 
ture  or  genie ral  assembly,  and  the  people.  We  often*  see 
the  legislature  of  ih IS  islantl  reSisliug  the  encroachmenta  of 
he  Executive,  and  manifeiting  a  spirit  uf  liberty,  which  -Ur 
£ot  always  displayed  even  by  an  English  parliament.  ;. 

j^mohg  the  political  characters  mentioned  in  t,Uji9  yuUime^ 
^bire  are  several  which  we  regard. with  uufeigned  natisiac^. 
lioc4  as  men  whose  *talents  were  uniforuil|r  d»cec*led4<»  the 
pubtcgood.  '  Were  we  to  sigualiie  oae^it  these  beyuiid  tl;e 
rest  i  would  be  Sir  Jotm  Gay  Alleyne,  who  was,  for  many 
years^  speaker  to  the  general  assembly.  The.  public  hteof 
this  min  was  directed  exelusivelyio  one  gnat  object^  the 
goo4  oi  the  state  in  which  be  was  born.  % ;  a  « 
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^TfcewdhrR  of  6i%ceun!ty,»  m  Mr.  Poyertayt;  •^-wtsUiA  prB 
ODiry  witb  of  his  heart ;  but^  like  m^y  oAtm  pttriou  nnd  philan* 
thropist*;^  his  ciniiKnt  services  txperi«iiocd  iio- return  but  thai  of 
ingratitttdet-— When  h«  fetir4B4  from  tha  pablit  scent,  cvan  th# 
poor  vnsubstaiitial  tribute  of  a  vote  of  thankawaa^mthhoMM  fro» 
the  venmble  patriot.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyse  the  narrative  of  tbis^work^ 
but  $hall  notice  a  few  particulars,  and  ooakeJa  few  extracts^ 
%tbi0b  the  general  reader  ia  likely,  ttr  deem  most  Worthy  ol 
pcrijsa). 

The  fees  of  office  in  this  islaodj  though  fixed  by  a  laWj 
aecfm;. still  tp  te  left  in  ao  unsettled  state^  as  if  no  law 
bad  been  passed. 

'  This  evil^'^ui^s  Mr«  Poytr,  *  is  principally  owinf^  to  the  »iscUe« 
vous  policy  of  bestowing  the  most  lucrative  emj)]oyments  in  the  island 
oir  persons  resM^nii  in  Eiigiaind.  These  offices  are  executed  by  depa^. 
^eSt  wboliNra  them  from  thepateuteesut  an  annual  rent,  far  exee^d^ 
ing  their  4'eal  value.  The  remetly  is  obvious,  Were  all  patent  ofilces 
executed  by  their  principals,  the  legal  emoluments  of  each  would  be  % 
fiiSciejit^oropetisation  to  an  able,  upright  officei^  without  resohing 
to  the  u.Djui»tifiAb1e  means  now  practised ;  the  money,  which  is  now 
remitted  to. Great  Britain,  to  pamper  the  needy  minions  of  a  cour^ 
Ihvpuhte,  !i^uuld  be  expended  at  hon>e;  and,  in  the  course  of  itf 
eirciil^non,  repleni&h  the  sources  from  whence  it  had  been  drawn* 
The  exceptive  authority  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  country,  ill 
l^itorai,  benefited  by  the  accession  of  the  talents  of  aiMinber  of  in- 
teHlfent  aofeb^  ea^jpfoyed  in  the  various  departments  of  goyeriu. 

The  follo«iik|f  ii  th«  otigioal  narrative  of  the  aflflfctitig  ato« 
ryof  Inkie  Aftd  Yarico,  divested  of  the  embellishments  of 
poetry') 

*  An  English  ship  having  put  into  a  bay,  stet*  some  of  her  men 
iishore  to  try  what  victuals  or  water  they  could  find  a  but  the  In^ 
dians  perceiving  them  togofkr  into  the  country,  intercepted  ,  them 
eti  their  return  and  fell  upon  tliem,  chasing  them  into  a  wood, 
WBerc  some  were  taken,  /and  some  killed.  A  young  man  wiipsi 
ifdme  was  Ihckle,  Straggling  from  the  Vest,  was  met'  by  an  Indim 
inaid^who,  upon  the 'first  sight,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  hid  hm 
olose  /rom  hter  countrymen  in  a  cave,  and  there  fed  him  till  tiey 
eoold  iiafely  go  do^n  to  the  shot^,  where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor  tx-^ 
peeling  the  reiawi  of  fheh*  friends.  But  at  last  seeing  them  up<rn  the 
sbore^  the.beat>w«»  sent  lor  Vbe^,  took  theih  on  board  and  biougbt 
thevi  jinay.  ,  Bat  tbeyouth,  when  became  to  Barbado^s,  forf^t  the 
kkadn^s  of  iIm  poor  maid,  who  hadventurid  her  life  for  btsaa^ty^ 
%nd^ol4  i^r  fui>«  slaie^  And  so  foer  Farito  to  her  love  lost  b^ 
liberty/  .       . 
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''it'VNil  rwiiiily  ht  perceivcNl,>DW  much  this  sioopl^  laUliftf^  « 
hetA.  eiBMUsbe<t'  by  the  creaUYe  imagination  and  <fescriptive  powert  \ 
pf  A44i^n*      Anil  it  is  finnlu^to  addy  though  it  is  too  obvious  to 
esciipe   ab«<Kry4^io»,   that  similar  artifices  and  etaggerations  hayp 
b«efi  successfully  eoiplo^edin  later  times  to  inftame  the 'passions  an4^ 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  credulous  misinformed  Euro|>ean5  on  the 
subject  of  West  Indian  slavery.    It  does  not,  however^  appear,. tha^    . 
the  Jady  possessed  any  remarkable  share  of  delicacy,  since  it  is  re? 
ported  by  Ligon,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  her,  and  rt«   ' 
ceired  many  offi<^s  of  kiadness  at  her  bands  '^that  she  would  not  be 
wooed  by  any  means  to  wear  clothes."     Nor  does  she  seem  to  Havt- 
been  much,  effected  by  the  ingratitude  of  her  perfidious  betrayei^ 
''  Her  excellent  shape  and  colour,  which  was  a  pure  bright  bays    ^ 
and  small  breasts,  with  nipples  of  porphyria/' were  Irresistible    air    - 
tractions,  and  she  soon  consoled  herself,  in  the  arms  of  another 
lover*     In  short,  '^  she  chanced  to  be  with  child  by'a  christian  ser- 
vant, and  lodging  in  an  Indian  house,  amongst  the  other  women  of 
her  own  country,  and  being  very  great  with  child,  so  that  her  timo 
Was*  come  to  be' delivered,  she  walked  doumto  a  wood,  and  there,  by 
the  fide  of  a  pond^   brought  herself  a-bed;  and  presently  washing    :' 
ber  child,  in  thrc*e  hours  time  came  home  with  a  lusty  boy,  frolic.  ' 
and  lively."      Who  could   suppose  that  this  is  the  same  u^fortu*    '"- 
nate  female,  ojf  whom  ^o  much  has  beea  said  and  nung  1>y  moralists, 
poets  and  historians ;  whose  hapless  fate  has  caused  such  lively  sen«     * 
tations  in  the  tender  minds  of  Cui'ope^s  philanthropic  sOh»? 'No  >;^' 
mpotogy,  it  4s  presumed,  will  be  thought  necessary  for  this  mtrtutb 
ftudauthentic  account  of  the  celebrated  Bellt  SauDage^  whose  iiirrofigs 
have  bef;n  amplified  and   recorded  by  the  ablest  pens ;  and  whose 
imagiiiary  sorrows  have  drawn  the  tear  of  sympathy  from  the  bri^l* 
iMteyes;'    •  •      '  ' 

Tb  ihe  year  1 6?  5,  Barbadoes  was  desolated  by  one  oF  ihAtt 
dreadful  hurricanes  which  often  occur  in  thie  Wesl'lndiet, 
but  this  storm  was  assocrated  with  a  singular  circumstante  ' 
which  incline  us  to  quote  the  description  which  Mr.  Foyer 
h^  l^iven  of  the  eyent* 

*  The  new  governor  fixed  the  seat  of  governiment  ml  FontdieUe ; 
but  be  had  not  enjoyed  this  situation  long,  when  the  country  was 
almost  laid  waitt  by  one  ef  the  most  tremeo^otts  hurricanes  that 
ever  scoui^ed  a  guilty  land.  Neither  the  palace^  nor  the  cot,  escaped 
the  (destructive  violence  of  this  awful  visitation.  Neither  tree,  fio^ 
bouse^  were  left  standings  except' the  few  whtcb  were  sheHer^  by 
some  neighbouring  hill  or  ciift.  >  The  face  /of  tile  coiiiitry  exhibili^d 
0ne  continued  scene  of  desolation*  So  complete  %as  the  destruc* 
Hon  of  the  sugar  works,  on  the  several  plantiirteas,tbat  it  was  nearly 
two  years  before  they  could  be  repsitfed,  or  put  into  a  condition  to 
l^new  the  business  of  sugaiwmaking,  Nur  was  the  crop  of  proyi^^ 
eioBs  sparred  from  t!ie  general  devastation;  aml,to<add  to  the  cala* 
mi^f  ^gbt  ¥ft)uabV>bfpS|  laden  with  the  pfoduca  of  the  country, 
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Wre  sunk  or  ttrandi^d,  in  Carlisre  Bay.  In  Speight's  Town  eYerjr 
bouse  was  eitfH-r  Mown  down  or  materiallj  inlureJ,  Several  fstmU 
lies  were  buned  in  the  ruins  of  their  fallen  habitations;  and  tber^ 
was  scarcely  one  but  lamented  some  relution,  friend,  or  acquain- 
tance, ^wept  to  an  untimely  grave.  ArtiiHst  this  scene  of  ruin.and 
miser);,  the  fnte  of  Major  Sireate  ahd  bis  fair  bride  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  its  whimsical  singularity.  They  biid  been  married 
.  thar  evening,  at  the  plantation  called  Anderson's,  but  the  pitiless' 
storm,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  blew  them  from 
their  bridal  chamber  ^  and,  >rith  relentless  fury,  lodged  them  inii 
{>imploe  hedge.  In  this  bed  of  thorns  they  were  found  the  next 
morning,  incapable  of  manifesting  those  tender  attentions  ^hicb  their 
bew'formed  relation  demanded,  or  affording  each  other  the  assist- 
ance whieh  th^ir  comfortless  condition  required.'  , 

The  reflections  which  the  author  ha$  scattered  ttirppgh  this 
work  usually  evince  great  good  sense,  and  they  .are  .often 
Very  fdrcibly  expressed.  Tlie  observations  which  Mr.  Poycr 
makes  on  an  inipoliticlaw,wbich  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Barbadoes  soon  after  the  hurricane,  which  we  have  men* 
tiotied  abovejShow  thattheauthor  is  acquainted  with  ihegreat 
principles  of  poUlical  oecpnotny ;  and  that  the  force  of  bis 
temarks  is  not  impaired  by  any  imbecility  in  his  diction. 

*  To  check  the  nefarious  practfces  of  forestallers  and  mono|lo^ 
iizers ;  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  plenty,  and  to  avert  tbe  horrors  of 
famine ;  or  eveh  to  guard  against  the  distresses  attending  a  partial 
failure  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  undertakings  of  so  much 
bumnnity  and  bmeficence,  that  any  proposal  for  effecting  them  will 
readily  meet  the  approbation  of  benevolent  minds,  and  gain  tbe 
applause^of  those  superficial  thinkf  rs  who  compose  the  bulk  of  man* 
kind^  Biit  these  important  objects  are  not  to  be  attained  by  arbi* 
trary  prohibitions.  Commerce  visits  only  those  climes  in  which  it  ^ 
is  cherished  by  the  genius  of  liberty.  Trade,  like  watery  should  bi 
Uff  to  form  its  own  level ;  and,  although  many  modeirate  and  Sensi- 
ble men  may  object  to  this  maxim,  as  affording  too  gi*eat  tatitiide  to 
commercial  monopoly,  there  certainly  is  less  danger  in  leavihg  tha 
merchant  to  exercise  bis  own  discretion^  than  in  cramping  and  de-  ' 
pressing  the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation,  by  rigorous  and  injudi- 
cious restrictions.  High  prices,  and  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  will' 
be  the  fatal  consequences  of  destroying  or  discoui'aging  a  competi* 
tion  in  the  market,  by  prohibitory  regulations.  The.inutual  wants 
of  mankind,  form  the  active  principle  which  gives  life  toeommtice,' 
and  by  which  alone  it  caa  be  saffcly  re^^Uted.    ' 

'  The  traders  of  Barbadoes  may  be  divided  into  three  distiiuct 
clas^e^;  the  importer,  the  retailer,  and  the.  huckster;  allofwbom 
are  useful  in  their  several  voc^ions.  Throfigh  them,  tbe  commo* 
dities  imported  from  obr^d  are.  dispersed  among  tbe  people,,  in 
such  quantities,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  are  best  suited  to  the  ne^ 
cessities  ^nd  conYeniencies.pf  the  consumers.The  twoformcfr  clants 
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are  tibt  infrequently  anited  in  the  sara«  persorv.  They  ougdt,  however, ' 
to  be  considered  s^-parate.  The  merchant  who  is  en^ged  in  extensive 
concerns  and  imports  large  cArgoe^  of  provisions,  geneVafly  finds  it 
Aiore  convenient  and  advantageous  to  dispose  of  his  coninioditiesfo 
tbe  retailer,  in  large  quanlities,  and  at  a  proporfionable.  reduction 
olF  price,  than  to  await' the  tediuiis  and  precarious  sale  of  them  to 
^ihe  consumer.  Sbmetiines  the  case  may  be  difTererit  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  would  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  the  option. 

*  The  retailer,  again,  confined  to  an  inland  traffic,  by  the  small- 
fiess  of  his  capital,  orii  timidiiy  to  adventure,  derives  an  advantage 
in  buying  the  articles  in  which  he  deals  by  wholesale,  and  revendirig 
them  at  an  advance,  which  yet  exceeds  not  the  prices  »i  whicH  they 
might  have  beeh  boiight  from  the  importer,  had  he  retailed'  them. 
IITs  profits  consist  in  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  re. 
-t4)l  prices*  This  eicess  is  commonly  less  in  Bart^adoes  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  new  world,;,  evidently  owing  to  the  competition 
vebich  prevaiU  amgn|r.  that   description  of  people  in  this  island:  a 

~ circumstance  tbat  will  ever  prove  the  most  effectual  counterpoise  to 
combinations  among  ft»restaUers  and  regrators,  and  is  the  main  spring  / 
hy  wh.icb  trade  wijl  correct  its  own  aberratiohs*. 

*  To  elucidate  this  doctrine,  let  us  advert  to  a  case  which  fre- 
quently  happens;  t)uring a  general  scarcity  of  articles  of  the  first 
necessUy,  a  vessel  laden  with  born  and  flour  arrives  with  a  supercargo 
iMi  board..  It  may  not  be  conformable  to  the  orders,  nor  suit  the  con* 
venience  of  ibis  factor  to  retail  his  cargo.  Dispatch  is  the  life  of 
baMiiess,  and  the  vessel  may  be  required  to  discharge,  her  cargo, 
ihd  to  return  without  delay;  yet,  were  the.  absurd  Jaws  against 
monfipoliting  executed  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  which  dictated 
them,  no  merchant  could  veilture  to  purchase  the  whole,  of  any 
pari  of  the  icar^o,  hy  wholesale  to  i'evend  ;  because,  in  so  doing,  he 
wbold  render  himself  obnoxious  to  pUnishment  as  a  forestaller.  The 
conseqnenca  is  obvious ;  the  vessel,  by  a  ridiculous  policy,  is  driven 
from  our  ports,  and  the  j[H?ople,  in  a  state  of  tdntalism,  continue  in 
V^ant  of  those  supplies  which,  but  atilomeht  beforcf,  had  been  with- 
in their  reach.  Or  Suppose  the '  market  should  be  sufficiently 
tempting  to  induce  the  supercargo  to  land  his  goods ;  to  conrpensate 
himself  for  his  trouble,  expense,  and  detention,  he  will  sell  therii  at 
the  highest  retail  prices.  Thus  a  stranger  will  enjoy  those  lucra- 
tive advantages  which,  undejr  a  wiser  and  more  equitable  system, 
'^putd  have  centered  among  our  own  countrymen. 

*This  species  of  traffic  which  thelaw,  urider  the  Specious  pretext 
^f  preventing  fi»restaUing  ^nd  risgritting,   most  linwisely  discounte-- 
nances,  far  froni  being  dietri mental,  is,  in   face,  brghly  beneficial  * 
fco  the  public;     A  Urge  capital  is  thus  employed,  which,  in  so  small 
a  community,  would  otherwise  remain  inactive  and  useless ;  the  im« 
porter  is  accommodated  and  benefited  by  facilitating  his  sales;  it 
gi'yee  energy  to  industry  ;  affords  bread,  to  a  considerable  number  of. 
■  useful  ciiiai^ns  ;  aiid  furnishes  the  consumer  with  the  articles  of  do- 
^  tafe^lte  accommodation  in  more  convenient  quantities,  and  as.cheap  at . 
^rtotiM  baVe  purchased  them  from  the  original  importer.    It  some- 
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Mpct  bsppens  tb%t  Ab  TtlQa  of  the  merelii^tidiie  N  enliMted  aftef 
getting  ioto  this  intermediate  channel  of  diffusion;  but  this  is  not 
•Q  much  Owing  to  any  radical  defect  in  the  synteb  for  which  I  con- 
tendf  as  to  the  intervention  of  casualties  to  which  mercantile  af&ifa 
•re  peculiarly  liable.  The  prices  of  goods  are  augmented  by  var* 
rious  causes  indepenJent  of  monopolizers.  Supplies  from  abroad 
fndy  be  intercepted  by  the  enemyt  or  may  experience  •  temporary 
Inspenbion  from  opposing  elements,  And' other  disastrous  means* 
In  all  these  cases  the  holders  of  provisions  will,  unquestionably^  em* 
brace  the  favourable  opportunity  of  reimbursing  themselves  for  the 
losses  which  both  importer  and  retailer  top  often  sustain  from  a^c* 
cidentfty  which  no  human  sagacity  can  foresee,  not*  human  judgment 
prevent.  And  where  is  the  harm  in  this  ^  The  planter  strives  to 
<>btain  the  best  price  that  he  can  get  for  the  produce  of  his  fields,  aiii 
•prely  the  merchant  h  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  in  the  dispom 
of  his  commodities*' 

The.freedoor  of  the  press^  on  whitb^  id  the  present  adTati» 
*  eed  state  of  civilization^  the  liberty  of  the  subject  so  imme^  ^ 
dintely  depends,  is  well  understood  by  the  historian  of  Bat^ 
bacioes.  Under  thegofernoient  of  Lord  Howe  a  weekly  pa* 
per.  w^s  established  under  the  title  of  the  Qarbadoes  Ga^tte^ 
^  Che  circulaUoo  of  which  greatly  tended  to  enlighten  the 
sentiments  of  the  people^,  and  to  produce  a  jqpior^  vigilant 
regard  to  public  opinion  io  the  conduct  of  (Jie  magmtra^., 

*  There  is/  says  Mr.  Poyer,  '  no  stronger  princij^le  in  human  na'* 
tnre  than  the  fear  of  shame.  The  freedom  of  the  press  derives  its  uti* 
lity  from  its  inf^ence  over  this  powerful  spring  of  action ;  and  fur* 
Ai'shes  the  only  weapon  which  can  be  safely  and  effectually  employed 
against  folly  and  corruption  acting  with  authority.  The  man  in  office 
who  fears  not  tooffend  against  the  laws  of  his  country  and  his  Godt 
when  be  can  do  so  with  the  prospect  of  legal  impunity  ;s  often  restrain* 
ad  from  the  commissionof  injustice  and  oppression  b>  the  dread  ^fhav^i 
ing  his  crimes  revealed,  and  of  being  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  execra^ 
tioii  of  mankind  by  means  of  an  open  press*  Hence  the  arbitrarv 
iruler,  the  corrupt  magistrate,  and  the  profligate  legislator,  of  all 
countries,  have  ever  been  inimical  to  the  lil^erty  of  ihe  prtss^  and 
anxious  to  deprive  the  sjubject  of  the  privilege  of  canvassing  tlte  mei««^ 
il^ures  of  government^  and  scrutinising  the  conduct  of  thos«  who  art 
placed  in  authority  overus«     Happily,  by  the  principles  of  theBri- 

.  ^sh  constitution,  the  people  ate  themselves  the  guardians  of  this  in«. 
estimable  privilege  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the.  hanfds  of  a  jury  of 

,  fikrSadiaiis,  it  will  never  be  impaired,  nor  surrendered  to  the  rudjC^ 

,  gripe  of  depostism.* 

We  shall  not  detail  the  accounts  which  to  often  occnr  iol 
this  volame  of  the  dispntes  which  have  a(  times  happiened 
between  tha  difierent  govefnors  of  the  island,  and  the  ge-* 
i(ff»l^#imb)j^» .  On  mo»to(  Akoai  ocoaiiona  tb^  aMCOir 
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h\f  a|ipeiir  (o  have  manifested  a  laudable  degree  iQif4ftnir^irj 
iBiid  ao  enlightened  to ve  of  liberty. — Among  tne  governors  we 
iliecl  with  a  few  instances  of  folly,  of  avarice,  and  injtf8tice\ 
••-bnt  the  majority  appear  to  have  exhibited  as  much  vir* 
tne  and  talent  as  are  usually  found  in  such  appointments.^-* 
Their  characters  seem  to  be  impartially  appreciated  by  Mj;. 
Toyer.-^M r.  P.  has  not  givjen  any  account  of  the  naturaf 
history  ofBarbadoes,  which  would  have  made  a^  consider/*^ 
'  able  addition  to  the  value  of  his  work;*^and  haVe  excited 
a  more  lively  and  general  interest  in  the  perasaL— •Boi 
what  he  has.done,  he  has  certainly  done  well  ;  and  tbeexe«* 
cntion  of  the  artisteeems  to  surpass  the  value  of  the  ndate^ 

S*als«— Perspicuity,  and  force'chpracterize  the  style  of  lhi$ 
tstory;  and  indeed  the  n%rration^the  sentiments,   and  th< 
diction  are  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  ^    ^ 


Art.  VII— TAf  History  of  Don  Fr^nchco  dt  MirMda'i 
Atttmpt  to  effect  a  devolution  in  South  Amnica.in  A 
Series  of  Lett&M^.  By  Jama  Biggs.  Revised,  corrected,  * 
and  enlarged.  To  which  are  annexed  Sketches  of  the  Lift 
9f  Miranda,  and  geographical  Notices  of  Caraccas.  pp^ 
S]£.7s;6rf.    Goddard,Pall-MalL    ISOf). 

IN  the  preface  to  this  volume  it  is  said  that  'the  facta 
came  within  the  observation  of  the  writer,  or  were  obtained 
by  careful  inquiry/  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  letters;  in  which,  from  the  desultory  modeof  thereUtion 
it  is  difficult  la  trace  any  distinct  and  ordeily  narrative* 
The  author^  who  had  joined  the  expedition  of  General  Mi^ 
randa^  in  hope, ns  he  telts  us/ of  honourand.  its  reward;' 
Was  embarkt^d  onboard  the  Leand^r^  a  ship  of  about  two 
hncdred  tons  burden,  which  had  beeii .  fitted' out  at  New 
York,  by  thai  mysterious  adventurer.  The  professed  object 
of  Miranda  was  to  revolutionize  the  continent  of  Soutb 
Amenca,  to  deliver  the  inhabitants  from  the  Spanisfi  yoke^ 
and  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government.  This 
might  appear  a  very  philauthropic  attempt  on  the  part' of 
General  M  .  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  be^n  so  regard^ 
by  the  inhabitants,  ^ho  made  no  effotis  to  second  bis^f^ipcraifs 
^intentlfins. 

Miranda,  like  other  great  schemers,  bad  reckoned  withoalT 

lita  boat.     Hie  ha»J  relied  on  the  warm  and  Beaious  compere- 

ttoa^f  tfhe  colonists;  bat  they  had  either  no  confidence  in 

iiis  promises,  cm*  feic  no  sympathy  in  the  political  sentiments 

m!Mk>  be  ftianiiBttad  la  bis  |itoclainati0D.    Minlbda^  wiif 
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had  ii|it  learned,  a  lesson  of  bumiltty  by  serving  under  thi 
egoistical  Dumourier.  in  the  Nelherlands^  seems  to  have 
greatly  over-rated  his  own  capacity  of  mischiefs  lo  have 
aggrstndized  hi^  own  self-iniportaDce  beyond  all  reasonably 
dimensions^  and  to  have  imagined  that  if  he  pnly'showeS 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  Aperica,  thousands  wouI4 
flock  to  bis  standard^  and  inbale  the  spirit  of  liberty  fromi 
the  ^oil  on  which  it  stood* 

Miranda  had  certainly  inspired  these,  or  similar  hopes;  in 
the  body  of  his  followers ;  but  they  were  miferabty  dlsap^ 
pointed  by  the  event.  The  Spanish  colonists,  who  are,  per- 
haps,even  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  state^under 
the  dominion  of  the  priests,  manifested  no  desire^  to  throw 
of  the  superstition  of  tyranny,  or  the  tyranny  of  superstition* ' 
It  is  not  certain  (hat  the  people  felt  wha^  Miranda  termed 
the  oppression  of  the  mother  country;  and, if  they  did^ 
they  did  not  wish  to  venture  on  a  hazardous  revolutionqiry 
experiment,  under  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  very  equivocal 
ch^rskcier,  at  the  head  of  a  motley  group  of  free*booter«,aii4  * 
«()yentureri^  of  every  denpmioation; 

The  following  is  Bu  account'pf  the  curiqus spectacle  which 
wase^hihiled  on  board  the  {jeander,  M^hich  was  to  betir  the 
ti^dings  of  liberty  and  independence  to  (he  Spanish  main. 

'One  side  of  the  quarter«Heck,'  says  the  author,'  is  oQcupied  by 
a  printing  press,  at  wbi^h  several  young  men  of  that  profession  arjs* 
Losy  in  striking  off  the  generates  proclamations  to  the  people  of 
South  America,  and  setting  the  types  for  printing  our  commisad^ns*^ 
'th^  other  si()e  is  taken  up  with  two  groupes  of  Mars'  youngest 
9^Sf  employed  with  military  books ;  some  studying,  some  reading, 
-  jBLtifji  others  looking  at  the  pictures.  His  excellency  is  at  the  hecnl 
of  one  of  these  parties,  philosophizing  on  various  subjects,  and 
passing  from  one  to' another  with  his  peculiar  volubility.  At  this 
moment  he  is  painting  the  dangers  of  a  military  life.  He  ends  every 
recital  of  hardships  by  telling  the  young  gentlemen  how  much 
honour  results  to  those  who  bear  them  with  fortitude.  Notwi(b« 
standing  this  encouraging  conclusion,  the  yoiingsters  Jo^k  rather 
i^hast!  which  he  observes  in  silence. 

'«  When  the^-old'genlleman  gets   upon  this  topic,  which  be  does 

ahnostdaily,  he  never  fails  to  inform  his  pti^ilspf  his  own  feats  and' 

sufferings  when  he  wai  young,  and  in  th^  wars.     His  countenance^ 

which  is  always  extremely  expressive  at  suc^  times,  gives  j^tidenc^ 

of  the  great  pleasure  he  feels  in  dwelling  on  *  disastrous  chances? 

%nd  •  luiir-breadth  'scapes.*     1  confess  to  you,  I  am  sorry  to  find  he 

Joves  greatly.to  talk  of  himself,  and  likes  those  best  who  appear  most 

-  willing  to  (tear  hif.n  on  this  sul^ect;  for   1  believe  that   v^dity   and 

.Jgaism,    whjch    are    qualities  destituif^  of  any  rcconimeivdation 

whalevrr,  arei-inerailly  associatecl  with  Qthe^    trajts  tjiat   liave  no 

^  iclaiin  to'ippiobatign.  -' 1  mubt  coufessl  too.  that. he  appears  not  a 
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)|Ule  tinctured  with  pedantry  ;  t  ptirdonable  faqlt  in  an  9Ct(leniici|in« 

but  not  so  respectable  iii  a  l^ero  and  9ta|esman* 

*  Next  is  seen  the  arroourer^s  bench,  with  all  |)is  apparatus  for 
repairing  old  muilietd,  pointless  bayonets*  and  rusty  swords.  This 
linker  has  his  hands  full,  as  our  arms  are  none  of  the  best,  and 
seem  to  huve  been  already  condemned  in  some  other  service. 
)^'hoever  purchased  them  for  the  expedition,  was  either  no  judge 
vf  arin9,  or  he  has  been  kinder  to  him.ielf  than  his  employer^ 

*  4  fewfeet  Uofd  the  place  wherts  I  am  now  writing,  is  a  noisy  set 
of  animals  called  volunteers,  going  through  the  manual  exercise 
under  the  direction  of  a  drill  serjc'aht,  who  looks  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  and  roars  nearly  a^  loud.  1  hope  he  may  feel  a^^fierce  when 
^e  shall  have  something,  serious  to  do.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
fellows,  the  regim,ental  taylor,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  cross-legged  ^ 
.disciples  are  placed  surrounded  by  the  materials  and  implements  of 
their  trade.  A  little  further  are.  several  carpenters,  employed  in 
making  staves  for  the  pikes,  with  which  our  cavalry  is  to  be  arme^* 
Beyond  this  the  sailors  are  seen  working  with  their  ropes,  tar, 
blocks,  &c.  and  here  my  description  ends*' 

3efore  I^Jranda  and  his  phila^ihropk  band  of  a^yenturer^ 
cotild  set  j9  foot  pn  the  coa^t,  two  scboonerii,  which  formed 
part  of  the  revolutionizing  armameiit,  were  taken  by  the 
Spanish  gti£?r{/a  costa$.  Of  ihfi  persons  on  board  these  two 
vessels^  ten  were  soon  after  hanged  and  beheaded^  and  the 
femaioder  sentenced  to  several  years  of  laborious  servitude 
at  Omoa,  Porto,  Kico,  and  Bocca  Chiea.  This  disaster  was 
only  the  prelude  to  other  misfortunes.  The  Leandet  was 
obliged  to  alter  her  course^  in  order  to  obtain  afresh  sup* 
ply  of  water,  of  which  the  cfew  were  reduced  to  the  daily 
allowance  pf  a  pint  each  tnan.  A  mutiny  .was  likewise' 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  among  the  officers  of  the  ex-^ 

E edition,  who  began  to  discern  that  they  had  been  deceived 
y  Miranda,  who  had,  at  the  same  time,  deceived  himself* 
'The  conduct  of  the  general  was  not  of  the  most 
cot^ciliatory  nature,  ^nd  on  3everal  occasions^  he  snifTeredL 
his  passioiis,  to  imp.etuous  burfis  of ^  which  he  was  very 
liable,  to  hurrjr  bjm  into  a.cts  uf  outrage,  ecjually.vnbecoming 
the«o.ldier  and  t^e  gentjeipaq.  Qu  jone  occasion  a  violeul 
fracas  arose  between  the  j^eneiril  and  an  officer  of  engineer!, 
vj&n  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  crew« 
The  officer  bad  the  imprudence  id  utter  someexpression- 
pf  ^dissatisfaction  about  the  with-h^oldmgof,  hi^pay,  whea  . 
*  Miranda  seized  him  by  the  throat,  threw  him  off  the  ship's 
gunnel,  where  he  had  been  silting  oti  pneof  the  guns,  an.d 
after  repeate<^  twirls,  shakes,  and  twists  dashed  him  slap  oni 
the  deck.'  Nor  did  the  engineer  escape  without  the  addi- 
'fional  mortificatiori  of  feefing  the  weight  of  the  geiierai^S 
jkauckicti  on  (tie  ridge  of  his  oose. 
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The  fdlowing  anecdote  will  shew  ibal  Miranda  WM  net 
pf  a  temperament  which  is  fitted   to  conciliate  by  confor*  . 
mity  to  those  usages  which  have  a  considerable  inflqence 
OD  the  bulk  of  mankind.     The  captain  of  the  Iieander  bad 
retived  a  custom  which  be  bad  observed  in  former  toyages^ 

*  of  baring  prayers  read  to  his  ship's  company  on  Sundays.  Tbtt 
service  is  performed  by  a  sedate  young  officer  on  board.  The 
General  does  not  appear  to  reHsb  this  grave  work.  The  moment 
the  service  bwns,  Miranda  leaves  the  deck,  and  when  it  is  ended 
reappears.  Two  or  three  officers  have  followed  his  example* 
Does  he. mean  to  have  tis  understand  that  he  has  no  religious  faith? 

.  Does  he  mean  by  bis  actions  fo  deride  a  disposition  in  his  followers 
to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  ?  1  have  been  told,  that  to  some 

'  people  he  has  ridiculed  these  things,  though  he  has  never  done  it  in 
tny  hearing..  If,  as  a  philpsopher,  he  deems  religion  false,  as  a 
politician  he  should  allow  it  to  be  useful.'         .        , 

The  Leander  successively  Tisited  Grenada^  Barbadeee^ 
and  Trinidad,  where  Miranda  made  some  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  tecruits,  6r  rather  dupes/ among  the'  Spanisb 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  These  credulous  persons  were 
incited  to  let  the  general  fix  their  residence  'inthefineaft 
Country  in  the  universe/  and  to  *  lead  them  ^o  victory  an4 
wealth.*— ^)n  the  «d  of  August  I8O6,  Miranda  and  hii 
hungry  enthusiasts  anchored  within  nine  miles  of  la  Vela  de 
Coro.  The  fortifications  were  taken  byi  assault;  and  tha 
Spanish  royal  colours  were  taken  down  to  make  way  foJr 
those  of  what  was  pompously  termed,  the  Columbian  army. 
Qn  the  following  day  the  general  and  his  adventurous  host 
began  their  march  *  for  Ifae  town  of  Coro^  which  lies  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward.of  fa  Vela;  where  they  arrived 
an  hour  before  the  break  of  day. 

*  The  npareh  was  Conducted  with  so  much  order  and  silence*  that 
the  footsteps  of  the  troops  we^e  scarcely  heard.  •  The  morniBg  was" 
unusually  serene  and  pleasant.  A  most  solemn,  or  rather  dreadful 
stillness  pervaded  the  whole  place.  The  city,  as  we  soon  found,  was 
entirely  evacuated,  except  bx  a  few  women,  sUperanntiated  devo* 
teeS|  and  perhaps  a  small  body  of  armed  men,  left  to  guard  ibe 
tail;  for  it  remains  in  some  doubt  whether  there  was^  this  force.. 
If  they  i^re  there,  they  escaped^  for  we.  took  no  prisoners  under 
arms.' 

As  Miranda  found  the  tdwn  deserted  by  the  inhabitant^, 
who  bad  fted  to  the  woods^  tie  went  to  the  jail,  where  be 
received  the  keyj  from  the  keeper^  and  Immedia^lely  order^ 
tS\  those  Who  were  confined  for  debt  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
This  was  the  only  act  of  South  American  emancipation 
wbtcii <^ur  enterprning  chief  seems  to  have  pei'formed.  Tbit 
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•fieleaseclv -dtbiorft  made  the  ftir  ring  With  acclamations  jof 
J^ivc  Miranda  I  when  the  general/  in  order  to  .expre^^s  hii 
,  anticipations  of  iriiiDiph;  ordered  the  troops  hear  him  to 
6r€  ELjfeu  de  joie.  As  these  troops  were  composed  of- men 
of  different  nations  and  languages,  the  command'  is  sup* 
posed  not  to  have  been  understood  by  all.  Some  thinkings 
that  the  firing  was  intended  to  be  serious,  discharged 
their  pieces  in  an  horizontaLdirection  ;  and  the  consequences 
proved  very  destructive  to  some  of  their  companions  who 
were  forming  in  front  of  the  jail.  Colonel  Kirkland,  the 
general's  private  secretary,  w^s  wounded  in  the  unfortunate 
affair.  •        / 

Miranda  remained  only  five  daysin  tbecityofCoro^  where 
he  made  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  (he  inhabitants  to  return  to' 
their  homes.     But  the  people  declined  the  invitation  which 
their  priests  did  not  incite  them  to  obey.     The  priest's  cjould  , 
not  readriy  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  designs  of  a 
^revolutionary    Adventurer,  whose   success  would    probably 
have  been  fatal  to  the  immunities  which  they  enjoyed.     No' 
political  empirfcis  likely  to  be  very  successful  in  producing 
a  revolutionary  ferment   in.  South    America,  who   is    not, 
iecH>nded    in    his    plans    by    the   cordial    succour   of   tho 
^ests.  ^  " 

*  On  the  march  from  Coro  to  la  Vela  de  Coro^  where  the 
Columbian  drmjf  were  happy  to  i-e-embark,  without  having 
effected  the  object  of    their  expedition,  the   conduct  of 
Miranda  left  a  strong  impression,  of  hihumanity  on  the  minds' 
of  his  associates."  , 

*  The  wounded  of  our  troops/  says  th^author^   *  were  carried' in ' 
littiers  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  much  tbey  suffered  in  mind  i^ 
and  body  in  this  dreary  and  fearful  march.  Owing  to  the  weight  of  thai 
litters  and  the  offensiv^ness  of  the  wounds  of  some  of  the  persons  in 
tfaeoii  the  soldiers  aitd  sailors  who  were  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to 
help  and  convey  off  theirdtstressed  companions, but  who  were  weaken* 
ed  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  could  not  support  their  burdeil  for  ai^y  ^ 
]«ngtb  of  tlme^  and  were  obliged  frequently  to  stop   apd  change..^ 
Whenever  this  took  place,  Miranda  flew  into  a  violent  rdge,  pi^> 
tending  it  was  |m  unnecessary  delay.     At  length,  be  deciared,«that 
if  the  wounded  retarded  tte  march  of  the  column,  they  sbould   be 
put  aside  and  left  on  the  road  !  Thisf  be  said  in  bearing  of  the 
woundedj  who  expected  the  barbarous  threat  would  be  executed^ 
and  they»should  be  left  to  perish  without  assistance,  or  to  be  cat  in 
pieces  by  the  Spaniards.     One  of  the  'men  attached  to  a  litter, 
conveying  an  officer,  declaring  tha^t  he  was  so  much  spent  he  could 
go  no   further,  unless  he,  was  relieved ;  the  General  said    to  the 
soldier  s — *  Go  on,  Sir,  I  know  ,what  you  can  do  ;' — then  turning 
to  tbe  officer,  directing  the  order  of  march,  ^  suffer   no  coniplaint,^' 
shoot  that  man— f-give  me  a  pistol  here ;  let  me  do  it/    This  officer 

Crit.  Rftv,  Vol.  n.Junc,  iaW.\         '        N 
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Lieotenarrt-colonel  Roorbach,  in  a  very  spirited  and  becotniti 
manner,  rerounstratrd  v^ith.  Mininda  upon  ibis  condact;  enAeavour- 
ed  to  check  the  torrent  uf  curttes  he  was  venting  at^ainst  the  men  ; 
and  begged  him  to  have  some  consideration  for  the  wounded  and 
those  wh«  carried  them.  The  moment  the  general  threatened  to 
leave  the  wounded  on  the  road,  an  officer  went  to  the  rear  of  tba 
column,  and  informed  the  capt»in  of  artillery  and  several  of  fait 
companions  what  might  tHke  place.  About  twelve  in  number  de- 
termined, if  such  an  att'-mpt  was  made,  to  protest  against  it ;  if 
that  did  not  produce  |he  desired  effect,  they  n^solved  to  resist  the 

'  order  at  the  point  of  their  swords,  bting  Assured  of  the  assistance  of 
the  men  under  their  command,  to  whom  they  had  already  stated 
the  barbarity  of  such  a  proceeding ;  and  who  were  not  k^as  iddignaftt 

'ou  the  occasion  than  their  commander^.' 

Miranda  seems  to  bare  been  afraid  of  being  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards  on  hi^  retreat,  and  to  have  entertained  great 
apprehensions  for  his  personal  security.  The  party,  hov- 
ever^  succeeded  in  reaching  la  Vela,  and  getting,  on  board, 
their  ships  without  any  molestation*  From  la  Vela  this 
body  of  adventurers  reached  the  island  of  Aruba,  where 
m  large  part  of  the  officers  and  the  men  were  seized  with  an 
indammatory  fever  and  experienced  innumerable  privationil. 
^  Many  of  them  were  without  shirts  to  their  backs  or  anf 
other  sufficient  clothing,  and  without  beds,  stretched  on  the  ' 
floor/ — Miranda  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  complicated 
SuiFeringsof  his  followers  with  peculiar  sang^yV-oiW*  Instead 
of  making  any  effort  to  alleviate  the  general  difitreaa,  he 
iait  the  whole  day  at  his  quarters  *  the  best  house  in  towh 
for  good  living  and  convenience,  picking  his  teeth,  or  talking 
to  some  of  bis  staff/  who  had  as  little  sensibility  as  him- 
self. 

The^  expedition  was  finally  terminated  at  Trinidad  by  -th* 
dispersion  of  the  armi^  of  Columbia;  the  majority  of  which 
bad  to  exchange  their,  golden  hopes  for  the  sad  reality  of 
peiiury  and  wretchedness. 

Miranda  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  talents  nor  g«« 
nius  equal  to  the  great  undertaking  in  which  he  had  embark- 
ed. He  was  ambitious;  but  he  wanted  that  great  soul 
which  ambition  often  gives;  which  renders  the' possessor 
capable  of  indefatigable  exertions,  which  multiplies' re- 
sources^  which  makes  difficulties  vanish^wbich  inspires  cenS* 
dence,  and  by  producing,  as  it  often  does,  a  generous  niag- 
nanimlty,  conciliates  love,  and  kindles  admii'ation. — But 
Miranda  Certainly  did  not  belong  to  this  higher  order  of 
ambttious  minds.-7-Hebad  too  much  personal  vanity*forthe 
display  of  real  heroism;  and  this  v  a  rrity  seems  to  Uave-iuade 
no  small  deduQtiou  from  those  amiable  sympathies,  tiie  want 
of  which,  was  very  incompatible  with  his  gr^afc  professions  6f 
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taih>ni^8'£oni0n;  or  Trilth  wUhoUf^rcason.       -iff^ 

, /^hilirntliropy.— We  do  not  think  that  pur  n^inisters  nclckj* 
unwisely  in  not  enlering  more  fully  into  his  sc-hemes^  and  m 
not  trusting  the  work  of  South  American  einancipatioa  to 
/his  hands.  ^  , 

^,   Small  as  was  the  force  which  Miranda  had,  it  yet  appears  . 
|iot  to  have  been  insufficient'eveq  for  the  mighty  atchievement 
which  he  projectecl,  if  hie  had  possessed  more  heroic  daring, 
t^ofe  coiicilialory  manners,  and  a  more  energetic  mind.— 
.JDumourier  said  that  Miranda  was  better  verged  in  the  theo- 
ry  than  in  the  practice  of  war  ;  but  in  South  Americ<^;  he  had 
.  to  contend  with  enemies  who  had  buta  very  slender  acquaint* 
^ance  eitlier    with   the   theory   or  the  practice  of   the  art.— 
From  the  wide  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions   in. South 
^America,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  mor^  than  one>  and  at  most 
two  thousand   men  to  the  dai'ence  of  any  .one  point.r-But 
the  coucentraJied  force  of  Miranda  was  equal  to  subdu^  any 
pp^position   which  such  a  body  of-  men  might  njake,  and.i/ 
jhe  had  gained  one  victory  over  such  a  host,  and  conducted 
.  Jiioi^lf  with  humanity  and  discretion,  his  efforts,  would  .  prg^ 
.tably  have  been   seconded    by  the .  native  coloi^ists^    who 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  throve  off  their  civU  qbedi* 
«»ce  to  the  mother  country,  while  they  preserved  their  r«* 
|igiou9  instituiions 

Miranda  erred  in, the  place  which  he  selected  for  landing 

lijs  troops ;  and  he  erred  still  more  in  so  precipitately  evacuaj* 

.  jog  La  Velade  Coro,  where  ii^  might  have  acted   on   tHe 

.  defensive  for  an  indefinite  tiine^as  he  bad  possession  ofthe^bat- 

.     teries,  and  might  have  obtained  recruits  from  the  neighbour- 

.  ing  islands. — The  author  says  that  the  evacuation  was  Qot  ne* 

.  cessitated  by  any  want  of  water  or  provisions;  and  we  may 

probal^ly  ascribe  this  abandonment  of  the  expedition   itself 

.  to  the  secret  consciousness  of  Miranda^  that  hcxwas  d^fici-^ 

.  ent  in  those  mental  and  moral  requisites,  which  alone  could 

enable  him  to  carry  it  into  effect.— Though  we  cannot  co'a- 

gratulatethp author  on  the  lucid  order  of  his  narrative,  yet 

we  think  that  much  praise  is  due  to  the  impartiality  and  re- 

^  gardTor  truth  which  he. displays. 


Art.  VllL^^London,  or  Truth  mthouU  Treason.    Jl  Novel, 
4  f^0i$.     By  Francis  Lathanu    Lane  and  Co.  1809. 

.  -THB  tifiver-fiailing  pen  <y(  Mr^  Latbpip  of  Norwich,  has 
ft0Dt- into  the  worlds aoother  n^vel.  la  his  preface,  he  ao- 
«oui|is  fo«  the  iitle  of  hi^  vvorl^,  by  telliug  U3  that 

^  LohdonliB  oiily  selected  as  being  the  spot  of  association  for  chft- 
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racters  of  every  description  ;  and  the  grand  hot-bed  of  vice,  of  <fo« 
thion,  and  of  folly,  from  whenoe  the  se«ds  of  crime  and  irregula- 
rity are  disseminated  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.' 

When  we  recollect  the  nonsensical  trash  which  we  are 
condemned  to  peruse  in  this  species  of  writiDTg,  the  sight  of 
four  volumes  is  rather  appalling;  but,  as  our  duty   obliges 

'  vs  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  every  publication  that 
comes  under  our  eye,  we  wilieitdeavour  to  relate  the  heads 
of  a  story  which  is  not  without  some  interest.  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  a  widow  lady,  left  with  an  only  child,  a  son  of  great 
promise,  is  represented  as  a  woman  endowed  with  every  mo- 
ral excellence,  and  every  elegant  accomplishment,  that  caa 

.  adorn  the  female  character.  She  had  married  a  gentlemati 
of  independent  fortune,  whom  she  loved,  against  the  will 
and  wishes  of  her  family,  who  had  all  formed  matriitiptiial 
ialliances  with  people  of  distinction  and  title.  All  connection 
ivith  her  family,  was  totally  dissolved  on  her  marriagej  and 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  the  same  coolness  remained, 
Jjuring  her,  widowhood,  and  whilst  her  son  was  at  West- 
minster school  she  takes  into  tier  house  a  beautiful  and  amia- 
ble girl,  by  the  name  of  Stella  Woodville,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  farmer  who  dies  and  leaves  her  unprotected. 
Mrs.  Beresford's  son  falls  in  love  with  this  amiable  and 
lorely  Stella ;  and,  ot^  his  departure  for  the  continent,  di^- 

.  closes  his  passion  to  his  mother,  who  approves  hi6choice,bQt 
Tecommends  him  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  her  prote- 
gee till  his  return.  During  his  absence,  Mrs.  Beresford  diet 
suddenly,  informing;  Stella  before  her  death,  that  she  had 
made  her  will,  and   had  left  her  an  independence,  which 

.  would  be  sufficient  to  make  her  easy  io  any  station  in  which 
Providence  mightplace  her;  that  a  copy  of  the  will  was  iii 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  real  will  in  one 
of  the  drawers  in  an  Indian  cabinet  standing  in  lier  dressing- 
room  with  her  jewels  and  other  valuable8;and  that  if  she  died 
before  her  son^  return,  she  was  to  write  to  this  attorney  by 
the  n^me  of  Wankfort. . 

On  the  death  of  her  generous  patroness,  Stella  writes 
to  the  lawyer  and  to  Frederick.  When  the  funeral  was  over^ 
Stellaand  a  faithful  servantpf  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford, by  the  name  of  Philip,  are  surprized  by  theappearimce  of 
Lord  t>artville,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  lady^  who 
i^rilh  a  Mr.  Wankfort  comes  to  take  possession  of  the  es- 

'  tate  an<|  personals,  in  virtue  of  a  wili  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Beresford  in  favor  of  her  nephew  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  son.    This  Mr.  Wankfort  proves  .to  be 

^the  natural  son  of  the  lawyer  employed  by  Mrs.  fieresfprd. 
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who  bad  died  a  short  time  before.  During  the  course  of  the 
day,  Loid  Dartville  insults  Stella  with  dishonourable  pvopo- 
sals,  which  she  regents,  and  con6nes  herself  to  her  owo 
toom«  When  she  finds  that  Lord  Dartville  has  retired  to 
rejst,  she  descends  to  the  dressing-room  on  purpose  to'con* 
template  and  weep  unobserved  over  the  picture  of  ber  belo-  ^ 
Ved  Mrs^Beresford. 

Her  astonishment  and  fear  are  roused  when  she  entens 
the  room  at  seeing  a  good  fire  just  made^  and  Lord  DarU 
Ville's  black  servant  in  the  act  of  searching  the  Indian  cabi- 
net.    The  poor  black  falls  at  her  feet  and  implores  her  for- 
giveness^ telling  her  a  very  lamentable  story  of  a  dying  sis- 
ter whom  be  was  anxious  to  relieve  ;  bis  sorrow  and  contri«> 
tton  at  the  attempt  he  had  made,  are  well  described,  and 
the  amiable  Stella  is  induced  to  give  him  some  oioney  for 
the  help  of  the  pooi;  invalid  Jamba  Perowhee,  the-black's  sis- 
ter.    Whilst  Stella  is  talking,  Perowhee  hears  his  master  ap<- 
proach;  and  Stella  alarmed  retires  into  a  closet  hoping  to 
get  to  her  chamber  by  another  way  ;  here  she  is  disappointed 
A-om  the  door  being  locked  on  the  other  side.     She  there- 
fore extinguishes  her  candle  and  remains  quiet,  waiting  the 
departureof  of  Lord  Dartville,  who  is  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
Wankfort  ;  when'  Stella  overhears   therr  nefarious  inten« 
tioii  of  burning  the  will  in  the  Indian  cabinet,  and  of  aub^ 
stituting  a  forged  one,  in  order  to  deprive  the  son  of  Mrs. 
B.  of  the  estate ;  and  instead  of  five  thousand  pounds  which 
is  left  to  Stella,  one  hundred  pounds  is  substituted.    She 
hears  the  real  will  thrown  on  the  fire,  aiid  the' triumphant 
joy  of  Lord  Dartville.    Overcome  by  her  agonized  feelinga, 
she  discovers  her  retreat,  from  whence  she  is  dragged  by 
Lord  Dartville  and  his  associate  in  villainy,  and   made  %p 
promise  to  leave   Briardale,  the  name  of  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Beresford,  in  a  few  hours,  and  to  keep  total  silence  oft 
the  subject    If  she  does  not  comply,  hef  lover,  Frederick 
Beresford,  is  to  be  assassinated  by  a  hired  ruflSan,and  she  is 
taught  that  herself  will  not  escape  the  revenge  of  the  villains 
who  have  burnt  the  will. 

On  this  night's  transaction  hang  the  only  interest  and  mys^ 
teiy  of  the  story  ;the  latter  is  rery  well  preserved  tbrough- 
Qut,  and  very  well  developed.  At  last  Stella  proceeds  to 
London  to  try  for  some  creditable,  employ^  in  order  ta  avoid 
Lord  Dartville  till  !Crederick's  return.  Here  she  experiences  > 
various  trials  and  mortifications ;  at  length  she  meets  with  a 
very  benevolentJew,who  proves  a  great  friend  to  her,whenta 
a  fit  of  illness,  thinking  that  she  is  near  ber  death,  she  dis- 
closes the  horrid  deed  of  villaoy  that  weighs  so  heavy' on 
herheari.  In  the  course  of  ber  iUDeatFredericlc  dfriveij  aiid^ 
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by  accident  and  a  kiod  of  second  plot  in  the  story  which  it  if 
needless  to  relate,fat  the  Jew's  house^  of  which  he  soon  Rncti 
Stella  to  be  an  inhabitant,and  an  eclaircisseinent  takes'place* 
•A  trial  is  the  result,Lord  Dartville  and  Mr.Wankfort  itreac^ 
cused  of  forging,  the  will  of  Mrs.  Beresford,  and  the?  ^ase 
though  apparently  very  clear^  is  about  to  be   discharged  on 
account  of  want  of  evidence  to  substaniiHte  that  of  StellaJ 
ijvben  Perowhee  appears^     who  relates  his   story,  and    ti^e 
•cene  which  occurred  at Briardale-hHll  whtn  he  opened  tb^ 
cabinet.    His  evidence  gives  a  different   turn  to  the   affair, 
-and  the  jury  find  the  noble  lord  and    his  associate  gnijtyl 
They  are  condemned  to  death, but  my  lord  evades  a  yubljc 
execution  by   poison,  and  Mr.  Wank  fort   suffers   the  s/^ii* 
tence  of  the   law,     Slella    and  Frederick  Be re«ford  ^%^$f 
cource  married  and  niade  happy  without  delay. 

The  merit  of  the  novel  consists  chiefly  in  the  delineations 
of  character,  some  of  which  are  well  pourtrayed,  but  th^re 
is  a  propensity  in  the  author  to  the  vulgar  trick  of  punning; 
this  is  a  species  of  false  wit,  which,* however  it  may  pajss 
and  raise  a  laugh  in  a  convivial  parly,  is  terribly  dull  and 
disgusting  in  a  literary  work.— The  best  characters  are  Pe- 
rowhee, Flora  Muggins  and  her  son  Flannagan.—^The  3lorj^ 
of  Perowhee  and  his  sister  might  have  been  rendered  ejc- 
tjuisitely  pathetic  and  interesting;  but  Mn  Lathom  seemt 
.  to  hurry  too  precipitately  over  the  second  or-^undeNplot  to 
pay  attention  to  the  advantage  which.his  novel  might  derive 
from  the  consistency  and  delicacy  of  combining  circumstan- 
ces neatly  ^liA  proAoA/y  together.  There  is  certainly  aofne 
talent  displayed  in  the  novel;  and  bad  the  author  compressed' 
it  into  two  volumes  instead  of  four,  he  woukl  have  made  a 
.  very  pretty  and  interesting  tale.  •  ,  * 

Mr.  Lathom  seems  most' versed  in  delineations  of  vulgar 
characters,  and  indeed  we  must  confess  that  he  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  bis  descriptions,  and  has  also  ^reat  merit  in  con- 
cealing his  secret  in  the  story  which  he  telii.  But  we  must 
add  that  London  is  not  his  be«t'  perfornDiance  ;— he  ha^  iii 
8ome  measure  exhausted  his  stock  of  materials,  and  we  ar^ 
apjfyrehensive  that  his  ojiportuniryof  seeing  real  fasMofiable 
-  life,  or  real  good  compani/ ia  too  I'lmhed  to  admit  of  hi^de^ 
scribing  either  with  '  discriminating  accuracy  for  the  in« 
formation  of  the  K^/tv^^  of  this  island.  -* 
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AsT.  IX. — A  Treatite  an  Scrofula.      By  James  Rms$ll, 
•  Fellow  of  the  Royai  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Professor  t^ 
CUnicai  Surgery  in  the    University  of  Edinburgh.     Hvo, 
Murraj.     l^08» 

NO  disease  being,  in  this  climate,  more  frequent  than 
Bprofnla,  it  is  better.knpwn  in  its  external  form  and  cbarac* 
ler,  but  this  acquaintance  ahd  familiarity  has  not  hitherto 
led  to  a  satisfactory  mode  of  treatment,  VVe  have  therefore 
received  with  interest  a  work  on  this  suhject^  frou|  the  paa 
of  a  clinical  professor,  who^e  opportunities  of  ^bservatioa; 
have  been    more  than  commonly  extensive;  and  t)u>se  op. 

Iortuiiitief,  according  to  tue  professions  of  the  writer,  'have 
^d  various  additions  and  improvements/ 
The  hereditary  nature  of  scrofula,  Mr.  tlussel  correctljr 
defines  as  consisting,  not  in  hereditary  diseased  action,  but 
in  hereditary  tusieptibiiitj;  or  a  snpeVior  aptitude  to  re- 
ceive morbid  impressions.  This  gives  a  hope,  that  an  im- 
proved  prophylactic  meihod  rfiay  be  inin  duced,  whicli 
niay  prevent  the  access  and  invasion  of  so  formidable  a  dif* 
.ease. 

In  limiting  scrofula  to  persons  of  a  fair  compIexicTft,  we 
jibing  the  author  follows  more  the  authority  of  current  opi- 
nion, than  the  evidence  of  experience;  none»  certauiiy^  are 
exempted,  not  even  those  who  have  every  external  mark'  ' 
of  strength  and  vigour;  though  it  mu«t  be  granted  that  the 
tnorcf  delicate  ^nd  feeble,  are  the  more  common  subjects  of 
the  disease.  •  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Russell,  that 
scrofula  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  dependarnt  ei\- 
lirely-upon  a  morbid  affection  of  the  lymphatic  system.  We 
are  disposed  even  to  go  further,  and  *to  assert  that  the  dis- 
ease 51  the  lymphatic  system  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
di«eaJ^ed  state  of  the  mucous  itiembrane,  and  other  parts, 
from  which  the  absorbents  tRke  their  origip;  Where  the 
•upefficial  cervical  glands  are  swollen^  the  nostrils  and  lipg 
are  also  swollen.  In  hke  manner  the  swelling  oT  the  mesente- 
ric  glands  IS  cominonly,  perhaps  always.  d»  peudantupon  a 
diseased  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  which  thpy  are 
connected. 

'The  swellings,  which -are  denoininated  sct'ofutous,  are  of 
two  kinds  :  one  is  remarkable  fi)r  its  softness;  the  other 
hiiS  more' of  a  firm  gelatinous  consistence  ;  comioonly, 
neither  of  them  is  attended  with  inflammation.  I  hey  are 
most  frequently  of  slow  production.  But  instances  of  an 
opposite  kjn4  are  not  wanting.     Mn  Mussell  £iyes  us  au 
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example  of  thiSj  ia  which  the /act  was  verified  beyond  con* 
troTersy^ 

*  One  morniDg;^  in  dressing  a  child  about  two  years  old,  i\ke  nur* 
-^ery^maifd    was  alarmed  with   the  appearance  of  a  soft  swc^lh'iig   on 
'tl»e  region  of  the  ri^ht  scapuh».     There  had  been  no  such   swelling 
perceived  the  preceding  evening,   when  the  child  was  undressed  ;  it' 
was  therefore  supposed. to  have  arisen  durijig  the  night,  while  th6 
child  lay  asleep.     It  might   possibly,  hbwever,  have   been  of  slow 
growth,  and  have  been  present  for  spme  time,  although    it  passed 
unnoticed  from  the  absence  of  pain.     But  next  morning  all  uncer- 
tainty vanished,  by  the  appearance  of  another  similar  tumour  upon 
the  region  of  the  left  scapula,  situated   somewhat  lower  down  tban 
the  coriespondmg  tumour  on  the    right.     The  appearance  of  this 
second  swelling  dissipated  every  doubt ;  for  as  the  child's  body  bad 
been  narrowly  inApecti'd  the  preceding  evening  while  naked,  and  ar 
no   rudiment  of  swelling   could  then   be   discovered,    the  swelling 
which  appeared  in  the  morning  must  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night';  and  therefore  establishes  the  truth  of  a  very   import-* 
ant  fact,  in  the  history  of  scrofulous  swelling:  I,  howevci',  by  no 
means  wish  ti.  represent  this  as  the  usual   rate  of  their  growth  :  for. 
scrofulous  swellings  are  in  general  remarkably  slow  in  (heir  progress, 
so  that  any  instances  to  the  cantrary  are  to  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tions tw  the  common  rule.     The  above-mentioned  csifie  affords  the 
most  remartcable  instance  of  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rate  of 
growth  in   scrofulous  swellings,    with   which   I  am  acquainted.     I 
have  indeed  met  with  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature^  but  not  to  th^ 
same  extent.' 

[n  the  description  of  scrofulous  abscesses  and  ulcers  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  variety  of  appearances 
they  assume,  and  to  remark  the  difficulty  of  jex pressing  by 
the  way  of  definition,  the  precise  distinctions  of  diseases  as 
they  exist.     Some  of  these  abscesses  have  iiialter  nearly  pu** 
Tulent,  and  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  common  abscess. 
Some  of  them,  on  being  opened  present  a  fnngous  mass,  and 
beaV  a  resemblance  in   form  to  the   disease  termed  fungus 
JUBmatodes,  thongh  the  difference  in  malignity  shows  them 
to  be  essentially  different;      Some   scrofulous   ulcers    too 
'    have  indurated  edges  and  fungous  centralgranulalions^  pmvif 
and  an  ichorous  discharge:  such  counterfeit  the  appearance 
of  cancerous  ulcers  ;  nor  can   the  nature  of  them  be  ascer 
^  V    tained  but  by  tracing  its  history  from  its   commencement, 
and  itispectmg  with  accuracy, the  rest  of  the  patient's  body. 
Such  circumstances  bid  defiance  to  nosological  arrangement^ 
and  prove  that  we  canno^  become  acquainted  with  diseases 
but  by  experience,  and  by  complete. histories  of  their  pro- 
gress, symptoms^  and  events*     . 

On  the  proximate  cause  and  nature  of  scrofula^  Mr«  Rut- 
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•eli  docs  nol  seem  to  have  formed  very  dislinct  i^eas.  ^  That 
it  is  the  effect  of  a  Sf  dative  power.;  that  par^s  of  the  ayslem 
lose  their  Hfe^    as  portiohs  pf  cellular  tneaibrane,  or  of  bone, 
and    are  cut  off  hy  the  adjacent  living  parts,  is  obvious  ia-^ 
certain  cases.     Mr.   K.  thinks    that  certain  affections  of  th& 
lymphatic  glands  partake  much  of  the  character  of  death  ; 
or  that  the  parts,  at  least,  have   lost   all   or^^anic  power  ; 
hence  they  do  not  stimulate  the  adjacent  parts  to  actions 
necessary  to  their  removal.    Cut  What  is  the  remote   cause 
of  this  great  deviation  from  the  powers  of  health  i  On  this 
T>oint,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  vee  remain  completely  in 
the  daj*k.  , 

'  In  considering  the  operation  of  the  occasional  causes^  Mr. 
Russell  ascribes  much  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  cold  va- 
pours. He  s^iys  that  •'  Irom  45*  or  50°  to  latitude  60**  U  the 
principal  climate  tor  scrofula.**  We  wish  that  he  had  men- 
tioned upon  what  farts  he  deems  warmer  climates  escempt 
from  this  disease.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  authorities  to 
support  our  assertion :  but  we  are  confident  that  scrofula 
'  ][\as  been  said  to  be  common  both  in  Indostan  and  at  Ota« 
heite.  Thatcold  and  damp  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  im-- 
mediate  attack,  we  are  ready  to  allow  :  but  without  satisfaC'* 
tory  proof  we  can  concede  no  more. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  an  attention  to  diet  should 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner.  We 
shall  transcribe  the  author's  sentiments  on  this  subject.  - 

*  Of  the  various  articles  of  regimen,  which  demand    attention    in 
the  mandgement  of  scrofulous  patients,  the  article  of  diet   is  one  of 
the  most  important.     The  languor  and  debility  which  prevails  iu 
scrofula  naturally  indicates  the  use  of  simple  nutritious  digestible 
food,  taken  in  such  quantity  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  without  be- 
ing overloaded.     Nutritious  diet  is  supposed  to  inchide  a  reasgnable 
allowance  of  animal  food.  .  A  violent  prejudice,  it  is  true,  former- 
ly prevailed  in  favour  of  a  contrary  system  of  management.     But 
experience,  and  more  accurate  observation,  ba$  noiy  fully  confirm- 
*  ed  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  over-abstemious  system,  and  has  de- 
servedly brought   it  into  discredit.     I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject 
myself;  and  so  far  as  it  is  allowable  to  argue  from  a  single  instance^ 
I  may  re tt^r  to  a  case,  in  which  the  question  was  brought  to  the  test 
of  experiment.     The  elder  children  in  a  gentleman's  family  were 
teared  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  abstemious  system,  and  be- 
came  scrofulous  at  an  early  period  of  life.     This  distressing  occur-  ' 
fence  occasioned-  great  vexation  and   alarm,    and    the  parents, 
being    people  of  good  sense,  determined    to  alter  the ;  system  of 
fnanagement,  and  to  try  the  effects  of  a  fuller  and  more  nourishing 
diet.     The  younger  children,  therefore,  were  all  reared  according 
tp  the  opposite  system,  and,  being  indulged  in  a  more  liberal  allow* 
ance  of  food,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  es^ap*  any  appearance  of 
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KrolttU*  .'It  is  in^osiuble  to  conceive  a  case,  in  which  th«  ciecttnct-  ' 
•Uincesof  the  patJentJi).  OQ  vv bum  the  experiment  was  made  could 
be  more  esgictly  ai!k<  /,    • 

We  shoulf!  haVe^t^etitifiuch  better  satisfied  wilh  a  correct 
»Catement  af  the  eflf5^t*J)»f  a  change  of  regimen  upon  thos^ 
fti  tvhoin  the  disease  isformed,  than  we  are  wilh  ihe  forego- 
ifig  account;  '  If  a  prbporlionofanimal  food  prevents  scro* 
futa  we  sitould  shppo^e  it  would  cure  it.  But  has  it  in  fact 
l>een  fouud  to  possesi  any  such  power?  Can  the  children  of 
ihe  rich  claim  any  exemption  from  scrofula?  Are  there  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  a  more  heafthy  race  than  the  Insh 
peasantry^  wjio  are  fed  chiefly  upon  potatoes  and  milk,  and 
who  do  not  taste  a  morsel  of  meat  from  one  year>  end  tq 
another^  Certainly  children  who  eat  daily  a  portion  of 
animal  food  have  more  colour,  and  .often  ihe  appearance  of 
stronger  health,  than  those  who  are  bied  up  upon  an  oppo. 
file  sysfem  j  but  these  appearances  are  fallacious.  Plethoric 
children,  with  strong  colours,  are  more  subject  lo  fevers, 
infl/immations^  and  congestions  in  the  head  and  viscera ; 
iheir  fevers  are  more  dangerous  and  more  suddenly  fatal. 
If,iherel6re,they  are  really  more  free  from  scrofula  (of  wbic  h 
lire  have  no  satisfactory  proof)  we  still  fjuubt  whether  any 
essential  advantage  is  gained  oq  the  score  of  general 
health, 
;  We  think  the  direction  with  regard  lo  wine  judicious. 

*  Should  aa occasional  languor  f>r  atony  of  the  stomach  take 
jplacc,  then  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  affords  a  sate  cordial^ 
vhiph  often  proves  extremely  salutary^  without  hwating  the  sysierp. 
The  necessity  o\  ihe  nidulgen^e,  however,  the  quHniii)  and  the  fre^ 
quency  of  exhibition,  ought  always  to  Be  regulated  according  to 
the  discretion  of  a  practitioner,  who  will  aften<l  carefully  to  thp 
special  circumstaiices  of  the  case  ;  and  when  wine  is  prescribed,  in 
a  medicinal  view,  it  is  prrft  Table  to  give' it  between  meals,  with  a  bit 
V)f  breach,  as  at  that  time  it  proves  more  serviceable  as  a  cordial,  an^ 
is  less  apt  to  excite  feverish  he$it,  ur  to  create  acidity  and  indj* 
gestion,  '  •  .     '         ' 

Bathing  has  been  fnuch  recommended  in  scrofula,  fn 
the  form  both  of  the^j^w^^m  and  the  cold  hath.  Without 
instituting. a  form^il;  f^^aa^in^tion  of  their  different  effect?, 
Mr.  Kussell,  op  tbe^lj^b^vlejj  pr'efers  the  use  of  the  wardi 
bath.  To  the  rulea  ttiatj^e  lays  do^n  on  this  subject,  w,e 
.  can  offer  lip  ol^e£:tip|14b^t,  we  are  co|npell^d  to  say  that  they 
are  very  if i vial  an4  pom inon- place.  Nor  caq  we  oiherwife 
designate;  Liae  reiiqar^jl^y^t^ich  vve  have  met  with  under  the 
article  cfioiai*^^;..  ..  >  ;  •■  ■  .x 
TXxe  jm^^i\P!^h:Sk?V^^^^  ^^  cases  of  scrofula    are  either 
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^neral,  or  what  have  been  deemed  specilt^;.  Tlie'tti6  of 
purgative  medicines  19  of  the  first  class.  The  mosted^- 
bratedofall  is  sea  water^  but  Mr.  Russel  (hi nks»  probably 
with  reason^  that  it  hasao  adrintage  Qver  other  Haline 
purges.  Ttie  other  general  reoiedtea  «re  of  those  denouur 
oared  tonics.  Of  these  chincbona,  iron,  ai|d  sulphuric  acid 
fLXe  the  most  efficacious.  If  merewy  be  osed  in  «niall 
quantities  to  act  as  an  alterative,  it  ought,  we. think,  to 
have  been  classed  amon]g;  the  specifics,  Sut  we  are  much 
inclined  to  believe  it  always  injurious;  aqd  when  Mr.  Russell 
,  recommeqds  the  use  of  ope>  two,  or  three  grains  of  caloinel 
daily  (p.  72  )  we  wish  that  he  had  cited  aqy  fact^  to  wa.r^ 
fanl  such  a  practice.  We  think  also  that  th<s  simple  mercu- 
fial  pill  {piluL  €9  hy^raxg,  P.  L.)  as  a  milder  prepaxatioa 
than  calomel^  Would  be  fur  better  suited  than  calomel  tO 
(cases  of  this  nature. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Russell^  when  speaking  ^of 
general  remedies,  has  wholly  omitted  noticing  the  use  of 
alkalies.  /Fhough  we  do  not  think  that  soda  has  any  speci- 
fic power,  its  utility  in  strengthening. the  digestive  organs 
cannot  be  denied.  Scrofulous  subje<;ts  ahpund  in  acidity^, 
and  require  medicines  to  salura^e  the  acid,  and  render  it 
innoxious. 

If  Mr.  Russell's  opinion  of  th^  efficacy  of  general  remi^ 
^ies  be  not  very  exalted,  specific  medicines  rank  still  lower 
|n  his  estimatioti.  He  places  little  confidence  in  the  virtues 
ofcicula.  The  cases  in  which -he  is  incliqed  to  give  it 
credit  he  has  rather  darkly  hinted  at^  than  described. 

*  I  have  likewise  found  it  of  use  in  promoting  the  cure  of.  certiipii.' 
«ifi^«/ffr' scrofulous  »ffections  of  the  tongue,  whicD  bor^  a  ^ear  re« 
seiftblance  to  some  rare  venereal  cases/ 

Sarely,had  it  been  Mr.  Russell's  object  to  keep  his  reader 
in  the  dark  he  could  not  have  devised  a  set  of  words  belter 

.adapted  td  his  purpose.  One  singular  disease  is  said  to 
resemble  another  rare  disease;  but  in  what  the  singularity 
bfthe  ohCj  or  the  rarity  "of  the   other  consists,  we  are   not 

"favouted  with  the  slightest  hint' by  which  to  conjecture. 
Muriate  of  barytes  is  calWd  a  p|rr|{aratioi^  of  nearly  similar 
chemical  compf)sition  with  muriate  ofljime;  though  the  on^ 
has  a  pois^ous  basis  ;  and  the  oibe{  ha^  been  taken  in  the 
dose  ofap'ounce  three  limes  a  i|ay.  By  a  parity  of  reasoOf- 
ing  muriate  of  arseriic  may  be  iiaid  to  ba  a  sioiiUr  chemical 
composition  with  common  salt.  We  learOi  however, 
from  the  Very  ^-espectable'  authority  of  Dr.> Thompson  (we 
suppose  the  learned  compiler  of  the  Treatise  on  Chemistry) 
Hbat  muiiate  o/  lime  does  no  good  \n  lorofolf/btlt  tbat  its 
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effects  have  appeared  on  the  whole  to  be  prejutliclal.  Wie 
are  inclined  (from  reasons  peculiar  to  ourselves)  toacciaiesce 
10  this  opinion. 

I/i  considering  the  chirurgical  treatment  of  scrofulom 
soresj  Mr.  Russell  give«  a  caution  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
leeches^  which  may  prevlent  a  young  practitioner  from 
getting  into  an  embarrassiqent^  and  from  injuring  his  credit 
with  his  patient.  ; 

'  Attention  to  these  principles  will  naturally  inspire  caution  in 
advising  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  margin  of  an  inflamed 
scrofulous  ulcer^  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  marginal  inflanmatioUy 
lest  the  bites  of  the  leeches,  in  place  of  healing,  bhou Id  produce 
troublesome  sores.  This  arcident,  indeed,  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  suggest  the  caution,  from 
having  had  occasion  to  witness  the  inconvenience  of  the  practice. 
The  disappointment  is  the  more  vexatious,  from  being  unexpected  ; 
and  although  the  accident  may  be  represented  as  a  trifle,  yet  no 
"^ patient  is  contented  when  he  finds  his  complaints  aggravated  by 
those  very  means  which  were  employed  to  rejieve  or  remove 
them*'  , 

In  considering  theefFects  of  issues  on  the  constitution  we 
meet  with  the  following  remarks : 

*  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  deny  the  .possibility  of  a  local  ex* 
ternal  discharge  proving  of  advantage,  although  it  is  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  fact  in  &  disease  like 
scrofula  :  I  am,  therefore,  not  inclined  to  regard  the  indication  as 
4Bufficiently  definite  to  authorize  the  practice  in  general ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  probably  a  reliance  upon  this  doctrine  'which  first 
.  lutreduced  the  practice  of  inserting  issues  in  children  of  suspicious 
parentage,  in  order  to  avert  the  risk  of  impending  mischief.  The 
advantage  of  the  p/actice  rests  upon  the  exemption  from  attacks  of 
jtrofula^  which  the  early  insertion  of  issues  procures  to  the  younger 
children  of  a  fainily,^after  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters  had  fallen 
victims  to  it  in  their  infancy.  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  pf 
families  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  two  or  three  first  chil- 
dren successively,  having  inserted  issues  into  those  of  sjubsequent 
births,  all  of  whom  survived  the  dangerous  period  of  life,  and  grew 
up  to  .maturity.  How  far  the  establishmeqt  of  the  issues  contri* 
buted  to  their  exemption  and  relief;  must  for  ever  remain  undetcr* 
mined;  but  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  the  operation  of  the  issiies  . 
to  have  been  beneficial  and  preservative,  they  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  inserted  in  l^ke  circumstances  of  apprehension.  The  practice  ^ 
js  at  least  safe,  and  It  is  attended  with  no  great  inconvenience.* 

How  differently  is  Mr.  Ru^seirs  reasoning^  in  this  case^ 
from  that  juaed  by  him,  in  the  former^  which  we  have  quoted,  , 
where  from  a  presumed  good  effect  in  onefaoaily^  he  inferred 
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^e  utility  of  anknal  food  upon  scrofalous  ^  bubits  i  The  hct$ 

^Hedged  infa^Foi&r  oFlhe  inslitutioa  of  a  local  discharge^  c^ret, 
if  correct^  much  more  decisive^  than  those  in  favour  of  ani- 

,Bial  food.     But  knowing  the  fallacy  which  is'  so  frequently 
attached  to  pretejuded-  medical   experieoce^  the  thousand 

,  paths  which  lead  toerror.and  the  reiterated  observations  whjch 
are  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  sioiple  truth  cm  ' 
a  firm  and  incontestible  basis^  we  think  that  Mr.  R.  has  given 
his  own  sentiments  with  a  proper  and  commendable  degree  of 
reserve.  Had  he  ex^r^'ised  a  similar  caution  on  the  former  to- 
pic likewise,  he  would  have  acted  with  becoming  prudence* 
Mr.  Russell  concludes  his  work  with  some  directions 
regarding   the  surgical  treatment    of    scrophulous    cases.  . 

.  We  shall  select  what  we  think  the  passage  most  worthy  of 
notice  from  this  part,  expressing  at  the  same   time   our 

.regret,  that  Mr.  R.  is  not  enabled  to  speak  with  decision  on 
the  practice  which  he  seems  disposed  to  recommend.    Jtloyv 

rcan  a  professor  be  said  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportune 

;  ties  afforded  by  a  large  hospital,  when   he   has  never  tried  ^ 
the  simplest  of  all  remedies  in  a  disease  which  is  always  a 
predominant  malady  in    hospitals^,  and  the   alleviaiioa  of 
wbibh  he  professes  to  have  been  a   peculiar   object  of  his 

.  research  ?  But  to  the  point.     Having  remarked  that  cases 
of  scrofulous  congestion  are  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  fric- 

-tion  as  a  discutient,  he  proceeds.  - 

\  Friction,  indeed,  has  long  been  employed  for  this  purpose  )  bat 
of  late  years  it  has  been  introduced  to  an  extent,  and  With  an  etfiitt 
far  beyond  the  experience  of  all  former  practice.  As  yet,  it  has 
b^en  circumscribed  to  the  practice  of  a  very  few  individuals,  with 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  performed  very  great  cureS ;  and  if  upon  the 
test  of  more  extensive  experience,  it  is  found  to  answer  its  present 
very  high  character,  I  shall  consider  the  use  of  repeated  friction  to 
b^one  of  the  mast  valuable  improvements  which  Jhas  .bee&4QlBodu- 
ced  into  practice  in  modern  times.  The  safety  and  simplicity  of 
the  practice  recommend  it  very  strongly  to  favour,  though  I  am 
afrai<i  they  are  the  circumstances  which  retard  its  adoption  by  the 
public  in  general.  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  feeK  myself  entitled  '* 
to  give  a  deciiled  opinion  on  the  subject^  from  my  own  experience, 
though  1  have  known  some  instances  of  buccessful  cures ;  but  the 
reports  of  success  are  so  numerous  and  so  \^armly  supported^  that  I 
Nam  inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  the  practice* 

*  There  is  no  substance  interposed  between  the  supfece  of  the 
'  swelling  and  the  hand  of-  the  person  who  administers  the  friction, 
excepting  a  little  (lour  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  fric- 
tion is  applied  regularly  two  or-  three  hours  every  day,  with  great 
celerity,  the  hand  being  made  to  move  (o  and  fro  one  hundred  aad 
twebty  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  course  may  require  to  becotviiqu^d 
without  interruption,  for  some  iagnths.'  ^    ^ 
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^  H^vtrig  goii€  through  the  contents  of  thin  volume^'  wl^ 
mntt  ^ay  that  the  feeling  with  which  we  rise  fronv  it^  is. 
rather  that  of  disappointment.  We  have  looked  in  vain  fofr 
the  additions  and  improvimetits,  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
ti^hich  the  preface  of  the  Author  had  led  us  to  expect.  Aa 
a  general  treatise-  oa  scrofula  we  think  it  v^ry  d^fectiv^ 
there  being  many  forms  6f  the  disease  which  the  student 
will  search  for  in  vain;  The  descriptions  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  affections  of  the  soft  parts;  whilst  those  of 
the  bones,  such  as  white  swellings,  hip  cases,  &c.  diseases 
Irhicb  are  ofequal  impocjtance  at  least,  ate  passed  over  ia 
silence.  The  language  is  often'  unphilosophic.  We  are 
lold|  for  example; '  that  the  local  affection  may   arise  frofti 

<  the  immediate  active  stat^  of  i\\&  scrofulous  disease/  a  pro- 
position which  is  to  ud  either  klentical  or  wholly  unintenigi'- 
ble.  We  have  met  with  other  passages  equally  objection- 
able. Not  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  found  much  ^o 
blame.  But  there  is  little  to  commend;  and  mediocrity 
upon  a  trite  aubject  is  a  perfect  nuisance  in  every  species- 
of  literature.  ' 

If  much  good  in  this  disease  is  fd  be  done,  we  believe  it 
Vill  be  more^in  the  way  of  prevention  than  6f  curfe. 
The  disease,  or  at  least  the  constitutional  disposition  ia 
formed  before  there  is  any  external  sign  of  it.  A  child, 
ifvhich  IS  in  appearance  healthy,  receives  a  blow,  for  exam- 

.ple«  or  a  wound;  and  the  part  instead  of  healing,  becomes 
aacrofulous  tumour  or  ulcer.  The  constitution  was  there- 
fore tainted  before  the  blow  or  wound  was  inflicted.  In 
what  does  this  diathesis  consist  f  We  dare  not  undertake  to 
answer  this  question.  But  weexpect  little  good  from  trea* 
tiset  on  8cri>fula,  till  this  difficulty  is  completely  solved.  .    .   ^^ 


Art.  X. — J  cursory  View  of  Prmsia  ;  from  the  Death  nf 
Tredtrick  IL  to  the  Peace  of  Tihit ;  containing  an  Ac* 
count  of  the  Battles  of  Jenu,  Juerstadt,  £i/lau,  and 
Friedland ;  as  also  other  important  Events  during  thiit 
interesting  Period.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Gentk*  * 
-  man  in  Berlin  to  his  Friend  in  Londort^  pp.  176.  5i« 
Robinson.     1809-  " 

•THE  political  system  of  Prutisia,  as  it  was  fashioned  by 
ike  genius  of  the  great  Frederick,  resembled   a   piece  .0f 
ifi^cbinery,  which  could  be  kept  in  order  only  bv  ll»e  master--' 
bmid  by  which,  it  was  constructed.     Its  niovemcnis  sJoii 
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hhc^itte  discordant   and  irregular   after  his  death ;  and  Wb 
itHvelntely  wilnessed  the  total  dissolution  of  the  machine. 

Frederick   WHham   11.  on   liw  accessibn    lo  the   thronei 
found  himself  master  of  ai  highly  disciplined  army    of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  treasury  of  forty   millions  of 
dollars*  This    prince  at    first  sl)ewea   sonne   disposition  16 
take  ah  active  pari  in    p'oliiical   affairs,  and   to  be  his  owm  < 
minister;  hut  liis debaucheries  had,  in   a  great  measure,  in- 
capacitated him  for  mental  exertion  ;  and  he  soon  .resigned  ) 
the  irksome  task  of  wieldmg  the  sceptre  of  government  toJ 
his  mistresses  and  favourites.    The  exlrayagant  sensualiljr' 
of  the  king,  by  impairing  his  intellectual  faculties  had    re^j^* 
dered  him  not  only  the  slave  of  women,  but   the   dupe  of' 
designing  impostors,  who  turned    his  credulity  to  account* 
Brschvflfewerder,    a    great    pretender    to   pneumatoiogi(mlr<. 
skill,  had  impressed  the  mind  of  his  sovereis^n  with  a  slrou^ 
belief  in  ghosts  and  apparitions,  and  arcjnired  an   ascendants 
cy  in  the  cabinel.-^The  money  which  had  been  collected  bjr 
the  patriotic  parsimony  of  Frederick' was   now   dissipated 
with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  most  worthless  objects;  and  the  ^ 
Then  of  talents  whom  he  had  collected,  reiifed  to  make  way 
for  visionaries  and  knaves.     We   have  ample    proofs  of  hiii 
want  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  his  want  of  virtue,  in  the  part 
Nwhich  be  took  in  the  crusade  ag;ni  st  France  ;  and  above  all^ 
IB  the  second  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
'  In   proportion  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  fa» 
vourites  of   Frederick  William  had  recourse  to  the  dange^ 
rous  scheme  of  putting  up  titles  of  nqbility  to  sale.     Thus  s 
Dew  and  contemptible  aristocracy  was  formed  of  parchment 
sobles  in  opposition  to  the   old  nobility,   whose   titles  were 
founded  on  the  possession  of  land.     A   monarch   who  mui- 
tiplies  titles  with  thoughtless  profusion  weakens  the  stability 
of  his  throne,  by  making  those,  who  ought  to  constitute  its 
ornament  and  support,  the  object  of  ridicule  and  conteihpt. 

Asa  dropsy  in  the  chest  indicated  the  approaching  disso- 
lution of  Frederick  William,  he  neglected  all  business  in 
t^  cabinet  to  waste  his  time  in  dalliance  with  an  opera 
d^ncer:-*-l8  it.Mi^s  that  monarchs  prepare  for  death  f  The 
foUDwing anecdote,  if  true  is  curious;  and  if  not  true,  tbe 
relation  at  least  is  ^characteristic  of  the  sovereigu^  and  CQUsis-^ 
tent  with  probability.  .        .  .,:. 

.'  His>favourite  proGuress,  M^-  Rieta,  he  baj  raised  <o  theraiik  . 
of  countess  of  Lie hleiMU,  aiui  bad  permiiti^d  her  to  visit  PyriDonCi 
Slid,  Pisa.  .Fr^m  the  former  place  she  wrpte  t^)  him  :  ^  That  she r 
had  fQrmed  an   acquaintance    with   a   n^an,  ^dvanc^d    in  y^rs,  ^f ; 

great  exterior  dignity,  but  of  few  words,  aud  retired  life;  yet^Jtom 
le  singularity  Jlhit  whole  appfarance,  he  attracted  much  notice. 
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jtml'it  H^med  tliat  notbiA^'^tic^fp^  bis  penetroti^  o%^lirvtCioh.*4* 
^He  tsofie'^of  ovrftftretMitety/  aDBwered  the  deluded  utonirqtiff 
^liskium  il  I  bhall  renew  the  war  witb  France. '-^-Sto  4if^f9m.t6w 
wrote  frcHn  Pwa :  *■  1  have  here  found  my  old  acqsainimnce'agaililf 

.  bV  charged -me  to  beapecb  you  by  no  ni^ans  to  rentrw  the.  warwifl^ 
Fiaiice,  as  this  »tfp  would  bring  ypur  whole  house  tcK.  ruin/  TIpi 
king  followed  thisi  advice,  and  let  Bonaparte  do  what  be  pkaMd.'  ; 

The  following  description  of  tlie  state  of  Prussia  owin]( 
lo  the  vice^  of  the  court,  and  the  neglect  of  the  adrainistr4^' 
tlon,  is,  we  believe,  correct,  as  vve  have  seen  a  similar  stat^- 
tnentin  other  publications;  and  we  are  not  a  little  appre* 
-hensive  ihat  at  least  partof  the  account  will  accord  with^tbf 
present  state  of  other  governments.  /\ 

*  Daring  the  ftfw  yean  of  his  reign,  ihfe  king,*  (Frederick  WilfrMn 
II.)*httd  squancJefed  away  mote  than  three  hundred  and  fifiymilfions 
of  the  puWic  money  (about  sixty  mtllions  sterling),  beside»S  dliifbilt'* 
.in^ mutrb  valuable  pn>{>erty  in  Poland;  and  Uaving  his' et)un^f£ 
tweoly«tW4u  miHionft  (dollars)  in  debt.  The  army  was  no  4iffri 
/Ibat  finely  disciplined  pbilnnx  bequeathed  by  Fredenekll./^ilt 
corrupted  b^  the  ejuiniple  of  its  sovereign.  JJiseiptine.  was  Hoti^ 
lelttxed;  ihere^wa&  no  subordination  i  the  officers  in  §ftBfral«iiw 
a  scandal  to  their  profession  ;  they  regarded  nothing  btit  iaasMfi 
drinking,wenrhing,gambling,  andall  the  vices  which 8|te^  de^ftllilpi^'. 
^ery  and  intrigue.  Nor  were  the  civil  departmenls|nl^bJn^rere&p^<Mi^^ 
bly  filled.  The  courts  of  justice,  which  Frederick  had  br<^it|||h|,i^qw 
4t>ch  excel] elit  control;  were  abused  by  royal  mandate^^  d^pta^iii 
H  final  sentence.     Lawyers  were  also  allowed    to  purcKase.c^u^s  : 


aM  to  have  a  tacit  convention  not  to  interfere: '^0>!b(^^  mre^At 
iributed,  not-ac^tttding  to  metit?  Imt  ^  favour,' 'liird^tfferiftrt-e^itAllJ 
footmvnand  improperpersdVis  came^ihto  eifiplo^M^ntl'th^y  «(lcf  'ikl 
UnderMnd,  -In  .sbort^the  ttniverial  dtprMitjK  tlfttl' "{M^Ot^l^ 
4rom  the  co|irt»  overflowed  the  wboW  ktilgd»n,  :i«|i^»fta  fittsHM 
Accpmptniedtvifitj^  ii  high. i^^gree^  «C  /ftiMty  (tiid.«Jctftt^galiiciv« 
income. of  office  wasad^uate4o A|the.exp^noej;^/ipiQMi|^i9hgnii|fl 
/ally  ^fpse  villany  a^d  vena\i.ty,  in.  at]  theit«brA|l^|^«  .Ihry  WOW. 
xindpufiWiy,  many'  worthy  individuals .« i^.  f very/ 5li|^a|*||X^9i^. ji|M 
''discretion, closed,  their  lips,  as,  when  dilcoveted,^ jh^y.  ^itjrfi;  gfJI^G^^ 
•f^i  in  derision;  for  such  was  the  power  of  coiirt. favour^  th^t  iioiane 
In  office  dared  to  reprimand  ^    »'    *      -i.  *      i    •  •  .    »• 

ihe  honour  of  writing  out  o 


writing 
*biH.   VSwrh  is  too  frequently  Ak  effect  oKeftrfTe  intli. 

^jWhen  {^r^erick  William  IIJ.  D|ouple§l  !|,ha*lbi$Q|t(^ 
fVaii^iy  endeavoured  to  repaiti  Ui44isorde|%«iW:b/bi«d^piflM^ 
Wani^ped  in  all  the  dep^lme^^Af  (iie  W^^«|»M|0lf 

/  ■  , 
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mni  the  dibi««}ieries  of  hit  pr^decetior.  Httt  ttl«  tvil  hi4 
•fuvttd  loo  far  to  be  represaed.  and  much  lew  lo  be  emdice^ 
Ie4  bj  the  lenient  meaiuret  which  be  adopted.  Hit  chertc* 
ter  i^a«  deficient  in  energy  )  and  energy  oFcfharactcr  itmora 
^articalaily  requisile,  wliere  cormplion  it  lo  be  combated, 
ead  abtttet  reformed,  of  which  numbers  are  interested  in  the 
contiii nance.  I1)e  iiresent  king  of  Prustia,  though  free 
from  the-  vicea  of  hit  predecessor,  is  jet  deficient  in  that 
deciaton  and  intrepidity,  thai  tubliroily  of  thought  and 
c^mprehenaion  of  view,  which  alone  could  have  oxtricaicd 
ktaitalfacid  hit  kingdom  from  tbe  ruin  with  which  it  wat  at 
once  Jttenafc^  by  internal  corruption  and  a  foreign  enemy« 
Like  Lowii'XVlth,  however,  he  bat  appeared  greater  in  ad- 
Mrtity  (hail  he  ever  did  in  a  more  prosperout  hour,  ^, ' 

Not  only  the  love  of  peace,  but  the  dread  of  expente, 
wkich  were  aatociated  with  annrdent  deaire  to  repair  (lie  div 
tafiidHted  linanceaof  thettate,  rendered  Frederick  Wiliiana 
II(.  anxioot  lo  preaerve  thit  neutrality  during  the  violent 
jcqnflicta  which  agitated  ttie  rett  of  Europe,between  the  peace 
oTBaale  and  the  ttimmer  of  1806«  llie  king  did  not  perceive 
IImii  tbe  apirit  of  aggrandisement  which  actuated  the  coun« 
«ilaAf  IraaaiM  atutfc  eie  long  render  war  neoeatary,  and  that  it 
iMa  mu  UMn  to  be  cosdeeted  with  tucce^ia^  if  it  .were  delay- 
ttf  %tttiper|M>  when  it  coincided  with  the  wiahea  of  theene- 
mr««— The  fate  of  Europe  did  for  a  moment  before  tbe  battle 
.  of  AaaterUti  aeem  to  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Prdtsia  { 
iNif  ike  irreaototioiA  of  the  toveKim  let  it  fall  frotn  hit  handt, 
Mii  aiMMi  precipiialed  hia  owa  tt^vertvon  after  be  had  pea^ 
atvely  kelioM  that  of  Austria. 

Duiiag  the  long  neutrality  whiph  tucceeded   the  peace  of 
■eaie^  dkeiniwdicftout  economy  of  the  court  or  the  criminal 
Mfiig^a^e  oT  the  fldiorttert  luffered  the  fortreaietto  falf  into 
dtmiy  I  whik  im  aabofdinatlon  .crept  into  the  army ;  in  which 
ibe  MtiMalelVtie  ought  to  have  bten  made  to  mtroduce  the 
'  M#  iaaproveMrntt  in  the  military  art  which  had  been  ao  auc*  ^ 
ceaaruilypracttaed  by  the  French.    After  the  battle  of  Att»» ' 
torliiaa  wge  party  in  the  Ptutsian  court,  which  waa  niti* 
leWly  aeconded  ky  the  influence  of  the  ^ueen,  became  im*' 
^gtiiiit  for  war.    Tlie  kii^  at  lait  reluctantly  yielded  to  e^ 
OMwave  wkick  aoonmadc  him  a  fugitive  from  hia  capital* 

Tke  ttevMOl  wklch  the  author  givea  of  the  death  af 
Mtee  Lcwiaof  Pruaaia,  it  tomewhat  different  from  thai 
Mkickiiglveiiiii  the  Gallery  of  Prusai^an  characfeit  whick 
M  mukatijm  ike  App^dix  to  vol.  XV. 

^Lowiaka^i  at9eliwarsa,  a  vary  good  position  to  oppott  the 
ItMHk  la  tkrir  fkafieat  tkraagb  the  valley  el  aiaalfe:dt  ro  tkai  of 
CteiN  Use.  Vj.  17.  iiM^  I909.  O*     ^ 
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Ktidotitadty  and  nothing  but  an  unaccountable  pbrcngy  couJi't  ^av« , 
induced  him  to  pass  it»  an(i  take  such  a  position  near  Saalfeldt,  aslett    . 
^  him  no  retrra^t :  for,   i^istead  of  keeping  the    road    to   Ruddlstadt 
'  ))ehind  him,  it  remained  on  his  right  win^,  and  gave  the  French  rti^' 
opportunity,  they  immediately  took,  to  cut  him   off.     Though  only 
half  the  Frei4ch  were  engaged,  yet  they  were  too   poV^'erfuI;  ahilj 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  bravery,  the   few  that  escaped  Mh^- 
tirailleurs  and  their  grape'%hot,  sought  their  safety  in  flight.     Tbe^ 
prmce,  thus  tDtally  abandoned,  was  obfiged  to  follow  :  but  his  fate  . 
^     WB«  decided.     On  leaping  over  a  hedge,  his  horse  received  a  musket- ; 
shot  bc<bind,  and  soon  fell.     The  prince,  calmly  taking  his  pistols', 
from  the  h^Hrers,  attempted  to  f-egain  the  road  to  RudoUtadt;  bi^t  .^ 
be  was  soon  ^overtaken  by  a  setjeant  and   a  common  hussar.     Ori'^ 
their  approach  he  fired  at  (hem,  but  without  effect^    The  serjeini  ' 
offers  him   quarter;  the  prince  refuses,  crying,  at  the  same  timej^  ^ 
'  Death  or  Victory !'  The  serjeant  was  a  remarkably   stout  man^; 
aftd  on  horseback  :  the  prince  on  foot.   Victory  was  long  doubtfut;, 
till  at  length  the  prince  receives  a  deadly  blow  on  the   neck,  and  ^ 
falls.     The  hussar  immediately  leaped  frdm  his  horse  and'  ran   hini  ' 
through  the  body :  they  then  stripped  him,  and  carried  his  clothes, 
!^  tHumpb  away.     A  neighbouring  peasant,  ^ho  had  withessed.jlje  , 
conflict,   wrapped  his  naked  body  i\\  a  sheet,   and  brought  it  to  ' 
Saalfeldt,  where  it  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  church  wilti'  tttt    - 
military  honor,     This  is  the  true  account  of  this  melancboly  evtAlt,* 
as  described  by  every  one  in  Saalfeldt;  audit  is  fairther  rarnf^^^);? 
t6at  tiie  prince  was  quite  alone,  and  that  hit  adjutants,  Mxm  aUhja.)^ 
fi^opte,  hiid  fled  to  Jena.*  -    '     .    •/.,..  r| 

The  foMowiftg  is  very  descriptive  of  the  state  .of  the  JPru^.^ 
atiaa  artfiy  after  the  conflict  at  Saalfeldt  m  which  l^rmcf^ 
Louis  lost  his  life.  \  ,      ^'^ i 

.-^Prince  Hohenlohe  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  Jenrf,dh4^ 
^  encamp  in  the  neigh boiuhood,  between  the  rivers'  llm  and  {$aaf^.'^ 
Before  the  ground  could  be  marked  oi4t,  and  other,  ntcesspy 
arrangements  made,  a  sudden  tumult  arose  in  tl^^  streets,  with  fhe., 
cry  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates!  Though  this,  by  the  cpoler^. 
ptitVt  of  the  inhabitants,  was  known  to  be  impossible,  yec  the  troopif .; 
dismayed  by  the  late  accounts  from  Saalfcldl,  seemed  panic^strju^Jc;;^^ 
nor  could  the  horse 'patroles  be  forced  out  to  examine  the  adj/^ceotj, 
woods,  as  these  were  said  to  swarm  with  Frepcji  tiraiUcun^  ,tiU|t%t^ 
-lenglh,  some  young  officers  formed  themselves  into  a  pat  role;  .;^iMt.f 
soon  proved  the  falsehood*  of  the^e  reports ;  and  1  only  notios.thefa  ^ 
kere,  to  point  out  the  state  of  mind  of  the  H^jrussian  arniy,  iust  o^^ 
thr>ve  of  battle;  for,  by  such  a  tri^e^  num^ri^  werei^ftlpQa^y.lt  r 
terrified,  that  the  roads  were  copiously  bestrewed  wjlih  f  fl)iavb^^f]j(  ^. 
sorts,  belonging -to  the  soldiers  of  various  ce^ioieAtSi^  w,ho  ^Qy|f^^Sgi|i^^j 
to'xr^ep  from  their  biding  places.*  •  -      ^" 

^       T4ie^ tbor  giyea  a  d^laited^  hut  rather  iDdistinct  ^cdoaat 
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of  t|^  battle  of  Jena,^  and  of  rtie.iotal  rout  ap^  .(lisgersioo  of^ 
i^M^^PrujlsJHa  arm  J,  whicb  ensued. — Anaiiiiy  of  more  ihao' 
obe^  hiindred  t|iousand  men  vvas.almoii  anpijiilaud  iu  .t|)e. 
coiir«e  of  a  fortnight. — '^he  forUesa  of  Magdeburg  waa  giv-* 
en  up  to  t)ie  enemjr  without  any  formal  siege  ;  ai)d  the  ites^n 
cherousejtainple  waa soon  followed  in  ihe  fortresses  of  Stet-.' 
tin,  OustriD,  and  Spandaa., 

*  The  intelligence  of  these  rapid  and   cowanlly  conquests'Bona- 
parte  himselfcould  scarcely  believe,  Hiid   at  length  exclaimed^  with, 
ibatsihile  so  peculiar  to  himself — '  In  truth,  J  kuow  not  whether  t<^, 
r^uice  at,  or  be  asharoei]  of«  such  a  J  vantages  [*     It  seemed,  i^tie^d, 
a»if-a1l  Prussia  was  at  .his  feet;  fur  the  ar*)en:il  at  Berlin,  wher^haf 
apw  was,  had  not  been  eraptie.d,  hut  was  still  tolerably  well  furiiished  ; 
ahif,  on  the  proclamation  of   rewards, to    any  one  who  would  dig*"- 
cover    national   efft'cts,    large   quantities  of   powder,   uoimunKion, 
regimen tc^Is^  and  even  plans  of  the,  fortresses,  with  g^artlcuUr  ,mj<V« 
of  tlie  proviiiccs,  and    their   various    roads^.' vere  denounced   witji 
ftUch^greeily  liasiduity  as  disgusted   even    the  JFren<;,h..    An.  officer  j 
hefnigshownA  parctfl  of  timber  by  one  of.  tjiose  informers  ,WLo.  bad 
bee<i)  hitherto  fed  from  jhe  king's  bounty^  very  jyi^t ly  observed >  *  tha|t 
his  IJru^&iarr  maje«ty  pugbt  to  keep,  that  lb  makp  ^ibbet^  for  such-, 
njiara^tful  rascals!'-  ,....»>:.   ^  '  s'^- 

■Wifr'shall  i?ontrhtde^obr  nbfice  of  this  wbrk  with  thi?  dc*' 
scl*k$li^   iVhiih    was  composed    by  ah  eye.uUness  of  (he I 
ac^ni'-^ofiftirnagp,  of  buffering,  and  devajstation,  which    waS^. 
presented   at  Eyiau  after   the  obstinate    battle  which  was' 
ibucl^t  th^re^between  the  French  and  .Russians.— We  Ihifric 
thal^  if^hf^e  statesmen  who  are  so  eager  on  fve^y  trivial  ocr- 
ciiioii^  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  would  pausf  tp./eflect  oiji  ? 
the  sad  varieties  of  woe  which  they  must  pro^duce,  even    th<^ 
cotminqo  itnpuls^of  bMt^^nit^.  wcould^-eatraiiiiotbekafram  biiv- 
iDg  recourse  tQ  such  a  desUuQUve  ^courgf*. '  .     i   .        ^       .  *^ 

'*^In  the'tofaify  desolated  village  of 'ittejiiaausgarten  we  cace - 
firfrre  found  tte  tei^rific  picture  of  war  ;  but  misery,  jnijigence,  and  ' 
di^^res?^  Ffirsi'lawin  their  extreme  At  EyIau  itsejf.  Parents  'werfe  , 
th^HMhfy^  for  mh^^  be-forcod  to  bujrjf  ,:itwtr;*itw«lly 

j^Uliiftf  baibevin   thtir  gardea*.     Breads  ineat,w.i,ne*J)ri^a«4y,^^^ 
^'i^^'^/^X^f^  *^?  ^^^''^.r^^'^®  founj.    JPoQr'erhfclJ^ed  hollow^.  .  • 
eyAV  s|jccVr¥s  Werc'crawlihg'Vbbut    the  streets^  covered  with  rags, 
liw'1he*1ifcst  piftablfe*  beg^irs.^'Toen       their  houses,   on  accouuc  , 
of^tae^sfAiifcof  dead  t^ojdiels,  w^^  scarcely  possible;  .and  even.*il|y  , 
«^9fetfe*ti!f*iiin'i|af  xvks'no^  suflSclent  to- defend  m^iq  their  church.-r- 
-\  fili^'rWttiHJiil&ve  beneved^  ^ithodt  sc^in^^'il   ip>3!bU,  that^^M^Jiiui  • 
nwi«^*4^ilW  haffe'bbif^fc  iUch^ari'excessive^^^  ^A    misery. 

•Mnipalfltf*iW'<fHt%'gtven'npj  Ae^p!ace  sliori,.every  ^ 

thing/  Wasi()uinedy  destroycdy  and  laid/  waste.;  not  a  door,  i^or  a 
^lndo\t.  nos  a  cupboard  was  reroarning.     Thi^  biJind<i>i;dt  lk«  %'%% 
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.«xtrtorci!n«ry,  vi'H^n  we  ^niM^r  t&at  ^ht*  tr>wn  fia<)  %^n  fW^c«r   itg 
J  the  ps^esiMm  both  nf  ths/F^eiKii  niul  toe  B>i^iuit<.  atid  tlnis  iwice- 
tveM  (li^  m^ftHS  4tr«iiiomi(<^<tb  Mood.  Tbi^  c<  mtiMtiiAlr  k^^'fiM^^ifit^ 
CBtb  tilbfr  ffltto  the  v<»ff>  b(»M^^i'-Frnra  th*^  ,high«ir  t  >  the'lo^v.f  i^y^  tls9^ 
*3Ma6itaKttr,  tlipf  Mr«r«  mU  robbed  of  ev^ry  fhni|;  ibey  ^iov^H«eil,r  j»iail  ~ 
$im|»1e~«rviMr|WHh  >»#rtti(y  piunnre  <)#n»>uliy  bremlv  «tf«i«  n{|i -iib^y 
•  DOW  bn^to  krr p  life  ifrgoihcr*     To  form  irii  i4^n  cil  t»»«  uumtit^ii  ^vf 
-    "     .tbcMfiri^Xxbl^*  b  i.ig^«  out  must  hnv^  cripn  litem,  h>r  wor<U  Hr/r^t#«C 
'^  ^  «umir')(  <^>  drftciibi!  their  e.xresfli  of  w-reidseitnifs!*.     Mmn|i    f{f«;<l 

Jlirougb  feair^  mai)y  froiii  nUtreiitrneni-,  atul^  niiny   «i«re  yei,  sff  ft^ 
PQBi  tbe  jpainful  feco< lection  of  tli«  pa^t• 

^  i!3Verpo\\ere((  by  stich  dreiidf^l  i^c4ie<  ofcaTftmity   I  cleetiifcl    if 
.,  4yi^r\  «  relief  to  ^o  am/c<>iit^in|«i%te  ibe  hofroi2^4>f  ibe  fivhl.'    *H  ^w-^ 
.^eyer  mangieti  1  tbere  foUfid  Ainny   of  oiy   frttow   rrr-atntes,  Vef 
.  .tqese  liferess''bodie8  had  at  te^t  surnK^^rit^vd  ibeir  siiffrrinfyH ;  tttif 
^   fEt  Ui'il'ortUDtite  inBabltiihbof  l^yfuu   wer^  yet   iHngmvfirpgoii'Yo.'- 
wanIs  tbe  inoi^  rjtcfUi^atMig  i^eath  of    himjf^er.      Ints  ^erXuMy 
'"  w^uISbave' Wen  tbeir  dbmal  lot.  tui  the  whole  siKr«»u?.dn)^  td4iHcC 
*   ^aieqvif^lly  birvfloffver^  mean  of  su^t'enance,  had  they  iWrf  ifaoif. 
\    ]rt*ceived  from  Kooi^bber^  the  moat  clesirnble  relief  and  'retrf*s(iriiftit^  - 
'^^«id*sOcloailBng,iineii,  and  every  nc'ce&'.Hfy  jfrticle  \<St  i^|i«iTr  alri» 
•*  ittake  tbelr.dwellmgsi  tolerublv  coniforttfble.     Ma^  i  fir^€  v>hitt*d  ^bc^ 
{     Ibld^f  baitle»  ibis  hidtpus,  linusual  si^ht,  wbidi  I  bo{ie  Dem.  tA. 
^'  •eAa§iin,wot4id  J)ave  undoubteaiy  t>hr>ck«J  memore  than  it  tu^.  ^d  : 
;  jfer  i^t*r  having,  niy  'inin<i  so  rtt-e|>!y   barromsi]   up-vvith,jtjy^iale 
: .  lljM^dlol  ftCeiicS  J[  niu^t  repeaf  tWt  the  sigbt  of  tfc'e  ^^W»  Jjltf^ifuf 
~  aa.it  wa^^with  froiu  twelve  to   fifteen  thousand  stau|(bterrc{  \ictimt 
'  gtreweq  before  ttoe^  wes  yer  a  reltet..-^A  slight  tfnow  bad  ju!it'ffti:'eiiy 

'      ..  .  m^  fpo|  slipped,  ihd,  ifi  si  hill  nf;*  my  band   Caughi  a  ghastly  b'uman 
A.  '  fecc!~Here  werJffitglnetitftofdrum^,  :Cftrisj  horses,  sad dl^ii  rIcUlW, 
-'  .   oi^tsVhdrhes^,' btalk^b  musket vp^stoh,  and  other  armiithnirfm^nibie^ 
\     i\\,  in  c6rlf u^)i»  it^fetftd ' a boUt*     Ru^^iat^^  fthy<th,  a^tf  I^UbAiltni^ 
ISt^k  srfl  Ny  tb^^tbef.    U  wm  id  tHith  ^  Uoi^^tii  kightrHtftrtnli 
^ey  b«4  ail  ended: tbiir.mi^eriei^  whiFs)  fto  nian^  arduifif  t^Muwera 
yet  trembling  from  the  ftvoijection  of  what  had.hap|$enefHfrof9  tb« 
:'     iricimty  o^the  eomK^iaMC^  ^nd  tbeappirebhikSoV  t^f  wfNit<'iiiight 
^— "jb4JppeKagaio»*  >?....  "'     '    •' '"   '    "•''♦*! 

-  .:.r   a%irommicaI,    gi6^r<^%it^  ^^ 

;  .^J^f^tical,   knd^eehaincal  Di^iUfhiito^  ,    ^i&jJ^W*''- 
^      ui:6fiMf^  Grant,  nu<^i6cF0kx^Afdi^ij^ 
.^  :       i£  Mimritmi   ^  the   dtmogrupiical  (Munmio/the 
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'^MUitioAS'flfluih  make  up  tins  Tolome  »ere  eoi;t^pialc4'iQ  > 

<tiMgies«ive  Aeries^  aivdhwUK  a  coQitectionvnildep^ndeAg^.Qf 

'one  |Murl  ii|H>p  aDoth^r.fio  «•  to  foria  »  perfect  uliale.  3gi  |^ 

ilns  ex'«(H«liai|  we  wer^  deceived^  and  «e  aiutt  mchlf  fUMftr 

poira«d«    The   Iburth  4i9«eriatioo    is  the  Onljr  one  vbi9h 

;' treats  ul  ike  dtscHivc'rypfM'^  lungitude;in   the  three  Rt4t 

there  ift  luii  evenlh^t  ci>iniiion  reference  to  thrlong4iodp 

'^iHitrli  might  he  expected  tjrom  tjie  auhjects  on  which -iliiigr 

,  tre*i»,  ■  *         "  , 

lj5  .\We  Jcai)w  not  for  whAtclasf  of  readers  tlie  author  h^  de^ 

.  i^i^ned  t  e  firgt  diaaertMion,  whi5:h  i»  on  as^ohomy.  "I'bofp 

<^,jfUo  are  already  arquamted  uilli  the&ubjecV  wi.)t  not  c]^r}vf» 

.  pijuch  infiirinatiaii   f'nnn  his  dpaertptioaof  $the,sq4|r  svstei^« 

,;;Dor,fr()iii4iis  pnjert#d  orrery  in  the  Uleof  Wight.  .  1^11;.^ 

y.4i|iefided  an  an   eltuienlary  treatiset  Ifxr   tlie  ioufiuction  ot 

■  ibo^^e  who  are  ignorant  of  astronomy,  h  U  una^ceas^ry  w|u^ffc 

4Kfm  ha>e  so  many  (>ot4tl  on  that  science,  and  U  i^  jtoVfJly  jiiy 

' '  fii.foff  the  purpua^s  of  instructionyfrooi  tiie  dea^liery-oii^ujef 

in  sibich  it  ts  lorposed,  as  wetl  n$  front   the  ^oaDUneii oiF 

'  infannalioo  contained  tn.  it.    There   is  still  another  leason 

why  this  di»aertaUon  u  not  fit  for  the  iuslructiop^f  a.>pii|>.ii^ 

: '  and  that  is  that  it  is  intended  in  more  than  one  reip^t  tp 

[  *  'make  innovations  in  Xhp  recei?ed  pbiiotophy  of  aslrcii^y. 

•^r  1 1  has  been  said  of  M  tibonrne  that  he  Was  the  '  iatreft  of 

\  '  critics,'  because,  whrn  be  ol>jected  lb  Dry^en*^  trapsfatioo^ 

-\  k^  &\y^  ^'^^  ^^^  translation  thai,  they  might  be.  ponipare<k 

■5    J.  jjhc.yiscount  in  hif  pobJicaUoiO  Viai  iwejie/vedja  iHrectt 

.iM^^irtrary  iiaeof  conduct ;  ^y/el  iu>  ui*4y  fee  atyJed  the";^os(t 

t     bf^giulefsof  innavatoia;  for  he  floes *noi  describe  at.  alt  the 

-b/43»UibUsbe4.9'y^tems,  nor  does  belay  down  bis  own  ifiteqde4 

^  ci'  a(iMr#M)^ain  such  a  loatiner  «s  to  be  inteUigtble  loo^r  ordi* 

sd'^  auif^^iinfier/itAndin^s,. 

The  first  thing  which  he  oTjject^'to^  tn  the  Newtoniaji  a$'* 
j£1'ig!J!J*  '*  -^^i^-i?^"^^'^''^^  accouuiing  for  the  precession  of 

^^^]^^eAI>^^en;  siivh  1^  i«e.>t^n»  ^Pesjpartes,  <jFAlea|bert^ 
^^   I.  W^^'^Mndri}'«i|]«>n^ll€/,e,b>*{^  |t^  ine  uirtfftem* 

•Vi.vk  or^l^te:*  '  Wc  aVe  wUiing  Jlp  !bte%ve,.f:anm(;Jty  tnsrt  thea^tbo^ 
'^^^%:^^  no  t«orl»  4h»9  jiitat.^ili\e  .de,inon|^(r^U(>^^  nip  ^iiinteili* 
^^'^^  kibl^^W^'wW  ^k^^hpxic^mm^i  Uy  copiriidesj^iliejr  H^ 
^^^^  ^Jai^'.'  ^W^  donb.t  MaVM^J^  yucoapt  fof'tliis  conetusiou ;  we 
^'^^    Wv^'Mi4otfbti%t^)Keb^iMiberft^v4iia^^  the 

^^'^  \b^t'^.hi«  knd#ledgie  «md  heiWv    tVpon '  OM<^uie  l^Wipie 
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T98     '  'Gratit  on  the  Longitude  at  Sea. 

"t)ndl?rVany  the  hjpoti^esis' ilself.  The  preceasioii  of  ih 
Equinoxes  lias  been  accounted  for  from  the  principle  of'^jBT** 
VHaiion,  and  the  spheroidal  lorni  ot'lhe earth  :  but  the  rik* 
'i^xint  would  account  for  it  by  auppoting  the  orbit  of  the 
^'iCarth  to  vary  its  inclination  one  degiee  in  seveniy-twp  yiears. 
**— Whai  should  cause  this  variation,  and  in  what  manner  it 
Vould  tffcct  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  th^autbc^r  bas 
^ot  tlidnghtit  necessary  to  inform  his  readers,  and  pecbaps  it 
l» not  worlh  while  to  enquire.  .   '      ' 

'  'The  visc^ounl  has  conceived  a  most  magnificent  Icbeone 
for  a  planisphere  or  orrery,  on  a  large  scale,  which  be  ittfrli#s  , 
ioform  in  the  Isle  of'Wight.— A  pavilion  (vihich  b^  advifte^ 
'  f)s  it  must  contain  company,  music,  &c.  to  be  at.  least 
/fwerity  feet  diameterV'is  to  be  erected  to  represent  the  su«i, 
^he  planets  are  to  be  represented  by  cars  drawn  by  sGidiiet% 
tlie  cohiels  by  fire  works,  and  an  orchestra  of  7r!'«;-/ffennltt«r, 
Vhich  wesiippose  is  to  be  in.deistood  to  be  the  muslc<;f  lihe 
spleres,  is  to  entertain  the  company,  while  they  view  1thc 
fciieeatit  — We  shall  leave  the  viscount  to  the  enjoymentof 
thid  nSihrary  and  astronomical  pantomime,  which  ve  «hotiM' 
not  have  inonght  wprihy  of  notice,  but  that  tt  /tirtcockuce^ 
iti  tjfcjection  to  the  cause  hiiherlo  assigwed  for  flie  VHricijtion 
ef  the  ^easons.-^His  objection,  and  tli^  remedy  beproposes^ 
we  shall  state  ip  his  ovyn  words,  :   ^  • 

*  I  always  found  it  very  unnatural  tKat  the  eaifh  (whicb   traiels 

•in' fts orbit  at  ihe  irate  ot*  near  sixty  thousand  njles  m  iM^bonr^- 
i!*hidi'  is  one  liundred  and  t^venty  lim^s  swifter  ibao  iha  veloeij3^0f, 
a:X'anm^1l  balf),  shbuld  be  otiliged  continually  to  ktej^th^t  unpomk-) 

yf^rtaltU  aititmie,  ctiWed  i)iie   inclinalionvof  ber  pole8,^of.  g^dpg*. 
and  u  thSii,  wbicii^w  tf|e  only  means  adopted,,  till  this  |i(ne,  4^.fAn4 
tHe  caase  o(  the -seasons.     From  this  ancient  principle  it  derives  tba^  . 
tlje^dvantt^ey  oi  tbe  masons  ane  denied  to  tbe  most  beautiful  of  our 
pUnif^s.  Jp^iter  ;  btscausefrom  the  hortaonlal  spots  or  belts  of  that 

-Tpku' t  vye  j>ee  ibal  iti>  axis  is  not  inclined  as  we  suppose  ours  to  be  : 
tuipombly  if  we  could  transport  om^selves  to*  Jupiter,  and*  see  our 
globe  fron\tbe)^ce,  ai.  we  see  ihnt  planet  from  the  earth,  we  >h6Mld 
Shd  that  the  axeb  pfuur  poles  are^  perpendicular,  as  well  its  those' of 
Jup^ter^  and  of  tiie  sun,  and  that  consi^quently  they  are  r11  pai^tkfl  ' 
toVach  other,  and  every  one  directed  towards  (be  environs  «f  tbtf 
pdUy  star  ;that  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,and  the  pole«^f  the  world  arU  - 
th«'l«m^;  and  that  it  is  the,  orbit  of  the  ehrth,and  of  aN  the  sister  pla^: 
nets  whidb  h  inctiiied  23  deg.   and  f|   half,  upon  the  plane  of  ibe  ; 

vequaior  i>(  Ae  sun,  oad  riot  the  axis  of  the  earth.     Jf  it  be  so,.  as'J  ^ 

'^nmn^  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,'  as  well  as  ,thato{  i^e  eafli>»  ^ 

bdjugevfu^one  inclined  nearly  in  the  same  degree,  they  nmst>;ijl 

cnjc^y  the  same  advantage  of  the  seasons  from  the  same^  cause/  Aft 
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,   Qrani  on  ty  Longitude  gi  Sta.  f  }p^ 

The  amiable  and  benevolent  wish  expressed  by  the  aulhpr 
^toWlieve'^iiT  6pniinon  patent  from  i^e  unttaturul  ancl  tin* 
^trntfoTiable  attitude  in  which  former  astronomers  hav^  «o 
barbdfou&ly  placed  her,  we  cannot  but  admire.  VViilingly 
•M^uM  We  throw  our  mite  towards  so  pious  an  undertaking, 
hy  furnhhing  the  necessary  demonstrations,  which  the  vis- 
couiit|hE(8  iinfbrt<UBate1y  been  too  much  employed  to  thitjik 
ffiboul;  ^ndwbich  we  fear  the  learned  witl  require  before  thc^ 

r  ^r^inft^ciish  a  system  so  well  kipported,  as  that  in  whicli  ihe/ 
-have  hilliertojconfided.  Birt  who  can  demonstrate  vyhat 
«l^ey  do  Tiot  uiiderstand  ?  we  have  therefore  quptecl  his  biyn 
?lDar£h^  for  the  hope  that  his  ideas  may  be, more  8at,isfact.ory 
JN>  others  than  they  are  to  us,  for  we  are  sadly  afraid  tliatthe 
ivi^oQQt;  withthe  best  possible  intentions,  h^s  left  the  eart^ 
i«at>Ait1tpdejusl  as  tincottifort^ble  as  that  in  which  hf 
jfbiftiNi  her.  Let  the  viscount  bfe  assured  that  if  Atlas  snjpr 
porlw  tkc  earthy  the  noble  gentleman  is  not  the  Hercules  iff 
teKeve  bim*  '^        '  ,     .  [-^ 

'  .><  Tbesecoiid  disserfation^  which  is  entitled  'geography,  Sk 
merely  a  proposal  for  a  new  division  of  the  earth  with  respect 
((^(thiecoRtinentSy  in  which  we  See  no  advantage  that  woul^ 
Mance  the  great  confusion  and  inconvenience  attending  iti 
i«dcif>tiaa.  The  third  dissertation  is  a  history^of  n^vigatipa^ 
wbiob  appears  to  as  tb  be,  in  some  respects,  im|)erfect,  bjfi, 
which   upon   the  whole  is  amusing,  and  shews  sooie   Hifor- 

"  mation.  . 

2  The  fourth  dissertation  is  on  the  discovery  of  tlie  long!-. 
t4de>  and  the'author  strongly  contends,  in  many  detached 
passages,  that  *  celestial  means'  will  pot  answer  for  findiQg^. 
tht4r^tigitad£  at  s6a,  and  that  '  we  must  descend  from  the 
beavefns  to  the  e^rth/    To  support  this  opinion  we  have  on- 

^  !y  his  a^ertion,  backed  indeed  by  a  story  concerning  a  naval 
officer  who  threw  his  .sextant  into  the  sea,  because  he  could 
ndftake  a  satisfactory  observation.     It  needs  not  the  festi-" 
m'ohy  of  any  naval  officer  to  convince  as   that  terrestrial 
means,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  tried,  have  pYoved    in- 
competeiit  and  erroneous;  the   irregularity  of  winds,  tidesj  . 
■  and  currents^and  the  uncertainty  of  all  calculation   on  ic-   - 
cfiiintof  lee-way,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to   make  us  *, 
dciilbt  whether  terrestrial  methodscan  ever  be  brought  toany 
si^fa^ctory  degree  of  precision.     We  are  however  by  no 
means  disposed  t6  reject  any  aid  which  such  methods  may 
aflbrd  for  the  purpbse:  the  dead  reckoning,  even  in  its  pre-: 
•eiilt^erroneous  state,  i^  veryusefpl  whenobservations  cannot  J 
be^bbtaii!^d/^nd  in  the  inter^vals  between  the  obseryatioas^  - 
wliW^  ih#y  can. 
*  liie  MSXkiH  by  Which  tiie  viscount  has  proposed  t(>l&mse}f  ^ 
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more  accuracy  ifeA'ltfs  :hHWru>  fe'eSf  ctoftc,  bi*^  W  >ii|j*f 
if^ilSilTfif'^pibVihfi  iW  li^CRsdreiiietots  att  Whk»:4hW  U 
?a1ltd^h^d$'«tf>^kbnlftgi8  foundclfl.-^  HvhsfS  detailM'wJUi 
gftitfyy^niprco^ty  fh^mabrfold  defects  of  the  l6g^ibvtfl  1*^ 
fedfraVcleaff^  sffe^iVthailio  ctTtaiii  rdiancfe  c&n'^l>e  (ilftoelJ 
ft'^n^tVao^lm^aialsdeDOtMrated  H  cbrisiderab^i 'DomG^ 
MlnV^nifoiBTijfr'ttte  goi^pse  oT  aisce^riaioipg  ihe  rurt.  of'  jl 
ihl^fandlfiMpoml^^  t>ut  their  <]effccts. 'H.(^  Iheb  proceetf^ 
to  evptem'JtiftVp  Yen  lion,  which  CO  in' tin   insfrifii^a^^ 

^i<3f?\€  le?m>  iTie  hydrbscope.-  Ti»c  principle  of  thigifoitrttsir 
^int-fi-  V^y  Sfcpfe  and  mgenioiJS  ;  we  wisb^flB efftt^ fenajr 
Iyrovecbirimeu&iira^;a'grobe6f  afjotjl  six  inch* s^diameler 
ietiviex  tHfi  waler,  is  cpntiecled  hy  a  chain  lo  a  spiral  sprinj^ 
^xecjja  acabtoia  the  vessel.  Tl^e  resistance  to  \ht  p;ltib6, 
-^'hen  iittmersed  in  the  sea,  will  thereibre  be  n3^asfrr<^d'^^ 
ll)e  action  of  thesprihg,and^ill. he  shown  upon  a  diHl-^a^ 
"fey  oicat>^  of  an  index  ;  and  conseqaently  the  Velocity  of  tltf^  ^ 
^ihip^'irbicb  is  determiuabje  ftom   the  tesiatanctf,   wrtl^life 

ittown. •  '—^  :•  ■' '  --  -  ^  ■-  ■       •'   -  '\  -^^^. 

**  ThTs  ift^rnrrierftls  l^alcuUted  to  iliew,  wiih  th^cH  ihdre 
^coV^y  that!  tijLiCJ  c6mita6n  log,  or  any  other  iiiatratilent  tbit 
liaifalleh'nnder  oui*  riollce,  the  raU^  o*  sailing  ai  all  i'm^,  - 
^Vf^  catibel  toilfire^ret  thai  the  aulRw  has  aalisfiad  W«i|eU 
'^'WiK:*]^Wiiij|  vs  the  m^ere « outline  df  the  plan,  an d •' Nwr  ii^l 
•  cKoughtft  litci^ssary  toftfrorsh  us  with  any  resiilfes-'dr^e^teCK 
^iatr6^;%^Uh6&i'«rliicb  ilia  not  easy  to  detemiit^  ^iiaft'ttmy 

be  the  svccf  .S9  of  the  instriiaient  upon  trial.  11^  pFOi^^eis 
« td^nkfiilf  ^fcB^  to  a  certain  depib/<whe*e  be^up^^syiere 
;^'^oh3taiHty  ;^rai>raler>sinjce  tlte^accivr^cyof  ihetftstrum^ut 
"i^^sibe  ihffe^tjjd  by  any  ctr/renl.  U- does  »6t  appear  io  urto  „ 
-'haV^bf<»h'cdiiiL:lusftely  pTb«e|i  that  M  t^ny '  c^Mkin^fie^lh 
'  firf^re  is  lit  ajl  tiiuesr  sVm  wafe)*  evea  at  the^ame  (^Uce,  itintb 
-*\kjp  that  at  any  ceijLalfi  d^pth  thejre^  ia,  as  he  Asslimes,  'sliU 
^  ya-teratill  ple^a«  hii  ^lachirve  ia  sjiibj«et  to'iisteaatoe^^ 
':  i^ri^iriVihg'froii}  }ee-ira]r  and  Jo^rrentH  a4i  the  comi^a  togl 
:3iM  'we  art^  aol  certain- that  tbe^priti^,  althougil  U  4i9  doi 
^^undio  b^'injaredbjf  pex^ASimaUy  wei^lnng  ^n»atl  weighvy 
•"  fot  iiianyye^rs,  naay  i»o(l>  y4it5nex;p4>^d  tosueli  mn$id«i^l5 

and  gnceHsiqgtenaioo  b^bogri^e  weaj|cei)ed>  9  ofcMmme-W-. 
^  <;bfrfel/  Thesejre^rki^o  Bi^jt^eoi^  to^Kh«iv^«it>t^|^)ri«ci^ 

ji>Te  o^f  thre  bydroecjop^  \^  ncDMOiis/bsit  only^tAiat-  wt-  ewm»f 
r  ^scpe^l  from  it  advasii^gea  so  confuderabte  aft  Ifti^  lOo  jiltfi^^ 
i  guifle  td^a9artbeiinveni;t)r|lFa4h;UB^  t^hopfifc^^  W«  ^iia-' 
i  not  ta^lr  |ek6  d/  this  A^it  0f  ^,i$i^eiUiciit  )yHho<it.Mp«tMiag 
*   mv  ophilott,  ibat  tte  Ibariner  t^  fereail>  kidelMrd  *a  %k^inf? 
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b'Tft^  liydroicop^  i$  Qirfy  thf  fir»li  J^r\,  fx ^q^i^if^pyimo^  , 

second  (Mirt  con^ittiqf  ao  inverted  iQpfle9poQ^i^illg.Ag^re^ 
guaittit^  of  sand^  having i|  iiiiial]iiperture  at  ibe  i!H>^V6<a^i4 
{vbii^k  18  adapted  #  »li(le  itrith  a  GorfietpQadiogi(^.#a(^f^ 
jrowap^rture^  fd  qpaoecM  witl)  the  ^iral>>piii|g  p(rlb#  n|| 
jlfofcope  a^  to  a)iQW  the  fand  to  fall  tliroog))  P'^W|P^V%<4#% 
t^  [\m  ^ensipii  of  the  ,9()rin^  ;  and  beopir  of  th^^^^Utiif..  $ 
pan\^  tallcp  tbipugb,  Uie  dwiance  r^a  \^y  tbip  ibip.my(i;f  -* 
Iciu/wn^  ll  appears  ^o  us  tbfil>e  capnpt  de4>9Q4'«P<>$!ii¥f 
l/tpd  riiauing  put  equably ;  aofl  the  author  allows  t^ajb^l^ 
.pitching  and  healing  of  ih^;  jhip  will  '  factjli(a|i|- ^b^:^ 
^lyiitckeo)  the  '.gravitation  of  the  s»nd/  We  caunot  t^ft4^ 
jthal  llv0  aperture  m  t be  slide  >aan  be. made  with  aufl^ciefil 
jMseurn^y,.  or  that  Us  mott9it<taQ  be«o  co^veollJ.^1regl|U^d^ 
Ji^y  the  fpir,!^!  sprrug  as  tp  afford rest>lta  ib^  can  be  4ii(§ljr  d^r 
^q4^  upon.  Jf,the  4id.e  iS:ta  he  ^^^yp^  iB#  djf e^^f  ,^jppoc« 
lion  to  t()e  tens:(3ji  of  the  spring,  it  will  ne<?e$Bariljf;^^ 
jftW;ihttt  ^he  boundia^i^liafsof  Ahe  ftper^a^Ji%,f,h^;i|W8ifiu||t 
:'fe^  ciMrvfi?^  t|>e  uatur^  ot  which  tbf  awj^arb^^q^t*  i%npli^g^ 
,^lJ*  The  ap^hure  io  the  iftverled  poii?  be  ^IH^tK^ILto  1^ 
*,f  Mwot}!^  to.lwo  jijnes  in  diameter/  i|i^  \i^,jm^i^i  miifk 
^ib^itpi^.f^iire  in  the  slide  can  he  op  ipore«..,  |t^ir.  fbeo  fifiFi 
;l»^efpecl  tlifii  bQUoding.curvM  to  be  ap^riOeJij:  ^if .  ^ii^ 
vvl|ai.4^ig^iiP(^^rxQrs.xoaf  friseApp.  U^  / ll^hl^sV.  .^19^ 

,  UODS»   ,•.,.■..  .....,.:,    1    .       :.;.,    ..r  ^^;     ^c* 

Ben^iitU  (his  inverted  pa^we^hi?  ,vi|C(mil,tpjq»WI*-  #*r^ 
:rllWrd.¥ftilpp^Jclij^ing  part  pf  bis  ipacbiiie.(Q  plflip^.a  ^^¥V^ 
,.pr  table  wbkb  8^^^;.  he  ponslaptly  actji^ftied  b;  M>^f1'^Mf^# 

jif  suQli,inAnneT  Ihi^t,  iprhen  ^h^  paucA&ispptbevxifiridifH^ii^f 
;  Sj^«4  niayi|oJ;4'un,  and  «n  oihm  ppiirses  iM  j(  .g^J^)7^Uwf 
.  ^9Dly>.sp,«i^hr9ai}d  to  fj^i^UbrougbaVJ^  PfPi¥>rM99»bl9  j^d^e 
.  M^UUJi  and  yr09li^gai  xUn  ^Jvp*  ^M  tU^,Jivh^t  fftvii^y^^fyf 

i^nd4eQ«»|ing.  t^e  distiiQpea  «j,adj9  iU>  tl^e  ^8^  j^g /w^  AHJ 
:  .iiiU  jalo  ^parate  piiriitiuus  in  a  xeoeiver  pl;^c|e4  ti^<kii9ei()i. 
.  4s  ibis  U^t  additipQ  eyi^e^itl^  e^ic^rea^ea  ibe  di%uki|^t^ch 

.)IVulU{^i},the  risj^  qf  eimrs,  we/;BllJl^,IuerflyfQ^l:V(^ji(i|#^ 
-\,9ur^piviioxi,i>'iappear4  i?it^«i^^  u  .u 

A  pritye^loris,  toip  qttf|).,NPQr  11^ 
:  ^erviJA  to  be.    Thisjs  vij»>  injiifUp©  fejt  ^wf  i^«^^i#y 

)^ciesi«e  ^  igpur  by  it  not  o^^ly  ibe4o4iy#'u4;«uff^iba|^^ 
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Art.  XII.-- Memoirs  of  an  American  lAidy  :  withSk^tdlf* 
■■'  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  Jmerica  as' they  exiUtd^prcvUMM 
^'  to  the  RhiolutioH.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  the 
>   M^ufitiiim/d;c.  6^e."  a  Fots.     Longmau.  1803. 

:*•  IT  ni«9l%e  confessed  lliat  this  performaoce  feelrays  some 
mark*  o^"^  f^fexaiion'of  that  zeal,  sludioua  of  correc^ss, 
/wbieb  D^onlly  distin'<>;uisbes  an  author  undebaucbed  6j  the 
-pubtic  praise/  Si^bcess  in  literary  pursuits,  qo  kss  Ihab  m 
'warfare,  may  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  necessary  precauk 
t^ions.  "  Sottie  i'nclegancies  and  many  proofs  of  negligence  olr 
liaDsle  fd^rh  rid  pleasing  contrast  with- the   nnmeroas   gr^cev, 

srhatcUibclBsh  the  style  of  these  memoirs-  ''.-■.  ^"'^-y 

V     ;  :  <      V    ,.                 .  ^  '  \            .,   ^.|j 

;^  . .       *  Jn  beauty  faults  conspicuous  grow  , ,  ^,: 

.^..n  The  smallesitsp^ck  iss^^n^in  snp^v**  ;-fi 

^  **  It  tnay  be  thought  that  the  various  and  extraordinary  tncw 

"Itts'of  ft  wofk^  ititeresting  as  that  now    under  don  side  rationQi 

^Mghrtb  have  been  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  atonement  for 
errors  of  inadvertency  :  hut  the   frequency  of  Mrs.  GmAt's 

*^bReisifiofis  thust  soon  place  her  io  the  rank  of  those  who 
are  aiilhorii  p'ur  metier,  and  a  timely  caution  may  pres^rW 
ber'froin  falling  hi  to  the  perfunctory  habits  which  are  Coo 
rftetf^'eharabttrrrstic  of  professed  writers,  Mrs.  Grant'i"' 
chief  talents  are  those  which   her  subject  demanded,  flie 

'ftkilfoI'Mildbdldtleliheatioh  of  character  and  manners^  ao^i 
tfie  natural  fepi^esetilation  oY  local  scenery:  her  excellency 

'irf  both  artis  fs  derived  from  the  .sam^  sources,  souad  -sense ^ 

'  «t)d  diligent  |yractice.  Her  disquisitions  upon  abslraol^- 
'qiiiitioR9  cat!   scarcely  bfe  considereid  as  worthy  of.  praise 

-equally  liigh:  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny*  that  they  are 
groi3nded  on  truth,   and  that   ibey   are  interspersed  W!th 

'  stifkmg-  arid   perhaps  novel  observation,  but  on  the  wb%)te' 

•  therr  bull  deems  greater  tbart  their  importance;  hi  land*  •*- 
sdip^  she'has  a    nianner  of  her  own,  evwl^ntly  foi^oaeti '; 

•by  the   actual  study  of  nature,  very  different  froib  thosre; 

'  scffaooUboy  copies,  with  which  so  many  pages*  bfdiir 
m^ern  novels,  romances,  and  travels  are  bedaub^,  In 
poiirtraying  pharactersy  her  style  is  free  and  mascullni^,^  th*e.  ^ 

-  colours  vivid, , the  Hken^^ses  marked  and  happy,  and  it  i*  1 
probable  easy  to  be  recognized  by  thos^  who  have  known  ^ 
the  origtnftlA.  She  di!)c5o vers  in  he'r  wficirigs,  justly  regulated-  _ 
feeMttgsi.atid  cxeteltenl  principles  in   morals   and  religion,..; 

'  and  prt>ves  l:hat  she  is  Endowed  with  a  candid  <jliscriminating.  : 
ini»id,  maltrred'by  vaf?ou8  observation,  and  much  e^Eperieoei:  « 
Wllii^Wof  wntew^'ftifti' sfnd  pleasures  of  sensibility  i^nd  •    • 
live)^  imagiiiation^  po  less  thiin  t>f  those  more  ^lolcst'ati^ 
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deiqper  seniations  which  have  been  caused  by  the  fortiiliale  or 
i^KHTowfujevenlsof  a  life,  much  checquered  wi\h  gQod^nd. 
>^iU.  To  this  stale  of  unTind  may  be  altribuled  a  ^ert^mXeti^ 
dernessof  sentiment,  which  gtves  a  charm  to  the  wurfc» 
scarcely  less  attractive  than  those  whif^h  it  owes  to  tht 
^wmveUj'of  \he  subject  and  the  fidelity  of  ihe  resea)biai^<?ei. 
'  ^Perftr^ps  she  dweHs  too  fondly  on  some  points  of  a  {i^riviile 
interest,  such  are  her  thougiits  and  feelings  when  a  cMldr; 
andsometimes  indulges  fn  ah  idle  labour  <>f  finishing,  iauch««^ 
tng»  and  retonching  some  favourite  feature,  till  she  has 
^bruwn  some  parts  of  the  pourtrait  into  a  greater  relief  thnil 
^ia  consistent  with  the  harmony  of  llie  uhofe  piece.  W« 
cannot  refrain  also  from  observing  that  tne  quotations  frooi 
the  poeis,  too  unsparingly  vuLroduied,  are  frequently  con-. 
nested  with  the  passage  m<>^e  by  soond  thati  by  sense. 
This  method  of  quoting  neither  conduces  to  oruam^f^^  ^^oi 
«aej  and  in  taste  it  is  as  if  any  one  weie  to  cui  ,a  ht'W  .in>  li 
g0od^i<$ce  of  broa*d  cloth  for  the  suke  of  patcbui^  it  wi^% 
scmpfef' velvet.  .  - 

?'  To'lhese,  we  trust,  not  uncandid strictures  on  theiDerit^o^ 
aMiarkt  b^y  which  we  have  been  highly  instructed  ao'd-de^ 
ligbi^d,  we  shall  subjoin  some  passages,  which  en  account 
of  the  pfofusion  of  beauties  which  distracted'our  choice^  w%> 
bave  liad  some  difBculy  in  selecting. 

-The  traits  of  Mrs.  Schyler's  character,  the  hi^roine  of  th^- 
l^iece,  are  ao  much  diffused  tiirougli  tlie  wliplc  subject,,  that   ' 
we  aliall  not  attempt  to  collect  them  into  a  focus.     The 
piaceof  her  chief  res'fdence  was  Albanj^,  in  theprovintee  ofv 
riew  York  ;  the  account  of  which  place  is   no  ill  specimen: 
of  our  author -s  powers  in  the  descriptive  style.  :  v 

4?  Tb««ity  of  Albany  was  stretched  a^ong  the  banks  of  Hudson;: 
o^flvV^fy  wule  and.  long  street  lay  parallel  to  the   river,  ^be  inter-*  ; 
m£<4ta4^  *pace  IwBtwren   it  and  the  shore  being  occupied  by  gard^nl.  > 
A  fj^aU  butate«p  hih  rose  above  the  centre  of  the  town,  rn    whicH 
st09rt,a  fort   iniemled  (but  Very  ill  adapted)  fiir  the  defence  of  the  , 
place  ai^d  of  ilje  neighbouring  country.     From   the   foot  of  tfcis^. 
Jiillji  anoiher  street  was  buiit  sloping   pretty  Hpfdly   dovvn  till  it  _^ 
jomed  thtj  ope . before  njeoiioned   that  ran  along  thie  river.     This 
•  street  was  still  wider  than  the  other;  it  was  only  paved   on   each 
side,  th^  middle  being  occupied  by  publicLedifices.'    These  consisted  1 
of  it  market-place  ur  guard-hou^e^  a  luwn.hall,and  the  English  and  t 
Diltek'cburches.*— 'I'he  town  in  proportion  to  its  populattcui,  ocCvf*    - 
pied  a  great  space  of  ground.     This  city,  iii  short,  was  a  kind  ol  i 
sei^'^rura)  establishqicnt,  everv  bouse  had   its  garden  wall,  and  a    x 
Jittk*  green  behind  ;  before  every  door  a  tree  was  planted,,  rejuderRfid  .\h 
intaresting  by  being  co-eval  with  some  beloved   member  pf  the.  fo^^v  * 
inily'>  muiy  of^their  trees  were  of  a  prodigious  si^  and  '^ex^raora^ 
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Pttry'Vetufy,  but  without  regulnrity,  every  otfe>latHift|^tW  kin4 
1^1  Wu  pleased  fiihi;  -or  which  he  tl&oQght  ^cin-hi  afford  XkekMWt 
•grteabie  Bhaie  to  the  opfin  portico  at  bis  di»or,  which  »v«t-t«U^ 
f^iiAikd  br  seat»7.  tind  Hftceuded  by  a  (ew  ste|>6.  |t  was  iii.  th^ie 
lllttt^wirh  dumettic  group  was  seated  in  summ4^'evenin0S'>t0  i^»iv^ 
fja^i^imy  twiltf^ht  or  sereDei)/  ctear  rnooi)iigbt.  Each  iJajni^yikMi'lt 
§p^Jpd  \ti  a  ctimmm  pasture  at  the  end  of  ihe  town,  in  tiH)^<t^Qif* 
it^they  n^lurnpd  all  together  of  their  avn  accord,  with,  their  (m)|« 
jipi^f heMs  hlkn^  at  their  necks,  aiong  the  wide  .and  grassy  iMfOli.fip 
^^if  wo.nit'd  iheltjer;ng  trees,  to  be  milked  at  Jheir  mu;ler^i).(^>Qr^,•::I- 
r(o^h^ii^^(  uld  b^  more  pleasing  to  a  simple  and  l>eaevoijeat  i^ii^d 
j^b.ap  to  Kec  ihu<,  ul  oi^e  view,  aU  the  inhabitants  of  a  towu,^wbi<}i 
coctaiiied  not  one  very  rich,  or  very  poort  very  jknowiiig,  oj   v^ry 

.  l^noraiU,  very  rude,  or  very  polished  individuul  ;  to  see  all  thig^e 
/toil(,lrejn  of  nsture  enjoying  in  easy  indolen<?e  or  sodal  intercourtie 

<  the  Cool,  th(*  fragrant,  and  ihc  tlttsky  hout^  clothed  in  Ibe  p^aitiest 
labile,  and  with  mind's  as  undisguised  aiifd  artleifs.     These  prtimiive 

.  ^in^  were  d|s[)ervrd  in  pnrches,according  to  biwilarity  of  ye«r^^d 
aoc^tAatii.ni,  At  nqe  >door  young  matrons,  >  at  anolber  ihe  t.)d«f«'of 
||k*  people,  at   a  third  the  youths    and  maidens,  gaily  ciijNUtiig,:ar 

*  pngii^  t<fgtfiher,  while  the  chifdren  played  round  .|h*  iMrfre9»  pr 
jii^tod  by  the  cows,  for  th/p  chief  ingredient  of  d)^ ir  frugal  ^u^^par, 

^  ffl^ch  they  gci^t^rally  ate  sitting  on  the  stepi^  in  the  ppen  air»'  V^L|« 

J,,..  JfakcepiDg  jrlth  tbiii  are  the  descriptionf  of  ihi^  portico 
'•jfia^  hart)  at  the  Fiats,  the  countrjr  r^sideaceof  the  Si^uylj^r 
*  rifiniiily-ra  mate  Ijjxi  riant  poirfico  Pelers  could  not  paint,  (tg^ 
«,   fi  iiigre  coaiOM^du^us  barn  could  Ai  tl^M'*  Yo^n|;  invent.      • 

T        *  One  of  the  oppendjige^  of  the  house  was   a  lar^e  portico  at  fbe 

^  '  jioory  wrib  a  lew  sit^ps  leading  up  to  it,    aiti  floored  [ike  a  Tot)fn  ;  it 

-'  wasjjDpeO  at  tba  si<les,  /ind  had  scials  all  round.      Above  was  either 

^     a  slight  wooden  ro«*f,  painted  like  an  awning,  or  a  tbvcrfrfjT  of^lat^ 

7     ijce.work,  ovvr-v\liKh  a  tran^j>UiUcjr  wild  vine  sprcdd  its  fuxui^anj 

.rrr.  Jt^a^fs  aBd  numefous clubicrs.^— Tbcse  thoiig;h  smal)^  antt  rather  loo 

^^  lacM  li'd  svuetened  by  \^^  frost,  had  a  beautifiirappcarahce.     AVhat 

■*  •  ^?^y«aii  air  ol  liberty  and  safety  to  theec  riistic  purlicos,  \Vljr^h'  aU 

?' '  M^ys  pTo»(uced  ij)  \ny  mind  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  that  X  fi'hu^  not 

^  •    jboWto  detinei  wag   the  nuinher  of   little   birds  <fom'esiic{^t<^<!'l^ere. 

■;.»  f^xij  \hsi'ir  acc^inmt>(latipn..thc.i:e  was*  sntiiH  sheiftiuilt  /olindf^ieie 

?  >w  |hfy  nesilffd,  sacred,  from  i^e   l^ucH  of  s'lavfs  and  'cliil«lrcn,*\\h*o 

«-'=  tVartlaugbl  to  r«ga,rd  ihei^    ^s  the  good  .genii  of  the   plk'^^-^'"ti|^t  to 

V:     ^  distorted  vviih  irnpypity.  .1  dr>  nm  recolltclltpaVro/vV'tfiWf  e/:'. 


j,)u)\igh  liUl<^  resembfing  the  one  to  whict  we  gi vie  thai  naVne,  for  it  is 
jnojjssprightiy,  atwl  fl:e!i  hiaher.  Of  these  and  other  shmII  birds, 
hundreds  ejive  aud  recf ireuproteclion  around  this  Uospiiubie  dwell- 
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]Dg<    Tlic  ^rotectiofl  they  recciv#<l9  eoiniited  merely  tfi^Al^p<M# 

I^feof -being let  alofte^     Tfaftt^  wHich  ihejj^  Ustdwed  watof  Mote inrf 

portftnce  Ihan  any  inkabitaiit  of   Ikit«fin   c«n  imai^inK     In  ^«lri 

ti*#^i%1inifiU»  «liet«^  tiHin  hfts  scHrcjO  asserted  bit  doiDtnion,  Iw 

)9iN!Km»<ihanftatit««  oi^ery  side  ;  the  insert  tx>pulntio|k  is  luithctdA 

l^yoffii  %e)ie^  »iMi>lbe  btrds  ibnt  feed  on  them  ai-e  in  pifQ|y<ir1i^  t# 

thciif.ttbtifldiiiief.    .lfi.proc^i9  of  time,  when  their  sheherinji  ^oodi^ 

tt'e'dlettrtsdy  ail  tbeHB   recede  before   their  master,  but' ilat   befom 

4i«t^li»fMrl  u  ^ttlty  estahiished^     These  minute  aerial  foes  are  mbw 

feiirraising  than  the  terrible  inhubitants  of  the  forest,  and  mdre  di^ 

S<!«k  to  estpeL     lt.t9  (Mily  by  protecting,  and  in- some  toft  &i9^ 

'«iesticalti\g  those  lilile  winged  allies^  v^ho  attack  them  in  therr  mm 

;^dnieM,  that  the  conquerorof  the  lion,  and    tamer  of  the  ele^iuit    ^ 

-Ittii  h<if».tb&ieq>  in  peace,  or  eat  his  meals  .unp<xHmed^     Whtfa 

"h^etkkfit^ting  or  drinking  teaiiS  the  airy  portico,  wbic^  waa  o(iten/b« 

Meenft  oC  these  raeuls^  bkds^.wBre  ccmstantly  g^iidirt^  ow^r  the  tiiMtt 

'm\\kk  a  b«tlerfiy,»  :gra3ahopper  or  cicada  in  tbeir  bifHs'  to  feed  'ihA( 

-ycfungf  who  w«ire  chirping  above.     These  famiiiar  fnmateii  brushed 

•*y  ivilhoiit  ceretnony«  While  the  chimney  swallow,  the  adartin^  arkl  • 

^«)the<r  hitrtthdhies  in  countless  numb ersi^  darted. ^past  in   ^ursuiifof 

;  Ihlaaefial  popiilalion,,  while  the    fields  resounded   viiih   thtf  cea^ 

*  ieiil^hivpinf  of  many  guy  insects  unkim^rn    toour,n^orfe  tiihti^rAa 

'atiWiiiere.  These,  wer^  now  and  tbf^n  mingled  with  the  tfnimuM  - 
'  «N<I  il(H  unplestaiaf;  cry  of  the  tcee-frog,  a  ci^eature  of  t\\%v  spbciinf 
tfu^'-of  aJi^ht  slender  f>rm,  «lrao>t  transparent,  and  of  h  Mvel^ 
greeit ;  it  is -dry  to  the  touchy  and  has  not  the  dank  molstiire  lof  "^»ih 
aquatic  relations ;  in  short  it  i<i  a  pretty  live>y  creftture^  With^silllb 
gular  ami  cheerful  note.*-** VOL.  1.  f.  166".  ,  ?     .,*  ^ 

' '  '  ^.Cobud  ^jQhiiylef's  barn>  adjoining  to  the.Qrch«rd,  irare^4  vadl 

"tf>^t>'4tjleife&t  an.  .hundred  ftej;  Intig,  and  sixty  wide.;  The  rot^rm^ 

Id  a,rei^:  great  herght,,  in  the  midst,   and  slbped'^w^/fitt  If  «Atlb 

H ithin  ten  feet  of  the  ground,  when  the  walls  etMvi«ie«aelM  jit  wbirli|^ 

3^j(e  the.  \VhjpU.of  this  vast  fabrja^  were   farmed  pf  irood.     It   #a[| 

<     tailed  three  feet  from  the  ground  by  bc'ihirs  r^ettrng  on  stoncy  ankldkl 

^JKjlse.  beams,  was.  lai^,-  in  tbie  inidfdieaft  the   buildlMg^    A  >lreiy 

.j.:.tinii$^  oakfioor.     Before  the  door  waia- large  ifllaio^iipf  ii«wiiu 

^.  .(WAixis  of  ti»e,same  materials.     Abb^t\^el#e   faet  In  bfeadtht^  btt  * 

( ;4^^k«a|d^  of  tl^is  capttCious  building  ti^en*  divitft«d  otf  for  th«'  €Sgnl»s 

^  ,;  9/1  one  «tde  rati  a  manger,  at  the  ab^ve  timAtiiniwi  diAtimc^;  irott 

T  ^  wall,     the     whol^     iehgth  of    the   4>uildrngf    with   it  £wk 

<.    ftfaor^  itj^cin  the  others^  were  ^allstfor  sthe.  othee   eatthe^  :f«a* 

^1^  9^io  tbf;,  whole  length  of  tbe  bttildin|^.  ^  The.  jcwtile  aad  ^Wrss* 

••to^d  with;their  hinderparts  lo  the^ariy  and  their  he^tKpnaJaitfhf 

dt^wAnktbe  ihrasfiing^floof)     Tfac>i^  wasW  prodif^tiHls  ^tu^  hiii  or 

'  t^ti  febest  iv  4me  iddtt  baill  Bp'fof  hiding* this  ^oranftet  It  was 

\    l^sh^d,  and  the  rddf,  whibh  tfar  vhry   feftji  ahd^  syii^ci^uav  #aa 

.  aiipfibrted  by  ivtrge  cross  -beaiBr:  fipofar  our  to  the  lothvr  (of  ihtm  ^mtt 

;  !  Mctt:h«d  A  gteat  oiiosber  of  lang^pe^f  ao  c|a  te  Mm  «  acrrt  Ofiopefi 
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]Hkri^<  of  the  barn,  which  answered  the  purposes  of  a  stable  an^  cow-' 
kousa,  was  iBad^of^hi^k  sWiMleals,  .laid  loosely  «yv«r  tli#sOptteH?H{;''' 
b^ems.     And  the  mode  of  cleaning  those  places  wa%  by  t«tnirtg  Wtft 
boarda»  and  periDitting;tbedung  and  litter  to  fadl  into  the  r<icepta«^ 
cleslefiopen  below  Xor  the  ptn^ose;  from  tifmoB  in" sp Hug,  rb«y 
«f>rc  often  driven  down  to  the  river^  the  soil  in  its  mginal  Sftiitei*aor 
requiring  the  aid  of  manure.     ]n  the.  gable  end  at  tli(LMfronl>  tberv^ 
were  prodigiou!!  folding  doors,  and  two  others  that  opeaed  bebtrids> 
*^Gertain1y  never  did  cheerful  rural  toils  wear  a  more  «ui^i  la  rating' 
as](ipct  than  while  the  domestics  were  lodging  the  hixuriant  harvesli^  , 
tins  capacious  repository. — On  cacb  side  of  the  great  doors  »^ra., 
troalTt^  ones,  for  the  cattle  and  horses  to  enter. 
'   *  Whenever  the  corn  or  hay  was  reaped  or   cut,  and  ready  for 
earrylnghoiBa,  which  in  that  dry  and-warm  climate  hap^eneth-^ a 
very  few  days,  a  waggoB  loaded  with  bay,  for  instance,  was  driven^ 
inlQrtbftmtfht  of  Ibis  great  barn^;  loaded  also  with  numberless  *laf^ 
gfassh6ppers>  bi&ttarires»  and  cicadas,  who  >cani«  ^long  •  with   the 
hay,  from  the  top  of  tb^  waggon,  this  was  immediately   forked  up 
into  the  loft  of  the  barn,  in  the  mdat  of  which  was  aii3opea^  space 
left  for  the  purpose^  aad  then  the  unloaded  waggon  "drove  <ini  rustier 
state  out  of  the  great  door  at  the  other  end.    lu  the  me«ntiaie  'r«ary>  % 
meml>er  of  the  family  witnessed  or  asnsted  in  thestftmrnarypcdeess-j  r 
by^bichthe  buiieing  and  thatching  of  stacks  was  at   once '  sayiff^t  >. 
and  the  whole  crop  and  cattle  were  thus  compendioesly  lodged  u A*. t. 
der  dne  roof.     The  cheerfulness  of  this  animated  scene  .\vas  muchj 
Jteiglttetjcd  by  the  quick  appearance  and  vanishing  of  tlic  swaftows^. 
j»ho  twittered  amofig  tht'ir  high-built  dwellings  in  ibe  roof*  .  Har/p^ 
asin  etfery  other  int»tance,  the  safety  of  th«*se  dltme^ic  friefids  wai 
attended  to,  4ind  an  a4»ode  provided  for  them.     In  tie  front  of  ihia  ' 
irtinu  were  tnamy  holes  like  those  of  a  pigeon  bouse^  for  the  atlfJin-^^ 
-modlt^li  of  tilt  martin;  thatbe^ng   the  species  to  whkb'  \\^* 
fltipdof  boipe  ^  seema,  most  congeniai  ;  and   rni  the  inlide 'of^tftlf  ' 
«baro9  I  biiveicounted  above  fourscore  at  once.     lu  tlraviii^hiiM^  ^ 
wbert  theearib  «as  buried  deep  in  new  lalleii.siiow,^tqtd'  no»  p«(dsi^ 
>£t  for  walking  in  was  .left,  ibis  ibarn  was  like  ft%great  gaUtry*^  ii^H  ^> 
-suited)  for :that  purpose,  mid.  furnished  with  picture,  net  un^aNlililg 
.10  a  simple  and  contented  mind.     As  you  wallved  through  .tMs4(y0gt:ii 
tarea^  looking  ijp,  you  b<^held  the  abundance  of  the  year  treatunsili 
above  you;  on' one  side  the  comely  heads  of  your,  snoitipg. steeds  ^^ 
/pcetanted  themselves  arranged  in  seemly  order-,  on  the  othfer,  your 
;ktiie  displayed  their  meeker  visages,  while  the  perspective  on  eitfaei!, 
*wa&  tofmiuated  by  heilerB  and   fillfea  no  k^' interesting,     fn'tbe   ^/^ 
Biidal,  >««r  sewotils  exercised   the  flail;  and  ev^en,  'while'  'tbc^^  ' 
rthrtMiad'OUt  iher  strew  distribultd  it   to  .the  exfpecixaDt^  fm  bom  '^ 
-*sida8  (  ^Kbiie  ibef  hbeeal-ban^ot''  was  occalieimlly   tbi-oirn  to^fib  -] 
:  leaay.  coloured  poultry  >on  she  hitl.^ '  WtfUter  itaelf  itferer  rinrde'tto   ^ 
'  abodie  of  lifotaiid  plenty  cold  «^or  cheerless.     Here  you  might!  iwilk  '^ 
»MKiKtiew  aii.yoiiy  soLjecttamI  tfaehr  matm^of  sup|HM%tdii^glaiifi(r^^ 
ret^it|H  inde<«lf the  ahei^;  forwbom  a targi^i&ed  coUiDibdidtJs*  boM«'7* 
siiigi.HMA:t?itctetLyei:y  ntar  tfaebaraii^  the.  rdof<  of  ^Hbi<:fa^  ^HxWm  " 
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:vWe  eanDHt  closeUliis  aUide^  wriiiotit  regretttng  ibki  bdf* 
limits  will  not  perinit  oar.  tor  exhibrt  anj  specitudns  of  this^ 
aailior's  elhical  paintings^  which  are  io  no  respect  infei^idr 
lo^ her -descf iplions'oF iscehcfy — and  will  be'  foiind  io*  eVcltc 
a^ivelyafid  genffSlinlcrest,  as  they  comprehend  the  cba-* 
rdt^^T^  of  sevetal  British  offifcers,  distinguisbeid  in  thehiVtorjf) 
of'Alta^rrcaf,  previous,  or  subsequent  to  the  rerplutioa,      -  j 


.  t 


AsT^^XllU'T'JnEnay  $n  Govtrnmentyby  Phil(fpattm'(Mfft 
I      ,  \  Lee.Jpp.^GSi    £ark^  Albemarlei-Streel.  ;  •^- 

-Ti^EMQaterials  for  the  brograf»hy  o(  iiruttriotid' fematel. 
are^ almost  wholly  of  modern  origin.     It  was  long  after"  tH* 
revival  t>f  ieitersl^^foire  the  claims  of  the  softer  se^  to  IntiK 
lefctii^l  attainments,  were  acknowledged  by  the  ledrhe^^  :  ttS 
sobnei^  libweyer  were  these  claims  recorded,,  than  a  Host  of 
fflftiAlc^  -p^ets,  historians,  and   politicians  startled  into  emi- , 
tii?ntre,  a*nd  occasioniiliy  bore  away  the  palm  in  eloquence  rf 
bdf to'Vlrofumeht  from  their  male  contemporaries.        *     » 
•  'Itj^rs.Lee,'  who  presents   herselF  to  the  puWfc  under  tb* 
•tgoaturp  of  Philopatria/has  hitherto  been   known  only  m 
tbieviotim  ot  certain  designs  of  the  MessteuYaXSropdoiw^^aF 
eqiuivocal  jmemory.     With  a  full  share  of  the  '|>rejiH>fcea 
raided  againiit  our  feir-atithor  by  iiie  eciat  of  -  that  ill  mid^H-  * 
8t9oi  transaction,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  curiosity,  we' 
bptsaed  her  present  (^formatice ;  it  is  but  ftiir  to  say^^^that 
we  perused  it  with  considerable  satisfaction.  '  ''^ 

-^ike  another  Madame  Koland,  who  forsook  the  distaff  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  patriotism  arqund  the  shrine  of  Kbertyi 
•PWIopaffia  has  mscribed  her  essaysi|  our  fellow  co.unt^y* 
meti  in  tbt  follpwing  patriotic  effusiojf;  \   ..  -i 

-  .•^  1    ,  .     ..r  c      .-.'■.:  •       *       /  •  -:  'I   I    n  ., 

^.i,n  c^dicating-thtfreftfay  to  theArititfa  naltonl  only  give  aptib^ 
•lic^rfqfoE.nf  tbos•^8entilnents  of  attachment  taits cause,  wtMv  bftf% 
ev^,alli^I^t94^)|yf'beMPt;  yeil  woukl  not  gain  .its  favotir  by*  4«^* 
-ttiUrng into  4k0^;min(i8.^.  ike  peaple  a  narFow<«miiidcd  ^polity,  a . 
*bH^«partiaiity  (of  xivM cms^kry  ^o  th«  exciuston  of  ;e«<^ry  ot^ef| 
•n^ra^  bypocritical  pbeilieafi^  to  selfish  .prejudiees,  noii3*^Mihi»t 
dat^cff^tm  intoa  belief  that  tb«^  are^tbe  f&vourites  of  beaven  aiMI  ' 
-aiQ^U  of  iroitiitionifojr  (Hli^r  n«tioii««;Uales%  tbay  were  n^dly  ab^l 
cfatic^^te^aed.  >Sttdi  principlf^s,  f<isai}  t»  pari  ^  that  ^pdBiltalv. 
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mUh  tiMRi  to  dmerot  prwkt ;  f  would  ftf^e^i^  f  flMnM  ^mak^kmmt 
to  be  wdrtfajr  eftK«  offfringB  of  patriotnm.     I  a«i  d«^r»«kiii  tboitt. 
t»kmf  Biiti^,  Hotmertly  bbeadie  ti  »  Brtttia^or  Mctmit  »  aij 
«>iiBtt;}^  bttk  btesQM  it  ^ontaihs  virimoim  rneir*^  T. 

lii  her  {Ktrodiietioti,  Ak4  wtbor  breaks  «  Ufaw  «tlU  tiWfc^ 
iloM.(«rbom  by  tbe  hje  she  lieanily  admift^)  and  maknCn  '- 
|Mir«d«  of  mat^^yMeal  leftrnifig,  wbtch  vreifaoold  pfirbi^w 
eanileuiii  as  veilaQliy  iil.^an  autbpr  of  Hioft  #3i{>#riej|ct$ 
While  upon  the  subject  bf  pedantry  it  may  not  be  amiss  tn 
tbrow  out  as  a  bint  JFor  ffi^ure  ioiprovf'mentt  \\\%\  there  is 
ibroughoat  the  work  an  affectatioo  displayed  of  an  acquaint* 
ilpiM  widi  the  learned  laogo^et,  aad  a  todfreqfoeat  luliff: 
doction  of  bacbnied  Latin  if uotatioos« 

Throughout  the  forty-two  chapters  of  which  the  work  <?qik> 
W^\Mt  the  author  displays  a  vigorous  onderstanding,a)lhoiigh 
ibeaontetimes  maintains  positions  and  draws  ronctusioos 
which  ere  at  variance  with  our  souodest  axioms.  As  9 
■pondapd  political  disputant  she  has  8jbe«)rn^  herse^if  an  abW 
though  not  alwsfyil  a  judiciou/or  snecessl^  ehMipion  :  «Q(i 
her  work  displays  no  small  acqusintaoce  with  tbe  laws  and 
institution  of  England. 

Her  ideas  on  education  are  caicuiated  to  exhibit  t^  maf); 
Skdvaotage  her  reasoning  faculties,  and  manner  of  itealing  . 
ber  subject ;  we  shall  extract  her  chapter  On  Taa    xoiiCAr^ 
YIOK  Ot  WQlijiii^as  foeiwa  sobject  on  which  ber  opinioti^  - 
aitfst  strike  lier  leaders  wmi  onusual  fcrce^  and  on  which  sbf 
Aiay  be  sn)>paaed  to  have  written  con  amnn :       -  .  ^ 

^  <■        * ,  •  •     - 

,*.Tbs  importanit  question  relative  to  the  education  of  womeq  Sy* 
aot  whether  their  intelltcitMl  powert  are  equal  to  those  of  men^  bUt\^ 
whether  their  scientific  pursuits  must  not  often  be  subfordiiiata  to 
those  quH^ties  wKich  seem  peculiarly  to  characterize  tbeoi  and  if  * 
their  Connexions  with  the  other  sex  ?    After  impartially  coustiichnk 
tlie  »ut>j€ct,  the   following  principles  may  porhaps   saKly  belaia 
down.      First,    wonierf  ought  under    alt- circuiUfstances' t6.  xht^ 
^isb  noble     and    virtuous  sentiments  $    because     tbose»    bttweter 
bliiabls  their'  staftions  may  bey.  thi   only  iMJUinim  di^ir  ^Mral 
mmiiM^  but   also  in   roaiiy  cases  the    cbiaracterf  elf  their  ehilp 
4i!en«       Seaolidiy,    tbey  ibay^  aecdrdingito    ibeif .  cafiaititiss  .atti 
Siiaatloiis . in  lifii,   acquire  swch  knowledge ^  may  .be  nttias  das* 
fraial  witb  tbei r  tastes  awl  <HspQ6iti9ne;.tmt  tbtit  ««tfdissiii«iiSiS^ - 
Mtf  beMbordifittte  to  tbe  ciaims  wbieb  their  Eaja^ies,  fbair  Irietidsi 
iad  ibctr  cltt)dren»  die.  mav  have  on  th^oi.-    Wbso  menials  ad* 
lydreail^aia as c  attended  wtsb.ilie  sobveisiB^ol.  iodiwiduil 
iar  the:  l^pia^saf  esbets^  tlfe^  otfi  itanseel^r  \i^. 
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55 f)  ^reai  'ijalui ;  for  jfiV  '"^ 

wiih  iortT:u(le,  to/ise^abjjv^  th^Vr  su^^riqg^s,  Urtd  to  ibok  Second  * 
'mtre  tensual  a^nymcnts  for  reaf  ^elicily.  "  ' 

'  lTb^l<«(^ori(;U!»  tjccupaiions^jn  life,  and  those  .tDiploj/^ments  whidi 
rii^^^9ft^%%}fltonfimied  iipplicditon  of  niini^'o^  ^reaP'boSfAf 
JifV^yM;%c^{ift  ^neralfyspea^rKg;  t6  haWlceV  JevofretfI''($u  iifcn  :'* 
•**r'rtr^»*f(fi^*w^rfraen,  eJtcepi  oir  paAicttWf '6<airfft>»»,^i^pfeif  ^ 
nnrt^lS^h^x^t^md  *ift  a  dMwrenf  >>natin*r  'fr«ft'**e  ©r^n{Mfc'*> 
WirlUiMy  fl»$p^#^>rftt-«lie  ^ifttes  of  sbld^^N,  dt  the  cKfites  tf .  sf&trsTT 
mrn^Ml'  Il0i4tb  Hiiijllit  jieriMpi  ofMii  be  injttiisd  ;  b«si  totitb«ier>y  t 
m  itolkiifysAttwbtuiinivrtdy.  to  the  «««»  withuot  nftrsnoB  >  H jmyrli 

Iticular  oaaMtoHs)  prevents  ^b«(n  >f|i:iijf^,^er^^  t^  »wi|icJ>»h 

in^^^iir^.Mf^t^lf^i^ed  k^  th^ij^Aiiiv^ncy.     Ip  ^w«ie  ^a$e§  11^)40^ rffjp 
**^57/<^"f  iW*  ^^7*^libAt,^,or  violait .^wr{8y,  njjghc .  be  aU^ti^gd ,  wi^k^ 
^ffjA'/fflfWHH^'*^"-  .  Rxa|np^es  5>r  high^y^  cultivatec^    ifit^l|pc^ft^^ 
gowfrs'  aiiiong  women  have  chicfl)  bein  found  either  amoncthos^ 
.  cbdyHi  wlt|j*a^/rfl^  dc^rte  of  mental^  a'dded  .'to  *^^%^f'ffjgr^t 
ofiraoift'ihost!  Who  have  embVaced  "a  siugf^lff^  and  iiavjii^'cxeAWt^^T 
e*W«-m&jWf'from  a  ntitnber  of  caret  and  Hilliesffiilvc  ihore''^efs6^tr* 
fdKyb^ffid»"pti[ 4un».    *The>  vaine  ^I'^umfhti  may  pei*^|is%e  ^^- ^ 
phed  to    women  who  have  signalized  theiit&elvM<(  % ^(TlioHft' UMcW  ^ . 
94mnh  f^pi^Wmiy  alpj^t^oprmte^  (omen;  buci;  Wokl  IM^tt{)eiihi^» 
ba^'Mkr  b)oeit.uf4ta[il  iiiiiftaf)  raae,;i£  Avpn^n  imeff  isik^en^dlyL^cAVa 
ceaoa^oikto  0f|l»iii(iknie/ifih\oceasipii«)^  iri^gt^iainte^TU  vhic^tiaKiied 

**;fcltt:^tl^ia>^*>t*?V«f*'that  by  proper^rj|g«^i^n#^iirajs|j(engnftfft/^ 
even,  generally  spoaiqag,  acquire  a  sufficient  portion  of  lea^ii^  ^D 
make  thrro  useful  and  agreeable  companions  to  men,  and*to  enaHle 
t^^iiV.|^«;.^$jiU>e^inteud  the  education  of  their  eh)ldren.(bQy.$^  lyef^iis ' 
gyj^:xttjri^^urely  tbi«  tahk  is  >yorthy  even  of  the. most  ^nllghlejfiejljg 
^^^^(V|U'.e  the  most  learned,  and 'eminent  men,  bo|h  ia  Aucj^u^.^ 
•n4  iqq|er^nimes,hMve^ivcn  tbeir  attcniiqh  to  »t/     '  ]  ^^,  .     ,  '  ,g,  j^ 

3.'.i»t/-.     '         i         }. '*    •■    ..^    ■■>-     •        /        .'        -    '^  *^.    yy^-M 

hiSTTTT^'      .  .•     ..•    . .  ...      •   •  .•  '  '    •  ;    J'  .[  i.j'  •^if 

•^'^IfrfitHlhfeqirff^nKTifs,  however/  mayie'tttttnded  whh  disagreeable  cflttiS-'^ 
<|awc«ywhhnut  an^  ftvU  iit  fbe  Btodtfot  >ior  iitatmcev suppose  a  youYi^MpQmlk''^ 
>'iliA:¥«">^>l*  •ityaiw>D,  were  to  biing  on  hert^Ll  tbe  ii»siU<ift  «i\((|.n«r2pUciko6  i^ni*  ^ 


tbtfkgb  llit'jr^^re^iii  rfufitljtAe^^aascs  of  her  $ufl¥rif)g4.  Everyone  <>£iujr'i^hderi  ' 

jy;  4^  thej»5  |jutjipilar.qc««>ions,  |\o«r©vci;»  history,  recoi  Us  /^cttpns  fff^of^<^* 

'  b/ieiuiuvs,  which  in  the  opinion    of  some,  luaj  plajje  .ihcoioa  a  Iwlj^wifltji 

cdJthtiA^otrteiiipofan^sof  ihe'-othersex.*  '  **  . 

«ifj|finiaikie  DkcicTf  AiJ^ijgotlA*ts«ntt]y  htf mani^ncd  at  fl^emark«ibie  Hritrf^te?, 

of^i^ft.4»q^o  oC  neim^irftiid  bvdily  meigth  r  »be  Wen<kd  iQit^rnat'dutils^^iAter/ 

•ciCAUfic  .par$iuts«*  ^ 

Cbit.  Rsv.  Vol.  17,  Ji«««,  I8O9.  P 
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.  ijf  we  were  dtspoted  \o  select  ibe  porticrfar  pasm^  i« 
which  the  author  has  laid  herself  open  to  crUicisaii  we  should  ^ 
ttKontion  her  chapter  oa  the  claims  of  children.     Mrs.'  Ue^' 
mflp  have  her  reasons  for  wishing  a  revisal  of  the  laW  of  ^t^  ' 
tleai^BiTts,  but  those  jreasoos  will  not  perhaps  so  well  aocoi*d^ 
with  the  cold  constitution  of  Great  Britain.     Of  the  couijk)*, 
gition  of  the  Essaj^s  it  may  be  observed  that  the  style  is  not 
rhctoVieal.Bor-eloquent,  but  in  general  easy  and  p^rspicjuoua*  \ 
We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  recommending  io  «(*, 
leotive  perusal  a  work  which  exhibits  no  common   ac4}uirfr*  ^ 
tpents,  and  which^  from  the   former  eccei)tricities  of  Mi»«  - 
Lee^  may  stt  least  be  regarded  as  %  singular  literary  curiouty^i 
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jimr.  li.*-7ile  Smtday  tenonn  for  the  doming  and  Evening  Sefvkf^^ 

'  Ukrtmghoui  ike  Year^  wUh  those  for  Chriamas-day  and  Chod^FridM^  t 

•  iliiittrdted  by  a  perpetual  Commentary^  iVdtot,  and  an  Index,  By  StipiM'  ^ 

¥Fe$ton^  B.D.  F.R.Si  F.S.J.    Pari  It.  eonlammg  the  Seconi»}Le$o0fiiV*^i 

^i.6d.    Complete  10$.  Qd.    Baldwin.     U08.  ^  J  luo 

...     •       •  M  t  »fn 

WE  were  much  pleased  with  the  first  part  of  this  work  $  and'QiiD  ^ 

plea^re  has  not  been  diminished   by  the  perusal  of  ihefisee^Mtdvi^i 

'jCbe  notes  are  .brief,  but   useful  and  judicious.     Mr.  .W^t<in4s'aoi 

theologue  of  erudition  and  sagacity*  '  /  j- ♦ . 'fi-*;,  "? 

t        .  .  •  I  i      /  K  rj     *    ^»  K 

Aat.  IS.'^CkrfstianUy  (n  India.  An  Estay  on  thf  Dufy,  Me0n$t,fmi  ft 
Consequences  of  introducing  the  Christian  Religion  amon^  tkf  JVyit^:  ^^ 
InhakUanis  of  the  Britnth  Dominions  in  the  East.  By  J,fV.  Cuninin%*,  ^ 
Atfin,  AJ^.  late  Feliam  of  Si.  John's  College  f  Cambridge,    ^vo.  pp.  19^.  „ 

Bs.Qd.    BaUbard.     UOft.         .  •         '       * 

-       .  -      ■  _  ....   \-,fi 

WE  have  so  often  and  so  distinctly  expressed  our'  opimoli  of  tW^"^ 
impolicy  of  any  altempt  to  force  a  particular  cre^  upod  tnk^ 
lions  ol  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  who  are  subject  to  the  BriUsJi  '^ 
sway  in  the  East,  thi>t  we  shuli  not  repeat  ncHv  What- we  bave  ofttHi ^^^ 
said  before.  Mr^  Cuoningham  bas  discussed  the  subject  witli'| 
tejttper  and  modefatiorv;  but  be  does  not  appear  to  have  adVanfcty  \y 
any  new  ar|;ument  m  its  support.  The  argument  »f  moral  obliga«.  '^ 
tiori,  on  which  Mr^  C.  seems  to  lay  great  stress,  wiH  not  bo4d  ;  f<it'^^ 
nUi^on,  \kwpl abstractedly fro» social  virtoe^ is  a  concern iM^iMi'  ^ 
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(^<i«nda  man's  conscience,  and  in  whith  nnther  mdividtiafs  not 
stales  ran  sl»ew  any  right  to  interfere  with   ibnt-of  other  indhUlxmiff' 
and  iitate»*   Moral  considerations  impose  it  as  a  duty  on-  tkis  cnuniry 
ici  protect  her  ntiaieroa^  subjtciii'in    the   Ea$it»  in  the  practice  "Of'' 
t!i 'se  ireligiwus  liles  u^ich  jhey  apprnve,    rather  thau.  wantonly   to  ' 
khock  their  prejutficcj,  Liiflaine  thi  ir  animosities,  and  destroy  their" , 
pekce,  by  (endeavouring  to-  inirO'luce  a   reliijious  system*  which   is 
ad^rse?  to  their^ long-cherished    predilections*     It    i^   the   duty    pf 
llK\l»  cnanti"y  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  advance  of  th<j    Hiiidooa. , 
lY>4tfn6wFedige  atid  civiHzuion  :  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  grafi  , 
dually  to  see  through  the  Veil  of  their  ancietit  superstitions  ;  aniTniay 
be  di'^pnsed  to  embrace  a  moral  system  %vhich  is    better   than   their 
own.     To  attempt  to  christianize  the  Hindoos  witbouta  great  pre- 
vious f^lian^ij^  their  imeitcrtUtt)  con^lilion,  wottid  be  only  to  con* 
Vert  them  from  one  species  of  supi-rstition  to  another.     For  while 
fhey  remain  as  ignorant  and  credulous  as  they  are  represented  to  be, 
boW  CQUld  the  Christianity  of  the  Hindoo6,evea  supposing  t bat  they 
would  ^'tnseirt  to  t)ecome  christians,  consist  of  any  thing  more  than 
a  blind  attachment  to  certain  rites- or  dogmas  which  are  no  more  a 
^art  of  the  genuine  religion  of  Jesus^tbati  they  are  of  that  of  Maho- 
med  ?   Whatevet  may  be  said  of  the  institutes  of  Menu,  we  believe 
that  they  will  be  found  much  superior  in  their^moral    tendency    to    » 
ifae  Vitiated  and  vitiating  systems  either  of  popery  Or    m^thodism. 
Let  the  British  government  endeavour  by  every  >  wise  measure- to 
pr6mote  the  temporal  interest  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoslan ;   but 
let.ut>  Uav(*  it  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  retain  'their  old  reli- 
^9Aa  ri(ual, <i^r  to  change  it  for  a  new,as  they  may  th^nk  best.CouI4 
our  Calvinistic  missionaries  work  miriicles  they  might  attempt  with 
more  show  of  right  and  moi^  chance  of  success  to  subvert  the   re\i* 
gious  intern  of  the  East.     But,  at  present,  when  they  pretend  that 
Mic^itoctrine  which  they  ha' ve  imported  is  transcendantly  superior 
to4bat  which  the  nativvs  have  so  long  espoused",  to  what  can  they 
appeal  in  support  of  their  assertions  ?  To  the  reason   of  the  thing?  % 
They  have  no  ability  to  do  this.;  and  if  they  had,  they  are  addressing  ;\ 
i  ^^^fplVwfib  want  the  capacity  to  understand  what  they  say. But  are 
the  tnissimiai-ies  to  fetch  iheir  proofs.of  the  superiority  of  the  system 
which il\eytei|ch^ to  that  o(  Metiu,  ?rom  the  lives  of  the  christians' 
who  are  sent  to  make  their  fortunes  in  the  East?  We  fear  that  th^" 
moriil  habits  of  these  gentlemen,  ^^ill  not  bear  a  very  advantageous 
^o^^^i'&f^i'^Hh  th<»s«  of  ibe  <tisciples  of  Brahma.  . 

ifif^  Cunningham  says. that   '  the  politkal  Wuation  of  India  is 

k'sWy  f*^^«**i>ijt^^  ^^^*'^^'^5^"c*'^"  ^^  ^^""^^^^'^^^^y**  *"^  ^^^^^  ** 

pe(/p/e. readily  c€ceiive»  the  religion  of  their   sovereign.'     ffow   fa- 
^  voi|f«^]e  |he  situati<m  of;  Ipdia  i^^or  such  an  attempt  was  eviticcd 


congi^IO«»    htts '  been    sujllicientiy  p rfrvtd  ^  by   tW 'V^  pi^f : e'rfcVi'' of ' 
ii»ges.     The  inbtituies  of  Menu  have  always. mocked    ihe  ra'^e  of  the 
cutiqueror,     tevfen  when  his  arms  have  experienced  the  leasit  rtbut- 
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ance  and  the  spirit  of  proselytism  has  roost  animated  his  eonrtneU^ 
In  his  beyond  chapter  Mr.  C.  labours  to  prove  the  *t3ppedicpcy  of 
forming  a  campiete  chunk  eUahlUhmmt  in  India'  as  the  best  means 
of  accfleracia^  the  business  of  coiiversiun.  This  is  the  object  to 
which  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Buchanvn  evidently  aspires.  He  wishes, 
to  bo  the  mitred  head  of  a  splendid  establishment  in  the  East.  We 
mtiy  hence  account  for  his  liberality  and  his  veal.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  is,  we  believe,  aware  of  his  design;,  and  will 
iK)t  readily  be  induced,  even  by  the  eloquence  of  his  hi red^  writers, 
to  concur  in  his  intereiited  scheme.  We  will  only  add  that,  if  Mr. 
Buchanan. really  wished  io  tvutigelize  i\\Q  East,  the  zeal  of  ten  roe* 
thodiisi  parse  US  will  do  more  towartis  the  ac«on>plishmei\t  of.  that 
cvtnt  in  ten  years  than  could  be  expected  from  the  indolence  of  a 
splendid  establishment  in  a  century.  But  when  the  methodistst 
bave  ma.ie  t.he  attempt,  and  have  failed,  what  remote  probability  is 
<  there  that  more  efficacy  would  attend  the  inert  body  of  an  esta^, 
blishment,  even  with  Mr.  Buchanan  dressed  op  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  at  the  head  ? 

Ant,  16.^'Hemark$  on  vnriout  Texlt  of  Scripture.  By  Edward  Pipphdmg 
/>./).  Rfcior  of  Mitton,  Wilts.  %vo,  pp.  392.  lOt.  Rivinzton. 
1S09.  ^     , 

MANY  of  these  remarks  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writert 
with  which  they  are  interspersed. 

AaT.  17. — A  Discourte  delivered  at  Ditcheling  in  Su9$er,  before  a  Soeietjf 

s  of  Unitarian  (hri8tian9e$labU9hed  in  the  SqiSh  of  England^or  promoting 

kc    By  Ru8$ea  Scoitt    1 2mo.  pp^  47.     Eaton,  High  Holbom.     1 808# 

THIS'isa  pious^and  rational  discourse;  which  exhibits  a  brief 
but  perspicuous  view  of  the  christian  dispensation* 

POLITICS. 

Anr.  1  S.—Pciitfratf  Commercial,  and  SlatfHieod  SkeUhes  if  the  SpanhH 
Empire  in  both  Indieo;  Reflections  on  the  Policy  ifroperftr  Great  Briiaist 
at  the  present  Crisis  t  and  a  Fiew  ef  the  Political  Question  between  Spaim 
tt^d  the  United  States  respecting  Louisiana  and  the  Floridao^  with  thy 
Claim)i  of  Great  Britain  as  founded  on  Treaty  to  the  Commercial  Navigth 
iiam  of  the  River  Mis$i»sipi^t/;c.  ^c.  S;c.    pp.  1^6.     Tipper.     1809. 

THIS  pamphlet  exhibits  a  copious  detail  of-  the  commercial 
advantages  which,  in  the  present  crisis,  are  likely  to  be  opened  to. 
this  country  in  .the  Spanish  South  American  colonies.  The  author 
has  evidently  made  himself  master  of  the  subject ;  and  he  treats  it 
with  much'^perspiciiity  aiid  with  ample  information.  Spain  hay 
hitherto  derived  rather  injury  than  benefit  from  her  vast  transat« 
lantic  possessions.  This  has  arisen  from  her  selfish  and  narr^iw- 
ittinded  policy.     Instead  of  encouraging  the  ludustry,  extejiding  the 
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comnwrce,  and  thus  increasing  the  civilization  of  the  people,  ber  soISb 
object  seems  to  have  bt»en  to  keep  thera  in  poverty  and  barbarism,. 
and,  instead  of  improving  tise  soil,  by  agricultural  ciihivHtton,  to 
make  them  descend  below  the  surface  in  order  to  procure  a  suffirient 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  to  gratif^  the  prodigality  of  the 
4:;oart  in  the  mother-country.  Spain  might  bavepowerlully  enroiiu 
raged  the  industry  of  her  colonies,  which*  it  seemed  to  be  tha', 
object  of  her  commercial  restrictions  to  impede.lwstead  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  European  manufactures,&he  permitted  the  importation  only 
of  a  very  scanty  pnrtion  in  order  tu  sell  them  at  an  exorbitant 
profit.  Thus  the  colonists  had  but  little  incitement  to  produce  any 
superfluous  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  exchange. 
The  industry  of  the  mother-country  could,  at  the  same  time,  recojve  • 
but  little  encouragtraent  from  the  c<>lonies;  and  the  conoection 
appears  to  have  been  reciprocally  pernicious.  A  new  order  of 
things  is  njw  likely  to  arise;  and  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of 
-  connection  ujjjch  is  hereafter  to  subsist  bt-tween  Spain  and  her 
South  American  possessions,  we  have  oo  doubt  th:tt  it  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
latter,  than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  established.  If  th«dy« 
i^asty  of  the  Bonapartes  should  be  rendered  permanent  jri  Spain, 
it  is  probable  that  the  South  American  colonies  will  throw  off  all 
subjection  to  the  mother-country,  and  that  independent  governments 
will  arise  in  Mexico^and  Peru.  In  ^his  latter  case,  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spanish  America  is  likely  to  be  cemented 
by  stronger  tics  of  interest  than  on  any  other  supposition.  The 
new  sovereignties  which  will  be  erected  in  Mexico,  Peru,  j&c.  will 
V^ant  the  protection  of  the  .British  ivavy  to  secure  them  against  the 
Ibrce  and  machinations  of  Napoleon,  who  will  not  patiently  see 
ihem  rescued  from  his  ambitious  grasp.  Great  Britain  will,  at  the 
same  time,  furnisb  the  safest  and  mo»t  lucrative  mark*  t,  not  only 
for  the  ore  of  the  mines,  but  for  the  varied  productions  of  the 
soil  ;  and  in  return  she  will  supply  them  with  all  the  manufactures  . 
i)f  European  iitgenuity  iii  the  greatest  abundance  and  at  tiie  cheap- 
est rate.  The  -rude  pro<iuca  of  South  America  will  afford  great  ~ 
excitement  to  the  industry  of  this  country,  and  will  form  chaHnels 
of  trade,whieh  will  absorb  not  only  all  our  increasing  capital,  but 
that  which  has  been  diverted  from  its  usual  direction  by  the  violent 
measures  of  Buona{>arte  ;  and  the  operation  of  this  intercourse  on 
the  sourhern  continent  of  the  western  world,  \r\\xi\  have  the  most 
beneticial  tendencies  both  with  respect  to  the  advance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  industry  and  enjoyment,  in  wealth  and  civi)iZHtion.  If  the 
Spanish  colonii-scan  be  supplied  with  evi-ry  species  of  nqnisite  ma- 
pufacture  by  this  coiiniry,  they  may  direct  almot^t  tho  whole  of 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  boil.  Thus,  as  the  judicious 
author  well  remarks : 

*  Many  benefits  will  be  speedily  produced,  population  will  be  en- 
couraged, and  ihe  diff^*rent  prt»vinces  will  not  oitiy  be  improved 
anti  embellished  by  the  labour  and  ladustry  of  the  inha^biji^ints, 
Lut     cvtii     t!ie  climuie  will    be   rendered    n^ore    wholehume.and 
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friend iy  to  European  constitutions.  The  accurate  Roliertsofi'  hgr 
^  <)bserve<i,  with  great  propriety,  that  wbei^  any  region  of  the  tar^ 
lies  neglected  and  uncultivated,  the  air  suagnaleii  in  the  fore&ts,  and 
pHtrid  exhalations  arise  from  the  undisturbed  waters;  (bat  the  8ur»^ 
tVceof  che  soil  soan  bfkC<>mies  loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  and  if 
lotdlly  screened  from  the  purifying  iiiflunice  of  the  sun  ;  and  .that, 
invarinbly,  from  Lhete  causes  the  malignity  of  the  distempers  nalii4 
ral  to  the  climate  increanes,  whilst  new  muUdies,  no  less' noxioua^ 
are  engendered.  Happy  would  it  indeed  have  been  for  agrtat  por-f 
lion  of  the  hum'an  race,  if  such  considerations  bad  marked  the  Spa- 
nish policy  towarils  their  infaYit  settiefttents,  an^i  much'  happief 
might  it  have  been  for  Spi<tn  herself  at  .{he  present  day.'     *  • 

'  •  It  has  been  asserted,'  says  the  author,  *  that  the  population  of 
XYM  iiAmense  conitncnt,  is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been;  if  so,  thi 
pi-ospect  of  its  becoming  every  day  of  more  imporiancf,'  will  then  - 
ataiTd  on  rational  grounds.  In  the  } car  174- 1,  a  census  was  taken  ' 
iifn  the  province  of  Mexico,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  five  prtnf* 
cipal  divisions  alone  containe'l  190,000  Spanish  families^ a m'<  unting 
to  960,000  souls ;  and  that  the  Indian  families  amounted  to  1294,000, 
which  contained  one  million  and  a  half,  niaking  the  wliole  popuia- 
:,lion  about  two  hiillions  and  a  tiaff :  ui  these  it  has  been  Said  thai 
-the  «:ity  of  Mexico  afonecontaiined  150  ,C '00.  ^     •; 

^'  '  '  III  Peiu,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Spaniflnls  and  the  mixc^d 
race  amounted  to  three  millions,  and  the  native  Indians  'to'  two  aild 
'  M^ialf  more,  in  all  five  mrllions  and  a  half  ;  so   that  if  wc  atlM 
oljlytwo  millions  more  for  Chili,  Buc^nds  Ay  res,  arid  ^tBe  popul]!- 
''ti^'nol  the*  Sp^nibb' main,  &c.  we  shall  have  ten  roUHoAs  of  people^ 
^  who  iviH  sooft   b^  willing  to  receive   our    manufactures,  and'  lhA< 
•    \counterba. a ficft  in  a  great  degree  otir  deficit  in  other  iquart'ers.       '•'' 
•  Yet  we  must  nnt  expect  to  reap  ih^se  beirefits  very  rapidly,' ttig- 
"Hy  ciiUses  yet  exist  to  damp  an  opettinjj^  tri^de,  causes  whith  will 
•bniy  admit  tffsl^jw  rcinedns:   to  undtrstand  this  mo^e  fully,  it    v.i1l 
be  proper  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  stale  of  society  ancP6f  popu*   , 
lation.     The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  or  ihe'dfe^ 
^scenilamsof  European  parents  ;  many  of  them  indeed    Up^  ^itf^« 
scent  from  the  original  c^onquerors ;  yet,  through  thQ  eneLrvatipgef<*- 
fects  of  the  cTimate,  the  vigt)Uf  of  theirxr6n»tituiians,'  and  the  tlter- 
py  of  their  minds  are  completely  broken,  so-  thut  the  greatest  part 
of  them  glide  through  life  in  luxuiio'ds  indtllgences,  ^nk    UlnVoi^t  iii 
apathy,  and  yielding  tamely    to   habitual   indolence,  except  wli^n 
called  onto  assst  in  the  psgeaniry  of  superstition,  by  priests  as  ig- 
norant and  as  indolent  a^  the nisetv<'S.   '  H-endered   thus,  languid^  «tid 
ilevoid.of  all  spirit. of  ehterprize,  the   exertiohsof  mind   and  body 
tiecessar)  to  CH^ry  onan  aciive  andVn  extendtvi*  commerce,   seem 
BO  di'structi\^  of  t nose  habits  in   which  they   place  their   happiness, 
•   that  it  is  in  very  few  parts  of  this  extuJi^ive  empire,  the  Creoles  wtI I 

engage  in  it ;  so  ihhi  both  the  interior  commerce  of  each  prr»viiitfei  . 
■  as  well  as  the^coasti'ng  trade,  and  even  that  with  the  mother  ooiwi 
-•fry  is  entirely  left  to  the  European  SpimiarcJi  o\  Chapetones,  who 
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hnlly  content  themselves  with  tke  rrvenuM  of  their,  ill-cultivated 
pate.rnal  estates  ;  or  if  poor,  saonterto  the  ehuiifh  er  monastccy  iot 
a  check  stiirl  and  trowsers,  with  all  the  priHe  of  a  Castilian.  Fronv 
tills  stale  of  society,  we  see  rberje  is  a  widt  field  not  oply  for  BrU 
•  tJsh  commercial  industry,  but  also  for  the  employment  of  our  supera^ 
bundant  active  youth,  who  iropeltedby  curiosity,  and  sometimes  i>y 
th«  Jave  of.gold,  feel  anxious  to  visit  the  most  distaot  elites.' 

As  the  iiihatiilants  of  Spanish  America  are  strongly  addicted  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  church,  >vhich  areadmiraU^ 
ada'pted  to  please  an  indolent,  and  to  impose  on  an  ignort^nt  peot 
pie,  we  Bgrte  with  the  author  in  hoping,  p.  34,  tha.t  missionaries 
will  not  constitute  one  of  the  articles  )%hich  y^e  shall  endeavour  to 
j|,in|)0jt  irito  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  return  for  the  rich  products  of 
ihose  provinces.  Xhe  understandings  of  the  inhabitants  must  be 
inore  enlightened,  and  agriculture,  commerce,  literature,  and  civi* 
uzation  in  general,  must  have  made  a  gretttt  r  pn.jyiress  before  liioral 
.jchrijitianiiy,  in  ppptisilioD  lo  ritual.can  be  propagated  with  any  priQ^ 
table  effect  jn  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  huniaiut)  t>f  Las  Casas  lirst  introduced  the  slave  trade  iiito^ 

^t|ie  Spanish  settlenient^  ;  and  the  aiithor  n'tnArM  that^   'according 

to  the*  presfni  system,  the  extension   pt  cultivation)  iran   only   be 

./rarried  Dii  (at  least  in  the  first  instance)  byvfresh  importations/   la 

I  this  blanch  ol  trade  Gieat  ^rltai|>  can  tbke  no  fcbaie,  though  we  feaF 

..t^at  th^re  ure  individuals  even  in  this  country*  whpse  avarice  is  ^o 

4nuch  greater  than  their  hi^manity,thatihey  yvill  nut  reff^sie  to  ^ranspdrt 

negroes  or  any  other  species  of  coi  truLi<  nd,  from  which  large  pecuif 

'  l^iary  returns  ate  hkcl)  to  accrue.     We  have  no|  space  to  lol.ow  ibo 

author  through  all  hiii  details  of  the  advantages  which  this  country 

_  iKould  probably  deriye  from  an  enlargeci  intercourse  with  ^he  Spa* 

nikh  colonies  in  South  JV^nerica.     ^ut  tiie)  appear  to   be  such  at 

would  le^ve  our  merchants  and  innanpfacturers  little  reason  to  regref 

_|heir  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  France  aud  Germanj|^,or  the  Ijortli' 

^American  enibafgo.  *  ,   ' 

^^av.  It. — J  ffitidry  tfike  Penal  Law$  agamit  the  Frish  Calholkit'from 
Uke  iTfttty  ff  Limeriv  lo  the  Union.  Hy  Henry  Pamelli  Etg*  Jt.  £i 
pp.  184.  ({f.  -Warding,  St.  Jami^^s  Street.  180$^ 

IN  ourRe^ew  for  Pcto|;»er  l^OJ,  wp  infntioned  Mr.  Pacn^l'f 

f  Historical  'Apology  lor  the  Iribh  Cotboiics,^  to  teripsof  high  coip- 

-^'endation,  but    not    higher   than  4bat   temperate,  judicious,  avd 

>  weJlniigestefi  work  deservt'd.-^l  he  pie&enc  pei  torniaiice  of  the  SH/pe 

eifligbtened  author  we. can  wiih  confidence  r-commeitd  to  the  peru- 

i.salof   tho^e  who  wish  to  be   thoroughly  acquu)iited   witli  the   true 

,. State  ot  the  Catholic  Que&tion,  wnh  ihe  various,  pintil,  Hiid  restrjc- 

Iivesvafutes9vhich~  have   at, different  timeS|^    been  enacted  ag^sinst 

^  this  »f)c lent  b«'dyof  Christians  in  differtiif  periods  of   our    htstoryi 

.  niid  with  the  various  modifications  or  repeals  which  some  of  them 

.^v«    ij)  Utrr  timei    undergone.*- for  tkf  information  of  ihosf 
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•ro*ng  our  readers  who  may  sdll  think  tKat  the  Oatheli^ri  have  m 
}ust  cause  of  complaint,  or  who  may  sopjmsc  that  they  arc,  in 
point  of  CfVt7  advaii|ages,  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favoured  pro^ 
ttstant,  we  will  enumerate  the  variotM  disabitities,  to  which^  not* 
withstanding  ail  previous  concessions,  they  are  still  exposed. 

*  Education.'^^They  cannot  teech  school,  unless  they  take  thq 
oaths  of  13th,  14lh  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  They  cannot  take  Protes* 
tant  scholars,  or  be  ushers'  to  Protestant  schoolmasters,  3td  Geo* 

'111.  c.  20.  .  ' 

*  Guardianship, — They  cannot  be  guardians,  unless  they  takq 
the  oaths  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  U  ecclesmslids,  they 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  guardians  ;  nor  can  any  Ca- 
tholic be  guardian  to  a.  child  of  a  Protestant,'  30th  Geo  III, 
C,  29.  '  \       '         "'. 

*  Marriage. — If  a  Catholic  clergyman  marries  a  Protestant  and  ^ 
Catholic,  the  marriage  is  null  and  void,  and  he  is  liable  to  su^r 
death,  32dGeo.  HI.  c.  21. 

*  Self-defence, — No  Catholic  can  keep  arms ;  unltss  'he  possesses, 
a  freehold  estate  of  101.  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  301, 
If  so  qualified,  he  must  further  qualify  himself  by  takine  the  oaths 
of13tfa,  14tb  6eo.  HI.  c.  35.  unless  he  has  a  freehold  estate  .^ 
^OOl.  per  annum,  or  a  per8oi\aI  estate  of  IpOOi.  33d  Geo^  ill. 
€.21. 

*  Exercise  of  Ref ision, — The  Catholic  clergy  must  take  the  oath^ 
jof  13th,  14th  Geo.  Jll.  c.  34*  and  register  their  places  of  abode^ 
age^  and  parish.  Noj[>hapel  can  have  a  steeple  ot  belU  no /uncraf 
can  take  place  in  any  church  or  cKapel-yard,  and  no^ritesor  cere- 
monies of  thexeligidn  or  habits'of  their  order  are  permitted,  except 
uriiliin  their  several  places  of  worship,  or  in  private  houses,  l^lsty 
S^dGeo.  HI.  c.  24.  55.  . 

*  Property, — The  laws  of  Anne  are  in  force  against  all  Catholicf 
who  do  not  take  the  oaths  of  13tb^  14th  Geo.  111.  c.  35,  and  also 
against  all  Protestants  who  may  have  lapsed  or.  become  converts  t% 
the  Catholic  religion.' 

Art*  20. — Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  Held  at  the  Horse 
Guards  an  the  34//i  and  iHh  of  March  1798,  for  the  Trial  of  Captain 
Richard  PoweU^^  Lieutenant  Christopher  Seton  ;  and  Lieutenant  John 

.  Hall^  ofthebilh  Re^iment^  on  several  Charges  preferred  against  them  " 
resjiectivefy^  by  William  Cobbett,  late  Serjeant  Mt^or  of  the  said  Regi' 
nient^  together  with  several  Letters  which  paned  between  ike  said  Wil» 
liatn  CobbetU  and  Sir  Charles, Gould^  Judiie  jidvocate  General  f  and  va» 
rious  other  Letters  and  Documents  connected  therewith^  in  order  of  their 
Dates,     ^vo.  pp,$1,  ^s.  6d,     Tipper.     1309..-     - 

THO^E,  who  read  the  account  of  these  proceedings,should  also  in 
^irnt-ss  peruse  Cobbett's-Polirical  Register  iDr  Saturda),  June  17^h, 
ill  which  that  writer  has  defended  himself  with  singular  ability 
fgainst  the  imputations  to  which  he  might  seem  liable  for.aot  ap- 
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^il^gl<9  sub^fantiate  the  several  wei^^^y  charges    wliicli  he  tedh 
l^referred  against  Captnin  Powell,  &c.  Sec.  *^ 

A^r-  SI.— 7)^<r  nigUtof  ike  Sovereigntg  fffndteMle*,  wUhpuHkukBr  Ret 

farence  to  the  PoliUeal  Dectrinet  of  the  S^inhirgh  Review ^  and  (^.oiken 

,       Periodical  PuUieationt.    By  John  Pcfn  Timney^  Esq,  pp,  2|0.  BaldwiiK 

MR.  Tinney  appears  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy,  , 
.  l)Ut  certainly  without  sufficient  reasons;  for  repabliran  pnrinci* 
pies,  which  have  'never  been  very  prevalent  in  this  country  since 
tlie  restoration,  are,  we  belitve,  at  this  moment,  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
they  eyer  were  before. — The  events  of  the  French  reyofulion  have 
greatly  increased  the  monarchical  bias  of  Englishmen  ;  and,. if  th« 
question  could  at  this  moment  be  put  to  the  whole  body  ^>f  our 
countrymen  whether  ihey  would  choose  to  live  under  a  monarchy 
^r  a  republic,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  «u)uld  be  carried-  jfi 
fiftvour  of  the  former,  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  Mr.  Tinney 
inust  not  confound  a  disposition  to  reform  tbe  gross  abuses  in  tiie 
iidministrmion  of  the  government,  with  a  wisli  to  subvert  t>ie  nio- 
Aarchy*  ** 

M«&  ^^ — P^tHieal  Eseai/O  the  Re*vH  of  oceastanal  Re0ectien9  on  tho 
,  Timet,     B$f  a  Patnotic  Obserner.  Svo.  pp»  133.     Symonds.     1808. 

THESE  essays  are  on  the  following  subjects,  ^'  existing  circuoi- 
.  jitanceB^  economy,  popular  demagogues,  equality,  state  irvhigni;i, 
fashionably  morals,  m6t>s,  anecdotes  of  a  Roman  virgin,  heroism, 
the  state  of  man,  ancient  policy,  magnanimity,  British  munifi* 
<Bcnce,  my  own  tinaes.*' — In  some  parts  of  his  work  the  aatlior  llis- 
cov«r^  a  propejisity  to  paradox  ;  and  this  produces/as  will  often 
tiappen,  a  little  absurdity  in.his  opinions. — Thus  in  the  essay  *'  o» 
4  he  state  of  man;**  he  says, 

*  Men  never  degenerate  in  solitude,  fler-  is  their  element.  TAU 
feems^  their  proper  sphere :    They  prosper  at  least  in  no  other.^ 

We  have  aUya)s  fhought  that  man  was  a  grt^garious  animal,  and 
formed  by  his  Maker  [or  society,  in  which  alone  his  faculties  can  be 
matured  to  that  perfection  of  which-  they  are  susceptible.  ln»  another 
cs!>ay  entitled  **  eponorty,"  the  .author  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is 
Jike  t^l^'lsonand  and  sacrilege  to*'  preach  up  economy  to  royalty," 
^^-— or  to  check  the  profusion  of  princrs. —  I.'his  pamphlet  isascnb. 
Cd,  weknownot  with  what  truth,  to  the  Uev.  ftlr.  Beasley, 

POETRY. 

'  .-  •       • 

^Irt.   23.— /)fVr««i   a    pathetic  Poem.     Sleeond  EdHion.       By  tlohiri 
JVoyes,  Author  of  «f  The  Tempest ^'^**  Mtcellnniee'*      Ho,  pn.  S3. 

45.     1808. 

•   -  ■         t    ■ 

WE  ire  informed  in  the  preface  that  there  are  son^esroall  edi- 
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Horn  of  this  poem»  which  are  not  genuine^  as  <hey  contain  iififiitJboy 
rised  omissions  j>r  a()ditions;-rMr.  No^es,  vrho  appears  to  baye 
been  a  man  of  integrity  and  talents,  officiated  fur  severu)  years  as 
minister  to  ilcongregairon  of  Protestant  dissenters  at  Cranbrookiu 
Kent.—By  this  congregation  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  abruptly 
dismissed  in  a  period  of  great  domestic  Affliction,  when  he  had  jusr 
lost  his  ^ife  andwaaf  left  a  widower  with  a  large  family,  and  tctatiy 
de^tiruteof  support. — The  presei^t  puem  was  written  under  the 
,pres<»ure  of  this  afflicting  occurrence. — The  author  died  on  Kovem* 
ber  1798,  and  the  present  publication  seems  to  be  designed  by  the 
editor,  tor  the  benefit  of  his  surviving  chiltiren. — Purchaser^  of  the 
poem  are  re<)uested  to  ask  for  the  new  quarto  edition. 

AaT.  S4. — ^  PoelicMi  Pleture  (f  America^  leing  OhiervatiBHf  t/ittde  dttr^ 
img  a  Retidence  of  $€verai  J^eartf  ai  Alexandrfn^  mn4  Jfttifolk^  in 
Virginia ;  illuUrative  ef  the  Jfumntra^  and  Cnttonu  vf  ike^^  inkkbilanU  t 
mini  inieraperted  with  Anecdotes  arimnf;  from  €  €^nfTa4  Jt0preourse 
wU\ So€tety  in  thai  €o^ntr3f,  from  the  Yemr  1 W  t»  l^8Q7,  ,f^  aLar 
iy.    pp.  177.     V^nor     1809, 

THIS  is  11  lively  and  apparently  accurate  representation  of  wha^ 
.  the  authoress  saw  during  her  residence  in  the  United  Statcf^.;w hither 
.  yhe  had  the  courage  to   cross  the  Atlantic^  as   she  [ielti  uiii.mucl^ 
against  the  advice  of  her  friends, 

*  To  shajre  ad  absent  husband'a  wpe.'       ■    .  \ 

The  followtl^g  is  part  of  the  deseriptiofli>  which  the  authoress  giVef 
of  her  apartments  in  Norfolk  in  Virginia ;  which  perhaps  as  we  I) 
at  the  rest  of  the  boo|c  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  tho^e, 
yrho^  dissatisfied  with  their  present  situation,  are  apt  lo  think  tha( 
f  B  eipigration  to  the  westerri  world  would  remove  all  present  illf,  ^ 

'  In  Norfolk  meaning  to  remain. 

We  tried  a  dwelling  lo  obtain  ;' 

Jiut  houses  being  few  for  renty  - 

We  were  with  lodging's  first  content ; 

And  took  two  rooms  near  MariLet-Squarti  ,.  \ 

Dirty  enough  indeed  they  were: 

Five  windows  in  one  rOum  were  placMy 

And  three  with  light  the  other  grac'd, 

pouring  in  full  the  blaze  of  day,  > 

Which  plainly  told — no  tax  to  pay 

For  heav'n's.gftv  sun- shine,  or  the  bright*  ' 

tiui  milder  beams,  of  Luna^s  light; 

Twq^dayet  we*ad  in  our  lodgings  been| 

And  thought  it  tolerably  clean  ; 

The  weather  cold,  I  did  desire 

The/J  make  a  bri&k  and  cheerful  fire; 

^Vhen  looking  on  the  white-wash*d  waff. 

Something,  I  thought,  appeared  to  cra\v| : 

But  not  attending,  thougJ)tful  8at| 

lU'fiectjng  onrmy  Taryin^  fate^ 
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Ij[ow  distant  from  my  native  shore, 

And  doubts  that  Ishguld  yeeit  oiore : 

Caus'd  me  to  heave  a  pensive  sigh,  ! 

The  moist'ning  drop  just  fiirdmyeye;  ..    '     . 

It,did  not  faU,  but'd.mM  ihe  light,  . 

Anc!  threw  a  cloud  across  my  aight  ;  -  '.. .  v 

Which  drawing  with  mv'hdnJ  aside^  ..     ^ 

I  thought  I  on  tljewall  ospy'd 

Inaumeiabieinseclb  move,  ,  .      -  .       i,^ 

J^iid  swiftly  o'er  the  white- wash  rove  j 

1  look*d^   and  thought  ni\  ?„ghl  not  cle«f| 

^o  left  my  sear|    approaching  near, 

Tney  luokM  like  bu«i,  bit  Cviu  d  that  be,  "^^ 

3ffht;rc  80  ipuch|ight  ami  air  was  free}  -.V 

j  must  be  wrong,  for  if s  alio wM, 

Pfcleanlinesji  they're  very  proifd; 
*"      .  _^rprisM,  I  for  (he  mistress  call,  a 

\\'bi)ownM  tbib  live  and  moving  wall; 

§he  at  my  questions  iookM  around. 

And  soon  the  marching  army  f'»und. 

'*  O  !  ma'am,  the>'re  chintzes,"  sh?  did  say  : 

V  dhintzes/*  said  I ;  "  [jray  v^l^at  are  theyl**  *' 

'  "They're  injects,'*  ipaVmy  she  coolly  84id,  ^ 

••  Who  trouble  ussoinetiines  in  bed  ;  '> 

"^        This  room  has  not  been  us'd  for  ycajiSy 
f      .     As  evidently  now  aj[>pears;  -  ; 

I     .      The  fire  you've  lit  has  brought  thepft  ou^ 
,,  You'll  qiiickly  conquer  tbcin,  no  doubt  ; 

1  Just  get  some  lime,  and  wash  the  wall,  .       l  ^ 

,;     ^TwiU shut  them  in,  theirnits and  all.'f  .  -  lu 

"  P !   the»j  they're  bug> ;  dear  madam,  pray 

po  they  run  always  in  this  way  ?" 

'*  Not  quite,'*  said  she,  "ior  spring  and  faU, 

We  plaster  them  within  the  wall.'*  * 

AaT.  i5. — Jfeieato  Jatdftf  irannlatedfrom  Otjid.     19ni9.  pp^  ttf,  BaUU 
■   *      tvki.     1809. 


WE  fear  tha(  the  translator  has  caught  less  oif  the  spirit  of  the  ojri* 
ginalthao  beseems  to  8Uppose.r— •  The  force  of  the  onginal  is,  in* 
iiced,  in  aliilost  every  instance,  weakened)  by  expansion.^— We  have 
nut  room  for  more  than  one  specimen;  ajid  ,  that  . shM.il  not  i«  the 
Worst.-^Qvid  says,  .  ' 

'  Est  aliquaingrato  meritum  exprobrare  voIuptaSt       ,  ' 

Hac  fruar  :  base  de  te  gaudia  solaferam*' 

These  lines  are  thus  rendered, 

f  ■       •         '       ■  •     '     ,' 

*'ris  some  relief,  rvJken  ill  returns  are  made^,,  t 

To  charge  the  wretch  Aith  benefits  betray'd-; 

To  this  last  rt*sp!t«»  of  despair  }  flee  :     ^ 

J'hiy  on  ft/  comfort  Chat  remain  from  the%^*     .  /  -, 
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A»T.  i(J, — Vmifyy  a  Moral  Tale  t  inelud'nr  Tieitertfram  a  Faihsr  ta  kl§ 
Dauf^ler^  upon  the  mott  important  Svhjerti,  Bff  Ihe  Rev*  Henry 
Kettf  ^c.  ife.  8(c,     %  f>£f.  $maU  Stfo.     Riviqgton.     1 809. 

< 

A  BOOK  of  morality,  in  thi»  ^arb  of  a  novel,  usherrd  into  the 
world  by  a  learned  divine,  is  not  apt  to  excite  in  »ur  minds  very 
san^gu  ne  hopes,  either  of  entertainment  or  instruction.     The  atteor 

,  lion  of  ;chiltiren  may,  indied,  bf  most  (ffciUHlly  rouf^edi,  and  their 
characters  and  conduct  influenced  by  that  ^[yecies  of  didactic  rar" 
rativcj  of  wliich  this  is  an  example.  The  *  Sand  ford  and  Meiton,' 
of  Day,  wisicl)  stand*  most  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  it*  c'a^s, 
cannot  be  too  hipWy,  or  highly  enough,  c-  mmendeil,  and  held  up 'to 

'  "^  admiration.     But  a  work,  which   h'ls   not  for  its  immediate  object 

the  education  of  young  |)er8'ins,  but  rather  iheiusiruciitMi  of  (  htt*  r9^ 

in  the  act  of  education,  does  not,  we  conceive,  siind  in  need  of  tho 

'  advantages  of  liction,  to  recommend  it  to  the  serious  coosiderauon 

of  intelligent  and  anxious  parents. 

Of  persons  who  may  take  up  the  Work  before  us  with  more  Cut 
vourable  expectations  than  those  which  we  profess  to  have  feit  on 
the  occasion,  some  will  perhaps  do  so  from  the  recollectitm  of 
Rousseau*s  Emile,  others,  (and  by  (nr  the  greater  number)  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  a  1*ecent  work,  not  very  dissimilar  in  its  objects, 
•  and  attributed  by  Common  fame,  to  Miss  Hannah  More.  I'o  the 
former,  we  havp  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  that,  although  they  will 
be  roost  grievously 'disappointed,  if  they  hope  f(»r  any  of  the  grace, 
or  eloquence,  or  patht>s,  of  the  French  philosopher,  they  will,'  at 
least,  find  none  of  his  dangerous  errors,  orcfiimerical  motions.  With 
no  less  pleasure,  we  as&ure  the  latter,  tliat,  while  this  *  mor^l  tale^ 
evinces  no  pretensions,  (except  in  the  prefixed  advertisement)  to 
the  praise  ol  good  portrait-painting,  which  *  Cfltlebs,'  in  *ome  |Mirts,^ 
justly  deserves,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  the  over-balancing  detects 
of  our  female  bish<  p,  irojn  dogmatical  pedantry,  dicUttoiial  ortho- 
doxy, and  all  the  affected  cani  of  self.satisfied  righteousness.  All 
the  religious  instruction  which  the  author  of  *  Enoily'  endeavours 
.  to  enforce,  is  plain,  practical,  and  unobsrusive,  Equally  free  froo^ 
scepticism,  and  from  bigotry,  because  it  never  trenches  upoti^.tbe 
bordersTof  either  province.  But,  besides  this  singvlar  merit,  we  are 
afraid  that  '  Emdv*  possesses  very  tittle  else  deserving  of  praise,  or 
even  of  observation.     There  is  in  it  nothing  original  to  attract,  no- 

^      thing  learned  or  scientific  to  fix  the  attention,  no  interest  or  amnse« 

ment  ^in  the  fiction,  no  no^'lty  or  ingf^iitiity   either  in  tbfi  sttbji.cts, 

.or  in  thc^  jnode  of  instruction.     At  the  same  liuie,  it  is  imposhible 

.  .for  any  thing  to  be  more  perfectly  harmless;  and,  if  any    readers 

^.  are  disini crested/^  virtuous  enough  to  derive  benefit  from  cdmmon- 

^^.  place  morality,  cloathed  in  common-place  language,  they  siay  pe? 
^subc  *  Eiiiily' Aviih  advantage.  >' 
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aJedicine. 

Aat.  ti.^An  tyvtrsf  ittto  the  Sjifrnptomt  und  Tremimeniof  Cftrdiiiti  tf*'* 
the  ImHammnh  m  nf  ikr.  fftarf^  if,'ustratefi  by  Caset  and  DhnecUovt.     B^ . 
Jehn  FnrtI  Devh,  }f.  /).    yfembfr  nf  the  Cofte^e  nf  l^hys'cians^  Loninnj. 
9f  9he  Rnffaf  yfHfral  W!>/y«  Rtimbitrgh^  anH  of  other  Medicat  andPhS^ 
iosopkicai  societies,     l^mo.  Longman.     1808. 

D(XM'OH  Oavis  has  infrodticfd  his  inqniry,  by  •wn  cxomtnatl(^t* 
of  ihe  hisKineii,  titsrrinti>!n<,  unci  »ii  tiniTions,'givt»n  by  ihe  mo&t 
cmiiifiit  ^yiuMttaiic  wntew,  of  tbe,  carUiiu.  We  have  little  .doubt 
tl.al  s  m»-«»t  lh^Sl♦»  ciefiniiions  havt*  b»i|i  supplied  by  the  iinajji nation 
•f  thf  writiTs.  Th«»y  hare  itbstrveti  thf  .pkenovnt^na  of  inflamw^- 
ti«n,  on  purts  less  imin -dialely  connecteii  with  life,  and  have,sai<l^  ^ 
fturh  and  such  ought  to  be  the  consequences,  when  the  heart  i^ 
in  A  nued. 

Dr.  Dav»?i  has  relared  three  cases,  in  which  dissection  discovered 
infl.iinmatinn,  either  of  the  membranes,  or  of    the  substance  of  ^th© 
beaxt^to  have  preceded  death.       I  be    symptoms   in   each  werfl  very 
dissimilar*  and,  in  onejonly,  were  they  such  as  to  point  out  clearly. 
fbe  seat  of  the  disease.      This  patient  had  <i  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.     From  these  circumstances^ 
Dr,  Davis  has  well  inferred  the    insurmountable  difficulty   of  esta- 
blishing the  nesolopj.  -tl  character   of  ctirdilis.      Ho  has  ftddeJ  somoi 
remarks  on  the  a  ili 'ulty,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  framing  perfect 
nosological  arrangements  of  diseases,  into  genera  and  #f«cfw,  alJer 
the  L«nn«an  method  of  classifying  plants  and  animals.  .  With  the^^ 
sentiments,  we  are  much   disposed    to  concur.     Internal  change-^^ 
the  same  in  appearance  to  the  eye,  (as  far  as   can  be  discovored,  bj^^ 
dissection)  are  not  betrayed  during  life  by  any  fixed  palhognon^^^ 
sign.     And,  in   truth,    whatever  importance  physicians  appear    ^ 
annex  to   the  discovery   of    pathognomic   signs,   they  are  ol  utt^^. 
consequence.  •  The  remedies  employed  are,  generally  speaking,  u^v^ 
tcrsal,  and  indfjpendeiit  of  pathognomic  signs.       ,        .         . '  ^^ 

We  think  (his  publication  creditable  to   the  learmng  and  \^^  ^ 

nuity  of  its  author,  though  the  matter  is,  upon  the  whole,  ttv^"*^ 
suited  to  an  academic  thesis,  than  to  a  formal  treatise,  «da^t^^^^ 
general  circidation.  ^  ^^ 

MlSCEX.LA^^EOUS.      ^ 

iax.  99.^Letter9frofn  an  elder^  to. ajQun^er  Brother,   ot^ 

tobepunuedin  Life.       l«mo.  pp.  i«8.     Ta)lor  and  H^C^^   t^«  ^ 

THIS  is  an  elegant  Jittle  volume,  and  we  can  ^^r  .  '*^^. 

h  to  our  juvenile     re«clt:rs,    us    containing   mucH    ^.^^V  Y^,^_  ^ 
advice,  withoutVany  parage  of  refinemenl.   or  aflE^^^^M     !^^TI 
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Abt.  f  9— -Ftfrlrfjf  f  or  SeUcUvnt  tm4  Etmy'f  e&mUtimi^  of  AioeM/o»% 
mgtiouM  F»et^  interoHing  NurrotH>e9y  with  occanonai  H^ecliomg,  Bjf 
PrioeUU  fFakeJIeU.     limo.  pp.  243 .  Darton  and  Qa^ V^y.     1809. 

IN  this.  V^)hlnf€,  Mrs.  Wakefield  has  eondensted  h  muHitliae  of 
smiising  and  interesting  particoiars.  ller  reflections  are  enlivened 
hy  anecdotes,  and  her  anecdotes  are  improved  by  her  re^ectiom. 

Am^.  iO.-^7>#  Molh^rU  Coteehi8m\  orJU'U  PrhtHpUt  ofKnowloige  onS 
fmlruciinn^  for  very  young  Children.  By  fFiUiom,  Mmwr^  LL^Dm 
Soeond  BdUhn    U.  Laekington. 

iliiT.  91.-7%^  totechiom  of  genrrol  Knowledge},  or  o  hrltf  FnlrodueHok  to 
the  ArU  ond  Seienrtif/or  $ho  Vse  of  Srhooh  and  FamOioi:  By  fViU 
i^mMtabor^LLM.\tmo.$oeond Edition.    Ucktogtao.     1809.    / 

kon-  n^fhe  Caterkiim  of  BeaUh  f  etmlainfmg  timpllo  aftdeaty  Bufe$and 
Birtctfono'ffir  ike   Ifanagemeni  tf  Children^  and  Obiervation$  on  the 
Conduct  ^  Bea:th  ,im  general  i  for  the  Tte  of  FamHfe$,    By  ffiiUank  . 
MiM>OrfLL.D.    ii.  Moeond  EdUion,    Lackington.     1809.     ^ 

THE  public  are  much  Indebted  to  Ur,  Mavor  for  the  pains  which 
he  tias  tukeo  to  ^urni^1l  insiruction  and  amusement'  to  the  risiij^ 
sen^ration ;  but  we  much  dcubt  whether  these  catechisms  ar« 
)ikeJy  eiL^ttdci  much  to  the  stock  of  science,  or  of  healthy  in  the 
ComttMinttyk       -  ^ 


Xiiij^jlriickk,  which,  with  many  oihers;  will  appear  in  th^ 
neMt  numbtr  of  the  Critical  Review.        .      . 
^^  ' 

ttdse's  Observations  on  Fox's  Historical  Work*  ,^ 

,{1  Ashefs  Travels  in  America* 
:-  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  by  Walter  Scott. 

iArtinals  of  the  Beign  ofGeorge  1X1* 
^^.Wtber's  Battle  of  Flodden. 
\  Cliibbolm  on  Fever* 

Letters  of  the  Swedish  Court. 
^  'Biir^«iDg'8  Travels  in  Spain^  conclu  jtsih 


i 


SFsass 


Erratum. 

?.  i58|  line  6,  hr  Eaiiseos  read  Enipeiis; 


5'   ' 
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AlextnJ^ar  the  Great-^The  Hittdry 
of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Alexander  the 
Orpat^  from  the  Latin  o^QwintuB  Cur* 
tiul  Sufus.  .  A  new  translation^  -with  ' 
tap|}femcnt  and  notes,  &c«  &c.    ft  vols. 

Barry — ^The  works  of  James  Barry, 
cs^  late  professor  of  paiiuing,  in  the . 
Roy/^1  Academy»&c..&c.  zvols.  4to. 

B^urgoing — Travels  of  the  lute  Duke 
4u  Chatelet,  in  Portugal.  By  J.  F. 
Boui^ing,  1  vols.,  tvo.  i6s. 

Brown — Elements  of  English  Edu« 
cation,  intended  for  the  improvement 
of  youth  of  both  »exes.  By  John 
Brown,  ^s.  6d. 

Burheyr— Sersphina,  or  a  Winter  in 
Town,  a  novel.  By  Caroline  Burney, 
8  vols.  15s 

Chi'i^The  Geographical,  Natural, 
•od  QVi)  Vlittory  of  Chili,  from  the 
lulian  of  the  Abbe  Molina,  z  vols. 
|vo.  s8s. 

Clinton-^A  few  remarks  explanatory 
if  theMotives  which  guided  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  British  Army,  during  the 
late  short  Campaign  in  Spain.  By  Brig. 
Gen.  Henry  Clinton,  adjutant-general/ 
*€•   is. 

Cobbett— Cobbett  convictedi  and  the 
teroiutionists  exposed^  Is. 

Dibdin — ^The  Bibliomania,  or  Book 
Madness.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  (Xbdinf 
F.  S.,  A    Svo.  4&. 

Ede — Annals  of  Europe,  c^xhibiiing 
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I^ractical  Merits  of  the  Syetcm  for  the 
Government  of  India*  under  the  Board 
of  Controul.  7c.  6d^ 

Lawrence — Observations  oh  the 
Causes  which  constitute  unsoundness  in. 
Hottes,  ipiRegard  to  the  Salt  and  Pur- 
chase of  those  Auimals,  By  Richi|rd 
Lawrence^  Veterinary  Surgeon^   ^s. 

Laycey-— The  Life  o(  Erasmuk,  with 
•n  Account  of  his  Writings,  reduced 
Irom  l\r.  Jortn's  larger  work.  By  A. 
l-ayccy»8vo.  8s., 6d. 

Lewis— A  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
8ir  Joha  Moore.  By  M.  G.  Lewis, 
fccits^u  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  ls^6d. 

Mathews — N«vat  Triumph,  or  Nei- 
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trerse.     By.W.  D.  Mathews,  j^s. 
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hy  Matthew  Montague,  esq.  M.P.  s 
tols.   14s.  large  paper,  ft  Is. 

Moore— ~ An  Attempt  to  throw  fur* 
titer  Hght  on  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
thap.  7.  vcr.  14,  15,  16.  By  John 
M6ore,  L.L  D.  is.  6d. 

NichqJ— The  Villa  Garden  Direc- 
Mry ;  or  Monthly  I  ndex  of  Work,  to  be 
done  in  Town  and  ViliaGardens,Shrub. 
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John  Nicholls,  F.S.A.  &c.  t  vols.  8f  0. 
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•  Pinkttey*«-Travals  in  like  South  of 
Frailce,  a^id  in  the  interior  of  the  PrO- 
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By  Lieu.  Col.  Pinkney,    410.  S5S. 

St'kirk-*-A  Letter  t0  John  Cart« 
Wright;  esq.  on  the  si^bjeci  of  Parlia- 
mentary i^eform.  By  the  Earl  of  StU 
kirk.  IS. 
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Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  J.  B.  Scrny^ 
Oculist,  M.D.  .  . 

Smitii-;_Budigart1ie  Datie,  at.egen« 
dary  Tale.     By  Eaglcsficld  Smith,  as. 

Somers  (f^rd)— Lord  Somers'sXracti 
By  Walter  Scott,  esq.  vol.  1.410. 

Sudden — -"A  Praciical  Treatise  of  Ri- 
vers.  By  E.  B.  Sugdcn,  eiq.  royal 
8vo.  19s. 

Sylvester — An  Elementary  Treatise 
on.  Chemistry.  By  Charles  Sylvester. 
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count Valentia,  3  vols.  4^0.  with  nearly" 
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Art.  L'^^Obsertations  on  the  historical  Work  of  the  late 
Rig^t  Honorable  Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hp^^ 
norable  George  Rose,  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Events 
which  occurred  in  the  Enterprise  of  th^  Earl  of  Atgyle,  in 
1685,  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  4to.  Cadell  and  Daviei. 
1809. 

MR.  Rose  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  \\e  has  a  two- 
fold object  in  his  present  publication.  On  theone  band,  hf. 
is  actuated  by  gratitude  and  friendship  ;  on  the  other,  he  it 
ioQaoaed  by  loyalty  and  patriotism.  In  relating  the  eTentt 
of  Argyie's expedition,  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Fox  has  reflected 
liDJustiy  on  the  character  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  auce»»^ 
tor  of  Mr.  Road's  patron  and  friend,  the  last  earl  of  March;* 
tqont;  and  being  pussessec|,  among  the  March  moot  papers^ 
of  Sir  Patrick's  own  narrative  of  this  expedition,  he  has 
thought  it  due  to  his-character  to  make  that  doqument  pub* 
lie.  Weshafl  never  be  disposed  to  Bnd  fa^ilt  with  any  caufl^y 
which  introdnces  us  to  the  knowledge  of  original,  historical 
Information,  however  unimportant  the  period  illustrated,  or 
however  uninteresting  the  facts  detailed ;  still  less  can  we 
censure  motives  so  respectable,  as  those  for  which  the  edi* 
tor  of  this  MS.  gives  himself  credit:  but  we  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  doubt  whether  his  jealousy  of  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Patrick  has  not  taken  unnecessary  alarm,  and  whether 
his  romantic  chivalry  has  not,  in  Ibis  instance,  impelled 
hini  U)  a  field,  where  there  is  no  enemy  to  encounter. 

The  greater  part  of  our  historians  concur  in  ascribing  thd 
failure  of  Argyie's  enterprise  to  the  overJ[)earing  obstinacy  of 
his  character :  but  in  rendering  justice  to  the  unquestion* 
ably  great  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  earl,  Mr.  Fox  haa 
|)een  led  to  imagine  that  this  charge  may  have  been  rashl/ 
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made,  and  perhaps  too  easily  adopted.  On  considering  the 
various  plans  of  operation,  on  which  ihis  liulearmy  of  inva- 
ders might  have  proceeded,  he  often  prefers  the  proposal  of 
Ibeir  leader,  to  the  scheme  ultimately  embraced  by  the 
council  and  attributes  some  parr  of  [he  disastrous  event  to 
the  divisions  and 'want  of  confidence  that  untorlunately  / 
prevailed  among  those  who  were  fm barked  in  the  same 
cause.  That  such  divisions  did  prevail  to  a  great  extent^ 
even  from  the  first  formation  of  the  design  in  Holland,  is 
clear  from  Sir  Palri(  k's  narrative  :  whether  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  too  imperious  aiisuiuption  of  authority  in  Airgyle^ 
or  of  an  unreasonable  impatience  of  it  in  his  follow.ers,  pro- 
bably noexistmg  records  will  enable  us  to  delermuie;  but  it 
seems  extraordinary  and  most  unfortunate,  that  men  so  es- 
senljally  at  variance  should  risk  a  great  public  principle  by 
their  premature  and  ill-digested  union  in  support  of  it.  In 
such  cases,  th^  fault  is  almost  always  mutual  ;  and  we  con- 
jecture that  Hume's  complaints  of  Argyle's  imperious  beha- 
viour, and  Argyle's  accusations  of  Hume  for  faction  and 
unnecessary  differences,  are  equally  well  founded.  Sic 
John  Cochrane,  howeve reappears  to  be  unjustly  comprehend- 
ed in  Mr.  Fox's  censure,  being  always  blamtd  by  Sir  Pa- 
trick for  his  ccaistant  compliance  with  the  wishes  ofArgyle; 
but  the  mistake  is  easily  explained,  as  his  son  was  no  less 
determined  in  his  opposition  to  tdem. 

Thisproneness  to  dissent  from  his  leader,  exemplified  at 
the  outset  of  their  expedition,  continuing  through  the 
whole  progress  of  it,  concluding  in  a  separation  under  the 
influence  of  misapprehension  and  drsgust,  and  equally  evin«' 
ced  by  Wood  row  and  Sir  Patrick,  is  the  only  part  of  that 
iNfor thy  knight's  conduct,  animadverted  on  by  Mr.  Fox. 
The  jctrcumslanres  of  this  final  separation,  however,  are 
placed  in  a  new  light,  by  the  narrative  now  published  :  for, 
while  Mr.  Fox  relates  from  Woodrow  that  Sir  Patrick  de- 
serted Ar&yie,and  '  would  not  even  stay  to  reason  the  matter 
with  him,'  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Patrick  himself,  that  Argyle 
had  secretly  withdrawn,  from  his  army,  and  escaped  to  his 
own  country,  leaving  them  to  cross  the  Clyde,  and  pursue 
their  intended  route  to  Glasgow.  On  this  striking  difference 
of  statement,  so  rmportant  towards  the  justification  .of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  and  the  only  fact  in  the  narratives  that  is  of 
much  importance,  not  a  word  is  said  by  Mr.  Rose. 

The  censure  so  naturally  thrown  out  by  Argyle,  after  hit 
capture,  against  the  partizans  who  had  deserted  him,  (p. 
197,  198,  of  Mr.  Fox's  work)  are  evidently  neither  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Fox,  nor  applied  by  him  in  his  history  to  aojr 
of  the  Indlvidualf  concerned.     His  opinion  is  indeed  staled 
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in  a  note  bjr  the  editor,  that  where  Argyle  writes '' and 

.  .•—  were  indeed  the  greatest  cause  of  our  rout/'  the  blanks 
should  be  filled  with  the  names  of  Hume  and  Cochrane;  an 
Opinion,'  which    we   are  satisfied  the   illustrious    historian - 
would  not  have  maintained,  if  he  hiad  been    indulged  with 
im  opportunity  of  examining  this   MS.,  which  does  not  ap« 

Efar  to  have  been  ever  offered,  nor  iis  existence  known  to 
m.  The  conjecture  hazarded  by  Lord  Holland  respecting 
the  third  blank,  appears  to  us  preposterous ;  and  we,  for 
our  own  part,  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  Argyle 
glanced  at  classes  or  descriptions  of  his  coantryttien,  not  at 
individuals.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Fox  acquits  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  of  all  unworthy  motives,  for  he  defends  the 
iuspected  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  by 
observing  that  "  hie  always  acted  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  who  is  proved  by  the  subsequentevents,and 
indeed  by  the  whole  tenoir  of  hiis  life  and  conduct,  to  have 
been  unifbrmly  sinc^e  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his 
country:*' 

Thus  Vindicated,  by  the  pen  of  Fox,  it  may  be  tbought- 
thitt  the  DGiemory  of  this!  Scottish  patriot  hardly  required  the 
Iftulogies  and  apologies  of  the  righ  t  honorable  George  Rose,  to 
whom,however  unnecessary  his  own  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, ^e  must  eiicpress  our  gratitude  for  making  the  memoir  pub- 
lic. We  are  still  more  indebted  to  him  for  the  Lady  Murray's 
narrative  of  Sir  Patrick's  concealment  before  hisftight  to 
Holfand.  This  lady  was  his  grandaughter  by  the  mother's 
side ;  and  her  mother  was  married  to  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated patriot,  Bgiillie  of  Jerviswood,  with  whom  she  became 
acquainted,  by  actitig  as  ambassadress  from  Hume,  at  his 
country  seat,  to  Baillie,  while  imprisoned  in  theTolbooth 
at  Edinburgh,  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  fiiid  our- 
selves compelled  to  decline  the  pleasing  task  of  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  some  highly  interesting  details  as  to  the 
friendship  of  these  excellent  men  and  steady  f^-iends  of  li- 
berty. 

The  defence  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  Mr.  Rose's  pri- 
mary object ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  a  secondary 
one  of  much  greater  importance  presented  itself  to  his  mind« 
*1  obey,  more  immediately,'  he  says,  'the  inlpulse  of 
private  friendship;  but  I  anl  not  entirely  without  a  hope, 
tliat  I  may  at  the  same  time  render  some  small  service  to  nty 
country, ^-^^  I  was  led  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fox's 
statements,  and  the  justness  of  his  reflections*  With  per- 
fipct  rectitude  and  impartiality  of  intention,  a  man^xu  apar^ 
ticular  political  situation  can  hardly  form  iai^paytial  opi- 
nions*' — *  Mr#  Fox's  .habits  and  political  contents  were  also 
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unfavorable  to  historical  impartiality.  J  man  accustomed 
to  debate  is  too  often  apt  to  argue  more  for  victory  than 
conviction,  and  to  look  more  to  the  advkqtageor  fame  of 
defeating  his  adversary  than  to  the  justice  of  ihe  cause  for 
which  he  fights/  8cc.  '  Mr.  fame's  prejudices  werejthoar 
ofsystem,  noi  of  party  ;*  and  though  Mr.  Rose  has  the 
astonishing  candor  to  admit  that  Mr.  Fox  has  '  not  inten* 
iionalljf  stated  false  facts/  he  throws  out  some  general  re^ 
flections  on  the  duly  of  an  historian,  to  employ  the  utmost 
accuracy,  care,  and  industry,  about  his  assertions.  In  fine, 
!Mr.  Rose  concludes  his  ^  Observations,'  with  remarking 
that  *  history  cannot  connect  itself  with  party^  without  de- 
parting from  its  name,  without  departing  from  the/ru/A,  the 
.dignity,  and  the  usefulness  of  its  functions.*  And  tor 
these  reasons  the  supposed  '  defects  and  errors  of  Mr.  Fox'a 
historical  work,  have  been  unfolded  with' an  t9iiparaa/,  l)ut 
it  is  hoped  with  a  cautious  and  no  indelicate  hand.' 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  what  possible  party  motive 
could  have  biassed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  in  judging  on  the 
subjects  discussed  by  him  ;  or  how  bis  political  doctrines 
could  have  become  the  basis  of  his  party  feelings,  but  by 
means  of  a  previously  ^formed  opinion  of  their  truth;  let  ua< 
admire  the  calm  and  confiding  self-complacency  with  which 
this  right  honorable  critic  claimrs  the  praise  of  perfect  knpar« 
tiality,  which  he  denies  to  the  object  of  his  criticism.  The 
leader  of  a  political  body  composed  of  the  most  illustrious 
farailies  in  the  country,  and  united  by  a  great  public  prin* 
ciple  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  slave  of  party  prejudice,  not 
only  in  the  tumult  of  public  contention,  but  in  his  hours  of 
atudipus  retirements  the  obsequious  follower  of  th^  minis* 
try,  a  well  drilled  private^  or  possibly  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  regular  army  of  parliamentary  majorities,  one 
who  never  voted  against  men  in  power,  unless  the  crowa 
were  known  to  entertain  a  secret  hostility  against  them,— *< 
such  a  person  is  at  liberty  to  declaim  on  the  mischiefs  of 

8art3*-bia8,  and  boast  of  an  entire  exemption  from  it.  .  Mr«^ 
lose  will  see  at  once  that  our  description  cannot  possibly 
allude  to  him;  but  we  take  the  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  a  style  of  observation  that  is  becoming  as  general, 
as  if  there  were  only  one  party  in  the  state*- 

BtitAve  have  little  room  for  preliminary  matter,  and  sfaaU 
proceed  at  once  to  estimate  the  service  rendered  bv  Mr.  Rose 
to  his  country,  in  exposing  the  errors  aod  detectsof  her 
most  illustrious  statesman.  His  first  specimen  is  given  at 
'  p.  9  of  the  preface,  as  a  glaring  exam^ple  of  the  leadin^p 
fault  imputed*^ 
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^  The  turn  which  Mr.  Fox  has  given  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ha^ 
lifax,  on  a  qu^^stion  at  that  time  occurring  with  regard  to  the  ma« 
nagement  of  the  American  colonies,  is  acmotif  instance  of  the  bent  of 
his- mind  to  apply  every  historical  incident  to  those  political  prioci* 
pies  which  he  had  maintained  in  parliament.  So  much  is  he  blinded 
by  this  propensity  that,  in  quoting  a  letter  from  Barillon/  giving  an 
account  oi  the  discourse  of  Liord  Halifax,  he  mistranslates  (certain* 
)y  without  intention)  the  passage  in  that  letter  applicable  to  th0 
doctrine  which  Lord  Halilax  maintains.  The  to ry  ^ministers,  ho 
says,  **  maintained  that  his  majesty  could  and  ought  to  govern 
countries  so  distant,  in  the  manner  that  should  appear  to  him  mo^ 
suitable  for  preserving  or  augmenting  thestrerigth  and  riches  of  th« 
inotheT  country  ;"  whereas  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to  thft 
letters,  page  8  of  the  appendix  of  Mr*  Fox's  work,  that  the  words 
**  le  pass,"  mean  the  colony  and  nut  the  mother  country.  The 
words  are,  *'  {Usoutinrent :  que  sa  Majest4  Britannique  pouvoit.et 
devoit,  gouvernerdes  pays  si  eloigner  de  I'Angleterre  en  la  mani^r^ 
qui  lui  paroltroit  la  plus  convenable  pour  roaintenir  le  pays  ea 
I'l^tat  auquel  il  est ;  «t  pour  en  augmenter  encore  les  forces  et  \% 
richesse.'* 

Mr.  Rose's  a;Aerf as  appears  to  us  unfounded,  Wc  think 
Xh&ilepays  means  the  mother  couniry,  and  not  the  colony, 
for  this  plain  grammatical  reason,  that  Barillon  has  imme- 
diately before  spoken  of  colonies  in  the  plural  number.  It 
Ss  itn possible  to  make  Ic  paysiefer  to  despays  si  cloignSs.  But 
even  if  this  were  a  mistake  in  thie .  translation^^  we  cannot 
consider  ii  as  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  party  prejudice  infer- 
red from  it*,  because  that  particular  phrase  has  ia  effect  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  discussed  by  Halifax,  and  the 
other  diini$ters.  That  question  was  not  whether  in  govern- 
ing the  colony  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  was  alone 
Intitled  to  consideration  ;  but  whether  the  fornier  was  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  established  in  the 
latter,  or  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  king 
f^lone,  A.  sintrle  reperusal  of  the  passage  above  quoted  will 
make  this  too  evident  to  require  elucidation  :  and  the  sub- 
sequent reqiarks  of  Mr.  Pox  must  dissips^te  every  ^badow  of 
4oubt. 

As  Mr.  Kqse  is  but  ybung  in  the  business  of  reviewing,  he 
will  perhaps  not  be  oflPendedat  our  assuaging  the  privilege  of 
long  expenence,and  offtring  him  a  little  friendly  advice.  We 
would  suggest  to  hiii^  that  it  is  not  considered  as  quite  a  fair 
practice  in  our  profession  to  treat  any  man's  letters  to  his 
friends  in  the  i>aa)e  manner  as  his  matured  com^positions^and 
Ihat  neitiier  private  and  confidential  letters,  nor  deliberate 
works,  ought  to  be  misrepresented.  At  p.  xii^we  meet  with 
the  following  deduction  from  Mr.  Fox's,  letter  to  Mr.  Lain^, 
printed  at  p^  xi:^.  of  Lord  Holland's  preface. 
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*  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  bave;  started  witb  a  ffrtjudice  against  Mm^ 
other  historians,  (besides  Hume,}  from  a  generttlidea  oi  their  torfz 
isnij  but  omits  to  adducle  reasons  for  such  indiscriminate  censure 
on  them.  Some  of  their  works  he  appears  not  to  have  read,  cha-' 
ratterizing  authors,  without  •distinction,  undoi'  one  general  de* 
scripli()n,\vhabe  principles  of  hihlorical  discussion  stem  to  be  entirefy 
opposite.  Hume  and  Macpherson  (the  last  probably  from  his  name^ 
have  been  .^u()posed  to  be  turies  ;  ,Diilrymple  is  of  a  family  remark^ 
able  for  whig  principles,  though  the  conviction  of  discovery,  as  he 
professed,  or  the  pride  of  it,  led  him  to  dispute  the  honor  and  pub* 
lie  virtue  of  Sidney,  and  Lord  ilussel ;  and  Somerville  was  profes- 
sedly  a  zealous  whig  historian,  with  all  the  entliusiasm  which  ear- 
ly political  and  religious  education  could  in'spire  in  a  presbyter ian 
clergyman*' 

In  the  i\t%i  paragraph^  the  sarcasm  is  still  more  lively 
•and  poignant :  "         ^  ' 

^  Mr.  Fox  was  remarkable  for  a  most  excellent  natural  memory  ; 
but  it  se^ms  tvident  that,  if  he  ever  read  Somerviilt's  history^  htf 
must  have  strangely  forgotten  what  he  met  with  in  it,  to  have  clasi^ 
ed  him  with  Hume  and  other  prerogative  writers/ 

In  these  sentences,  a  distinct  charge  is  brought  agains^ 
Mh  Fox,  of  unjustly  and  ignorantly  abusing  works  whiclr 
he  never  lead,  al)d  of  confounding  characters  the  most  ea- 
sily distinguished.  His  unfavourable  opiiiion  is  also  describe* 
fed  as  k  prejudice  with  which  Ue  started,  not  as  a  convictioA 
flowing  from  his  inquiries,  and  all  this  is  founded  on  his  sup- 
posed ckssificalioD  of  the  writers  enumerated  as  lories, 
when  in  fact  he  never  did  so  class  them,  nor  even  employ 
h  single  phrase  in  the  letter  in  question  imputing  toryism  to 
any  of  them  excejit  Hume.  After  paying  some  just  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Lairig^s  History  of  Scotland,  he  speaks  of  tli^ 
probable  good  effects  of  thai  Work  in  counteracting  "  the 
inischief  which  Hume,  Macpherson,  Dairy mple,  Somer- 
ville, ^nd  others  of  your  countrymen  haye  done."  Obvi- 
ously the  only  plassilicaition'(5f  them  is  in  their  qharacler  of 
Scotchmen  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  Mr.  Rose's  censure  is  tg 
apprise  us  of  the*  degree  of  delicacy,  fairriqss,  and  acut^^ 
cess,  with  which  his  researches  are  conducted*  • 

The  introdu(^tion  proceeds  to  quote  a  long  extract  from 
'*  Mr.  Rose's  repoft  of  the  public  records,"  and' after  ob«p 
iserving  that  an  investigation  of  early  authorities  on  the  for- 
mation of  our'constiluliin  is  of  no  importance,  enters  into 
a  pretty  fuH  account  of  some  of  iis  leading  features  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  also  states  that  Mr.  Rose  forty  years  ago 
translated  a  history  of  Poland,  *  the  mariuscriplof  which 
(the  translation;,  we  preiSume,  but  the  history  is  referred  to,) 
i  bis  itiajesty  al  the  time  did  him  the  honor  to  accept^'  anc) 
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.It  is  probably  still  in  his  majesty's  library  ;*  and  moreover^ 
thiat  he  had  thoughts  of  wriUnfifa  history  of  England  on  the 
same  plan.  He  goes  on  to  record,  in 'a  desultory  manner, 
aome  of  the  intrigues,  carried  on  after  the  revolution  betweeii 
theuhfefi  and  the  exilt^d  royal  family;  declares  that  his 
own  (Jepposition  to  Mr.  Fos  was  entirely  on  public  grounds  ; 
and  conclndes  with  asserting  that  be  has  not  employed  more 
weeks  in  writing  these  observations,  tha.i  Mr,  Fox  did  years 
/  in  the  composition  of  his  historical  work 

*  Accustomed  as  •  have  been,'  says  Mr.  Rose,  '  to  off 
JiciaLaceuracif  in  statement,  I  thonu:ht  I  perceived/  (i.e.  in 
the  historu  al  work  here  examined),  *  facts  sometimes  mis* 
taken  or  miS'-stnted,  and  deductions  formed  on  very  insuf- 
£cient  grounds/  In  official  experience.  Air,  Rose  is  in- 
deed far  superior  not  only  to  the  excluded  patriot,  but  per.-* 
liaps  to  any  man  living;  though  well  aware  ihat  the  posses*' 
sion  of  pjaces  can  work  astonishing  fransformations,  ia 
the  faculties  of  mc'H,  v?e  really  did  not  know  that  accu- 
racy of  statement  was  among  t^ie  most  prominent  virtues  at- 
tached to  oijSce,  tf  jt  be,  I^ondon  Gazettes,  epistles  to  the 
^ord  mayor»  ministerial  speeches  in  the  Ijouse  of  Commons, 
and  even  returns  of  papers  and  accounts,  have  long  laboured 
9nder  the  most  injurious  suspicions.  But  our  anxiety  to  as* 
certain  the  trutb  of  historical  facts  will  induce  our  particu-* 
lar  attention  to  all  Mr.  Rose's  statements:  while  we  must 
desire  to  be  excused,  if  we  deem  his  political  opinions  as 
f  omewhat  less  important  objects  of  our  solicitude. 
.  On  this  principle  we  pass  over  Mr.  Rose's  sentiments  on 
the  non-intelligibiiity  of  Mr.  Fo:^'s  distribution  of  his 
w^rk,  tJiough  we  give  him  full  credit  for  their  sincerity, 
l^or  '^hall  wie  discuss  his -opinions  on  the  comparative' 
violence  exiiibited  in  the  executions  of  Strafford  and  of 
Charles  the  first.  For  the  former,  and  the  bill  of  atr^ 
taiiider  which  produced  it,  a  precedent  may  be  discpvered,— 
acouvenient  and  all-suflticient  justification.  In  his  notice 
of  our  great  historian's  qualified  and  rational  statetnent  of 
thd  palliative  circumstances  atteuj^ing. the  latter,  he  bursts 
out  in  a  fine  strain  of  triumplKint  irony.-r-'  How  would  he 
have >found  language  sofficiently  co/w/wertrf«,^ory  to  express 
his  admirat'roQ  of  the  magnanimity  of  those  who  brought 
Louis  the  sixteenth  to  an  open  trial  T  &c.  Those  who 
compare  the  original  passage  with  these  exulting  coiDiuetits, 
will  be  temptiiid  to  dopbt  the  truth  ^  an  old  proverb,  which, 
assigns  the  preference  to  a  certain  livjug  animal,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  over  a  dead  lion. 

The  character  of  generjai  Monk,  at   once   brutal,  corrupt, 
^ad  perfidious,  ^outd  naturally  be   contemplated   bj  'the 
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Boble  and  ingenuoiis  mind  of  FoX|in  a  point  of  view  very  dift 
ferent  from  thatof  ihe  professed  indiBcrimioate  worshippers  of 
rojralty.  From  the  host  of  infamous  particulars  that  com* 
pose  the  history  of  this  tenfold  traitor,  he  selected  only  two, 
•»*bis  acquiescence  *  in  the  insults  so  meanly  put  upon  the 
illustrious  corpse  of  Blake/  and  his  production  of  confi* 
deotial  letters  received  by  him  from  Argyle,  as  evideiiee 
•gainst  that  nobleman  on  his  triaU  Both  the  charges  are 
Gontrov,erted  in  these  observations.  As  to  the  body  of  Blake 
it  was  not  insulted  at  all,-r-only  dug  up  after  the  restoration^ 
reuioved  from  its  burying-place>  and  then  '  ^with  greai  de^ 
eency  re^interred  in  St. -Margaret's  church^yard.'  The 
mouldering  remains  of  Ci;omweU>  Ireton^  and  others  were 
indeed  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  buried  under  the  gallows; 
these  were  the  most  intimate  friends  and  the  brethren  inarms 
of  Monk,  whom  yet  we  do  not  much  blame  for  an  acquies* 
cence,  then  become  unavoidable,  as  his  resistaqce  would 
have  been  unavailing,  after  an  unconditional  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  but  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  indelible  disgrace,  for  not  previously  stipulating  for 
the  protection  of  his  benefactors  from  so  savage  and  revolt- 
ing an  outrage. 

-  Whether  Monk  did,  or  did  not^betray  confidential  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  is  a  question 
which  we  have  exaipioed  with  much  anxiety,  and  on  which 
we  have  entertained  considerable  doubt.  But  on  the  whole, 
though  it  is  very  singular  that  this  base  act  should  be  lefl 
vunoticed  by  some  contemporary  writers*  we  should  think  it 
entitled  to  full  credence^  even  if  it  rested,  as  it  does  notion 
the  credit  of  bishop  Burnet  alone.  It  is  idle  on  such  an  oc* 
casion  to  rake  up  the  forgotten «abuse  poured  out  on  the  re* 
Verend  historian  by  thetories  of  his  own  day,  whether  peers 
or  commoners,  who  were  at  least  as  much  heated  as  himself 
by  party  prejudices,  and  equally  interested  to  deceive.  Some 
of  his  stories  are  certainly  questionable,  and  he  fairjy  ap* 
prizes  us  tha^  he  had  them  only  from  hearsay:  but  here  he 
gives  a.  circumstantial  and  probable  account  of  what  he  was 
likely  to  know  from  the  best  authority,that  of  his  uncle  John** 
stonof  Wariston,the  intimate  friend  of  Argyle.  Thatnobleman 
protected  hiQJself  against  a  charge  of  treason,  by  pleading 
that  his  compliance  wns  involuntary,  when  the  whole  Scot** 
tish  nation  submitted  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  Crorn* 
welK  Burnet  says  that  his  defence  was  so  forcible  that  it  was 
doubtful  how  the  case  would  be  decided,  when  Monk  turned 
the  scale  against  him,  by  producing  some  of  the  prisoner's 
own  letters,  which  proved  him  not  merely  lukewarm^  an^ 
juiqaiesceotjbi^  sealous  and  hearty  in  the  causc# 
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Now  it  18  certain  in  the  first  place  thatihe  process  WM  lye* 
gtifi  in  January,  and  notconcladed  till  May:  evidently  them 
there  was  some  stop  in  the  proceedings,  and  it  19  esrtrei^elj 
prohable  that  the  pai/se  was  occasioned  by  the  satidfiictorjr 
nature  of  the  marquis's  defence,  and  the  demand  of  the 
parliament,  for  fresh  proofs  against  him  to  authorise  them  in 
convicting  him  of  a  crime,  in  which  they  had  all  partie1p4» 
ted*  But  Mr.  Rose  has  searched  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
and  the  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  without  fipdtog 
any  such  letters :  a  circumstance,  which  could  hardly  ex- 
cite  his  Wonder,' since  he  knew  from  previous  inquiry,  (se^ 
the  Appendix,  No.  3,)  that  *  the  great  ministers  of  th« 
time  removed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  all  the  minuteS^ 
relating  to  this  process.*  ^ut  would  they,  says  Mr.  Rose, 
when  ail  men  were  exclaiming  sfgainst  the  iniquity  of  the  trial, 
have  removed,  papers  which  fully  justified  80  questionable  a 
condemnation?  Let  us  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
they  would  not  have  been  anxious  to  remove  the  strongest 
proof  of  that  very  iniquity,  the  decisive  evidehceof  that  foul 
conspiracy  that  is  here  supposed  between  Monk  and  the 
king's  government,  against  the  lite  and  fortune  of  the  an* 
fortunate  marquis?  /    ^ 

But  we  find  it  farther  contended,  that  no  such  confident 
tial  letters  were  or  could  be  written,  for  the  two  men  were 
never  on  confidential  terms;  nay  more,  •*  Monk  was  Ar^ 
gyle's  mortal  enemy,  and  represented  him  in  the  blackest 
eolours  to  both  the  protectors,^'  as  a  concealed  royalist.  In« 
deed  i  Then  this  admitted  enmity  furnishes  at  least  an  in» 
telligible  motive  for  Monk's  wish  to  destroy  him  4  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  must  ha^e  corresponded  by 
letter.  Monk  was  commander  in  chief  of  Cromwell's  army 
in  Scotland  :  Argyle  was  sheriff  of  Argyleshire.  In  these 
official  situations  under  an  unstable  ana  suspicious  govern* 
ment  it  \%  impossible  that  letters  should  not  have  passed  be* 
tween  them.  Is  it  then  unlikely  that  in  these  letters,  Al>? 
gyle,  aware  of  the  suspicions  entertained  against  htm;(Shoul4 
endeavour  to  remove  them  by  professing  a  strong  attach* 
ment  to  the  existing  goveroment,  of  which  Monlc  was 
the  represeiitative  i  If  this  reasoning  be  correct^^  we  have 
disc^kvered  both  a  probable  motive  ahd  certain  meatis  for 
Monk's  comcuitting  the  act  imputed  to  him« 

But  Mr.  Rose  has  ot*her  witnesses,— -Skinner,  Monk's 
ehaplain,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth*  The  former  is  a 
witness  to  character ;  his  observation  is  that  ''  tlie  ^uke  of 
Albemarle  was  one  of  the  comrfilssioners  for  trying  t^he  regi« 
cides,  wherein  he  gave  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  instances 
-^  h\A  mQd€raiim :  for^  thougli  hf  knew,  mor^  of  the  guilt 
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ftod  {Nraciices  of  these  criminals  tban  most  men  who  $at  oq 
the  bench,  yei  he  aggravated  nothing  againat  them/  W0 
hope  there  are  few  £nglishm^en  of  the  present  day,  who 
ean  read  this  iiypocriticai  boast^  without  disgust  and  con* 
tempt.  -^       *' 

The  earl  of.  Dartmouth,  it  seems,  in  his  popy  of  Burnet^ 
placed  a  marginal  note  opposite  to  I  he  i>i8h(;p's  account  of 
Monk's  conduct,  stajiiiig  that  he  ^  takes  Uehght  in  throwing 
dirt  at  the  duke  of  Albemarle  ;'  an  expression,  whichj,  to  our 
understanding,  conveys  no  intention  of  disputing  the  accu, 
racy  of  the  bishop's  statement,J)ut,  if  any  thing,  exactly  the 
reverse. 

Mr.  Rose  dofps  ©ot  design  to  say  one  word  of  the  authority 
,of  Baillie's  letter^,  which  are  quoted  by  Jyir.  Fox  in  confir* 
^nation  of  Burnet.^  We  aciinovi  ledge,  however,  that  th« 
liilenc^  pbsejyed  on  ih^  subject  by  newspapers  and  other 
publicatiops  of  the  tune,  appeared  to  uf  e^ftremely  singular^ 
«nd  excited  considerable  doiibi  in  our  minds,  till  we  recol- 
lected that  the  marquis  of  Argyle's  trial  was  a  parliamentarj 
'  proceeding,  and  the  leiter?  were  pnly  read  in  the  course  of 
the  debates.  "fU^  d>st  ussipn  might  be  carried  on  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  letters  never  entered  on  the  journals*  At  any 
rate,  the  publi.c^ioo  pf  thjeqa  would  liav^  been  a  breach  of 
privilege,  which  all^  the  leading  men  of  the  court  were 
ipucb  interested  to  punish,  in  order  tp  suppress  the  disgraceful 
particulars  of  their  own  conduct.  And  we  find  accprdingly 
ihat  ^ven  in  the  State  Trials,*  where  the  voluminous  indict-r 
jDeut  is  set  forth  at  length,  together  with  the  prisoner's 
defence,,  and  where  the  account  of  his  execution  is  amply 
det£|iied^  the  evidence  agaiuiit  him  is  not  so  much  as  touched 
ppon. 

For  thesp  reasons  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  Burnet's 
Recount  is  true,  and  Mr.  Fox  justified  in  adopting  it:  but 
ibis  BuLyect  slu>uld  not  be  di^missed>  without  our  remarking 
an  instance  of  the  boasted  candotir  and  delicacy  pf  Mr. 
i:<ose,  who  e>iclaini$,  af^er  dwejiing  on  the  different  t^rihf 
applied  by  the  historian  to  Crot^iwell  and  Monk,  that  ^it 
will  require  ft  great  partiality  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment'io  £/ccoi//<^yor  this  /?rec/i7<'c//o<i  in  favour  of  the  de« 
j^iroyer  of  a  monarchy,  and  ih\s  ptejud^ce  against. the  restorer 
of  it,' — a  sentenci^,  of  which  the  elegance  aad  perspicuity 
may  well  be  placed  on  a  level  with  irs  liberality  and  'good 
sense.  Crpm^ve}!  destroyed  nqt  the  ippnar^rhy,  but  the  re« 
public. 

.'  ~" : "^ r^W^ 

•  See  yoh  a.  p.  417,  Vol.  7.  p.  379,  Har^ave>  edi^oQ*      \  .  ^ 
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Tfcr observation  of  Blackstone  Ibat  the  year  1679  n)ay  be 
considered  as  the  period  in  whjch  our  cooslitiUion  ha|]  at^ 
jtained  its  greatest  theoretical  perfection,— ;-an  observatioa 
enforced  and  dilated  on^y  Mr,  FoXrisJiistly^in  ouropinioQL 
disputed  in  the  present  work.  It  mayperhaps  be  true  that 
at  do  period  ha4so  many  salutary  laws  been  enacted/and  so 
many  obnoxious  ofies  repealed'';  but  we  agree  w'ith^Mri, 
Hose  in  thinking  that  mtjcfh  remained  to  he  done  for  the  coa^ 
^titulion.  Let  Us  add,  howeVer/ that  we  also  agree  with  Mr. 
"Fox's  reprobation  of  the  i<j}e  and  mischievous  notion  tl\ait 
laws  can  do  every  thing;  for  wit'hout  a  vigilant  «nd  enlight^ 
enedypubVic  mind,  ready  to  supply  defects/ correct  abases, 
and  re  parr  the  decays  of  time,  the  best  institutions  will  b^ 
ieasily  perverted  by  power,  and  eluded  )>y  ipdiyidual  pror 
fligacy.  ,  • 

The  author  appeals  to  doi|bt  ^Jr.  Fox's  statement  that  th^ 
treaty  of  U)70  with  Louis  the  fourteenth  was  concealed  by 
Charles  from  his  minisiiy  ;  but  Jie  proves  that  one  of  them 
*at  least,  the  duke  of  Bucl^ingb^ip,  ^as,  not  intrusted  witik 
the  dif)iOQourable  secret. 

*  Dalrymple  asserts  only  that  it  waS  unknown  to  the  protestai^f 
ministers;  and  even  thai  (says  Mr.  Rose)  is  not  correct,  since  it 
Vas  signed  by  lord  ArWngUm  tktn  professing  the  \)to\es{m\i  religion, 
though  he'is  represented  to  have  been  ^'conctaltd  latholic^* 

This  is  rather  a  curious  argument,  unless  we  arc  sur^ 
that  this  cbncealed  catholic,  professed  the  protestant  reli- 
igion  in  priy$iteto  the  king,  wl)o  was  also  a  concealed  catho* 
iic  professing  the  pi;otestnnt  religion  tobis  subjects,  and  tha 
l^atholic  faith  to  Louis  the  fourteenth.  In  saying  lha| 
Charles  deceived  his -ministers,  Mr., Fox  did  not  mean  to 
include  a// his  roiiusters,and  mbst  especially  not  those  who 
te^ecpted  the  t/eaty :  that  he  deceived  some  of  them  is  in- 
controvertible, Mr.  Rose  might  therefore  have  spared  hit 
iriumphant  deduction  that  *  ^r.  Box's  charge  against 'the 
king  and  his  ministers  for  itiutua;!  treachery  against  each 
other,  is /AO^ybttwdcd  J*— even  if  the  point  were  uf  any  ioa- 
port  an  ce. 

-  Mr.  Fox  is  ne?ct  accused  of  gross  ignorance.  'Clarendon  , 
(says  he)  is  said  t6  have  been  privy  to  the  king's  receiving 
money  from  Louis  the  fourteenth  ;  but  what  proofs  exist  of 
this  charge  (fbr  a  very  heavy  charge  it  is)  Iknow  not/ 
Here  Mr.  Hose  can  by  no  means  restrain  his  sense  of 
Superiority  -      ' 


were 


*  X^c  proofs  to  which  Mr.    pox  might  very  easily  have  access 
; re  lord  Clarendon's  ovvn-paperr^  having  the  advantage  of  ^ir  John 
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palrjmple^s  reference  to  tbern.  It  will  be  seen  in  those  •  that 
after  previous  communications  bad  taken  place,  in  the  coiirse  of 
which  lord  Clarendon  bad  refused  a  bill  of  j^lO,000  from  Monsieur 
Bastide,  he  told  that  French  minister  so  early  4s  April  I661,  that  * 
parliament  is  in  the  best  possible  disposition;  that  having  many 
things  to  settle  with  them,  he  wishes  to  defer  saying  any  thing  imihe? 
diately  about  rooney^-  If  that  should  be  inconvenient,  would  the  . 
king  (Louis)  lend  him  4£50,000  for  ten  or  twelve  rnonthsy  when  it 
should  be  punctually  repaid  V\  Then  follows  some  furiber  correr? 
spondence,  in  the  course  of  which  Basitide  tells  Clarendon,  ^  that 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  on  the  French  finances,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  their  revenue,Louis  will  advance  l,800,C00,or  2,000,00Q 
of]  ivres  for  two  ur  three  years,  (equal  then  to  about  j6l50,000,) 
ynd  that  he  would  do  more  if  he  could  •'{  lA  reply  to  which,  Lord 
Clarendon  assures  Baslide  of  secresy ;  and  tells  him  that  the  king 
takes  the  assurance  of  1^,000,000  livres  towards  the  assistance  of 
Portuga^i,  as  a  suitable  instance  of  kindness.'§ 

This  was  unquestionably  a  very  reprehensible  transaction^ 
for  Clftretidon  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  if  his  unprinci- 
pled master  began. with  being  a  borrower  from  France^  he 
would  certainly  become  at  length  her  pensioner  und  her 
slave/  But  is  itppssibleto  confound  in  the  same  degree 
of  criminality  the  negotiation  above  stated  for  a  loan  to  be 
repaid  in  twelve  months,  with  the  corrupt  bargains  after- 
wards curried  idlo  effect^  for  the  sale  of  English  interests  for 
«  French  pension  ;  of  late  years  indeed  loans  and  subsidies 
bave  been  nearly  synonymous,  but  both  are  extremely  dif« 
fereot  from  personal  l)ribes;  and  lord  Clarendon  certainly 
was  not  i^rivy  to  Charles's  r^cetvifigf/ioney  from  Louis  in  the 
fense  in  which  those  words  were  afterwards  applicable,  and 
|n  which  they  are  employed  by  Mr,  Fox;  while  theS  chan* 
ceiior's  refusal  of  a  present  to  himself  is  an  act  of  virtae^ 
which  iew,puMicm€;n  of  his  time,  we  fe^r,  would  have  had 
iionour  enough  to.etnulate. 

Tiie  noblest  passage  perhaps  in  the  important  work  of 
JVlr.  Fox,  is  t^iat  which  disputes  the  coiiimon  opinion  that 
^amt-s  was  expelled  for  his  resolutioii  to  establish  popery, 
j)ot  for  his  attempts  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  England, 
We  have  not  space  for  extensive  quotations,  howeyer  valuar 
bie;  but  we  will  request  the  reader  to  look  over  pages  10^ 
and  1(13  of  the  historical  work  with  attention,  and  he  cannot 
fc».il  to  perceive  that  the  argument  is  supported  with  extraor- 
fiinary  ioice  and  ingel)^ity,  if  not  established  to  complete 


*  Supplement  to  Clarendon's  state  papers,  Tol.   iii«   p.  $•  f  lb*  P*  4* 

Jib.  p.  V-J.  J  lb.  p.  14.  • 
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demdnstr^tion.  His  position  Is  however  thus  boldly  attaisked 
by  his  coofident  and  persevering  though*  delicate  and  cau^ 
tiQus  aptagonistt* 

'  The  concurrence  of  sentiment,  expressed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  section,  unfortunately'  (very  unfortunately  indeed  for  Mr» 
Fox)  '  does  not  continue  in  the  reign  of  James  t.he|  second.  Mr^ 
Fox  st^ems  confident  that  a  connection  with  France,  was,  as  well 
in  point  of  time,  as  in  importance,  the  first  object  of  this  reign/ 
9o  far  there  is  no  ground  of  difference ;  but  it  will  be  iievn  that 
the  position  laid  .  down  by  him,  ^  that  the  immediate  specific 
motive  to  that  connection  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  brother,  thai 
desire  of  rendering  himself  independent  of  parliament,  and  absolute, 
not  that  of  establishing  popery  in  England,  which  was  considered  b§ 
a  remote  contingency/  is  conirart/  to  the  cleatest  evidence  before 
•#/ 

./ 
This  clear  evidence  consists  merely  of  an  enumeration  of 
facts  as  well  known  probably  to  Mr.  Fo^  as  to  any  other 
reader  of  English  history.  All  the  imprudent  acts  conn* 
milted  by  James  the  second.during  all  the  three  years  of  hig 
reign,  are  confounded  together  as  the  work  of  a  single  day^ 
(pp.  87  Ac.  of  the  Observation8),and  mentioned  as  the  result 
of  a  determination  formed  at  the  moment  of  his  succeeding 
to  the  crown.  Not  only  the  violent,  illegal  measures  of 
1688,  the  immediate  forerunners  of  the  revolution)  but  even 
the  furious  acts  of  James's  Irish  parliament,  which  sat  after 
his  abdication  of  the  English  throne^-^acts  too,  which  be 
atrongly  disapprov€|d, — are  huddled  together  as  proofs  that, 
when  he  began  to  reign  in  1685,  his  immediate  ^bject  was  the 
destruction  of  the  protestant  English  church,  and  that  he 
would  not  then  have  been  contented  with  a  full,  toleration  of 
his  own  religion. 

Mr.  ^se  is  perfectly  delighted  with  the  force  6f  his  rea^ 
tfoningt. 

'  The  proof  that  James's  principal  object  was  the  firm  establish* 
fdent.of  his  own  religion  throughout  his  dominions  might  be  safeli^ 
refsted  on  the  evidence  thus  produced,  of  his  proceedtn^^s  at  home. 
Bat  as  Mr.  Fox  founds  the  contrary  opinion  on  the  correspondence 
of  Barilion,  which  he  has  printed,'  (would  to  God  he  had  lived  to 
do  so  i),  *  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  such  passages  iu 
likSLi  correspondence  as  relate  to  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

A  number  of  such  passages  are  then  quoted  from  various 
lettersof  Louis  XIV.  Barillon^and  oth/srs.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  a  very  minute  examination; but  wethink  upon  the  whole 
that  these  extracts  fail  entirely  to  prove  Mr.tlose's  assertionj^ 
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•nd  rather  tind to  iti&taiti  the  doctrine  whrch  Tie  so  t^l^Y^j 
sddoce^thenf  to  oWchrov^.  The  uAf form  langoftge/fs  that 
James  should  be  pressed  to  procure  liberty  of  conicienie  foif, 
the  catholics^  to  abolish  the  penal  laws  against  thena^  and 
to  establish^  no^  the  cathoKic  religion^  bnt  a  free  exercise  of 
the  catholic  religion*  The  French  king  doetl  indeed  ieeoi 
more  eager^and  occasionalty  drops  a  hint  of  mor^  extensive 
projects,  and  Sunderland  odce  endeavours  to  cajole  the 
ambassador  by  indefinite  promises  ;  but  tl^e  generai  effect  is 
uhiformly  what  we  have  stated.  ^^ 

In  one  instance^  the  ofticiaf  accuracy  of  Mr.  Rose  ap« 
i>earstohave  been  converted  into  official  candor.  H^  har 
favored  us  with  an  English  translation  of  his  French  .ex^ 
tracts^  and  has  printed  in  italics  certain  words. ascribed  to 
Barillon,— '  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  those  who  will  inflame  tfie 
people  against  the  catholic  religion,  till  it  shall  be  completely 
€$lablished.*  This  phrase  would  certainly  be  a  strong  indi- 
<:ationof  what  James  was  carrying  on  in  conjunction  witfar 
the  French  court:  but  what  are  the  original  words?  Refer 
to  p.  107  of  the  Observations,  line  the  last,  (for  chapter  and 
verse  are  necessary  on  such  an  occasion),  and  yoo  will  find 

them  thus  written *  tant  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  plus  pleine- 

ment  etabli/  Not  completeli/  established,  but  more  fullif 
established,— a  decisive  proof  that  even  the  word  establish, 
as  used  in  these  letters,  did  not  imply  a  national  and  legal 
eslablishoient,  for  that  would  have  been  incapable  of  degrees; 
but  only  the  ti)leration  and  free  exercise  of  that  religion; 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Rose's  right  to  the  office  of 
detecting  errors^  and'exposing  partialities  and  mi^representa. 
tiqns  f  This  incorrect  translation  is  actually  pointed  out  to  the 
reader's  notice  by  the  italic  character,as  a  strong  testinrony  inf 
favour  of  his  particular  theory.  We  are  always  loth  la 
suspect  a  disingenuous  misstatement;  yet  surely  beunrder- 
atands  the  French  language. 

Accordin«4  to  the  rule  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  of 
observing  only  upon  Mr.  Rose's  /acts,  we  shall  crave  peH 
mission  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  his  reflections  on  the  morat 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  period,  and  shall  even 
pass  over  his  well-turned  remark  that  ^  history  is  to  purify 
the  passions  (as  Aristotle  says  of  tragedy)  by  exhibiting  their 
fatal  effects/  &c.  '  ^ 

The  fourth  section  of  these  observations  is  devoted  prin-* 
cipally  iv  a  vinduation  of  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson  from 
the  strictures  advanced  against  them  by  Mr.  Vok,  wIjo  is 
here  supposed  to  haVe  set  too  High  a  value  on  his  discoveries' 
at  Paris,  and  the  additional  letters  of  Barilton.  But  as  we 
•re  unfortunately  ignorant  of  the  use  thai  Mr.  Fox  intended 
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to  make  of  these  papers,  as  he  did  not  even  live  to  apptj 
them  to  theifDporiant  questio^  on  the  conduct  of  RusseM 
.  and  Sidney,  we  should  have  thought  that  cocnmon  sense,  as 
well  as  common  candor,  might  have  disarmed  ail  severity  of 
animadversion  on  th)s  subject.  The  same  section  also  states 
the  doubts  of  Mr.  Rose,  wheti)er  the  money  received 
from  France  were  not  rather  intended  to  corrupt  parliament, 
than  lo  supersede  it,  as  if  the  former  were  not  the  must 
certain  and  indispensable  means  for  bringing  aboiit 
the  latter  object :  and  it  concludes  with  some  indignation 
against  Mr.  Fox  for  assimilating  the  bill  passed  by  the  com* 
mons  for  the  belter  preservation  of  king  James,  with  those 
ferocious  acts  of  parliament,  that  disgraced  the  legislature  ia 
]796.  Bnt  even  that  .bill  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in 
Mr.  Rose's  judgment,  so  very  bad,  for  he  states  that  there 
was  %  precedent  ior  \i  in  the  thirteenth  of  Eliz»  cap.  ].. 

■The  greater  part  of  the  fifth  and  last  section  is  somewlrat 
trifling.     Mr.  Fox  js  censured  for  not  applying  to  several 

freat  persons,and  among  others  to  the  author  of  thete  Obser* 
ations,  for  documents  in  their  custody  \  and  still  more  un- 
ceremoniously, for  neglecting  authorities  accessible  to  ev^ry 
one  !  Can  any  thing  be  more  unjust,  than  the  former  jpart 
of  this  accusation,  when  we  consider  the  very  imperfect 
state,  in  which  Mr.  Fox's  work  is  bequeathed  to  his  country* 
men  I  For  the  latter  part  of  the  accusation  we  reply,  that 
the  laboured  pages  of  this  right  honourable  critic  do  not  by 
any  means  justify  him  in  making  it.  Thb  only  circumstance 
from  which  any  man  has  a  moment's  right  to  suspect  Mr. 
Fox  of  negligence  so  culpably,  is  the  doubt  which  he  has  so 
candidly  expressed  in  favour  of  one  from  whose  politics  he 
strongly  dissented,  whether  Clarendon  were  guilty  of  con- 
niving at  the  bribery  of  Charles  by  Louis.  This  doubt  is 
repeatedly  brought  forward  in  the  most  invidious  manner,  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  inaccuracy  and  carelessness:  but  we 
reier  with  confidenceto  the  explanation  above  offered  of  the 
sense,  in  which  it  is  stated,  to  shew  that  the  impropriety  of 
conduct  proved  on  Clarendon  by  the  papers  of  his  family  is 
essentially  diHerent,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  from  the 
guilty  acquiescence  In  the  corruption  of  the  twomonarclis, 
which  is  hxed  on  the  subsequent  English  ministers,  and  to 
whu'h  alone  Mr.  Fox's  remark  was  intended  to  apply. 

AUer  again  complaining  of  the  injury  which  Mr  Fox  did 
jRoiofler  to  themeniory  of  Sir  Patrick  HutBe,:md  relating  some 
of  the  occurrences  in  Argyle's  expedition, Mr.  Rose  proceeds 
to  ceoiHire  tlie^omission  by  Mr.  Fox  of  the  marquis  of  Mofii» 
xose's  Uisiory^  *  though  he  lived  in  the  period  of  the  iatroi* 
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ductory  chapter/  and  mentions  some  wel]  knpwn  parlicnlarl 
of  that  extraordinarj  nobleman.  Why  does  he  not  also 
blame  the  omission  of  the  execution  of  Lords  Lovet^  Bal* 
JDaerino^  and  Kilmarnock^  all  Scotch  lords^  who  died  for  re« 
belling  against  the  estabiisii^d  government.  Mr.  Rose 
^treads  with  reverence  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead/ and  almost 
immediately,  adds^  in  that  strain  of  delicacy,  which  we  have 
snore  than  once  observed  in  him^  that  if  Montrose  had 
fought  against  the  king,  instead  of.endeavouring  to  restore 
him,'  it  must  have  given  Mr«  Fox  an  opporiunitrf  for  such 
euhgium  as  historians,  even  adverse  to  the  royal  cause^  bavcf 
allowed  to  that  gallant  royalist.' 

We  have  some  tedious  cavils  about  the  exclamation  of 
♦unfortunate  Argyle  !'-*«-the  question  whether  the  earl  re* 
^quested  Mr^Chart^ris  not  to  try  to  convince  him  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  his  attempt,  and  more  particularly  aboul 
the  probability  of  the  counsellor's  agitation  on  perceiving 
ikrgyle  asleep  a  few  hours  before  his  execution.  Indepen* 
dently  of  the  slight  evidence  for  an  anecdote,  which  our 
great  historian  admits  with  much  hesitation,  Mr.  Rose  as* 
cures  us,  from  the  moral  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this  kind 
of  repentance  is  quite  impossible  and  out  of  character.  On 
such  a  subject,  we  must  bow  to  his  superior  judgment  and 
consummate  experience* 

Again,  his  indignation  is  greatly  inflamed  against  an  ex« 
pression  that  brands  the  *  regular  soldiers  and  militia  poi"- 
iiuing  the  persons  in  arms  again&t  the  king  as  authorized 
assassins  V  *  To  what  a  statie,'  exclaims  he  in  a  fiiie  burst 
of  loyal  anger,  ^to  what  a  state  must  that  country  be  reduced, 
when  every  soldier  who  takes  up  a  nausket  in  defence  of  a 
^egi^ma^d  prince  shall  be  considered  as  an  assassin,  if  that 

Erince  shall  in  ai?y  instance  have  exceeded  the  just  limits  of 
is  prerogative !'  A  dreadful  state  indeed !  and  that  is  pre*- 
cisely  what  Mr.  Fox  intended  to  convey  by  his  expression 
•hove  quoted.  But  when  we  recollect  the  wanton  atrocitiea 
committed  by  the  soldiery  in  Scotland  against  those  misersi- 
ble  fanatics,  who  probably  formed  the  majority  of  Argyle'» 
pursued  adherents,  we  shall  not  think  it  quite  iair  to  charge 
|ilr,Fox  with  treating  the  soldiers  as  assassins  purely  because, 
in  the  course  of  their  duty,  they  bore  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
government. 

Then  follow  some  particulars  respecting  Monmouth's 
/Visits  to  Holland,  extracted  from  the  letters  of  D'Avaox, 
which  are  curious,  and  some  others  relating  to  his  behaviour 
toon  after  his  apprehension,  and  in  his  last  moments.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a.  very  weak  and  superstitious  mati^ 
wearing  concealed  charms  and  astrological  figures,  and 
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,  speaking  of  his  connexion  with  lady  Harriet  Wenlworth,  in 
a  mystic  strain^  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  any  defi* 
•fiite  meaning*  Bui  as  these  facts  are  comparatively  uatm* 
portant,  and  Mr.  Fox's  accuracy  is  not  here  called  in  qoes'^  . 
lion,  we  shall  make  no  particular  remarks  on  this  portion  of 
the  work.  We  are  afterwards  surprised  to  be  carried  back 
once  more  to  the  life  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  in  which  we  meet 
with  nothing  in  the  least  entertaining,  interesting,  nor  im- 
portant. The  observations  are  closed  with  a  kind  of  sermon^ 
containioga  statement  of  some  political  opinions^  of  which, 
aafaraa  w^  are  concerned,the  author  is  perfectly  welcome  to 
the  unmolested  enjoyment.     We  copy  his  final  paragraph  :' 

*  The  author  speaks  impersonally,  and  he. hopes  it  will  be  allowed 
justly,  when  he  says  that  history,  in  lis  proper  province jWSLvmSy  and 
improves  mankind.  Its  impartial  narrative  gives  to  the  present 
time  the  experience  which  only  a  knowlt(!ge  of  thfe  past  can  bestow ; 
and  prompts  those  just  and  salutary  reflections,  which  the  events 
it  records  naturally  produce.  But  history  cannot  connect  itself 
with  party,  without  forfeiting  its  name;  without  departing  from  thd 
trdth,  tke  dignity  and  the  usefulness  of  its  functions.' 

Having  gone  throngh  all  the  charges  adduced  by  Mr.Rose 
in  snppo/t  of  this  insinnation,  we  are  bound  to  declare  our 
opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.  In  the  professed  and  un- 
equivocal purpose  of  these  Observations,  viz.  the  detection  of 
eirrors  and  inaccuracies  in  the  work  assailed  by  them,  we 
have  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  has,  in  every 
instance,  complcttly  failed.  If  the  intended  '  service  to  his 
country,'  was  to  be  rendered  by  discovering  i>ew  facts,  or 
throwing  important  lights  upon  such  as  are  well  known,  we 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  this  object  likewise 
we  have  been  equally  disappointed;  for  truth,from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  is  the  only  aim  of  our  enquiries,  and  the 
sufficient  reward  of  our  most  irksome  studies  and  bur  most 
unthankful. labors;  On  the  present  occasion,  we  perhaps 
owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  dryness  of  this  long 
article:  but  the  detailed  method  of  investigation  we  have 
here  adopted  appeared  to  ys  necessary  for  a  full  vindicatiofi 
of  a  work  an^  an  author,  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Engliihntifen,  and  which  asthey  have  in  ourjudgment  been . 
lightly  and  unjustly  attacked^  are^  we  trust;  not  inefiectuall/ 
defended. 


Ckit.  Rev,  Vol.  17.  July,  \Q09,  H 
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Art.  IL— TAe  Battle  of  Floddon-field,  a  Foem  of  the  $ixm 
teenth  Lentury,  with  the  various  Readings  of  t/u  different 
copies :  Historical  Notes : '  a  Glossary :  and  an  Appendix 
containing  ancient  Poems,  and  historical  Matter  relative 
to  the  same  Event.  By  Henry  Weber,  large  8t?o.  pp^  389* 
pr.  \bs.  Murray.  1808.        ^  ^ 

OF  this  curious  poem,  which  bears  undoubted  marks  of 
Iiigher  aiitiqnii  v^  n(  MS.,  is  exlant  of  older  date  than  l6s6. 
The  reason  ass  gued  by  \]r.  Weber  for  suspecting  it  to  be 
jaore  ancit  nl  ihau  either  of  the  chronicles  of  Hal^or  Hd- 
linshed,  do'^s  nut  perhaps  carry  much  weight  with  it.  Tra- 
dition is  the  genuiue  source  of  legendary  poetry;  and  the 
author  of  tUis  bail<«d  cannot  have  lived  at  so  late  a  period^ 
but  that  l.e  might  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  which  he  commemorates. 
£ven  in  the  present  day^  when  books  supply  almost  all  our 
materials  ol  knowledge,  and  of  tasie^  the  son  of  some  old 
soldier  who  had  fought  at  CuHoden^  would  hardly  sit  dow-n 
to  write  a  poetical  history  of  that  battle  out  of  Smollett,  or 
•even  take *the  trouble  of  comparing  the  full  and  vivid  de« 
scriptions  which  he  had  collected  from  eye-witnesses  wit^ 
the  dull  authentic  narrative  of  a  Gazette. 

While  we  utterly  discard,  therefore^  the  circumstance  of 
casual  deviations  lei  ween  the  poetical  and  the  historical 
account  of  '  Floddon-field/  as  furnishing  any  evidence 
whatever  of  the  age  of  the  poet,  we  are  at  the  same  time  not 
at  all  disposed  to  controvert  the  hypothesis,  for  which  the 
poem^  standing  alone  and  uncpnnected,  appears  to  furnish 
•  very  strong  internal  foundation,  that  its  antiquity  is  not 
above  half  a  century  inferior  to  that  of  the  event  which  it 
celebrates.  We  think  it  pretty  clear,  indeed,  from  the 
whole  tenour.  of  it,  that  the  author  was  not  present  at  th^ 
battle,  but  it  appears  to  us  at  least  equally  evident  that  he 
was,  or  had  been,  personally  acquainted  with  soipcof  those 
who  were. 

The  first  printed  edition  is  a  duodecimo^  bearing  dale 
1664,  and  licensed  by  Sir  Roger l'£strang<|.  Acopy  of  it» 
<the  only  one  known  by  Mr.  Weber  to  be  in  existence)  is  io 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  is  undoubtedly  es« 
teemed  a  most  precious  morsel  by  the  bibliomanists  :  for  our 
own  parts  we  shall  prefer  Mr.  Lambe's  or  Mr.  Weber's mor 
dern  impressions.  v 

In  1774  appeared  two  several  editions,  one  by  Benson,  the 
other  b>  the  Rev.    Mr.  Lambej  vicar  of  Norbam  upon 

.  ■ .  •    V      •  '         *   '  .  •  r  -■ 
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Tweed*.    Ritson  menlions  a  third  edition  which  Mr.  Webet 
Beter  saw. 

Of  the  two  editions  just  before  mentioned,  Benson's  text 
is  said  by  Mr.  W.  to  he  far  more  ancient  than  Lam  he's. 
Mr,  W.  then  -falls  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a  trne-bred 
black-letter  hound  upon  poor  Lam  he's  editorial  qualifications* 
But  he  ought  to  have  recollected  how  very  different  th« 
state  of  that  most  venerable  art  of  e4itor8hip  was  in  the  year 
1774  from  what  it  is  in  I8O9.  At  that  time,  Dr,  Percy's 
Collections,  (full  as  they  are  of  errors  which  shock  the  fastis 
dioo^ness  of  modern  criticism,  but  which  the  good  bishop 
Would  probably  have  thought  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
correctiooevenifkoown  to  him)  had  just  opened  the  prospeet 
of  a  new  field  of  literature ;  and  old  moth-eatea  MSS.  which 
had  l^in  for  centuries  untouched  in  thegarrets  of  family-houses 
began  to  be  regarded  as  curiosities,  and  examined    for  ihe 

Purposes  of  publication.  Among,  others  the  honest  vicar  of 
[orham  discovered  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Askew,  of  Palms- 
barn  in  Northumberland;  a  MS.  of  this  identical  ballad,  the 
▼ery  escistence  of  which  in  any  other  shape  or  form  was  pro- 
bably asunknown  to  Mr.  Lam  be  as  to  Mr.  Askew  himself* 
The  edition  of  1664,  neither  of  them,  of  course,  had  ever, 
heard  of.-*-Mr.Scotl, indeed,  would  be  very  sorry  to  find  that 
4hey  ever  had^  since  it  would  then  he  somewhat  probiemutical 
whether  there  did  not  even  now  exist  a  duplicate  of  the  in- 
-estimable  phoenix  in  Mr.  S.'s  library—  -a  duplicate  !  I  / 

<     ■  ■■         oh  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  book-collector'^  ear  I  V 

The  MS.  so  discovered,  then,  had  to  Mr.^  Lanjbe  all  the 
fftdvaatage  of  Bovehy.  He  opened,  and  read  a,  found  that 
at  conlained  a  vast  deal  of  curious)  and  perhaps  even  of  im*. 
portant  matter.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  work  of  the, age  which  it 
-celebrates,  apd  examining  it  more  closely  found  suliicient  in- 
•^ernal  evidence  to  convince  him  that  its  author  if  not  a  con- 
vleooporary  of  that  age,  had  lived  at  least  not  very  long  after- 
wards, and  had  means  of  compiling  a  narrative  of  its  events 
.irom  the  traditions  of  eye-witnesses,  / 

.     Mrrf  Laittbe  takes  home  with  bim,  we  will  suppose,  t^his  va- 
,  luable  relique.  He  communicates  it  to  his  friend;^,  all  ofwbo^i 
€ono«i^  with  him  in  thinking  it  an  iipportant  addition  to^  the 
historical  records  of  tlie  age,  find  none,  in  the  whole  course 
-of  tb^ir  lives^  bad  everhe^rd  of  another  copy,     Hesendsit 
to  lowo  to  his  bookseller,  and  obtains  Mr.  Askew's  permis- 
tslonf^r  jtspublicaljoQ.    There  is  no  reasoa  ^01*  supposing 
that  either  Mr.  Lambe^or  bis  bookseller,  or  any  of  hisfrieads 

R  « 
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were  ver;  conversant  id  MSS.  He  hiA  possession  of  e  f^fp 
the  only  one  which  he  knew  to  exist,  of  an  undoubtedly  ao« 
cient  poem,  and  probably  neither  asked  nor  cared  to  know^ 
tbe  date  ot  that  copy.  He  bad  neither  leisure  nor  perb«p6 
ability  t6  come  up  to  town,  and  ransack  the  atores  of  the 
Hai^Ieian  and  Cotton  MSS.  nor  bad  ever  dreamed  thatao  age 
Blight  arrive  when  a  new  codex  of  an  old.  English  ballad 
would  be  as  great  an  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration  a»  ^ 
one  of  Homer,  or  of  the  Greek  Testament.  By  publishing 
this  MS.^  such  as  be  found  it,  he;  conceived  that  he  mi^ht 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  world,  without  instituting 
either  an  inquiry  or  a  xsonjedture  respecting  the  date  or 
other  circumstances  of  the  copy  which  he  used ;  and  the 
world  sufficiently  expresseii  its  thanks  of  the  service  rendered 
it,  in  the  various  periodical  works  which  noticed  the  public 
cation  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 
.  Had  Mr.  Scott's  Marmion  never  been  written^  tbeworld^ 
and  even  Mr.  Weber  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
have  remained  perfectly  satisjfied  in  the  possession  of  Mr, 
Lambe's  edition.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  the 
high  popularity  on  which  Mr.  Scott  had  so  long  livedo  and 
which  is  mach  more  than  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  an]r 
single  author,  would  excite  a  host  of  minor  writers  to  profil: 
by  the  oveifiowings  of  his  fame,  and  gather  together  fhe 
crumbs  which  drop  from  the  superabundance  of  his  table* 
On  this  principle,  a  republication  of '  Flpddon-field'  cannot 
but  answer  remarkably  well,  especially  if  set  above  the  older 
edition  by  all  the  advantagea  of  modern  editorship,  collation 
of  MSS.^bibliographicaV^  illustrations,  Ballantyne'ls  types, 
and  engravings  of  old  swords,  daggers,  and  banners. 

It  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
**  new  and  beautiful  specimen  of  British  typogra|[ifay/' alias 
boek'fnaking,  to  cry  down  the  rival  edition  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Mr.  Lambe  is,  in  the  first  place,  a^cnsed,  most  un« 
justly,  of  an  intentional  fraud  in  the  title-page,  which  repre- 
sents bis  edition  as  '^  published  from  a  curious  MS;  in  the  li- 
brAry  of  John  Askew,  Esq." — Undoubtedly,  since  older 
MS&  have'been  obtained  and  the  Askew  MS.  proved  to  be 
no  older  than  the  year  1707>  the  term  etiriotti  would  be  ill 
applied  to  it,-^but  to  Mr.  Lambe  and  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lambe's  publication,  knowing  notfatt^ 
of  the  existence  of  other  MSS.  it  was  cmrious  ^  and  we^  owtn 
we  are  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  eolonr  of  fraud  in  any 
part  of  the  transaction.  As  for  Mr.  Rftson,  if  be  was  de- 
ceived, it  was  only  as  Mr.  Lambe  had  probably  been  before 
him, — at  all  events  be  bad  only  to  blame  himielf^  Ibr  bis 
want  of  sagacity  or  examination*. 
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Wilb  ri^gard  to  Mr.  Lambe's  very  curions  note*  and  illus- 
trations^ these,  although  adopted  by  Mr.  Weber  fvot  only  aft 
the  basis  btitas  fbrmiog  the  principal  substance  of  his  own, 
obtain  from  him  only  a  very  doubtful  and  equivocal  iciu^ 
of  praise^  while  he  gives  himself  the  highest  credit  fot  rnejecfi 
ing  the  *  Jong  rambling  dissertations/  with  whicn  tboS€ 
irotes  are  incumbered.  In  fact^  Mr.  Lambe's  work,  in  this 
respect,  WBs  one  of  tbe /most  strange  and  whimsical  olioft 
ever  presented  to  the  public  ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  most 
absurd  and  unconnected  digressions  contained  specimetrs  of 
learning,  taste,  and  just  criticism  which  a  later  editor^  under 
such  infinite  obligations  to  him  as  Mr.  Weber,  would  have 
acted  more  modestly  if  he  had  allowed,  and  spared.  Th? 
notes  to  Mr.  Weber's  edition,  both  those  which  he  has  cont 
descended  to  retain  from  Lambe,  and  those  which  he  has  ad« 
ded  of  his  own,  are  certainly  all  very  correct  and  prope% 
according  to  modern  rules  of  bookmaking,  as  they  consist, 
almost  entirely,  of  passages  gathered  together  from  old  ai^ 
thors  illustrative  of  some  fact  recorded  in  the  poem.  The 
biographical  notices,  which  are  the  most  interesting,  are  for 
the  greater  part  copied  from  Lambe.  But  even  onMt.  Weber's 
own  principles  of  annotation,  we  are  at  a  losr  to  discover 
why  he  should  have  thought  fit  to  reject  Mr.  Lambe^s  note 
on  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  while  he  re* 
tains  that  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  why  he 
ahould  have  omitted  Erasmus's  character  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's;!why  be  slw)uld  have  substituted  for  the  cha- 
racter of  James  by  the  same  eloquent  and  contemporary  wiv 
ter^a  passage  from  Lord  Hales  about  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  (not  alluded  to  in  the  poem) ;  why  he  should 
have  dismissed  Mr.  Lambe's  conjectural  note  on  the  strange 
word,  Garido,  without  attempting  any  new  conjecture  in  its 
room  ;  why  he  should  have  given  us  the  whole  history  of 
the  family  of  fiertra,  and  yet  lei\  out  the  account  of  Bishop 
Tu'nstal  so  Naturally  following  that  of  Sir  Bryan  his  fa- 
ther.* 

Another,  and  the  most  seriood  objection  made  by  Mr.  We- 
ber to  his  predecessor's  labours,  is  that  there  are  in  his  text 
many  wanton  deviations  even  from  the  copy,  bad  as  it  iis^ 


•By  way  of  example  of  the  originality  and  humour  displayed  by  Mr.  Lambe 
in  some  of  bis''  loog  rambling  dissertations,'^  let  the  reader  take  the  foliuwing  re* 
inark  on  Ptpe^s  Homer. 

«*  Homer^if  I  may  personify  his  works,  thus  8trip>€d  of  his  own  plain  attire, 
mndcloathed  in  a  fashionable,  modern,  richly  ornamented  dress,  jingling;  in  con- 
tiw^l  rhymes,  is  like  a  daughter  of  Zion,  who  bedecked  with  earrings,  and  ntfse 
jewek,  wimples,  and  crisping  pins,  minces  as  she  goes,  and  makes  a  tinkling  with 
barfett.'*.    Isaisbiii. 
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■which  h^  edited  ;  and  that  in  one  place  he  ha§  pointed  ^ve 
Ifi^hole  stanzas  as  original,  without  any  reoaark  upon  them, 
which  in  the  MS.  itself  from  'which  he  printed  are  confessed 
%o  be  an  interpolation  made  by  the  writer  of  that  MS. 
These  instances  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  defence;  and 
the  only  ground  of  extenuation  is  that,  in  Mr.  Lambe's 
ju<lgment,  probably  as  well  as  in  ours,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
^qaal  importance  to  have  the  genuitie  text  of  '  Flodden. 
field/  as  that  of  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  a  re- 
publi'<?ation,  which  has  come  to  our  hands,  of  Mr.  Lambe's 
original  work;  since,  although  Mr.  Weber's  text  is  so  infi- 
liit^ely  more  pure,  and  though  he  has  two  or  three  additional 
artiries  in  his  appendix,  besides  very  elegant  engravings  of 
the  banners  of  Earl  Marishall  and  Earl  Huntley,  and  of  th^ 
fword  and  dagger  of  KmgJi»mes  IV.  it  may  be  of  importance 
to  3ome  persons  to  know  that  thev  may  procure  this  inva- 
luable treasure,  '  The  battle  of  Flodden-iield/  for  the  mo- 
deiale  sum  of  five  or  six  shillings. 


Art.  III. — Travels  in  jimerica,  performed  in  \ 806,  for  the 
Purpose  of  exploring  the  Rivers  j^ilegkani/,  Monongahela^ 
Ohio,  and  tVlimssippi,  and  ascertaining  the  Produce  and 
Conaition  of  their  Banks  and  Ficinity,  By  Thomas  Ashe^ 
Eaq.  In  three  volumes,  l^mo.pp.yS^.     Philips.  IB08. 

THK  author  proceeds  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  • 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  of  which  one  hun- 
clred  and  fifty  are  over  a  continued  succession  of  mountains* 
In  his  third  letter,  he  gives  a  description  of  Pittsburg.  Pitts* 
burg  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Obio,atad  on  the 
point  of  land  formed  by  tjie  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
the  Monongahela  rivers.  Fort  Fayette  is  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany. 

*  The  spot  on  which  this  town  stands,  is  so  commanding  (in  the 
military  phrase)  that  it  has  been  emphatically  called  the  key  to  the 
western  country  ;  and  its  natural  situation  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
striking.  Biest  as  it  is  with  numerous  aUvantages,  there  is  nothing 
8Urp^i^ing  inils  haying  ihcreased  r«pidly  within  the  last  fewyears.It 
contains  about  four  hundred  l^ouses,  many  of  them  .large  and  ele- 
gantly built  with  brick  ;  and  above  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
abounds  with  mechanics,  who  cultivate  most  of  the  different  manu- 
factures that  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  possesses  upwards  of  forty  retail  stores,  which  all  seem  conti- 
itualJj  busy.    To  this  place  most  of  tjie  goods  coaveytd  in  waggons 
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fvep  thje.mountains  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  destined  for  the  Ken<% 
tucky  and  Louisiana  trade«are  brought,  to  be  ready  for  embarkation* 
*  '  Many  valuable  manufactories  have  been  Ifttely  established 
here  ;  ampng  which  are  those  of  glass,  hats,  and  nails,  tobacco. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  that 
article  is  made  of  an  excellent  qyality.  There  are  two  esta* 
blishmentsof  this  sort;  one  for  the  coarser,  and  the  other  for  \hm 
finer  kinds. 

^  Ship-building  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  and  near  tlti^ 
town,  and  several  v<»ssels  of  from  ten  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  toD%, 
are  now  on  the  stocks.  They  are  frequently  loaded  here  with  fluurp 
hempy  glass,  and  provisions  :  and  then  descend  with  the  stream  to^ 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  mi|es  ;  the  only  in* 
stance  of  such  a  length  of  fresh-water  inland  navigation,  for  vessels 
ojf  such  burthen,  known  in  the  world.' 

l^he  women  at  Pittsburg,  are  said  to  be  much  b'^iter  ectu- 
cated  than  the  men^  and  their  superior  accompiishmepts  are 
heighteped  by  the  absence  of  ostentation.  Religion  here^< 
as  in  most  other  places,  is  frittered  away  in  a  thousand 
Tapid  ceremonies,  which  are  always  more  numerous  and  fan«^- 
tastiain  proportion  as  the  people  are  more  ignorant.  Tha 
f^ct  of  jumpers  in  this  country  are  said  to  support  their  peculiar 
system  by  the  example  of  David  dancing  before  the  ark. 
At  Pittsburg,  there  is-  a  sect  of  religionists,  who '  in  obe*' 
dience  to  the  letter  of  the  apostle's  instructions  to  become  as. 
/if^/i?  cAfWrew,  think  it  right  to  play  and  roll  on  the  floor^ 
tiimble^  dance»  sing^  or  practise  gymnastic  and  various  other 
juvenile  games.' — '  Others  fast,  pray,  and  howl  in  the  imita- 
tipn  of  wolve^.'  *  .        ' 

.In  letter  ly.  the  author  considers  tlic  subject  of  emigra*, 
Uon  to  America ;  and,  in  the  history  of  an  emigrant   farmer^, 
he  appears  very  forcibly  to  describe   the  mortifications  and? 
disappointments^  which    ajre  usually  experienced   by   those, 
who  cjuitthis  country  to  settle  in  the  land  of  promise^    They 
s^  out  under  a  strong  delosion  and  they  return  with  blasted! 
hopes.     We  shall  extract  part  of  his  story  of  the   emigrant - 
farmer,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which   though' 
highly  colotnred,  we  believe  to  be  at  least  ckaracteristicalljf 
true.    This  person  is  said  to  have  been  a   gentleman  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  who  sold  all  his  property  in 
this  country  in  order  to  become  proprietor  in   the    United 
States.     This  gentleman  and  family  first 

^  saw  land  to  the  north-east  of  Portland,  in  the  djstrt'ct  of  Maine  |, 
and  then  coasted  along  the  shore  to  Boston  in  M^ssachusets.     Dur* 
ing  this  period,  the  farmer  was  anxiously  looking  for  that  prospect  of 
fields  and  villages,  that  general  shew  of  improvement  and  abundance,. 
which  his  rtading  had  instructed  him  to  expect  ;  btft  what  was  his 
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forprise  when  lie  found  that  he  could  ohserve  nothing  btft  tiftmenii^' 
forests,  covering  an  endless  succession  of  mountains  which  penetrate 
ei  to  the  interior  of  the  country,and  lost  their  summits  in  the  clouds! 
he  was  not  aware,  that  from  the  vast  extent  of  America,  the  inJustrj, 
of  mail  cannot  for  centuries  effect   a  visible  change   in  the   general 
«nd  primitive  face  which  it  bears.     The  improvements  are  but  ai^ 
i^cks  scattered  here  and  there,  and  can  only  be  perceived   by  par- 
ticular researches:  the  survey  from  a  distance  represents  acontfnued' 
jftimeasucable  tract  of  wopds,  apparently  occupied  by  beasts  of  prey, 
«nd  incapable  of  affording  accommodation  to  man. 
•  *  This  unexpected  sight  engaged  and  astonished  hirfi ;  nbr  vttt6  hi* 
i^efleetions  on  it  interrupted  till  l^e  arrived  in  Boston-harbour,  where 
ether  scenes  gave  him  fresh  cause  for  wonder.     A  9warm  6f  custom ^ 
cheers  were  in  an  instant  on  board  ;  and  began  their  woi'k  of  search, 
extortiou)  and  pillage.     Having  escaped  from  these,  he  landed,  he* 
found  himsel/ sgrrounded  by  a  number  of  persons  who,  without  any 
kindof  ceremony,  crowded  on  hinii  with  the  most  familiar  4ud  lm« 
pertinetit  inquiries  :  such  as  why  he  left  England,  whether  he  intend-i 
^d  to  settle  amorig  them,  what  were  his  means,  what  line  of  life  he 
meant  to  follow,  &c.     One  of  them  Cduld  let  him  have  a  house  and 
store,  if  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  merchandiae :  anothef .  could  sup* 
ply  him  at  a  low  price, with  the  workshop  of  a  mechanic,  a  mtethodist 
meeting,  or  a  butcher's  shop,   if  either  of  these  articlt^s  wpUld  suit 
him.     Some  recomniended  him  to   become  a  land-jobber ;  ^rtd    to 
'  buy  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  acres  on  the  borders  of  theGeineg- 
nee  country,  and  on  the  banks  of  extensive  rivers  and  sumptuous  MkHS* 
"this  speculation  was  opposed  by  others  :    who  offd^red  him   the   safe 
df  a  parcel  ofiown-htsy  from  whifch,  by  building  on  them,  he  could 
clear  &ve  hundred  per  cent,  ;  or  if  he  had  not  means  to  build  {or  the 
present,  he  6ould  cultivate  the  lots  as  cabbage-gardens,  clear  the  first 
cost  in  a  few  years,  and  sell  the  whole  at  an  advanced-  price  !     Find-^ 
in^  however  that  nohe  of  their  advice  had  aiiy  effett,^  these  sordid 
speculators  gradually  dispersed  ;  forming  diflferent.  conjectures  of  the 
tlranger's  intentit^^n,  and  yme^ting  ttnit  heVas  tiot  simple  enough  to 
^  be  made  their  dupe. 

^  At  length  he  reached  a  tavern ;  where  he  had  not  been  long  be^ 
fore  a  succession  of  swindlers  and  imposrtori  intruded  !on  his  privacy* 
aifeked  hi|n  a  neiv  set  of  questions,  and  harras^ed  him  with  .propofals 
varying  according  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  parties*  ^  If  he. 
had  a  desire  to  become  a  banker^  he  could  purchase  a  share  in  a  ca* 
pital  house:  or  he  might  buy  a  land-lotCery  j  take  a  contract  for- 
building  a  bridge  :  place  his  funds  in  a  manufactory  of  weavers  shut" 
ties;  buy  up  unpaid-for  British  goods,  twenty  per  cent,  under  prime 
cost ;  sell  them  by  auction,  and  then  biiy  a  pafenf  for. making  ImV 
proved  Jish'hooks,  and  cut  iron  nails.  '  As  he  did  not  appj-dve  df  any 
of  these  plans,  be  was  fortunately  left  to  his  little  family  :  but  not 
till  his  intruders  gave  him  to  understand  that  th^y  suspected  him  to 
be  a  pooi  fellow  without  either  money  or  spirit;  'and  who  catne 
among  them  to  become  a  school- mastery  lawyer,  pafsoti,  or  doctor. 
**  These  professions,'*  they  addied,  **  already  abounded  among  .them, 
l7ui  ill  the  interior  of  the  country  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed  ;  And 
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rti§y  hope  J  Tie  would  soon  remove  to  tlios«  parts,  as  people  of  hii 
kind  were  hiirdly^eld  in  repute  among  iheni.*'  \ 

'  When  tbfey  were  again  alone,  his  wife  and  himself  could  no  longer 
^oppress  their  astonishment  and  horror.  One  short  hour  had  dis- 
fuelled  the  reveries  in  which  they  had  so  long  indulged  ;  and  chang- 
ed the  liheraif  independent^  amiable  Americans,  of  whom  they  had 
j^ad*  s6  mtftrh,  into  a  raceof  impudent,  selfish,  sordid  individuals,"' 
Without  eith?>r  principle  OT  common  humanity.  Still  *however  h« 
^as  not  inclined  to  judge  rashly  of  them  ;  but  deliberately  to  exa* 
mine  the  country,  and  act  from" his't)wn  observations. 

*  At  last,  after  spending  much  of  his  time  and  property,  his  con- 
clusions were  these  :  that  the  high  price  of  labour  renders  it  impo^ 
iil>lc  for  a  gentleman  farmer  to  make  any  thing  of  land  there;  that 
no  man  can  "succeed  oa  a  farm  unless  he  himself  attends  the  plough; 
find  has  a  wife  and  children  capable  of  performing  the  other  meart 
*nd  hard  woilt  ;  that  the  market-prices  are  too  low  to  defray  th« 
expence  of  hired  labourers,  and  that  one  of  his  own  flocks  of  sheep 
ift  England  yielded  a  greater  profit  than  any  farm  which  he  had  exa- 
ibined  or  seen  here.  Taxes  too,  he  found, were  numerous  aiid  inrreas- 
'wg  ;  yet  trade  was  unprotected,  and  persons  and  property  were  in* 
secure.  As  to  religion,  he  saw  ft  in  some  parts  established  by  ct 
rigid  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  compelling  him  to  go  to  church  on  2^ 
Stinday  or  pay  a  fine ;  and  in  others  so  much  neglected  and  disre- 
garded, that  every  house  of  worship  was  in  a  stafe  of  dilapidation 
and  decay/  *• 

/>Id  the  fifth  letter  we  find  the  writer  at  Mdrgatitown,  a 
]»lace  of  increasing  prosperity  and  importaivce  ob  the  east 
blank  of  the  Monongahela  river.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  place  called  Brownsville^  or  Red^stooe^  the^author  profestet 
to  have  discovered  numerons  monuments  of  Indian  antH 
quity.  Aaiong  these  be  mentions  a  fortified  cfimp^  enclos* 
ing  an  area  of  about  thirteen  acres^  and  raised  seven  feet 
above  the  adjoining  ground«  But  compared  with  what  we 
Should  call  antiquities  in  the  eastern  worlds  this  fort  is  pro-^ 
bably  of  recent  date-;  nor  do  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America  appear  to  have  mpde  any  considerable  advances  in 
civilization  and  arts. 

•  The  Alleghany  river,  which  is  said  to  be  seldom  equalled 
hi  the  clearness  of  its  water  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  iU 
delightfully  interspersed  with  cultivated  farms  and  increasing 
towns  on  its  banks,  and  bids  fair  to  be  settled  from  its  mouth 
16  its  sources. — The  following  passage,  which  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  providential  benevolence  of  the  deity,  and  the 
instinctive  sagacity  of  animals,  is  deseiving  of  attention. 

*  The  Onondargo,  which  has  a  communication  >!!TJlrtheATte^ 
ghany,  is  a  fine  lake  of  brackish  water,  surrounded  by  springs, 
from  two  to  five  hundred  gallons  6f  the  water  ot  which  make  a 
JxiAel  of  salt*    It  appears  as  if  natura  expressly  ibtended  this  r«« 
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gion  to  be  populated  ;  and,  as  a  strong  temptation,  placet!  tbis'lre»^ 
sure  in  the  botom  of  hills  and  woods.  UAd  ic  not  been  for  tbesc^ 
mnd  similar  springs  dispersed  thruugb  the  western  country,  salt  itmst 
bave  been  at  such  a  price  as  to  deter-  persons  from  &tttiing  there.  All 
the  animals  of  those  parts  h^ve  a  great  fondness  for  salt.  Th«i 
^altle  of  farmers  who  give  this  substance  to  their  stock,  provQ 
auperior  in  value  by  9,5  per  cent,  to  such  as  are  not  supplied  witk 
aA  article  so  essential  not  only  to  their  general  improvement, 
but  their  health.  The  native  animals  of  the  country  too,  as. 
the  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  &cc,  are  well  known  to  pay  periodical  visits  to^ 
the  saline  spripgsand  lakes,  bathing  and  washing  in  them«  and  drink- 
ing the  waper  till  they  are  hardly  able  to  remove  from  their  vicin|Lj« 
The  best  roads  to  the  Onondargo  from  all  parts,  are  the  bufEilo* 
tracks;  so  called  from  having  been  observed  to  be  made  by  the  buf- 
^loes  in  their  annual  visitations  to  the  lake  from  their  pasture* 
grounds :  and  though  this  is  a  distance  of  above  two  hundred  miles, 
the  best  surveyor  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  direct  course,  or 
^rmpr  or  belter  ground.  I  have  often  travelled  these  tracks  with 
safety  and  admiration  :  I  perceived  them  chosen  asif  Isy  the  nicest 
judgment ;  and  when  at  times  I  was  perplexed  to  find  them  revert  on 
themselves  nearly  in  parallel  lines,  I  soon  found  it  occasioned  by 
awamps,  ponds,  or  precipices,  which  the  animals  knew  how  to  avoid: 
but  that  object  ))eing  effected,  the  road  again  swept  into  its  du« 
<;ourbc,  and  bore  towards  its  destination  as  if  under  the  direction  of  a 
compusS.' 

The  salt  lak«  and  springs,  were  formerly  frequented,  .at^ 
particular  seasons,  by  large  droves  of  bufFaloes,  which  '  tra- 
veikd  in  single  files/  but  whose  numbers  have  been  so  much 
thinned  by  the  destructive  skill  of  man,  that  hardly  a  buffalo 
is,  at  this  tittle,  to  be  found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Deer, 
which  used  also  to  be  attracted  to  the  saline  springs,  ha«e  ex- 
-  pcrienced  nearly  the  same  fate  as  the  buffajoes;  and  this  spe- 
cies of  food  ha«  accordingly  become  scarce.  Doves '  appear 
to  delight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  impregnated  springs/ 
'  They  are  seen  in  immense  numbers,  as  tame  as  domeitic 
pigeons,  but  rendej^d  more  interesting  by  their  solitary  notes 
and  plaintive  melody// 

In  Letter  VII,  the  author  offers  some  account  of  the  na- 
tural  history  of  the  country,  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  some 
of  the  vegetable  productions,  classed  under  the  heads  of  iwf- 
dicinal,  escuknt,  ornamental,  and  usejiil  or  Jit  for  fabrica^ 
tion.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the  author  says,  vol  i.  p.  132. 
that  few  countries  can  be  more  proper  than  this  for  the  pro-, 
duction  of  the  grape.  *  Where  lands  are  not  cleared  and 
the  grape  vU^s  not  extirpated,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  ob- 
serving an^  admiring  the  quantity  which  those  natural 
vineyards  present  to  the  view.'  The  author  seems  to  think 
that\he  buma^  animal  degenerates  in  Amerjica.    Can  this 
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|iie  otherwise,  where  gain  is  t^c  only  pursuit  and  whert 
«ve'ry  moral  tie  is  disregarded  in  the  acquisition  ?  America 
ha«  hitherto  produced  very  few  wa'ti^^ra,  stHte8nf>ef»,  philoso* 
phers,  or  literati  of  anv  eminence. — Mr.  Ashecalfs  Mr.  John 
Adams  the  first  sfate^^tnan  i»»  Ameiirrt.  He*  says  that  the 
speeches  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  rei>resentatives  aad 
the  senate  are 

•  made  by  Irish  and  Scotch  Journalists,  who  attend  the  constresf* 
and  senate  merely  lb  take  *tii«  spirit  (d  their  proceedini5S  rfnd.  clothe 
it  with  a  inn^uage  interesting  to  read.  Attending  the  debates  of 
congress  on  a  day  when  a  subject  of  coh««€quence  w<is  to  be  'dihCiMft* 
ed,  I  left  the  house  lull  of  cuntcmpt  of  itfi  eloquence  and  the  paU'* 
city  of  talent  einployed  for  the  support  or  condemnation  of  the 
question.    Notwithstanding  this  I  reail  in  the  next  morning's  gu«ette, 

*  that  a  deb?ite  tiM.k  place  in  the  house  last  night  of  the  nlosl  inte'^ 
resting  nature  ;  that  it  was  agitaied  by  all  ihe  (aleni  in  the  country, 
•—particularly  by. Messieurs  Dayton,  Morgan.  Olty,  Daws'>n,  and 
whose  brilliant  speeches  we  lay  before  the  public.'  M^re  followed 
certafnly  eloquent  orations,  a  sentence  of  which  n^ver  passed  in  the 
hoQte.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  attend  the  congress  at  another  time, 
when  the  scetie  >vas  more  noisy  and  turbulent  than  at  any  of  your 
electioneering  hustings, — A  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Vermont,,  now  of  Ken- 
tuckey,  not  being  able  to  disprove  the  arguments  of  an  opponent^ 
spit  direi  tly  in  his  face  :  this  the  other  resented  by  running  to  the 
fire  and  catching  up  a  hot  poker,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  killed  hif 
opponent,  agd  cleared  the  house,  1  suppose  this  is  sufficient  on  this 
head  ;  from  it  you  can  readily  learn  that  the  congress  is  a  violent 
vulgar  assembly,  which  ^iree/ persons  attend,  to  debate  on  state  affairs, 
and  that  the  public  newspapers  are  conducted  by /oreign  e^^tors, 
who  amplify  such  debates,  and  give  them  something  of  a  polished  and  s 
interesting  character.' 

The  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,   furnish  few 
persons  of  extraordinary  virtue  or  ability.    . 

Jn  the  ninth  letter,  the  author.gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  with  useful  instructions 
to  those  who  descend  that  mighty  stream.  In  letter  X.he  pur- 
chases a  Kentuckey  boat  on  the  Monoogahela  and  fails  dowa 
the  Ohio.  His  crew^  consisted  of  only  two  men,  Mindeth,  aa 
'  old  follower,  and  Cuff  a  mesteeof  the  Bandan  nation.  While 
Mr.  Ashe  steered  his  boat  in  tt^e  conflnence  of  the  Monon- 
gahelaand  Alleghany  waters, he  '  was  able  to  dip  up  whitish 
Ivater  oti  one  side  and  perfectly  green  on  the  other.  The  hills 
on  the  right  hand  were  near  120()  feet  high, — those  on  the 
left  something  less  lofty, — each  clothed  with  sumptuous  and 
unceasing  timber  from  the  base  to  the  summit^  the  garb  of 
many  thousand  years,  each  tre^  perishing  in  an  impercepti- 
blc  progrcBsioD,  and  each  as  imperceptibly  renewed/—'  The 
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,  mtfr  for  nine  hundred  miles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
lervais  cbpscQ  in  general  for  the  seats  of  towns^  villages,  and 
farms,  is  bounded  by  lofiy  banks  and  high  mountains,  which 
•bed  a  gloon  on  its  su^face^  and  convey  less  of  pleasurable 
aeosaiion  than  of  sublimity  and  surprise.'  H  e  was  proceeding 
to  New  Orleans,  a  city  which  is  distant  from  Pittsburg  about 
two  thousand  three  hundred  miles;  where  he  tells  us  that 
death  demandsnineout  of  ten  of  the  whole  number  of  visi« 
tnntf. 

Mr.  Ashe  landed  on  a  small  island  which  takes  the  name 
of  Grape,  from  the  multitude  of  vines  which  covet  th# 
ground.  It  is  a  little  below  Macintosh,  which  is  twenty^ight 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  After  piercing  through  the  woody 
thickets  the  author  discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  island 
a  space 

*  cleared,  planted  with  Ind^ian  corn,  and  very  promising  wheat  A 
•»  neat  log-house  ^oon  appeared  in  view;  I  knockt;d,  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  old  woman,  about  whom  hung  three  children,  the_ 
whole  emaciated  by  sickness,  and  stained  by  'the  languid  colours  oif 
death.  They  betrayed  more  fear  than  surprize,  on  beholding  me. 
I  banished  this  impression  as  soon  as  possible,  by  persuading  the  mo- 
ther that  I  did  not  Come  to  rol)  the  house,  or  do  her  any  manner  of 
^injury  ;  and  that  I  was  not  a  Kentuckey  man,  and  that  mere  chance, 
not  a  disposition  to  plunder  had  brought  me  her  way.  On'  this  she 
assumed  some  serenity,  and  told  me  that  the  Kenttlckey  men  so  dften 
landed  on  her  island  to  steal  her  fruit,  fowls,  hogs,  kc>  that  she  was 
'  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  others,  from  an  apprehension  of  their  coming 
with  the  same  design.  The  husband  who  soon  after  came  in,  I  found 
to  be'a  German,wbo  had  lived  long  enough  in  Virginia  to  pick  up  some 
Kegro-English.  He  informed  me,  that  coming  down  the  river  four 
years  past  in  his  famil^f  boat,  for  want  of  keeping  a  good  look  out,  or 
pf  blowing  the  river,  he  took  the  wrong  channel,  and  stove  his  boat 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  whe<»e  bis  house  now  stands. 
The  water  being  shallow  he  get  his  goods  ashore,  and  thinking  the 
island  p^^ssessed  as  good  land  as  any  he  coafd  procure  elsewhere, 
lie  determined  to  proceed  no  farther,  but  to  pitch  his  tent  where 
providence  had  cast  him,  and  set  with  a  good  heart  about  building  a 
Iog-bous0,  and  clearing  ground  for  maise,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  for  wheat  and  other  objects  of  agricuHure.  He  effected  this 
laborious  purpose  to  admiration.  His  house  was  comfortable  ;  his  ' 
garden  neat ;  and  he  had  six  acres  of  land  under  a  crop  which  ap- 
peared perfectly  thriving.  He  had  bought  a  male  and  female  pig, 
which  had  multiplied  jn  the  woods  prodigiously,  and  nothing  appear* 
ed  to  interrupt  his  happiness  but  the  people  of  Kentucky  as  be  called 
all  those  who  occasionally  made  a  descent  on  bis  ibland  either  to  ' 
pursue  game  or  to  injure  him.  Robinson  Crusoe  never  stood  in  sq 
much  dread  of  an  Indian  invasion^as  this  poor  German  did  of  his 
own  fellow  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  state. 
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!  I  never  asked  him  why  he  himself  looked  «o  poorly ^  or  why  hit 
wife  and  phildren  were  so  afflicted  with  indisposition  ?  The  reason^ 
wcfre  too  evident  to  make  it  necessary  to  touch  a  string  which  could 
vibrate  nothing' but  discord. — Excessive  perspiration  from  continual 
labour,  and  exposure  to  rain  and  nightly  dews  hefare  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  hou^e  hurt  (be  constitution  of  this  poor  couple,  and  thtt' 
regular  periodica!  fevers  which  visit  them  are  hastening  them  and 
their  child;  en  to  an  early  dissolution* — Were  it  not  for  this,  who 
would  not  envy  ihera  the  monarchy  of  their  little  island;  the  tranquil 
lity  of  their  lives  ^  and  the  innocence  of  their  pursuits  1 

At  Stobenville,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river  id  the  Ohio  state^  the  author  found  an  office 
for  the  sale  of  congress  lands, '  which  brings  a  ihimber  of 
purchasers^  and  at  times  makes  a  considerable  appearance 
of  activity/  These  lands  were  about  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes^  from  whom  after  a  fruiu 
leas  attempt  made  to  wrest  them  by  violence,  they  were  pur^^ 
chased  by  congress  for  a  few  thousand  dollars^  a  few  trioketf 
and  an  annuity.  The  Indians  were  invited  to  form  a  settle* 
meat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detrail  and  along  the  watera 
of  the  Ontario  ;  the  possession  has  been  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States.  The  lands  which  the 
American  government  obtained  by  the\r  honest  bargain  with, 
the  Indians,  are  now  denominated  the  Ohio  state,  which  ia 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth^  and  population.  This  state  it 
'  .bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lakes  and  Canada  ;  on  the 
south  by  Ohio  river^  on  the  east  by  part  of  Pensylvania  and 
Kew  York,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  territory  which  ii^ 
ita  turjD,  will  soon  become  a  state/  The  towns  of  Marcenna^ 
and  Ciacennall  are  large  and  rising  into  commercialemi* 
iieoce.-*-No  slavery  is  tolerated  in  this  stale.  In  the  last 
tea  years  the  population  has  experienced  an  increase  of  one 
huDdfed  thousand  inhabitants^  who  .  are ,  said  to  excel  the 
Teat  of  their  countrymen^  in  manners,  in  virtue,  and  in  in* 
dostry- 

At  the  town  of  Wheeling,  which  is  eighty  two  miks  by  water 
from  Pittsburg,tbe  author  gives  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
the  profligacy  and  brutality  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  it* 
•elf,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
United  States J9  said  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  out* 
laws,  swindlers,  thieves,  and  criminals  of  every  descriptioo^ 
Since  the  extension  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States^a  bet* 
ter  anrt  of  people  has  been  gradually  introduced,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  corrupt  masa  remains.  The  author  gives 
ae««rai  inatances  of  the  unprincipled  debauchery,  cruelty,  and 
violence  which  still  prevail.  Ilis  account  of  a  battle  be* 
tWMQ  #  Virginian  ai\da  Kentuckey  mao,.wbQ  agreed  lo  fight 
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*  r^ttgh  and  tumbled  or  '  tear  and  rend,*  exceecft  in  point  of 
barbarons  atrocity  ev  ry,  thing  that  ihe  domestic  annals  of 
mod*  rn  Europe  could  supply.  The  Kentuckey  man,  who. 
was  the  fitfoni^er  man  of  the  two,  had  nevertheless  his  eyes 
absolutely  torn  from  their  ockets  by  the  superior  akill  of  bis 
«nt^gonist.  Mr.  Ashe  was  told  that  few  days  elapsed  with- 
out some  exhibition  of  this  wDd-beast  mode  of  fighting  to 
gratify  the  American  amateurs  of  this  mutilating  art. — On  en* 
lering  the  ball  room  at  Wlieeliog,  the  author  found  it  filled 
iritb  persons  at  car^s,  drinking,  smoaking,  dancing,  &c.  ; 
and  the  festival  was  concluded  with  a  scene  of  outraQ:e  and 
confusion,  greater  than  attends  even  th^  opening  of  Bartbo* 
Iomew-fa;r  in  this  metropolis. 

A  mail  coach  is  established 

*  from  Philadelphia  to  Lexington  in  Kentuckey,  through  ^Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  and  Chitocothe,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  to  be  performed  by  contract  in  fittoen  days.  Small  inns  are 
to  be  found  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  route.  They  are  gene* 
rally  log  huts  of  one  apartment,  and  the  entertainment  consists  of 
bacon,  whiskey,  and  Indian  bread.  Let  those  who  despise  this  bill 
of^fare  remember  that  seven  years  since  thisruad  was  called  the  Wil- 
derness, and  travellers  bad  to  encamp,  find  their  own  provisions,  and 
with  great  difficulty  secure  their  horses  from  panthers  and  wolves. 
Another  remark  is  to  be  made  on  this  great  road.  Directly  on  as* 
cending  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  VV  heeling  an  immense  deep  anj 
gloomy  valley  appears  in  view  ;  twelve  miles  long,  by  from  two  to 
six  broad.  It  is  compleatly  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  through 
which  there  is  but  One  small  pass,  serving  for  the  current  of  the 
water  of  a  beautiful  creek  that  traverses  the  valley  twelve  different 
times  in  search  of  a  level  to  facilitate  its  course  to  the  Ohio  and  the 
Sea.  The  road  crosses  the  creek  at  every  traverse,  and,  for  the  en* 
tire  length  is  nearly  a  perfect  plain,  adorned  with  trees  ni  the  most 
sumptuous  growth  ;  with  corn  and  wheat  of  an  unexampled  luxuri- 
ance, and  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits of  eternal  verdure  are  often  embraced  by  the  clouds.  The  soil, 
composed  of  decayed!  vegetable  substances,  and  putrid  animal  re- 
mains, appears  like  a  fine  garden  mould  ;  it  is,  from  three  to  six- 
teen  feet  deep,  and  judging  from  the  channel  of  the  creek,  is  depa» 
sited  on  gravel  and  Jiraesione  rock.  There  are  eight  settlers  pn  this 
enchanting  spot^who  have  to  regret  nothing  but  the  too  transient  visits 
of  the  sun,  who  in  his  meridian  glory  looks  down  on  this  little  world, 
sheds  upon  it  h'>s  most  fervid  fays,  until  intercepted  by  the  mountains^ 
towards  the  soath  he-sets  in  the  vigour  of  the  day.* 

Marietta^  which  is  likely  to  become  a  town  of  coiisiderabl^ 
importance,  is  situated  tt  the  confluence  of  the  great  Mii#^ 
kingum  with  the  Ohio.  •  This  place  is  chiefly  peopled  bj> 
New  Englanders^  whose  austerity  of  manners  fQrms  «  stiik« 
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ing  contrast  witli  riie  dissolute  lives  of-the  settlers  at  Wheel- 
ing. '  The  inhabitants  of  Marietta,  are  said  to  be  the  first, 
who  have  exported  the  produce  of  the  Ohio  country  in  ves* 
•els  of  their  own  building/  Marietta  possesses  an  academy^ 
court  house,  prison,  and  church*  The  last  edifice  seeois  a 
rarity  in  these  parts  ;  for  it  is  said  to  be  the  pnly  one  be*« 
tweea  thif  place  and  Pittsburg,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
"^eighly  miles  distant.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is. rigidly 
enforced  ;  and  unremitting  industry  and  the  vigilant  puriuiC 
of  gain  are  substituted  for  the  mobs^  the  fighting,  the  racing, 
ihe  ^  rowg A  and  tumbling,^  for  which  the  town  of  Wheeling 
is  renowned.  The  banks,  hills,  and  head-waters  bfthe  Mus- 
kingum are  said  to  exhibit  numerous  monuments  of  Indian 
antiquity.— The  author^  who  was  prompted  to  make  some  re* 
searches  in  the  neighbourhood,  discovered  a  vault,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  found  a  ^  beautiful  tessellated  pavement 
of  small  coloured  stones,  the  colours  and  stones  arranged  ia 
^uch  a  manner  as  to  ^^Lpvess  harmony  and  shades,  and  to 
pourtray  the  full  length  figure  of  a  warrior,  under  whose  feet 
a  snake  was  exhibited  in  ample  folds.'  Mr.  A.  makes  «ome 
remarks  on  Indian  archeology  ;  in  which  as  in  others  oa 
that  subject^  conjecture  furnishes  no  small  part  of  the 
proof. 

One  of  the  author's  servant^^  Cuff,  possessed  great  imita* 
tire  ppwers ;  which  he  had  learned  among  his  Indian  brethren, 
and  which  more  than  once  stood' his  master  in  great  stead* 
He  copied  very  exactly  the  several  distinctive  sounds  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  both  wild  and  tame. 

*  •  The  turkeys  acknowledged  bis  voice,  and  the  life  of  one  of  therA 
paid  for  their  credulity.  He  brought  me  a  fine  turkey  of  the  lust 
year,  fat,  and  weighing  about  sixteen  pounds.  As  the  ni^t  irai 
wen  set  in  and  the  day  bad  been  laborious,  ho  time  was  lost  in  pr^* 
paring  supper,  that  is  in  broiiiiig  a  part  of  the  turkey  on  soreo  bright 
embers,  anxl  laying  it  on  some  green  leaves  before  us,  with  some  good 
bistuit  and  a  bottle  of  water  from  an  adjacent  spring.  I  relisheci  tihif 
primitivd  ^Dlertainment  as  well  as  any  of  the  sumptuous  banquets  Jl 
bas,  at  timts,  fallen  to  my  lot  to  partake  of  in  Europe*  •       ., 

'  The  wild  turkey  is  excellent  food,  and  has  this  remarkable  pro* 
pcrty,  that  the  fat  is  never  offensive  to  the  stomach.      ,     '  ' 

.  \  When  Kentuckey  was  first  settled,  it  abounded  with  turkeys  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  settlers  said  the  light  was  often  interrupted  by 
them.  Though  this  may  be  Considered  a  figure,  still  it  is'Wen 
Itnown  that  l^hey  were  extremely  numerous,  so  much  so  that  be  was 
it^reemed  an  hidificrent  sportsmai^  who  could  not  kill  a  dozeh  in^'^ay* 
I^Ven  at  this  time  they  are  sold  in  Lexington  for  h^Uad(ttlttr  ^  patrt 
Tfaey  are,  notwithstanding,  becoming  Very  scfirce,  uttd,iftdidk9ecl  4t'«M 
ciassea  of  people  in  that  sta^e  are  to  an  intemperate  predilection  for 
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.destroying  every  living  aboriginal  creature,  their  total  extinction 
inust  be  near  at  hand.  They  yet  abound  in  this  Ohio  state,  and  pes* 
tibly  will,  for  many  years  ;  till  it  beconies  more  peopled^ 
'  '  1  cannot  pretend  that  wild  turkeys  differ  in  any  striking  manner 
from  the  domestic  ones  I  have  every  where  seen,  except  the  length 
of  their  wings  ;  their  superior  plumage,  their  attitude  and  lively  ex« 
pression  in  walking.  The  cock  too  has  a  beard  composed  of  about 
-one  hun^^red  hairs  which  hangs  In  a  streamer  from  under  the  beak» 
The  hair  is  thicker  than  a  pig's  bristle,  and  the  length  accords  with 
tbeage.  In  the  young  ihe  fajeard  is  hardly  perceptible,  in  tbe  old  i^ 
descends  more  than  half  a  foot*  I  have  killed  a  wild  'turkey  coc^ 
which  weighed  thirty  pounds  and  whose  beard  was  ten  inches  long  : 
|he  fie!»h  was  execrable,  nearly  as  bard  as  iron,  and  as  black  as  jet« 
The  young  on  the  contrary  are  white  and  tender,  delicate  meat,  an4 
of  exquisite  flavour. 

*  Wild  turkeys  are  gregarious.  The  flocks  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
They  are  migratory.  They  winter  to  the  southward  and  return  ia 
thespring  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods,  where  they  construct 
their  nests  with  such  care  and  concealment,  that  few  instances  ever 
occur  of  the  eggs  or  young  being  found.  Where  eggs  have  been  ob» 
tained  and  hatched  under  a  domestic  turkey,  the  ^oung ,  shiew  great 
disposition  to  thrive  and  remain  about  the  house  very  contentedly 
till  their  first  spring,  when  they  rise,  without  indicating  a  previ<^us 
talent  for  flying,  into  the  air,  takea  few  circles  roimd  the  heads  of 
their  old  friends,  and  make  for- a  vtildernefs  whence  they  never  moire 
V  r•ittro•^ 

The  Indians  unite  the  offices  of  physician  and  of  priest^ 
and  lA  this  double  character,  they  ootain  a  paraa)ount  infiu- 
ence  over  the  people.  In  ibis^  i^s  has  been  so  much  the  cass 
in  other  coonlriesy  they  profess  a  supernatural  intercourse 
with  the  *  great  spirit^'  and  affeet  to  work  miraculous  cuset. 
By  the  knowledge  which  they  obtnin  of  the  medicinal  vur- 
lues  of  certain  plants  they  are  enabled  to  heal  wounds  and 
remove  diseases.  But  as  the  application  of  the  remedy  its 
always  accompanied  with  a  certain  superstitious  ceremo" 
nial^  and  aided  by  mysterious  ejaculations^  shrieks^  and  con** 
tortions^  the  benefit^  which  ensues,  is  ascribed  rather  to  the 
magic  ritual  which  is  practised  than  to  the  physical  means 
which  are  used.-  Has  not  much  the  same  thing  taken  place 
in  411  ages  and  all  climes?  The  Indians  impete  to  the 
charms  pf  the  priest  those  effects  which  result  from  the  n»- 
tttral  remedies^  which  experience  has  taught.  These  persona 
arci  particularly  celebrated  for  tbe  antidotes  with  which 
they,  are  acquainted  against  tl^ebite  of  venomous  ^reptiles, 
Qne.pf  the  antidotes  which  they  have  discovered^  they  im* 
fiart  to  the  tribe^  which  enables  them  to  sleep  .with  t^e  vt- 
\  scearity  ia  the  open  air.  ' 
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\  '  ■     ' 

*  The}*  also  instruct  the  whole  tri-be  in  a  manner  of  sleeping  in 
the  open  air,  ancl  in  the  utmost  safety,  though  stirraunded  by  soHkes, 
not  one  of  which  dure  approach  them.  The  instruction  consist*  ir\ 
taking:  H  stick  and  leares  from  a  certam  tree;  with  the  point  of  the 
stick  describe  a  ring  round  the  sleieping-gcound  ;  place  on  the  ring 
the  leaves,  and  on  doing  this  perform  certain  ceremonies.  This 
process  to  be  renewed  at  intervals  of  waking.  This  is  all  the  know- 
Jetige  they  impart  to  the  tribe,  and  this  is  highly  efBcacious  and  valtur 
able  ;  for,  rejecting  the  folly  of  the  use  of  words  and^xorclsro,,  mere!)) 
given  to  convey  a  high  notion  of  superior  power,  the  antidotes  an(i 
herbs  pointed  out  are  certain  cures,  and  the  simple  action  of  drawing 
.*a  line  with  a  bluck  ash  sticky  and  strewing  on  the  line  some  leaves  of 
the  same  tree,  is  known  to  be  entirely  sufficient  to  hinder  any  snaks 
from  crossing  the  line,  and  to  deter  him  from  interrupting  any  thing 
within  side  of  it.  So  great  is  their  terror  to  this  timber,  that  they 
'are  never  known  to  inhabit  where  it  grows  ;  and  if  a  branch  of  blacit 
ash  be  suddenly  cast  before  a  rattle-snake,  apprehension  and  fear  in-^ 
«tahtly  seise  him  ;  his  rattle  ceases  ;  his  passion  subsides  ;  and 
groveling,  timid,  yet  disquiet,  he  takes  a  larg^  circuit  lo'pass  thii 
branch,  or,  more  probably,  entirety  retires.*  *  ' 

» 
Some  parts  of  the  following,  relation^  do  great  credit  to  tb« 
desjcriptive  powers  of  Mr.  Ashe  :■ 

*  On  hearing  my  dog  bark- as  if  at  an  object  he  durst  not  sprmg 
upon,  and  at  the  same  time  hearing  a  quick  and  irritated  rattle,  1  pass- 
ed to  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and   found  the  dog  running   at  and 
from  a  rattie^snake,  whq^  head  stood  erecc   about  four   feet    from 
A  coil  of  several  folds,  and  whose  tail,  moving  with  rapid  vibration, 
was  disengaged  from  (he  coil  to  emit  a  warning   or  deadly  sound* 
The  dog  refused  to  be  called  off,  and  in  proportion  as  he  barked  and 
ran  in  and  oif»  the  snake  encreased  in  agitation   and,  fury»-at  times 
feigning  to  strike,  and  others  casting  off  a  wind  of  his  coil,  awaiting 
a  grand  opportunity  of  striking  in  reality.     He  emitted    his   crimsofi 
tongue  with  great  velocity,  his  eyes  glared  fire,  his  head  strelled  to  a 
violent  degree,  and  his  throat  shone  in  great  variety  of  beautiful   aq<i 
^vivid  colours.     He  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  his  choler;  he    was 
even  poising  himself  with  the  determinatiun  to  give   the  fatal   blow, 
wheii^  attachment  to  my  dog,  sinking  all  considerations  of  personal 
safety,  1  rushed  on  and    dragged    him   off.     The   poor  Mandanean 
took  the  same  eventful  instant  to  strike  the  snake  with    a   long  stick 
be  had  prepared  tor  the  purpose.     The  first  blow  brought  hlih  down, 
but  with  unimpaired  vigour,  till  he  fastened  on  the  slick,  with  the 
^intention  of  wreaking  on  it  the  whole  of  bis  wrath   and   vengeance. 
So  much  was  he  occupied  by  this  determined  spirit,  and  engaged  on 
.the  stick,  that  Cuff, on  givipg  him  a  blow  or  two  more,  run  in  and 
struck  his  head  off  with  the  axe.     The  last  act  produced  a  horrid 
effect,  the  body,   preserving  all  the  piinciples  of  life,  described,  a 
sphere  from  the  ground  under  which  a  man  could  pass  ;  it  then  as* 
.sitmed  as  many  undulations  as  its  length  aud  volume  Would  allow, 
.     CaiT .  R»v.  Vol.  17.  July,  UOfl.  S 
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and  finally  rolled  along  the  earth  till  it  came  in  contaet  with  a  tree, 
round  wblch^it  once  more  coiled,  and  against  which  it  beat  its  extre- 
mities with  a  violence  that  soon  destroyed  the  power  of  actioii  and 
resistance,  and  left  the  creature  with  unfolded  involutions,  exanimate 
round  the  r tot  of  the  tree/ 

In  Letter  XVIII.  theantlior  givea  an  accoont  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  fall  of  Gailiopolis^  a  French  settlement  on 
the  Ohio.— This  scttlemept  assumed  a  very  flourishing  ap* 
fiearance  for  the  first  two  years.  But  the  incipient  hopes  of 
the  colony  were  blasted  by  subsequent  disappointments* 
When  the  author  visited  this  spot,  he  found  it. likely  to  be 
once  more  shrouded  by  the  gloom  of  its  primitive  woods. 
Only  about  sixteen  families  remain  out  of  five  hundred  who 
came  into  jthe  country  a  few  years  before,  cheated  with  de- 
~  Itisive  hopes  of  permanent  felicity  !  !  !  Mr*  Ashe  says  that 
no  place  was  ever  chosen  with  less  judgment;  the  soil  was 
deficient  in  fertility,  and  the  situation  was  very  unfavourable 
to  health. 

From  Galliopolis  the  author  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Sandy  river,  where  the  state  of  Virginia  ends, 
and  that  of  Kentuckey  begins.  This  point,  which  is  soppos- 
ed  to  be  favourable  for  a  trading  town,  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  distant  from  Lexington  the  capital  of  Kentuckey. 
The  author  complains  that  the  descriptions,  which  have  beea- 
given  of  this  land  ofpromite,  this  earthly  eiysium,  have  been 
full  of  falsehood  and  exaggeration.  With  the  exception  of 
a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  about  sixty  miles  long 
and  thirty  broad  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  the  remainder, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  rugged,  mountainous  and  barren, 
seem^  to  offer  but  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  add  of  course, 
but  few  attractions  for  the  residence  of  man. 
In  p.  101.  vol.  ii.  the  author  says : 

*  Our  notice  was  frequently  attracted  by  a  number  of  hogs  rang- 
ing in  a  wild  state.  They  multiply  to  a  great  degree,  not  withstand* 
ing  that  the  wolves  have  no  objection  to  their  fiesh,  and  that  pan- 
thers consider  them  as  their  nicest  diet.  In  this  natural  state  they 
attain  considerable  courage  and  ferocity^  to  which,  perhaps,  their 
multiplication  and  safety  may  be  attributed.  The  sows  we  met  wifit 
were  savage  to  such  a  degree  that  they  firmly  stood  between  us  and 
their  young,  till  the  latter  scampered  offLand  concealed  themselves 
witff  a  skill  which  baffled  the  minutest  search.  When  a  litter  is  dis- 
covered  and  attacked  by  a  panther,  the  old  sow  stands  all  the  brunt, 
and  maintains  a  fight  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  the  young  ta 
disperse^  though  often  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life.  Hogs  at- 
tract so  many  wild  beasts  about  a  house,  that  Mr.  G»  has  given 
over  keeping  any  in  a  domestic  way.  When  he  lays  up  his  winter 
provision,  he  selects  hogs  fiom  the  wood,  and  considers^  their  (ie^ 
much  more  delicate  than  t^ut  of  home  fed  pork.    Tiieir  Ibod  ia 
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the  woods  conshts  generally  of  acorns,  nufs,  berries,  and  roots,  and 
cccasionaliy  on  verraih,  reptiles,  and  snakts,  ot  which  last  they  are 
extravagantly  fond/ 

At  Maysyille,  Mr.  Ashe  procured  a  horse,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  Lexington.  On  hit  way  he  parsed  through 
part  of  the 'country  which  has  been  described  by  Imlay,  as 
a  lawn  of  verdvire  and  of  flowers,  but  where'  the  author 
found  nothing  bul  sterile  mountains,  with  intervals  of  deep 
ravines  and  swamps.  Tlie  author  very  properly  reprobates 
the  cruelty  of  such  fictions^  which  have  beguiled  many  an 
emigrant  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and  despair !  Mr.  A.  passed 
the  night  at  Millersburgh  ;  and  next  morning  rode  tojbreak- 
fast  at  Paris^'  which  is  about  eight  mtJes  distant. 

The  author  *  arrived  at  Paris  at  so  early  an  hour  that  few  of  the  fa- 
Inily  were  stirring^and  ho  breakfast  appeared  likely  to  be  had  for  some 
time.  This  reminded  mc  of  a  very  disagreeable  custom  prevailing  all 
through  America.  No  i.idividual  traveller  can  get  breakfast,  dinner^ 
or  supper,  at  times  of  his  own  choosing.  He  must  wait  for  the  fa* 
mily  hours,  and  till  all  the  strangt^rs  assemble  and  sit  down  togeihei'. 
Those  who  arrive  after  this  species  of  public  breakfast,  have  lv>  wait 
for  dinner,  and  such  as  miss  /the  dinner-honr  must  fast  till  night. 
They  have  other  ci|stom$  calculated  also  to  annpy  {  for  instance,  on 
entering  the  Paris  inn,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  breakfast  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  had  fo  reach  Lexington  to  dinner.  And  to  expe- 
dite the  breakfast,  I  begged  to  have  nothing  prepared  but  tea  \)v  cof- 
fee. These  instructions  availed  roe  nothing.  Children  were  dis* 
patched «fter  fpwls  which  took  to  the^gardens  and  fields,  in  vain  to 
prolong  their'  minute^  which  were  numbered,  they  were  caught, 
plucked,  and  put  on  the  fire,  part  of  which  was  previously  occupied 
baking  bread,  frying  ham,  &c.  &c«  After  the  expiration  of  twa 
hours,a  table  was  set  out  with  knives,  forks,  picklesi  ^c.  &c.  covered 
with  several  dishes  of  cold  and  hot  meat,  while  the  tea  was  held  at  a 
dlst«nce,to  be  handed  at  inrervals/or  drink.  I  m^ide  my  breakfast  on 
^^a  and  heavy  hot  bricks,and  could  not  resist  telliiig  the  iundlady  that 
ahe  would  have  spared  herself  much  trouble  and  given  me  much  tirne, 
iad  she  made,  but  a  cup  of  tea  in  ihe  first,  instance.  She  observed, 
that  might  be,  but  that  she  was  always  u&ed  to  do  as'she  had  done, 
and  altered  her  ways  for  nobody.  Tasked  her  what  was  to  pay,  and 
cast  a  dollar  upon  the  table,  enraged  at  the  low  state  of  some  nriinds, 
their  attachmc^nt  to  wrong,  and  determination  to  persist  in  evi4  and 
dull  habits,  which  they  know  to  be  adverse  to  their  prosperity  and 
improvement.  She  took  np  the  dollar,  a/nd  pitching  it  to  a  negro, 
desired  him  to  ch^p  if,  '  Chop  |t  !  ma'am,  I  want  it  changed.'  Sba 
made  no  reply,  but,  going  to  tbe  man,  desired  him  to  chop  out  of 
the  dollar  one  quarter  and  one  eight  ;  in  other  words,  to  cut  out  her 
charge  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  for  my  breakf^st,  and  nine. 
pence  fo^  my  hors«.  '  The  man  did  this  with  great  dexterity,  and 
retttroed  i«a  Ibm  dgliar^  wi(h  yearly  one  foUrlh  cut  out|  with  an  angla 
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rannitig  to  the  middle,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  three  fourtfis 
of  a  circle.  Learning  that  this  was  the  legal  mode  of  procuring 
change,  I  got  the  same  dexterous  person  to  transform  a  couple  more 
iJoDari  with  his  chissel,  into  quartern,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  He 
executed  that  service  In  a  few  moments  ;  I  received  a  handful  of 
small  change,  which  I  fotind  of  advantage  on  the  road/ 

The  author  fouod  the  Courilry  between  Paris  and  Lexing- 
ton to  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  fertility  ;  but  yet  not  cuf- 
tivated,as  he  says;  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one  en.- 
closed  acre  to  a  thousand  waste/  Lexington  is  situated  in 
a  valley'in  that  portion  of  Kentuckey  which  h^s  been  extoU 
led  for  its  paradisaical  beauty  add  enjoyments.  The  town 
consists  of  about  three  hundred  houses  arranged  in  streets  in- 
tersecting ei^cb  other  at  right  angles. 

*  The  inhabitants  shew  demonstrations  of  civiliation  ;  but  at  par* 
ticular  times,  on  Sundays  and  market-days  they  give  a  loose  to  their 
dispositions)  and  exhibit  many  truits  that  should  exclusively  belong 
to  untutored  savages.  Their  churches  have  never  been  finished,  and 
they  have  all  the  glass  struck  out  by  boys  in  the  day,  and  the  inside 
torn  up  by  rogues  and  prostitutes  who  frequent  them  at  night.*        \ 

Dissipation  seems  not  to'be  unknown  at  Lexington  ;  for 
the  author  says  that  drinking  and  gatubling,  at  billiards  and 
cards,  arc  very  prevalent;  and  that'  every  idle  hour  is  spent 
at  taverns  and  billiard  rooms.'— The  aristocracy  of  wealth 
has  begun  to  rear  its  head  in  this  democratic  elysium.  '  The 
present  better  sort  of  persons,  says  the  author,^  consist  of 
six  or  eight  families,  who  live  in  a  handsome  manaer>ftrej>  /i- 
xvry  servants,  and  admit  no  persons  to  their  tables  of  vulgar 
manners  or  sospicious  character.' — ^The  market  is  said  to  ht 
'abundantly  supplied  with  every  article  of  provisions  except 
fish  ;  and  the  best  taverns  charge  '■  no  more  than  hifcif  a  doK 
laf  a  day  for  lodging  and  three  repasts,  each  of  which  cbnf- 
sists  of  a  profusion  of  meal  and  game,  with  vegetables  cff 
Various  sorts/—* But  (he  author  thinks  that  the  prosperity  of 
this  place  is  likely  to  decline.  The  tide  of*  emigration^ 
which  once  set  in  here  very  strong  from  the  eai^t  has  taken 
a  different  direction.— The  temperature  of  the  climate  js  re- 
presented as  generally  mild  :  but  still  M.x»  Ashe  asserts  that 
the  situation  is  not  favourable  to  health.  Great  collections  of 
mephitic  vapour  are  said  to  be  rolled  into  the  contiguous  at- 
mosphere from  the  extensive  swamps  imd  stagnant  waters 
of  the  south  and  the  west.  . 

*  The  soil  round  Lexington  is  from  one  to  thirty  feet  deepr-tbe 
liottom  throughout  the  whole  state  a  solid  b^d  of  limostone*     Tk% 
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faedsQf  creeks <an(i; streams  ere  solid  limestone;  aud  fche  IQentuckay 
river  runs  through'  a  natural  canal,  whose  perpendicular  sides  oi 
one  hundred  feet  high  are  composed  of  limestone  rock^  The  farms 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  are  very  neat,  and  many  of  them  affect 
the  English  manner.  The  produce  is  great,  the  price  low.  Flour 
three  dollars  per  barrel — Corn  one  shilling  per  bushel.  The  distri- 
bution of  water  is  very  unequal  through  the  stale.  The  greatest 
pare  of  the  farms  have  none  but  what  they  procure  from  wells  cut 
through  the  lime«tpne  rock,  several  feet  thick,  and  through  strata  of 
clay  and  gravel  of  infinite  hard  labor.  The  wells,  in  general,  descend 
sixty  feel.  Gardens  produce  with  great  and  excellent  abundance. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  ^c.  grow  in  the  open  air,  without  manure  or 
attention.  Grapes  cluster  in  the  woods,  and  peabhes  and  pomegra- 
nates Sourish  in  the  corn  fields.' 

The  town  of  Cincinnati,  to  which  the  author  proceeded, 
down  the  Ohio  froai  Limestone,  appears  to  be  rapidly  ^rising 
into  a  place  of  great  traffic  and  importance.  The  adjacent 
.country  has  become  a  favourite  point  of  emigration^  not 
only  from  America  but  from  Europe.  In  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which.  Mr.  A*  was  at  this  place,  no  less  than  seven* 
teen  thousand  contracts  were  made  at  the  office  for  the  sale 
of  congress  lands.*— The  society  in  this  town,  like  that  in 
most  other  parts  of  America  isof  a  very  heterogeneoi)is  kind. 
The  characteristic  features  are  as  various  as  the  discordant 
parts  of  which  it  is  com  jiosed.  Here  are  parsimonious  Dutch, 
prodigal  Irish,  and  volatile  French,  with  a  mongrel  breed  of 
selfish  and  profligate  Americans.  Much  time  must  elapse 
before  these  jarring  atoms  can  coalesce  into  a  consistent 
mass/ so  as  to  form  any  thing  like  a  unity  of  national  cha- 
racter. Mr.  A.  says  that  the  town  of  Cincinnati  is  built  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  settlement  of  great  extent  and  anti- 
quity. Our  traveller  here  mentions  a  curious  fact;  from 
which  he  deduces  some  inferences  to  which  w^  do  not  sup- 
pose that  all  our  readers  will  readily  assent.—* — Some  .work- 
men digging  for  a  well>after  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  sixty 
feet  without  finding  any  water,  came  to  a  substance  whipn 
obstructed  the  prosecution  of  their  labours.  On  clearing 
the  surface  they  discovered  the  object  to  be,  the  '  stuhap  of 
a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down  with  an  axe.  The  incisions 
of  an  axe  were  perfectly  visible,  and '  the  chips  made  by  its- 
action,  lai/ scaiUrcd  about  its  roots!'  Hence  our  ti^aveller 
argues. 

*  1st.  That  the  tree  was  undoubtedly  antediluvian. 

•  2nd.  That  the  river  now  called  the  Ohio  did  not  exist  anterior 
to  the  deluge^  in  as  much  as  the  remains  of  the  tree  wer^  found 
firmly  root(^,  in  their  original  position,  sev«ra\  feet,  below  tha  bed  of 
that  river.  "  /         ^'*  •*''•*•  '       * 
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«  3f1.  Tliat  Americii  was  peopled  before  the  flooJ,  ts    tppetn 
from  the  ac  tu*n  ot  the  axe,  and  th^r  cutting  d(»wn  of  the  tree. 

*  4ib.    1  bMt  tbe  antediluvian   Arotricans  were  acquainted  wttH 

the  U!»e  and  pr«>periie«  of  irolS,  of  the  advantage  and    knowledge  of 

fihich  the  flood  deprived  their  descendant^i,  and  from  which  it  would 

appear  that  the  same  flood  swept  off  every   individual  from  whom 

'  that  knowledge  might  be  derived/ 

After  passinj^lhrotigh  a  delighirul  country  Mr.  A.  reached 
the  town  of  Drayton,  wbic-lt  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mad  and^  ibe  great  Miami 
rivers.  He  loJe;  forty  miles  up  the  right  bankof  the  Mad 
river,  and  returned  by  the  left^  and  says  that  he 

*  never  beheld  a  tract  of  land  so  favored  by  nature,  and  so  soscep* 
tible  of  improvement  by  art.     Nearly  the  whole  tract  is  a  chain  of 
.   prairies  partially  obscured  from  each  other  by  groves  of  magnificent 
trees,  and  shrubberies  diffusing  every  species  of  perfume,  and  exhi- 
biting the  bloom  and  radiance  of  every  flower.     Among  the  trees 
the  splendid  magnolia  and  tulip  are  found,  and  among   the  shrubs 
are  seen,  the  althea,  arbutus^  honey-locust,  and  various   other  aro« 
matics.     The  uncultivated  portions  of  the  prairies  abound  in  flowers  * 
of  such  luxuriance  and  height,  that,  in  riding  through,  it  is  often 
necessary  ta  turn  them  from  the  face  with  the  whip;  and  the  gene- 
rat  herbage,  plants,  and  flowers,  rise   to   the  saddle  skirts.     The 
most  conspicuous  flowers  were,  the  geranium,  holy-oak,  and  passion- 
flower, to  which  the  sweet   pea  and  many  blossoming  creepers  ran 
up  and  closely  adhered.     These  prairies  were  formerly  the  favorite 
resort  of  buffaloes,  but  the  wanton  carnage  committed  among  their 
droves,  has  made  them  retreat  and   pass   indignant  to   less  savage 
lands*     Some  few  herds  of  deer  still  linger  in  their  favorite  haunt, 
and  at  this  season  browse  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  the  pas- 
ture whkh  effectually  covers  them  from  sight.     The  httle  hummitig 
birds  alone  retain  their  empire  over  the  flowery  waste ;  like^  bees, 
*thcy  fly  from  blossom  to  blossom,  nor  h^ed  the  traveller  who  stops 
to  admire  their  bur  nii^hed  plumage  and  diminutive  structure^  dis«' 
playing  in  their  nature  the  utmost  harmony  in  expressioa,  and  the 
greatest  chastity  in  taste/ 

•  The  banks  of  the  river  are  &ettling  with  unparalleled  success, 
and  the  title  of  alt  th^  adjacei^t  lands  is  already  bought  up  from 
Congress  by  individi^als  and  by  speculators,  who  propose  selling 
aga  II  at  tin  advanced  price.  Most  of  the  priarie-grounds  are  now 
es  high  as  fr  m  tweiUy  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,and  the  wood«land  ad- 
joining the  river  sells  at  trom  five  to  hixteen  dollars  per  acre.  1  visited 
at  least  one  huiiHipti  farms,  dUvifo^md  the  inhabitants  in  the  possession 
pfabundancf  ofev  ry  common  necessary, and  every  absolute  comfort 
essential  t  a  rood  ^t  and  unassuming  lite.  Nor  doe'i'their  situation 
or  ttmpiar-ons  s  g'iest  any  desirt-s  but  what  mav  begfatifl^cd  by  the 
humble  means  within  their' reach.     Thefeaj^p^i^'no  iliUnnef  of 
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discontent  ftinong  them,  and  no  material  ditference  of  rank  orfortunt 
to  excite  it.  You,  who  have  been  always  accustomed  to  the 
refinement  of  luxury,  will  scarce  be  able,  to  conceive  how  these 
aettlers,  with  no  other  clothing  than  coarse  home-made  apparel, 
with  no  other  shelter  but  a  log  house  constructed  with  the  rudest 
art,  and  with  no  food  but  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  destitute  of 
coffee,  tea,  wine,  and  foreign  spirits,  can  enjoy  any  happiness  ^  and 
yet,  as  I  observed,  to  judge  from  their  manners,  language,  and  ex* 
ternal  appearance,  their  state  may  be  envied  by  the  wealthy  of  the 
4Biost  refined  nations,  because  their  forget^ulness  or  ignorance  of 
extravagant  desires  and  vicious  pursuits,  excludes  every  wish 
beyond  their  present  situation^  and  leaves  thera  virtuous  and 
happy/ 

The 'first  intimation  which  the  author  received  of  the 
mpproach  to  Louisville^  was^  he  says^  the  roaring  of  the 
falls,  which  reached  him  at  the^  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  town  stands  about  two  miles  above  the  falls,  on  a.  high 
and  level  l^ank  of  the  Ohio.  The  prospect  is  said  to  oe 
beautiful;  but  the  unhealth  fulness  of  the  situation  represses 
the  hope  that  the  town  will  continue  to  flourish  or  increase. 
Louisville  is  seventy  miles  from  Lexington,  and  about  seven 
hundred  by  land  from  Philadelphia.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  io^he  universally  addicted  to  gambling  and  drinking ; 
the  predominance  of  which  vices  is  strongly  indicative  of 
selfishness  and  barbarism.  Were  we  to  Judge  of  the  stock 
of  American  virtue  from  the  representations  of  Mr.  Ashe, 
or  of  other  travellers,  we  should  pronounce  it  to  be  very 
small.  In  Letter  XXIX.  the  author  gives  an  accounjt  of  no 
less  than  thirty^eight  species  of  snakes,  which  roust  be  truly 
terrible  to  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  these  dangerous 
jreptiles. 

In  Letter  XXXI.  Mr.  A.  describes  a  cave,  which;  he  dis* 
covered  in  a  reckon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  a  little  above  the 
water  when  high.  The  entrance  was  shaded  by  catalpa 
trees.  Our  traveller  resolved  to  explore  it.  He  found  it 
•  to  be  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  forty  fee^  high.  The  en« 
trance  is  a  semicircular  arch  of  ninety  feet  at  its  base, 
and  forty-five  in  its  perpendicular.  The  floor  is  level  to 
the  centre,  and  rises  in  steps  to  the  sides,  like  seats  in  the 
pit  of  a  theatre.  The  walls  exhibit  many  hieroglyphics,  iti 
tlie  Indian  manner.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  the  author 
discerned  a  perpendicular  passage  of  fourteen  feet  through 
which  he  ascehded  into  an  apartment  of  greater  magnitude. 
Tlie  roof,  which  was  supported  by  natural  pillars,  seemed 
wrought  out  into  innumerable  figures  and  ornaments,  which 
were  formed  by  perpetual  distillations  of  a  petrifymi^  stream. 
At  4be  ead  of  Uie  cave  there  was  a  desceni  to  aoother  of  very 
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great  deplh.  One  part  of  this  gloomy  apartment  wa«  filled 
"wiih  a  heap  of  human  bones,  and  some  forming  k  domplele 
skeleton.  Some  of  these  persona  innst  have  been  murdered, 
and  others  probably  died  of  want.  Mr.  A.  whose  light  had 
gone  out,  fired  a  pistol  for  his  trusty  Indian  who  was  below, 

.  to  a:ttend.  Beams  of  light  issueii  from  the  lower  cave  and 
in  a  moment  after  his  Indian  appeared^  'rising  through  the 
orifice  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  sabre  in  the  other, 

•  and  exclaiming,  okima,  okima,  sanguitehe,  my  chief,  my 
chief,  have  a  strong  heart/  The  gloom  receded  from  the 
rising  light,  the  columns  displayed  their  massy  forms,  and 
the  ample  roof  showed  its  glittering  distillations.  In  a^ 
recess  in  the  side  of  this  cave  the  author  found  a  low  passage 
through  which  he  ^nade  his  way,  as  he  says,  into  '  a  deadlikc 
asylum/  Here  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  when  he  tells 
us  that  his  torch  grew  dim,  that  a  smell  of  sulphur  affected 
his  senses,  tfhat  the  air  of  the  place  took  fire,  and  that  all 
hell  seemed  to  burst  on  his  view,  when  he  *  made  but  one 
spring  to  the  passage  through  which  he  entered  and  escaped 
mangled  and  bruised/ 

The  hieroglyphics  which  Mr,  A.  discovered  in  the  lower 
cave  were,  he  says,  the  following  : 

'  The  sun,  in  different  stages  of  rise  and  declension.— The  moon 
under  various  phases. — A  snake,  representing  an  orb,  biiing  his 
tail. — A  viper. — A  vulture.— Buzzards  tearing  out  the  bowels  of-  a 
prostrate  man.— ••A  panther,  held  by  the  ears,  by  a  child.-r-A  croco- 
dile,-—Several  trees  and  shrubs. — A  fox. — A  curious  kiml  of  Hydra 
ierpent.*~Two  doves. — Many  bears. — Several  scorpions. — An 
eagle.— -An  owl.— Some  quailsl^ — Eight  representations  of  animals, 
which  are  now  unknown,  but  whose  former  existence  I  before 
asserted,  from  the  character  and  number  of  bones  t  have  already 
described  to  have  been  found.  Three  out  of  the  eight  are  like  (he 
elephant  in  all  respectsexcept  the  fusk  and  tail.  Two  more  resem-  . 
ble  the  iyger,  one  a  wild  boar,  another  a  sloth,  and  the  last  appears 
a  creature  of  fancy,  being  a  quadrumane  Instead  of  a  quadrupede; 
the  claws'heini;  alike,  and  in  the  act  of  conveying  something  to  the 
mouth,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  monster;  and  several  fine 
representations  of  men  and  women,  not  naked,  but  clothed  ia  a 
manner  which  bespoke  in  the  Indian,  much  of  th^  costume  of  Greece 
and  Home.' 

'  Our  traveller  concludes  that  the  vault  where  these  hi^ris 
glyphics  were  found  constituted  formerly '  a  place  af  worship 
and  a  sanctuary  of  Indian  priests/  Those  huge  animals 
called  Matumcth,  formerly  inhabited  the  Tennassee,   where 

th^ixfemains  are  often  found.  After  leaving  the  Teuoassee 
th«  author  passed  a  short  time  s4  the  SUa^^auee  villftge. 
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wbich  consists  of  about  thirty  families.The  Shawanees  former* 
ly  exhibited  a  nataeroos  population, who  were  able  to  rtaiotain 
a  stubborn  contest  with  the  Americans,  They  were  the  first 
among  the  Indians  who  raised  the  halch^t,  and  the  last  who 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  The  great  reduction  of  their  numbers 
may  be  ascribed  more  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  than  to 
.the  destruction  of  the  sword.  Four  millions  of  Indians  are  said 
about  forty  years  ago  to  have  inhabited  the  Ohio  and  tbe 
tributary  streams;  but  this  once  mighty  assemblage  haasunk 
to  about  two  thousand^  who  live  in  places  allotted  to  them  by 
the  states.  It  is  not  probable  that  America  will  long  preserve 
any  of  her  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This  conclusion  is  war* 
ranted  by  the  exp^erience  of  the  past. 

Mr.  A,  says  that   the  faces  of  the  women   among  the 
Shawanees, 

^  are  handsome,  an^  their  hands  beautifully  small;  tbtir  eyes  tfre 
large  and  black  ;  tbe  hair  also  black:  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivofy, 
and  their  breath  as  pure  as  the  air  they  imbibe/ — ^^ — 'The  di^t  con- 
sists of  roast  and  boiled  meats,  soups,  and  fish  of  various  8ort$.  :  I 
could  not  discover  that  they  employed  either  salt  or  spices  in  their 
dishes.  They  are  very  healthy,  and  are  exempt  from  many  diseases 
aiflicting  those  who  use  salt  and  spicks  immoderately.  They  are 
never  troubled  with  the  palsy,  dropsy,  gout,  asthma,  grave),  or 
.  stone.' 

The  authoir  tells  us  that  purges  and  sweats,  caused  by- 
vegetable  decoctions,  are  the  favourite  remedies  for  all 
Iiidian  disorders ;  and  that  the  Shawanees  seldom  pass  tea 
days,  whether  they  be  in  good  or  bad  health,  without  pip* 
curing  an  artificial  perspiration.  The  village  of  the  Shaw- 
anees has  a  publid  bath,  in  which  six  may  perspire  at  a  time. 
It  is  a  hut,  the  floor  of  which  Ts  an  oven  heated  from  the 
outside  with  cedar,  gum,  and  spice* woods.  The  heat  ii 
'admitted  through  two  small  perforations  in  the  floor.  Our 
traveller  says  (hat  he  made  trial  of  this  odorous  perspiratory, 
the  effect  of  which  was  at  first  the  utmost  degree  of  relaxa^ 
lion,  but  which  he  afterwards  found  beneficial. 

At  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Shawanees: 

^  The  lovers  break  a  small  stick  in  pieces  and  give  the  fragments 
to  their  friends,  who  keep  them  as  evidence  of  the  marriage,  which 
cannot,  while  the  stick  can  be  put  together,  be  denied.* — *  The 
wedding  over,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  parents'  home,  where 
(he  is  visited  by  her  husband  till  she  bears'a  child  ;  and  if  that  event 
does  not  take  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  time,  tbe  parents 
assemble,  collect  the  bits  of  broken  sticks,  see  that  they  fit  together, 
and  then  dissolve  the  marriage,  by  cammitting  th«  testinsony  to  tha' 
iatnes/ 
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Other  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  connnbial  contract 
are  said  to  be  allowed.  But  the  facility  of  divorce  is  not 
itated  to  produce  any  laxity  of  manners;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  woman  would  suffer  death  rather  than  defile  the  imptiat 
bed, 

^  *  A  married  woman  made  this  beautiful  reply  io  a  person  who 
met  ber  in  the  woods,  and  implored  her  to  love  and  look  on  him. 
Oulaanar,  who  is  for  ever  before  mjfegetf  binders  me  from  seeing 
you  oi'  any  oiber  person.' 

In  Letter  XXXIV.  our  author  enters  theMtssis8ippi,wbich  i 
'  in  awful  grandeur  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and 
backed  the  water  up  against  the  stream/  The  source  of 
tlie  Mississippi  is,  incIuding^  its  windings^  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea.  '  The  mean  velocity  of  its  current  may 
be  computed  to  be  four  miles  an  hour.  During  its  floods^ 
which  are  as  periodical  a»  those  of  the  Nile,  the  largest 
vessels  may  descend/  In  Letter  XXXVllI.  the  attention  of 
our  traveller  was  strongly  excited  by  moans  and  shrieks,  as 
if  proceeding  from  persons  in  distress,  but  which  the  author 
discovered  at  last  to  issue  from  a  host  of  alligators,  which 
ran  along  the  shore  or  swam  near  the  boat.  Mr.  A.  and 
his  servant  shot  one  of  these  animals,  which  flounced  in  the 
water,  roared  like  thunder  and  rushed  to  the  shore,  where 
it  expired*  The  death  of  this  monster  was  succeeded  by 
low  and  plaintive  cries,  which  issued  from  sixteen  or  seven* 
teen  young  ones,  who  ran  about  the  lifeless  body  in  grievous 
agitation. 

In  Letters  XLI.X  LII.XLIII.the  author  communicates  nu- 

^^  merous  particulars  respecting  New  Orleans,  which  the  great 
space  we  have  already  devoted  to  this  article,  will  not  suffer 
lis  to  detail.  We  shall  only  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mortality,  which  is  so  great  as  to  de- 
atroy  on  an  average  nine  strangers  out  of  ten  soon  after 
their  arrival,  and  leaves  to  those  who  survive,  nothing  but  a 
>  shattered  constitution  and  a  debilitated  frame,  must  operate 
to  deter  any  considerate  person  from  settling  in  a  place,  so 
fatal  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 

We-  have  read  these  travels  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure ; 
and  we  can  recommend  them  ascootainingaotmall  share  of 

.  information  and.  amaiement* 
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Abt.  TV, — A  Collection  of  scarce  an^talu^fhTe  Tracts,  on  the 
most  itiieresfing  and  entertaining  Suhjects,  Hut  ehiefy 
such  as  re/ate  to  the  History  and  Constttutiou  of  these  King* 
doms.  Seltctedfrom  an  infinite  Number  in  print  and  ma* 
Huscriptyin  the  Rof/nl,  Cotton,  Sion^  and  other  public,  as 
well  as  private,  Librafie%:  particularly  that  of  the  late 
Lord  Somers,     The  second  Edition,  revised,  uugmentedt  and 

?rranged,  hy  Walter  Scott,  Esq.     VoL    /•  ^to.  pp.  630. 
Jadell.   lyoy. 

HAVING  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
editor  of  iliis  work,  it  would  be  only    ini|)^rtinent   in  us   to 
claim  the  privilege,  whicli  is  assumed  by  some  of  hit  avowed 
critical  friends,  of  Questioning  him  concerning  the  assign- 
ment of  his  name  to  an  office  generally  regarded  as  of  infe* 
rior  importance  in  the  lileiary  state,  of  wondering   how    he 
can  reconcile  to  himself  his  descent  from  the  lofty   walks  of 
poesy  to  tiie  humble  department  of  '  revisinj^,  augmenting, 
and  at  ranging'  the  works  of  (Others,  ort)f  lamentmg  that   he 
ihoiild  waste  his  valuable  time  and  his  transcendant  talents 
in  pursuits  so  apparently  ill  suited  to  liif  genius.     \i  appears 
to  U8^  indeed,  that  the  z^al  manifested   by  some  persons  oi| 
these,  and  the  like  occasions  is.  very   much    misplaced;  add 
that  it  is  entirely  Mr.  Scotl'sown  concern,  and  not   that  of 
bis  extremely  kn^d  and  weli-meaning  advisers,  in  what  man* 
n^  he  employs  histtme,  and  to  what  subjects  he  directs  his 
attention.     At  least  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  business^oo  the 

E resent  occ«ision,  ^to  enquire  only  into  the  mode  in  which  he 
as  executed  his  proposed  task^  and  not  at  alt  mto  his  motives 
for  undertiiking  it. 

We  have  regretted,  on   a  former  occasion,  that   a  vrork 
concerning  which  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is,  in  its 

f ^resent  shape,  more  important  or  disgraceful  to  our  rtatiodal 
iterature,  (we  mean  the  Harleian  Miscellany)  should  have 
.  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  doubtless  well  qualified 
ID  point  of  knowledge  and  acquirements  to  clear  it  of  its  ac* 
cumulated  mass  of  rubbishy  and  to  give  arrangement  atid 
consistency  to  its  disoixlored  bulk,  but  who,  f ro  u  a  mistakea 
delicacy,  an  indisrriininaie  attachment  to  antiquity,  or^a 
culpable  supinenessand  indolence^  has  utterly  neglected  the 
opportunity  offered  of  most  essentially  serving  the  true 
iDteresis  of  learning  in  the  execution  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  In  the  present  instance  we  are  pleased  to  find 
less  occasion  for  censure,  and  a  fairer  ground  on  which  to 
claim  the   praises  due  io  a  laborions  raitor.    In  the  first 
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tfiS  Lord  Somtrft  TracU,  by  Walter  Scott. 

Elace  the  collection  so  lon^  familiar  to  the  reaflera  of  Engliffh 
islory  uoder  the  name-of  Soojcrs's  Tracts^  of  which  this  is  a 
republication,  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  select  than  the 
Harleian  miscellanj;  and^  therefore,  although  Mr.  Scott, 
like  Mr.  Park,  has  feared  to  offend  the  reigning  taste,  or 
rather  passion,  of  the  present  age,  by  weeding  thex;oIlection 
before  him,  yet,  as  it  stood  less  in  need  of  such  an  operation 
than  the  other,  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice,  which  we  are  very 
sorry  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to  make,  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  in  the  present  as  m  the  former  instance.  In, 
the  next  place,  the  great  and  overpowering  defect  which  we 

Iirincipally  dwelt  upon  in  our  remarks  concerning  the  Har- 
eian  collection,  the  total  absence  and  systematic  neglect  of 
arrangement,  a  vice,  of  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Somcrs* 
iracts  partook  equally  with  the  other  publication,  Mr.  Scott 
has  judicioasly  remedied  ;  and  if  any  objections  remain  to 
the  publication  as  it  now  stands,  upon  that  head,  they  must 
be  rather  to  particular  instances  than  to  the  general  mode 
adopted,  and  of  a  very  trifling  nature,  and  immaterial  to  the 
real  utility  of  the  work.  '  . 

*  The  present  edition,'  says,  Mr.  Scott,  *  has  been  arranged  on  the 
following  prihf  iples.  r 

'  L  A  chrohological  classification  and  division  of  the  tracts  tin- 
der the  reigns  of  the  different  monarchs  of  England,  regulating  the 
precedence  of  the  essays  by  the  date  of  the  subject  rather  than  of 
publication.  As  there  are  but  few  tracts  prior  to  the  reign  of  E^- 
sabeth,  these  are  thrown  together  without  subdivision,  as  prelimina* 
ry  to  the  collection. 

*  II.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  downwards,  the  tracts  of  each 
reign  are  divided,  according  to  their  subjects,  into  four  classes,  un- 

,  ^lerthe  distinct  heads  of  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  miscella- 
/  Jieous.     The  last  division  is  intended  to  contain  all  those  pamphlets 

which  do  not  naturally  belong  to  any  of  the  preceding  branches  of 
I.  hutory.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  although  the  lines  of  distinction 
.  here  laid  down  are,' generally  speakiiig,  plain  and  decided,  yet  some 

tracts,  from  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  may  be  ascri« 

bed,  with  equal  propriety,  to  more  than  one  class.  Where  such  oc- 
J    casion  of  doubt  occurred,  thee<litor  has  exercised  the  best  of  bis 

judgement ;  and  any  mistake  he  has  committed  may  be  rectified  by 

reference   to  the  table  of  contents,  and  the  index. 

*  Ilf.  The  tracts  in  each  subdivision  are  arranged,  either  with  re- 
,  fcrence  to  the  subjects  which  they  regard,  or,  <  where  totally  uncon- 
'  nected,  in  the  order  of  chronology.* 

'  •     Besides  making  this  arrangement  (an  optratjoo,the  Ubonr 

'  '  of  which  is  certainly  much  outweighed  by  its  ptility)  the  re- 

'    tnaining  actA  of  editorship  perfoormed  by  Mr.>  Scott  on^the 

present  occasion,  consist  of  the  historical  introductioos  pre- 
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fixed  by  him  to  most  of  the  pieces  in  ihc  book,  after  the  ex* 
Ample  of  those  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  the  occasional 
notes  and  illustrations  which  he  has  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pages;  and,  lastly,  of  a  very  few  additional  pieces  which 
have  been  inserted  by  him  on  account  of  their  rarity  or  df 
their  connection  with  some  of  those  in  the  original  miscellany. 

Of  these  additions  we  shall  give  some  account  in  the  first 
place.  '  '  • 

1st.  *^  Injunctions  given. by  thequeene*s  majestie  concern- 
ing both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  realme.  Published 
A.'D.  155y.  1  Eliz. " — ^These  were  the  injunctions  framed 
by  the  committee  of  divines  which  queen  Elizabeth  appoint- 
ed  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  for  *'  the  alteration  of  rcli* 
,gion ;  and  they  are  reprinted/  says  Mr.  Scott; 

,  *  from  a  copy  bearing  date  l64l,  and  having  prefixed  a  copper* 
plate  of  queen  Elizabeth^  with  this  motto  beneath  her  titles  : 

She  was,  she  is,  what  can  there  more  be  said. 
In  Earthy  the  first,  in  Heaven  the  second  niaiii. 

*  This  couplet,  according  to  Granger,  is  the  last  of  an  inscription 
Upon  a  cenotaph  of  queen  Elisabeth,  which  was  in  Bow*chttrch, 
though  Gibber  has  published  the  lines  as  written  by  Budgell/ 

Btkdgetl  was  certainly  guilty  of  something  like  an  Irish 
blunder,  when  he  purloined  this  couplet^  in  applying  it  to 
queen  Anne,  a  wife  and  mother.  But  perhaps  he  was,  strict- 
ly speakings  not  more  nxislaken  than  the  original  inventor, 
who  assigned  it  to  the  Virgin  Gloriana.  This^  at  least,  hp- 
pears  pretty  clearly  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Na'untoo, 
the  entertaining  author  of  Fragmenla  Regalia/  a  piece  in 
thissame  collection* 

^d.  '  A  true  copy  of  the  Proclamation,  &c.  for  the  declar* 
ing  of  the  sentence  against  the  queene  of  Scota/ 

This  is  extracted  from  Hollinshed's  Chronicle^  and  might 
as  well  have  been  let  alone  ;  since  Hollinsbed  now  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  possession  of  as  many  persons  as  have  So« 
m^rs's  Tracts. 

3d.  '  The  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries— by  Sir  Roger 
'Williams,  knight,*  of  which  more  presently, 

4th.  The  true  report  of  the  lamentable  death  of  William 
of  Nassawe,  Prince  of  Orang^  ;  who  was  trayterouslie 
slayiie  with  a  dagge>  in  his  owne  courte,  bv  Balthaser  Sera- 
'che,a  Burguuian,  the  first  of  July  1584.  Flerein  is  express- 
ed the  murderer's  confession,  and  in  what  manner  he  was 
.  executed}  upon  the  ^enth  of  the  same  month;  whose  death 
was  uv^  of  sufficient  sharpness  for  such  a  cay  tife«  and  yet  too 
sowre  for  any  Christian.  Printed  at  Middelborowgh^  by 
Derick  van  KespeaWe.  A.  1584.*   *  r^^^r^T^ 
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tTO  Lord  Somm'$  Tr^U^  hg  Waller  Stott.^ 

djth*  ^  A  Packe  of  Spanish  L>ef>'  kc  8&c.  Thit  it  taken 
JTrorp  the  Harleinn  Mi$cellany,iivi(hout  any«  apology  or  rea-^ 
•pn.assigned,  Mr.  Scott  will  probably  allege  thai  it  is  an 
useful  illustration  of  some  of  the  precediug  papers ;  but  the 
•ame  excuse  would  hold  for  reprintiog  out  of  one  colle^Iion 
into  the  other  all  pieces  containt'd  in  the  one  that  afford  any 
illustration  to  any  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  other,  or^ 
in  a  worcf,  for  blending  the  two  miscellanies  together 
throughout. 

6th  and  last. '  The  Image  of  Ireland^'  &c.  made  and  devist 
ed  by  Jhon  Berricke  anno  1678  ;  or^  rather,  to  give  the  full 
title  of  this  very  sjt^gular  piece  of  political  poetry, 

*  The  Imsge  of  Ireland,  mth  a.  Discovery  p/  Woodkarnt^  wherein 
U  most  lively  expressed  the  Nature  and  Qualitie  of  the  said  wilde 
Irish  Woodkdrne  ;  (heir  notable  aptnesse^  celeretie^  and  pronesse  to 
rebellion  ;  andj  by  waye  of  argument  is  manifested  their  originall 
4$nd  offspring^  their  descent  and  pedigree :  also  their  habit  and  apparel 
is  there  plainly  shewnt.  The  execrable  life  andmiserable  deaths  ofRorie 
Roge,  that  famous  arck-traitour  to  God  and  phe  crounc  (otherwise 
eaUed  Rorie  Qge)  is  likemse  described.  Lastlie^  the  coming  in  of 
Thirhgke  Leomighe^tke  great  (/Neale  of  Ireland^  mth  the  effects  of 
his  su^nission  to  the  Ri^t  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Sidney  (lord  d§m 
futie  of  the  said  land)  is  thereto  adjoyned.  Made  and  devised  by  ' 
Ihon  Derricke,  anno  157S»  and  nom  published^  and  set  fwth  by  the 
eaiedauthour^  this  present yeare  ^  our  Lerde^XS^lyfor  pleasure  and 
delight  of  the  well  dispfised  reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  J  horn 
Vaie.  1581.  (]2mo.  Black  letter./ 

Our  readers  in  general  will,  we  conceive,  be  better  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Scott's  obseivatioj^s  prefixed  to  this  piece,  and 
some  of  the  very  amusing  notes  which  he  has  added  by  way  of 
illustration,  than  by  any  extracts  from  the  poem  itself,  which, 
as  may  be  expected,  is  full  of  ^  pripple-prapple  and  affectati- 
ons' according  to  the  courtly  conceit  of  the  age,  and  will  af- 
ford entertainment  to  none  who  are  not  disposed  to  read  it 
through  for  the  sake  of  the  cyrioi^s  information  with  which 
it  abounds. 

Mr.  Scott  begins  by  informing  us  that  nothing  more  ift 
known  qf  the  author  than  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Sir  Heo*-^ 
ry  Sidney  whose  praises  are  principally  celebrated  in  the 
poem.     He  then  proceeds. 

^Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  ia  notic^^ 
served  in  Ireland  eleven  yean,  and  with  great  honour  ta  himself, 
and  profit  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  being  no  less  attentivt*  to  the  regular 
administration  of  justice,  than  prudent  rn  preventing,  and  active  in 
putting  down,  rebellion.  He  was  thrice  lord  deputy  of  the  kingdom ; 
yet  ha  bade  Ireland  iartwell  with  the  e{pre$sion  of  the  <psaimistf 
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'vrhen  Israel  departed  ant  of  Egypt,  «iid  the  house  of  Jacob,  fronft 
barbarous  people/    Those  who  shall  peruse  the  following  very  cpri-* 
ous  trart,  making  every  allowance  for  the   national  and  reiigidus 
prejudices  of  the  writer,  will  see  no  reason  to  synipathize   with   th» 
feelings  of  the  worthy  lord  deputy.     For  partly  through  native  bar* 
barism,  partly  through  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  English  con« ' 
querors,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  in  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  time,  those 
at  least  who  resided  beyond  the  English  pale,  were  Vttle  better  than 
tribes  of  absohite  savages.     The  lord  deputy  lived  like  the  general  of 
an  invading  army  in  an  hostile  country,  rather  than  the  civil  gover* 
nor' of  a  peaceful  and  allied  province.     The  earl  of  Kildare  gave  a 
lively  picture  of  the  life  of  an  English  nobleman  in  Ireland,  when 
Wolsey,  before  the  council,  taunted   hini  as  king  of  Kildare.    ^  As' 
for  my  kingdom,'  quoth  he,  *  my  lord,  I  would  you  and  I  had  exchan- 
ged kingdoms  for  one  month,  I  woold  trust  to  gather  up  more  crumbs 
in  that  space  than  twice  the  revenues  of  my  poor  earldom;  but  yott 
are  well  and  warm,  and  so  hold  you,  an4    upbraid  not  me  after  so 
odious  a  form.     I  sleep  in  a  cabin,  when  you  lie  soft  upon  a  bed  of 
down  ;  and  serve  under  the  cope  of  heaven  when  you  are  served  un- 
der a  canopy.     I  drink  water  out  of  roy  steel  cap,    when  ye  drink 
wine  out  of  golden  cups.     My  courser  is  trained  to  the  field,  when 
yonr  j,ennet  it  taught  to  amble.     When  you  are  be-graced  and  be* 
lorded,  #nd  crouched  and  kneeled  unto,   then  find  I   small  grace 
from  our  Irish  borderers,  unless  I  cut  there  short  by  the  knees.'  No 
man  followed  this  perilous  and  painful  duty  more  closely  than  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  insomuch  that  he  wasted  the  best  part  of  his  life  and 
totally  destroyed  an  excellent  constitution,  in  the  Irish  wars.     The 
praise  of  Derricke  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  dreadful 
state  of  health  to  which  he  seems  to  have^been  reduced  by  the  bard 
lodging,  miserable  diet,  broken  rest,  and,  above  all,  constant  anxiety . 
of  mind  which  attended  his  Irish  campaigns.     But  the  service  reii« 
dered  to  th%t  distracted  country,  were  a  better  reward  for  hjis  own 
sufferings.     He  subdued  three  formidable   rebellion*;  the>  first,  by 
Shane  O'Neale ;  the  second,  by  the  Butters,  the  third  by  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard  and  his  sons.     In  peace,  ^e  put  the  statutes  in  fbrce 
against  the  illegal  and  opprfissive  exactions  of  coigne  and  /fver^i  as 
they  were  called.     He  devised  and  enforced,  under  very  difficult 
circumstances,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into   regular  shires  so  as 
to  compel  the  regular  currency  of  the  queen's  writs.     He  fortifit^d 
the  towns  of  Ireland  ;  bridged  her  rivers  ;  secured  and  preserved  her 
records;  tamed  and  civilized  her  inhabitants.     The  administration 
of  public  justice  he  rendered  more  equal ;  and,   by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to'hisword,  he  laid  the  best  foundation  for  public   security 
and  confidence,  by  establishing  as  inviolable  the  faith   of  the   chief 
magistrate.     *  In  these  services,*  says  his  secretary  Molineux,  '  he 
spent  his  youth  and  his  whole  life;  sold  his  lands,   and   consumed 
macHofhis  patrimony^  without  fee  or  reward.'     Such   watf  Sir 
Ji.  Sidney,  to  whom  the  image  of  Ireland  is  iascribed.     He    ditd^ 
at  Ludlow,  on  the  5th  of  March  1586,  aged  only  57 •  * 

*'■  The  plan  of  Derrick's  poem  it  far  from  being  regular,  or  ev^ 
intelligible.    The  first  part  is\  description  of  Ireland,  in  which  ke 
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fires  an  allrgorical  description  of  the  inhabitants,  characterising 
^e  women  ai  seductive  nymphs,  with  ail  the  beauty «  aiid  ^n 
ihedtceit^  of  syrens;  and  the  men  as  a.  sort  of  fawns, -or  tylvait 
destiest  quartered  by  the  gods  in  Ireland  as  an  out-po»tt  which 
AUght  to  be  garrisoned,  lest  the  giants  should  renew  an  attack  upo« 

'Olympus.  The  wit  or  propriety  of  this  allegory,  it  is  difficult  ta 
discover;  find  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  author,  like  better 
poets,  being  determined  to  say  something  fine,  was  indifferent  whe*^ 
ther  it  \rere  comprehensible  or  not*  It  must  be  owned  at  the  sama 
time  that  the  wild,  shaggy,  balf^naked  appearance  of  the  IrisU 
Kernel  strongly  recalled  the  idea  of  satyrs.  Cleland  has  a  century 
iacer,  described  the  Highlanders,  who  resembled  the  native  Irish  iti 

•  dfes^,  hmgiiage,  and  nmnners,  by  the  same  simile: 

.' Like  fa \vnS|.  pr  brownies,  if  ye  will, 
Or  satyrs  come  from  Atlas*  hill.' 

*  The  second  part  of  tne  poem  is  more  intelligible,  and  contains 
a  singular,  and  highly  unfavourable,  yet  but  too  just,  aceotint  of 
lh(B  Wood-Kerne,  or  native  Irish  in  the  reign  of  Qu^en  Eliiabeitr* 
Not  only  were  they  behind  all  Europe,  at  least  two  centui'ies,'  iH 
.  civilization  ;  but  the  military  oppression  under  which  they  groaned," 
added  degradation  to  their  natural  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Th^: 
conquest  of  a  civilized  people  over  savages,  is  seldom  to  the  advdn- 
'tage  of  the  latter,  When  the  disproportion  between  their  at  tain  aienta- 
is  so  great  as  to  destroy  hope  of  successful  imitation  by  the  van-* 
quis'hed.  In  such  cases  they  not  only  retain  all  the  vices  narttiral  to 
their  own  state,  but  add  to  them  those  of  their  victors.  When-  Dr. 
Johnson  asked  a  clergyman  of  the  islands,^  which  dans  wer^  ae-^^ 
counted  the  most  savage?  he  answered  readily,  those  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  I^wlonds.  In  this  situation  weri;  the  nattve  IHsk,. 
'  the  prey  of  a  people  superior  to  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  which . 
they  never  endeavoured  to  instruct  tfaem^;  find  in  those  of  war, 
Which  they  taught  them  to  their  cost,  the  objects  at  once  of  hatrod 
and  of  envy;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  few,  in  comparative  nutai* 
bers,  that  even  the  terror  of  their  discipline  and  arms  did  not  ex^ 
elude  the  hope  of  their  final  extirpation.' 

f  ■  '      ■ 

This  18  a  melancholy  picture-*  bnt  how  much  mor^mdafH 
choly  is  it  ttiat  two  centuries  should  have  passed  away  since 
jt  was  pninted,  and  that  it  still  bears  such  strong  marks  of*re- 
temblance  to  the  existing  truth  ?  How  much  more  melail- 
cboly  is  it  to  reflect  that  the  proud  and  selfish  conquerors, 
progressively  advancing  themselves,  and  by  very  rapid  strides. 
i»  knowledge  and  iii  all  the  nrts  of  civilization,  should  s^il}^ 
blind  to  their  real  interests,  have  disdained  to  imparLany.one' 
of  the  valuable  blessings  they  enjoy  to  those  whooi  tbeyh^cl . 
richer  hold  under  an  uneasy  and  precarious  fubjeclion  than 
bind  by  the  surer  cords  of  friendship,  gratitudeyaQdrecipr^^ 
«al  j^vantagie  I    But  it  is  idle  to  waste  bfeatb  oh  -^  sulytcl, 

I 
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tbe  merits  of  ^hich^  thongh  self-evident  to  thegrosiest  aod 
duileit  comprehension,  have  been  repeatedly  stated  with  all 
the  strength  of  sound  reasoning  and  piercing  ridicule^  with* 
pat  making  the  slightest  impressionon  the  bulwarks  of  invete- 
rate prejudice,  fortified  by  blind  bigotry,  paltry  self-interest, 
and  the  cowardly  fear  of  change. 

Let  us  leave  this  ungrateful  subject,  and  present  our  rea* 
ders  with  a  few  more  extracts  from   Mr.  Scott,  which  will 
give  them  much  more  pleasure  than  any  strictures  of  ours  oa. 
•o  unfashionable  and  unpalatable  an  argument. 

The  two  parts  o^f '  the  Image  of  Ireland'  are  followed,  at 
the  title  page  expresses  it,  by  '  the  execrable  life  and  lament* 
able  death  of  Korie  Roge/  &c.  concerning  whom  Mr,  Scott 
has  collected  the  following  articles  of  information. 

^  Rorte,  or  Roderick  Oge  M^Mure,  whose  plundering  f^ats  and 
distresses  Derridk  here   com  me  mo  rales,  was  a  Leinster  chief,  who 
gave  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Being  distinguished  for  courage  and  ability,  and  thus  highly  qualU 
fied  to  be  a  leader  of  wood-kerne,  he  set  up  some  title  to  thecoun* 
ty  of  Kilkenny,  under  pretext  of  which  he  committed  every  sort  of 
violence.     In    December  1575,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
lUbmit  to  the  lord  dc^puty,  whom,  for  that  purpose,  he   attended 
in  the   cathedral  church  of  Kilkenny,  Sidney  endeavoured  to  exhort 
Kiro    to  a  better  course  of  living,  for  a  worse  than  that  he  already 
led  he  could  hardly  chuse,  and  dismissed  him  upon  promise  of  fair 
amendment,  but  under  a  threat,  that  if  he  ever  again  acted  upon 
that  aspiring  imagination  of  having  a  title  to  the  county,  hie  should 
lose  land  and  life.     But  in  a  month  or  tw(»   after  his   submission, 
Itorie  Oge   again  assumed  arms,  and   with  bis  kinsman,  Cormac 
Mac  Cormac  O'Connor,  burned  the   town,  of  Naas,  consisting  of 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  houses  to   the   ground.     The  Chronicle  uf 
Holinshed  described  him  as  sitting  in  state  on  the  market-cross  du- 
ring the  conflagration,  while  his  followers  ran  through  the  town  liko 
madmen,  setting  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  houses.      To  revenge  this 
outrage,  and  his  other  acts  of  insolence,  the  lord  deputy  pursued 
him  so  closely,  and  assailed  him  so  frequently,  that,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  never  was  rebel  better  followed.  YetRofieOge,  by  per- 
fonal  activity,  and  the  favour  of  his  friends  and  countrymen  in  Lein* 
Ster,   and   its  frontiers,  evaded   every  attempt  to  secure    bis   per- 
tfon.     '  Touching  the  rebel  Rorie   Oge,  and  his  complices,*  says 
the  lord  deputy,  in    a  letter   to   the   council,  Mt  is   strange  thsc 
tbe  prosecution  of  him,   having  been  so    fervent,    his  escapes  so 
beyond  all   opinion,  the   execution  so  bloody,    by  cutting  of  his 
company  from  five   hundred   to  fifty  men,  which  are  now  all  his 
remain  at  the  uttermost  y  these  also   distressed  by  lacke  of  victu* 
als,  nor  darinjg   to  abyde   in   any  place  of  the  Irish   counties,  nor 
the  borders  adjoining,  no  not  so  long  scarce  as  they  may   relieve 
themselves  with  one  meal's  meat ;  that  neverthf Uss  thev'  find  favoc 
C*it,Rbv.  Vol.  l7>Jw/y,  1809,  T 
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I(ilkennyi  and  dp  some  outrages  without  Lue  or  cry,  or  any  i^ 
lowing  of  any  other  person  in  effect,  than  of  the  English  soldiers  jn 
your  majesty's  army,  which  have  and  do  so  hunt  him,  as  there  is. 
small  opinion  conceived  of  his  continuance  in  any  ability  to  do  hurt/ 
The  rebel  chief,  thus  reduced  to  utter  extremity,  shortly  after  feU 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  followers  of  the  earl  of  Upper  Ossory^  an  Irish 
nobleman,  of  which  the  lord  deputy  sends  the  following  account  ta 
the  council,in  a  letter  dated  1  July  1578,  *This  da}-,  in  the  mornings 
word  was  brought  me  eft  he  killing  of  the  rebel  Rorie'  Oge  Omoore^ 
who,  although  sondrie  times  before  he  hath  been  so  hotly  pursued, 
and  so  hardly  sett  to,  as  leaving  targett,  skull,  sword,  mantle,  and 
aH,  he  bath  escaped  beyond  all  expectation,  either  by  swiftncibsof 
Iris  footmapsbip,  or  ehe  rather  (if  it  be  lawful  so  to  deem)  by  soe* 
eery  or  enchantment ;  for  nere  wretch  berng  ftojiong  and*  earnestly 
f^llvwed,  hath  continued  on  foot  so  long;  yet  now  in  the  end  he  is 
c6aiiced  by  a.  devise  of  his  own  he  laid  to  enlrapp  others  (as  it  ia 
given  forth)  into  the  hands  of  them  he  sought  to  betray,  which  was 
on  this  sort :  On  the  29th  of  June,  Rorie  put  forth  a  spiall'  which 
he  had  framed  up  for  that  purpose,  to  go  to  my  lord  of  Upper  Os- 
spry,  to  tell  bira  as  it  were  by  way  of  great  friendship  and  secre- 
sv,  that  Rorie  had  been  of  late  in  tlie  county  of  Kilkenny,  ant([ 
there  had  taken  a  great  prey  and  spoil  of  pots,pans,pewter,uapperyj^ 
and  Ttnen,  and  store  of  other  household  stnfr,and  implements,  which 
easily  he  might  come  by ;  and^witfa  all  bazard,Rorie  and  all  his  com- 
pany, (which  he  pretended  were  but  few  in  number),  so  that  h» 
would  attempt  the  matter  boldly  with  a  mean  force :  for,  sayetb 
he,  if  you  come  with  many,  you  will  be  discovered,  and  then  thf 
enterprise  will  quayl.  My 'lord  of  Upper  Ossory,  neither  fully  be* 
lieving  the  report  of  this  companion,  nor  yet  altogether  mistrusting 
bim,  put  himself  in  a  readiness  to  follow  th^  occasion  that  was  pr^^ 
sented  :  and  coming  near  the  place  where  the  bait  was  laid  (as  it 
should  seem)  to  have  entrapped  him,  he  sent  thirty  of  his  men  into 
the  woods  to  search  the  rebel,  and  he  himself  staid  with  cerfain 
horsemen,  and  shot  in  tjie  plains,  to  attend  the  issue  of  thismaiter^ 
an<l,  if  need  were,  to  rescue  his  men  he  had  set  at  work.  This 
company  were  no  sooner  entered  the  woods,  but  the  rebel  shewed 
hidaself  with  a  few  in  number,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-four 
persons,  the  rest  being  in  ambush  :  being  of  opinion  that  he  car-' 
ried  that  fame  and  estimation  among  the  Irishrie  for  his  valnr^  as' 
Tib  kerne  durst  venter  upon  him,  if  they  once  saw  his  presence  i 
wherein  he  found  himself  very  much  deceived.  For,  at  first  vievfc, 
the  lord  of  Upper  Ossory's  kerne  gave  the  first  charge  upon  him, 
aiid  at  their  rencounter  one  of  them  lieht  upon  him,  ami 
thrust  him  suddenly  through  the  body  with  bis  sword,  which'  waji 
DO  sooner  done  but  two  or  three  "more  likewise  hacked  upon  him  at ' 
o^ce,  and  gave  him  such  mortal  vh)unds  uS  down  he  f«  11 :  and  tWs 
was  the  end  of  ihi^'rank  rebel,  the  last  day  of  June  in  the  morniiig, 
who,  by  the  maintenance  of  his  neighbours,  and  supplj'  of  aid   and 

relief  of  some  of  his  friendly  l)orderers,  which  he  wanted  not  lu 

...  ,  ..       -    •  -      .  •  •    ,    -  •       .•.•■'>,.•      -s*.    :■  ;•; 
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tb^  time  of  bis  stecemOetj  kad  so  long  continuance,  to  llie  chargjr 
of  her  majesty  and  the  disquiet  of  the  state.  The  renaios  be  haCb 
kik  afif  not  many,  &c.Asc«dcc/  '     ' 

The  other  celebrated  rebel  mentiorted  in  the  title  page  un- 
dcT  the  name  of  '  Thi/rlagke  Leonaght,  the  great  O'Neate 
0f  Ireland/  is  also  deserving  of  commentoration  as  much  a$ 
Rorie  Roge  ;  and  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  thought  to  extend 
this  article  furiber  than  is  right,  if  we  add  to  our  former  ex- 
tracts the  account  given  by  Sidney  of  that  leader's  sabmis* 
•ion, 

*  Q'Neak,  here  mentioned/  says  Mr.  Scotf»  '  was  distingtli shed- 
by  the  rteme  rf  Tirlough   Leioeagh.     He«occe«ded  to  the  title  of 
the  CNexle  upon  tbe  death  of  his  cousin  Shan<»,  who  exercised   all ' 
the  aathority  of  a  king,  or  rather  tyrant  o(  Ulster.      At  length,  her 
coming  odious  even  to  the  native  Irish  chief**,  they  solicited  Sir  Hen- 
ry Sidney,  in  1565,  to  march  against  him.     Sbane  0*Neale^  being 
liiffea^ed,  fled  for  shelter  to  a   body' of  the  Hebridean  Scots,  who 
ware  then  ia  Ireland  in  a  character  somewhat  between  invaders  and ' 
sottlsers^     O'Neale  was  at  first  courteously  received;  but,-  in  their 
caps,  changing  to  reenll  to  m^emory  an  ancient  feud,  in  which   O*  ' 
Neale  had  slain  on«  of  their  brothers,  Alister  Oge,  Surly  Buy,  and 
other  Highlanders,  fell  upon  him,  and  cut  him  to  pieced  with  d^eir 
ybroad-swofds.     Tirlough  Leinea^h  then,  by  the  Irish  tanistry  law, 
Aycceededto  the  chieftainship^  ami  continued  lor  scime  time  in   re- 
bVilioQ  against  the   lord    deputy.     £«rly,  however,  in  November  ^ 
1>6'<,    htf  was   so  closely  pressed^  by  O'Donnel,    IVrOuire,    lbs  . 
l|i;;hUnd  Scots  of  Clandebay,  apd  other  enemies,  that  ha  th&ugbl 
t9  inake  submission  to  Sidney,  but  not  in  such  humble  sort  as  coiiidii' 
bi;  accepted  of.     In  1576,  the  lord  deputy  went  as  far  as  Newry,  Xff 
hnve  a  personal  interview  with  0*Neale,  who  nevertheless  made  ex^j, 
cases,  and  came  not  to  the  meeting,  being  deterred  by  the  artifi-*. 
ceiJ  of  his  wifo,  who  was  a  Scotch  Flighlander  or  Isleswoman,  and  ari 
enemy  tf>  the  English.     But  in  the  following  year,  in  the  mouth  of 
August,  either  this  evil  counsellor  was  divorced,  or  else  had  chang- 
ed btrnote;  for  Sidney  gives  the  following  account  of  the  absolute 
and  unconditional   submission  of  TirloUgh  Leineagh  O'Neale,  at 
Newriet — 'And  during  the  time  of  my  abode  there,  Tirlough  Lei- 
neagh came  unto  me  in  bumble  and  dutiful  manner,  shewing   such 
tokertsof  obedience,  andloyaliie,  as  greater  could. not  be  found  iu 
^a  subject^  (far  above  his  training,)  offering  to  do  such  service  up- 
on the  Scots,  or  any  oilber^,  where  I  sht^uki  direct  him,  as  the  like 
offer  hatb  not  been  made  unto  me  by  any  of  hia  sort,  since  my  go- 
vet;nment.     And  his  simple,  aiki  ^Uin  manner  of  proceeding   was 
such^  as  coming  thither  chiefly  to  »(»ek  justice  at  ra^y  bitiids,  «ud  re- 
drevk  of  such  injuries  as  had  been  <  iVred  him.;  he  exhibited  his  peti- 
tioas  in  writing,  whereiU)  and  in  all  the  rest  of  bis  proceedings,    I 
found  him  so  conformable  to  reason,  «nd  jk>  yielding  to  order,  as 
grtHter  ronfocmify  I  have  not  found,  at  any  time,  in  any  Irishman* 
Ht  remained   with  ma   there  iK^me  |«w  day^   whila  his    causes 
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were  in  hand^  without  hostage,  pledge,  or  protection  ;  and  in  the* 
•nd  delivered  me  a  lettec,  addres&ed  to  yo^r  majesty  fiocn  htm,  and 
besought  me  that  I  wouli  accompany  the  same,  with  my  coromenda* 
tions  to  your  hlghlle^9:  vbich,  in  troth,  madam,  I  think  he  haiCh  ^ 
very  well  deserved.  His  petitions  be  to  be  created  into  some  d&* . 
ere*' of  honour,  and  that  his  son  may  be  made  a  baron,  and  he .  to , 
^ave  some  enieriainment  and  slipenT  from  your  majesty,  such  as 
you  shall  ih  nk  him  worthy  of,  to  inhaUe  him  the  better  to  serve 
against  tlie  Scot  or  an)  other  rebel,  where  he  shall  be  directed  by 
the  governor.  And  for  belter  pn)of  of  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  he 
hath  since  his  departing  from  me,  made  a  journey,  upon  the  Scota 
and  killed  §orIey  &>ys*  son  and  his  brother,  so  that  I  am  ta  cravt 
your  majesty  to  answer  a  resolution  for  him.  And  for  this  order 
of  obedience,  and  dutiiul  manner  of  proceeding,  I  hutnbty  beseec^ 
your  majesty  to  bestow  a  garment  upon  him>asa  token  of  your  far 
vour.' 

*  We  know  not  whetlierthe  lady  of  O'Neale  rcceired  the  promised 
^  garment/  or  what  other  mode  was  used  to  keep  the  chief  to  his 
obedience :  but  it  is  evident  that  Tirlough  Leineagh  never  rebelled  , 
againbt  the  4^ppty^  hut  lived  and  died  in  union  with  the  English,  aild 
.onlv  indulged  his  miliary  inclinations  by  warring  upon  the  Scota 
who  had  slaiu  his  predecessor  Shane  O'Neale.' 

Injustice  to  the  roemory  of  Mr.  Derrick^of  whose  poetical 
talenta  we  fear  our  slight  aotice  of  tlieni  is  calculated  to 
4fiv«  our  readers  aD  UDfavourable  impression,  we  shall  insert 
the  begin QJog  stanzas  of  this  division  o(  his  work>  in  which* 
aoiidat  much  of  the  affectation  of  the  age,there  is  some  of  the 
-true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  a  harmony  of  numbers  equal  to 
Sj^enser'fi.  More  of  the  same  nature  may  doubtless  be 
discovered  by  a  patient  reader  in  other  parts  of  the  poem* 

*  If  sillie  beasts,  long  pent  in  drooping  stale. 
Or  if  the  harte,  sore  pmcht  with  Shilling  cold, 
Ko  mervaile,  joyes  to  see  the  summer  fate, 

'  Through  which  the-plantes,  kept  down  in  massie  hpld. 

Their  fragrant  sentes  and  beauties  may  unfeld ; 
Or  if  the  larke,  when  clouds  are  past  away, 
'  Te  deum  sings  to  see  the  sunnie  day  ; 

.■    ,  ■    *  Why  should  not  man,  the  highest  firmament 

Whose  thoughts  did  pierce,  where  Jove  resplendent  sit, 
.    '    '    Whose  outward  shape  the  same  doth  represent, 
*     ..        As  next  extend  for  his  forecasting  wit,  ^ 

To  whom  atone  he  only  doth  commit 
The  vastall  world,  with  ruledom  of  the  same.  '^; 

»       The  fish  in  seas,  aad  beasts  on  land  to  tame. 

,     .  _        :  '  '  ■       '      -.-it) 

*  Rejoice,  I  say,  unbound  from  thousahd'caiitv    '  c     ;     >^ 
From^  grief  of  mind,  with  sorrows  overprest, 
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Fiom  sighing  sobf,  far  fetcht  with  trrUihg  tears. 
From  heaps  of  cares,  closed  iip  in  panting  breast,,  '     * 

From  every  thing  that  might  gainsay  his  rest, 
And  now  in  place  and  st<*ad  of  such  annoy^ 
/      To  reap  at  f\j}\  his  long-expected  joy  ?'     "  ' 

The  only  other,  additional  tract  for  the  insertion  of  which 
in  ibis  collection,  thanks  are  in  our  opinion  justly  due  to  Mr, 
Scott,  is  that  (which  we  have  before-mentioned)  of 'The 
Actions  of  the  Low  Countries.'  Written  bjf  Sir  Roger  PTitr 
Kitnn,  Knight.  Printed  by  Humphrey  Lownes,  for  Matthew 
Lownes^  16I8/  a  most  interesting  paper,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  the  events  which  it  illustrates  or  to  the 
character  of  him  who  composed  it.  Our  limits  will  aot  ad* 
mit  of  oar  entering  into  an  examinatioo  of  the  tract  itself 
which  (of  course)  admits  of  no  abridgment  :  and  we  shaU 
content  ourselves^  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on  the  last;, 
with  presenting  to  our  readers  Mr.  Scott's  introductory  ob- 
servations. 

,  *  Antbnoy  a- Wood  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  thegal» 
lant  author  of  this  tract  :— *  Roger  Williams,  Son  of  Thomas  Wil- 
liams of  Penrose,  in  Monmouthshire,  by  Eleanor  his  tvife,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Vaugfaan^  knight,  was  born  in  that  county,  of  a  fa^ 
4Bily  rather  ancient  than  wealthy,  and  bein]^  from  his  childhood 
more  given  fo  military  than  scbolastical  matters,  yet  for  form's  saVe 
he  WHS  sent  to  the  university  ;  hut  to  what  house  therein^  unless  Id 
Brasennose,  whereof  one  of  both  these  names^anda  WeUhman^wasa 
sttiifent  in  1554,  I  Itnow  not.  Soon  after  he  left  Oxford,  be  became 
a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  ran  through  all  thd  de- 
^ees  of  military  offices,  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and  fielgie 
wars,  and  might  have  been  sided  with  the  best  of  those  times^  if  h|s 
discretion  could  have  but  well  tempered  his  hot  furious  valour, 
which  was  the  reason  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would  not  commie  any 
place  or  employment  of  great  trust  to  his  pare.  In  1586,  he  had  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  was  then'  beloved  of 
all  his  soldiers,  and  so  much  noted  for  his  martial  prowess,  that 
he  went  beyond  the  commendation  of  the  panegyric. 

*  Sir  Roger  Williams  gave  many  diMinguished  marks  of  his  courage 
diiring  the  wars  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1581f  when 
Captain  Thomas,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  challenged  Ge- 
neral morris  to  single  combat,  Williams,  then  his  lieutenant,  ac* 
cepted  the  defiance  in  room  of  the  general,  who  could  not  do  so  by 
the  law  of  arms.  Aftf  r  a  trial  of  skill,  in  front  of  both  the  armies, 
the  champions,  like  Hector  and  Ajax,  parted  friends,  without  a 
wound  on  either  side,  and  after  they  had  drank  a  hearty  cup  toge- 
ther, in  1586,*  our  military  annalist  w^is  engaged  on  a  much  more 
dts|)erRte  .service,  having,  while  the  prince  of  Parma's  army  was 
hesieging  Vci^^p^  vadertaken  the  daring  exploit  of  breaking  through 
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the  CAetiiy'i  cftmp  M  siidnigbU     His  c«^ili|iMii«m  in  cfAi^and  wfti 
Skenk,  a  FriesUnder*     They  cut  their  way  to  tlie  princess  own  tent» 
ioL  t()e  centre  of  tha  eiK;«jmpment;  but*  being  out- niinWred,  were 
compelled  to  retreat,    though    wit})  high  como^endatiun  ^of  their 
courage.     In  IS'pi,  Sir  R.  Williams  had  the  hpoo«r  Co    serve  with 
General   Morris,  in  the  auxiliary  army   sent  by    Elizabeth    to  aid 
Henry  IV.  again<(t  the  Leaguers,  and   secetved  high  praise    from 
that  monarch,  for  the  spirit  with  which  be  behaved  on  eeveral  occa^ 
sioQS,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Yvecourt.     But  his  conduct  wa$ 
not  always  so   unquestionable  as  his  Valour^  and  nore  than  once 
«>CCasioned  such  havoc  amonor  his  ^Uowers,  as  to  draw   down  t)if 
ceHeureof  Queen  ETisabeth,  an  opconomist  as  well  of  Uvetas^f 
iumey. 
.:^  Sir  Roger  WiKtanntV  death   is   thus  mentioned   by  Camden ; 
•  Tbc^ery  ^mdc  month  (Dec.  1595.)    died  Sir  Roger  Williams,^ 
Icnigbt,  a^i  MTeUh  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Penrose,  Monjpoutiishire:  ^ 
^fi  firH  tried  bis  fortaue  in  the  army  under  the  duke  of  AWa ;  and 
aXterwai^ds^  having  obtained  a  full  and  conypiete  experience  of  the 
ar^s  and  discipline  of  war,  be  was  perhaps  no  way  inferior  to  the 
best  soldiers  of  that  age,  could   he  have  put   bounds  to  his  courage, 
which  ran  away  with  his  conduct  and  discretion.     It  was  undoubt* 
edly  by  a    jsiogular  excellence  in  him,  that  be  %vas  capable,  upon 
the  bare  stock  of  es^perience^  without  tbe  least  stock  ni  learning  of 
education,  ofwriting'a  most  exquisite  and  judieiotis  history  ot  the 
Low  Country  war8,in  which  be  was  an  actor,an(l  of  maintaining,  as 
"be  did,  in  an  admirable  book  oi^  that  subject,    the  art  of  fighting!, 
as  it  is  ftow  practised^  against  that  which  mm  in  former  ages,  to  the^ 
great  mortification  o£  the  antiquated  admirers  of  bows  and  arrows*. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  attended  at  his  funeral,    which  was  solemnized 
at  St»  Paul's,  besides  as  many  officers  of  the  araoy  as  weretliea  in 
town. 

^  Mo  apology  is  necessary  for  th«  insertion  of  this  scarce  piece 
among  the  Somers'  tracts.  It  is  not  only ae^riouii  record  ofimpot'- 
tant  events,  by  an  eye-witness  and  actor,  but  cUifns  peculiar  autho* 
rity  from  the  blunt  manly  style  in  whicb  the  old  warrior  details^  not 
his  successes  only,  but  tbe  blunders,  disco aciAtuj-es,  and  even  pa4. 
^  Dies,  with  which  hm  warfare  was  ciiequerejd.  Tberr  is  alao  a  hu<r 
liD^roiji^  9imj?licity,.  mih  vbich  he  ireqM^ntly  adktiowledgas  that  his 
own  opinion  leaned  to  the  worse,  or  mn^  imprudent  counseL  In. 
j^%\Tty  .these  commentaries  present  a  su^ular  picture  of  the  man, 
tjje .vviy,, and  the, ag^/    ,. 

•  lAH  thi's.and  yet  more,  is  justly  due  to  the  tmct  before  us, 
^h\fAs  h  one  of  the  moat  natural,  unaffected,  and  iuterestiag 
iftttiioll-sor  the  lime  that  we  have  ever  read j^  its».oftly  fautl 
beiiS*g  that  it  breaks  off  abruptly  while  the  reader  is  eujoying 
thfe  full  spirit  of  tbe  narrative.  It  conolndes  witb  tbe  q^vs&i^ 
,  throw  of  the  Spanish  fleet  aent  to  relief  Middteburgh ,  toob 
after  the  appotntmeni  oif  .Rfjqaisaenjr  to  the  government  <>f 
iRe  Ia>w  Coumetesi  ia  wbii^ii  eo^ag^ii»etitttii^f}e^ipaJli»4it''^. 
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ftsgerWiiiianbshiiMelf  Wad  present  o»  bdard  t!ie  ^p^iill^ 
admiral.     The  character  of '  a  soldier  of  fortttflfc/U  bard^ 
ly  known  in  these  days,,  when  it  seems  a  little  singifldr  that  a 
ftrave  English  captain  after  serving  on   the  side  of  the  plt?- 
tf-iots  for  a  considerable  time  wifch  no  little  glory,,  should  ap* 
pear  at  a  subsequent  period  enlisted  in  the  carse  of  the  3paf 
niards.     But,  as  he  says,  he  happened  to  be  traveling/  and. 
was  loath  to  return  to  England  without  seeing  sometbtag;.^ 
besides  which,  '  in  those  days  there  was  no  dispute  betwist 
ber  majestie  and   the  Spanish   king,  lo  his  knowledge.    A> 
soldier  of  fortune  was,  like  tbe  Italian  Condaltieri,  ready  ttt 
draw  his  sword  in  any  cause,  for  the  sake  of  practice  ;'^aA: 
be  was  fnore  than  honourable,  who   withheld  himself  from 
employing  it  in  direct  opposition  to  his  natural  government, 
Mr.  Scott's  notes  and  illustrations  are  many  of  them  veiy 
useful,  and  most  of  them  Entertaining;  nor  in   general  can 
iaoU  be  found  with  hiin  on  the  score  of  authority.    But  he 
IS  sometimes  unaccountably  careless  and  inattentive,  proba- 
biy  from  the  multitude  of  labours  in  which  he  is  always  im*  . 
mersed.     For  instance,  speaking  of  '  John   Vowell,  aiiem 
Hooker,  of  Exeter,'  author  of  a  tract  entitled   '  the  olde 
and  auncient  order  of  keeping  of  the   Parliament  in  £ag* 
land,' (which  being  extracted  from  Holinsbed's  Chronicles.  ^ 
might,  for  the  reason  we  before  assigned  with  respect  to  anop 
tfaer -pi^ce  from  the  same  souroe,  have  been  With  great -pvo^^ 
priety  omitted  in  the  present  collection),  he  says« 

^  Hooker  translated  Giraki  Barry's  Hittory  of  (he  Conquest  of 

Ireland,  and  was  hence  enabled  to  add  to  Holinshed's  labours,.  ^  the 
&ttf^p4y  of  tbe  Irish  chronicle,  oouttaued  from  the  death  9f  Qenry 
Vlil.  1646,  until  the  year  1586/ 

Now  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Scott  does  not  know  Girald 
^Bafry,  and  Giraldus  Cambreasis  to  be  the  sam£  person,  or 
not  know  that  Giraldus  Cambreasis  was  a   contemporary 
of  Henry  Me  second,  and  consequently  that  no  writings  of    . 
bis  could  have  enabled  Mr.  Vowcll  Hooker  to  compile  a  his- 
tory of  transactions  subsequent  to  Henry  the  eighth  f    TTha 
truth  is  that  four  distinct  tracts  are  comprised  in   tbe   Irish 
parr  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles.     !•  The  history  of  the  can- 
quest  ot   Ireland,   by  Giraldus  Cambreosis,    translated  ^bjiE 
Hooker.—?.  ''  The  processe  of  Irish   affaires  (beginning 
where  Giraldus  Cambrensis  did  end,)  *  by  Philip Fiatsbury, 
down  to    l.'iJO,  and   by    Henry  of  ,JVlarlborough>    down  to 
15pj^'-«3,  '  A  continuation  of  the  Chronicljes,'  comprising^ 
thiQ  jeijin^o^.lIcDry   the  eighth,  by  Stani.h^r8t.— 4.  '  The 
Slippy  ojjhc  Irish  CAfowic^'  from  tjie  deatliof  Henry  ,th« 
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^giub»  to  48  EUs:   bjf  JoAn    FomeU,  aliu$  Hookir^  of^ 
fUpef  Ejeteff  Genikma9i.  ^ 

.   inonevery  esteoiial,  tboogb  nol  very  digniBed,  braocK 

.^f  ^edilorial  duty,.  Ji4r.    Scott  bat  laid  himself  open,    w# 
Ihink,  tojusi  and  severe  censure.     So  far  from  beiog  at  the 
pains  ip.amend  those  nuoaerous  and  gross  errors  of  the  pcesf 
which  already  disfigured  the  cpllectibo,  be  hassaffered  tbeia 
.lo.  remain  untouched,  and,   we  suspect,   has  Dot  guarded 
a§aiost  the  occurrence  of  many  more  to  be  added  to  ihe 
nuuaber  of  the  former.    This  is  too  bad,  and  not  justifiable 
.  BPf  excusable  upon  any  pretext  of  reverence  for  antiquity  Qt 
.  unwiHingnesi  to  alter  the  ancient  text,  the  usual  pleas  tor  edi« 
tpru&l  idleoess.    The  orthography  of  vrordsAD  editor  is  per* 
baps  bound  not  to  meddle  with — bijt  we  are  not  complaiu^iig 
of  this.  - 

Wie  certainly  do  not  object  to  Mr*  Scott,  '  as  a  personal 
disqualificatioa  for  his  present  task/  that  '  his  name  baa 
been  prefixed  to  worksof  a  lighter  and  more  popular  .iia»» 
Ante.*  This  is  an  idea  which  we  are  convinced  he  baa  no 
seed  to  deprecate  in  any  well-informed  or  unprejodteied 
man.  But  if  he  makes  use  of  his  poetical  f.^me  as  an  ex* 
cuse  for  hanging  over  serious  business  with  less  attention  tbaa 
isusoally  required  of  a  dealer  in  simple  prose,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  say  that  we  shall  always  treat,  as  two  distinct  per* 
aonagesj  the  author  of  Marmion,  and  the  editor  of  Somera' 
tracts* 


Aft.  V.^^dnnah  of  Great  Britain ;  from  the  Ascennon  of 
GtorgellL  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.    In  three  Folw^ei. 
-    pp.  i 409.     1/.  7«.     O^tell.    1807. 

AN  accurate,  circumstantial,  and  impartial  history  of  the 
present  rei^n  can  hardly  be  expected  for  fifty  years  lo  cwne. 
When  the  several  actors  in   the  scene  have  gone   to  tiieir 
*  long  home,'  whenthedifferent  faclibns  which  have  aspired 
to  the  government  have  cei?sed,  and  the  passions  which  Ihey 
bave  excited  arc  extinct,  then  may  we  expect  that  the  Whole 
truth  wiy  be  spoken;  that  events  will  be   referred  to  Iheir 
true  causes;  ihat  the  characters  of  men  will  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, and  that  praise  or  censure  will  be  equitably  bestowed.^ 
M9^y  secret  memoifs,  which  will   throw  considerable  light 
on  the  most  important  trapsactions,  are  }et  deposited  ill  the 
pojt.>folios  of  the  various  actors  in  tbe  political  scene,  not  to 
*    be  produced  till  the  writers  are  dead,  or  till  the  court  to 
'  whrcb  ibey  relate^  ia  people!  with  new  oceuj^ania. 
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^' VB8  MMbriM  of  tfte  present  rd]^  which  Kftv%  yet  iit>P^ed; 
are  little  more  than  an  epitome  of  what  has  bee^n  prevtoiM)^ 
detailed  In'  the  newspapers.  These  '  Ann«1«  of  Great  Bri- 
tain/ do  not  appear  in  general  to  have  been  compiled  firooi 
itibre  aothentic  sources  of  mfbrmation  ;  bnl  the  execntloa 
i^ems  to  be  the  work  of  an  able  and  impartial  mind.  Tfa)t 
h  more  than  we  can  say  of  ms^ny  similar  produet'lonif. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracihg  events  to  their  vemole 
causes^have  deduced  many  of  the  transactions  of  the  present 
reign  from  the  edncntion  which  his  majesty  received  when 
pwnee  of  Wales.  That  education  is  said  to  have  been  sucJi 
as  to  attach  his  majesty  to  a  certain  set  of  mf'n,  and  a  ^rtiiiii 
set  of  print  iples  for  which  he  has  ever  since  retained  his 
-original  predilection. 

*     •  Trederic,  the  former  prince  of  Wales,  bad  unfortimatHy  been 

at  variance  with  the  ministers  and  poUtijCs  of  his  father,  dorii^  ^e 

-'whole coarse  of  the   late  reign:  in  eoaiiequ^nce,  however,  of.dia 

^  coaiifioa  of  the  .whIgs,  after  Sir  Robert  Waipoh:'^  mignatioo*  rfha- 

:   prtace  was  thrown  tiiu  of  their  interest  into  that  of  thtVtorh^.  .  It 

-.  becanje,  therefore,  a  struggle  between  those  oi^<>sing« prt-iies,  w^en 

i   George,  prjnco  of  Wales,  succeeded]  to  the  title  of  hi*  father^  i|ii^er 

.-:  the  influence   of   which    the  heir  itpp'irent    should   be   educated. 

I   Upon  the  death  of  prince  Frederic,  that  charge  bad  been  intrusied 

to  lord  Htircourtjas  governor,  and   to   the  bish'>p   of   Norwich,  as 

preceptor.     Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stone,  bmther  of  the  primate  of 

that  name,  and  Mr.  Scott,  were  recoro mended  as  sub-goverivnr  and 

preceptor. 

*Whtiethe  prince  cotttinucd  under  the  tuitioii  of  tlrese  genfttffn^n,ai 

Leicester  house,;i  p«rt\  w  as  said  to  have  been  secretly  formed.of  which 

•    the  names  and  history  are  but  obscurely  known,  and  of  whicfiT,  ehhff 

'  1h>ra  want  of  authority  to  establish  thepro<^sontsinflurnceydr  froia 

delicacy  iu  making  free  mention  of  persons  related  to    the  reigiung 

severeign,  much  and  curious  inf>rmation  is  yet  n  quired*     The 

princess  dowager  was  supposed  to  be  ctmaected  with  this  mysterious 

cabal.     Lord  Bute,  a  nobleman  of  great  assiduity  and  accomplish* 

.  nients,  who  bad  been  lord  of  the  bed-chamber   to  the  late  prince, 

.   held  undoubtedly  a  high  place  in  the  princess's  favour:  he  was  evi« 

dently  preferred  to  the  less  courteous  bihhop  of  Norwich,  and  to 

the  prpud  and  unHccommoduing  lord  Harcuurt.      I^hese  men  com* 

plained  of  their  declining  influence  at  Leicester  housc,and  predicted 

disastrous  consequences  to  the  nation  from  the    books,  the  prihcU 

pies,  the  persons,  and  the  conversation,  by  which   the   mind  of  the 

heir  apparent  was  exposed  to  be  biassed.*    It  was   to   the  duke  of 

Newcastle  that  his  lordship  and  the  biihop  directed  their  first  com* 

'plaints  of  this  noxiom  inSuence  at  Leicester  house,  h^pini;  ttiat  th« 

'  Pdhamss  asone  of  the  greatest  whig  families  in  the  kin^dem,  would 

vJisiist  ih«mhi  repelKng  it.    The  Feihams,  howevcry^did  nol«t  first 

iaterfaae^:  But  the  dukv .  of  >  B^^d^  after  the  bishop's.  «id  his 
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.  lor^ahip's  fMignalion  of  tkeir  re^clive  tniitot  Attajbkad,  i»  jhMiQ' 

^     debMe,  those  persons  by  wbom  ike  lurking  principles  of  arhit/^fy 
-gOvernn)€iit  were^aid  to  be  infused  inXo  the  prince's  mind» 

'  Mr.  Stone,  the  sub-governor,  and  Mr.  Murray,  afterwarcjs 
lord  Mansfield,  of  principles  and  politics  perfectly  congenial  with 
Stone,  were  the  persons  charged  in  the  duke's  motion  wiih  beitig 
Jacobites,  and  with  inculcating  jacobitical  doctrines.  Scott,'  th*e 
sub-p receptor,  and  Cresset,  the  princess  dowager's  secretary,  shared 
in  the  same  imputation.  But  the  motion  being  over-ruled  by  the 
opposition  ofjthe  Pelhams,  who  in  this  afftiir  were  said  to  be  blind  'to 

•  the  rise  of  that  secret  influence  which  they  and  other  whigs  ha(<  afre^- 
ivards  so  much  cause  to  lament,  all  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  •f 
the  party  of  Leicester  house,  and  lord  Waldegrave  and  the  bishop 
M  Peterborough  succeeded  to  lord  Harcourt  aiMl  his  colleague. 
Stone,  Murray,  end  lord  Bute,  though  not  ostensibly,  were  confi* 
dentially  in*union«  Lord  Bath,  and  other  supple  statesmen,  were 
admitted  by  the  last  intotlmt  inner  cabinet,which,in  process  of  time, 
uaift  accused  of  ever»raliug  the  measuies  of  the.  nation  ;  for  lord 
Bute  was  known  to  coincide  with  lord  Bath  in  this  political  opinioo, 

*  that  official  men  were  (he  servants  of  the  executive  power,  and  npt 
that  power  itself.' 

*  Threie  years  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  known  to 
regret  his  former  supineness,  in  neglecting  the  rising  influence  ef 
the  party  at  Leicester  house.  Both  the  duke  and  lord  chancellor 
tiftpdwicke  avowed  that  their  wiih  was  now  to  get  possession  of  tie 
prissct^  As  if  awakened  from  a  fatal  lethargy,  they  found  themselves 
duped  by  the  very  men*  who  owed  their  places  at  Leicester  house 
lojthc  Pelhftra  family's  reoommendation.  But  although  they  in* 
vited  his  royal  highness  to  change  his  residence,  offering  him  a 
suite  of  apartmentiwat  St.  James's  and  Kensington  palaces,  their 
eautiob  was  too  late  to  xeinuv«  ih«  established  intimacy  and  con$* 
<ksice  of  a  tory  favourite.  .  "iPhe  blossom  was  off,  .and  the  fruit  was 
•at.' 

The  »total  change  of  men,  add  of  measures,  which  took 
place  at  the  coiumeDcement  of  the  present  reign,  is  at  least 
a  proof  that. the  political  priociples  and  views  of  the  nevr 
uiooarch,  w^re  diiferent  from  those  of  bis  predibcessor. 
One  of  the  first  a<!t8  of  our  present  gracious  sovereign  wa« 
the'dismiisioQ  of  Mr,  iiegge  the  fneud  of  Mr.  Pitt,  froa;i 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ai^d  the  appoint** 
ment  of  lord  Bute  to  the  secretaryship  of  state,  which  was 
resigned  by  lord  Holdernes^ie.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  lord  Temple  . 
relinquished  their  seats  in  the  cabinet  on  the  9th  of  October 
1761.'  M^PntsOon  lo^n^ered  the  sublimrtyof  his  charac- 
ter in  pnblic  estf matron,  by  accepting  a  pension  and  a  title. 
The  office  which  had  been  held  bjr  Mr.  Pitt  was  transferrt^d 


♦  Stone  «ii^  Seettj*  ;«>»•'.:. 
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tb  Ave  eirrl  of  Egtemonl,  a  mai^  of  m6re  pllatrey  thaw  kit 
ptedecessor.  I^rd  Boie  is  stiid  industrioiisly  to  have  inftiaed 
into  ihc  royal  mind^  an  opinion  that  a  king  of  this  country^ 
might  rule  the  nation  by  whatever  minister  he  chose,  with- 
out the  support  either  of  the  leading  aristocracy,  or  of  the 
people.  Thoae  who  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  dif* 
ferent  administrations  which  have  been  appointed  during  th6 
present  reign,  b*ave  thought  that  this  sentiment  has,  ever 
since  the  year  1760,  been  the  favourite  principle.  For,  during 
a  period  of  near  fifty  ye»rs,  we  shall  find  (hat  those  admi- 
nistrations have  always  been  of  the  longest  duration,  and 
most  favoured  by  the  smiles  oF  the  court,which  have  been^at 
tbesait^  time,  obnoxious  to  the  most  antient  and  respectable 
families  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  But  those  admi- 
nistrations which  have  been  decidedly  supported  by  the  popti- 
lar  voice,  and  of  which  some  of  tlie  great  families,  to  whose 
ancestors  the  house  of  Hanover  is  indebted  for  the  throne, 
have  formed  a  part,  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  a  very 
Dnwelcome  admission  into  the  cabinet;  and  the  first  favour*^ 
able  opportunity  is  thought  to  have  been  cheerfully  embraced* 
*for  their  expulsion. 

Hence,  as  the  men  and  the  measures  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  difierent  administrations  during. the  last  half  century 
fa  a  ve  been  adverse  both  to  the  sentiments  of  the  antient  - 
aristocracy  and  of  the  people  ;  a  substitute  has  most  dilt» 
gently  been  sought  for  thft  natural  support,  in  the  extension 
of  INFLUENCE.  This  influence  has  indeed  been  soprodigi* 
ously  increased,  and  by  such  a  complicated  variety  of  means 
been  so  diffused  through  all  the  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries 
erf  l4je  state,  that  the  very  life  of  the  body  polkic,  is  supposed 
ta  be  identified  with  the  continuance.  But  at  length  we 
:  seem  to  have  arrived  at  this  perilous  alternative,  tvhen'  the 
state  must  either  put  an  end  to  this  ioflueoce,  or  when  tbia 
influence  will  put  an  end  to  the  state, 

[q  1763,  lord  Bute  became  not  only  the  actual,  bwt  th*. 
ostensible  prime  minister  by  the  resignation  of  the  dufce  a£ 
Mevvcastle^  wiio  found  himself  only  a  cypher  in  tb.«€ubin«U 

*  A  pensJon  was  offered  to  the  aged  duke  ;  he  replied  that  since 
his  seTvices  were  no  longer  useful  to  the  state,  be  was  delermined 
^never  to  be  a  burthen  to  it/  •   ,       » 

.  Lord  Bute  in  vaip  ^odeavoared  la  exemplify  birowa  coonv  ' 
ttW  to  U)£  (iovere^Qy  and  to  prove  that  a  miatster^  who  po9« 
seaeestU^  favour  of  the  crown ^  may  despise  that  of  the 
peopl^.  Thai  influence  whi<*h  has  sin<te  formed  an  efficient 
shitM  toraity  adminmrartOn,  bowever  inoapabte,  had  nof 
then  been  so  widely  extended,  nw  so  firmly  e^tablisbed  at 
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it  I1118  b^n  in  laUr  timet.  Id  176a,  ^  to  the  astonwhineiitf 
of  ftil,  the  eftrt  of  Bute  sadcbnly  resignml  bis  place  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury^  and  retired  from  public.  busioesA/  The 
real  reason  of  this  retiremeachai,  not  yet  beensatUfactorilj 
explained  ;  and  perhaps  the  secret  motive  has  not  yet  beea 
dfTulgtd*  If  the  cause  which  has  been  assigned  by  Mr. 
Adolphus.  ID  bis  history  of  this  reign,be  true^he  resignation 
of  this  nobleman,  who  still  possessed  the  favour  of  his .  sove* 
lei'iiii  most  have  been  occasioned  by  some  consciousness  of 
the  latent  hostility  of  bis  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and  the 
dcead  of  being  abandoned  by  treachery  to  the  popular  re« 
•entment* 

..  Tiieboooarable  George  Grenville  succeeded  to  the  office' 
of  lord  Bote.  It  was  during  the  administration  of  this 
gentlemen  that  the  question  of  general  warrants  was  so 
warmly  agitated,  and  thai  the  impolitic  attempt  was  made 
to  tax  Amerii*a  under  the  form  of  a  stamp-act,  which  fmalljF 
kd.io  the  total  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  do* 
niiiioQ  of  the  mother  country.  The  administration  of  Mr. 
G.  Grenville  was  of  short  continuance.  It  had.  excited  the 
resentment  of  lord  Bute,  who  was  at  this  time  generally  sup- 
jj^osed  to  be  the  secret  mover  of  the  political  machine. 
After  this,  several  negociations  were  set  on  foot  with  Mr^. 
Pitt  and  lord  Temple,  for  the  formation  of  anew  mini8try,bnt( 
which  had  not  at  that  time  a  favouittble  termtoation.  Hie 
lusjesty  at  last  gave  full  power  to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Cum«» 
berland  to  select  what  persons  he  chose  as  the  members  of 
tlie  cabinet.  - 

^Tbe  fluke  of  Newcastle,  the  marquis  of  Rockiagfaatn,  and  theif 

friends,  tboegbt  it  their  duty  to  accept  of  bis  royal  highnes&'s  invita-^ 

Cion.     The  duke  of  Grafton  and  general  Conway  arere  made  sfcre* 

tafiesof  stale,  tba  management  of  the  house  of  coaunons  b^ng  in* 

trusted  to.  the  latter.     Mr.  Dowdeswell   was  named  chancellor  o( 

the  excbe quer,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  lord4ieutenant  of  Ireland,^ 

4s  the  leading  members  of  this  cabinet  were  avowedly  men  af  whi||^ 

prtncrples,  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  expected  to  flow  in  upon 

tfaem.     One  of  their -first  acts  was  t6>  bestow  a  peerage  upon  th^  I^^M** 

chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a  strenuous  friend  of  liberty,  Who,' 

to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  receWed  that  dignity  ^y  the 

title  of  lord  Camden.     Unfortunately  for  the  new  miQiiiryy  t^..^us^ 

trious  character  to  whom  they  owed  their  nomiaation  ^onti^ued  bf&(' 

for  a  short  time  to  aid  them  with  bis  influence  and  advice.     1m  less 

than  four  roonibs after  their  appointment  th«  duke  of  Cumberland^ 

^SjCttt  off  by  A  sudden  death..   The  country  deplored  bis  loss  as  a^ 

l^^ral  n^iiifortupe ;    for  in  politics  his  royal  highness  was  a  tfirm 

supporter  of  those  pure^principles  upon  which  his  family  bad  aSOead^ 

std  the  throh?.     His  patriotism  was  sincere.     In  military  faraa  be 

was  oue  uf  those  commahiclers to  whose  abilftiasfoftena.aeeintd  not. 
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fbhaVe  dotie  jttstfce,  b^vitig  seidonrfavottred  him  with  victory  j  Ter 
Attjong  judges  of  military  tnerit^  he  was  held  in  high  esteem^  his 
la Icaits  having  been  canspiciit>os  in  many  instances,  where  he  had  ta 
^onii)at  with  superior  number^  and  to  save  himself  m  disastrous 

ttrcttmstarices/ 

.  .   •  '  ■  •    .  •  * 

The  marquis  of   Rocfcingham  and  bis  associalet>  wMb 
sippear  to  have  been  men  of  the  best^nlentioiii,  ttadvcQciafalk 
to  a  plan  for  conciliating  America  ;  but   whielt;  aohapprl]!^ 
was  only  a  haJf -measure,  and  Iik^  most  ha^ mtitmrmfnximXjt 
failed  of  its  end.     It  left  more  itkwill  remaioifig  tiiati  il^ 
appeased;  an<J  it  added  the  feeling  of  coniempl  to  that  t>F 
i^sentment.     It  was  proposed  to  withdraw  the  tax  bat   ta 
rfetain  the  principle:  to  assert  the  right,  but,  fof  the  present/ 
to  abandon   the  exercise.      In    the  inflamed  and  irritable 
alate  of  the  colonies  nothing  could  be   more   unwise*     Tbif 
indecisive  proceeding  excited  the  severe  aaimad^er^ioii  s^ 
Mr.  Pitt.     We  shall  quote  a  part  of  his  speech  00 .the  00* 
casion,  because  it  includes  a  predictiah  rotative  ip  a  certaifli 
deqayed  part  of  the  canstitotioD,  which  is  not  ev«Q- jret.ttHM 
likely  to  be  realized.  .  :     •  .  fs 

^The  distinction  between  taxation  and  iegi!>iation  is  esscQtiatlj 
necessary  to  liberty.    The  crown  and  the  peers  areeqwally  legislative' 
powers  with  the  coa^mons.     If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple  legidi^. 
HOHy  thtt peers  have  rights  iu  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves.;  rigl^ts 
whiigh  ibeyvrMl  claim,  \vhich  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  princf- 
|]e  WQ  he  supported  by  power.     There  is  an  idea  In'some,  ihat  th^ 
colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  the  house,     t  would  frtm  knoi^, 
by  whp^  an  American  is  represented  here.     Is  he  represented  by  a 
ItnigliC  of    the  shire  inany  country  in  this  kingdom?,   Would  to 
dod  that  respectable  representation  was   augmented  to  a  ^re^ief 
number.     Or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  reprtf^ 
sentati?e  of  a  borough  :  of  a' borough  which,  perhaps,  its  own  i^pr^ 
^ntuiivcs   never  saw?  Thisis  what  is  call^ed  the  rotteii  part  of  the 
constitution.   'It  cannot  continue  a  century.     Ifit  doe^,nut^i;ppi^ 
ifcrust  be  amputated.    The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  Ameri9f  .^ 
fn  this,  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  thai  ever  entered  into  tbQ  he«Mi .. 
o^any  man ;  it  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation*'    ^ 

v^The  whig  ministry  of  lord  Rockingham,  though  compnosed* 
of  many  moat  respectable  characters,,  was  of  short  duration.  • 
Ifce  re]>eal  of  the  stamp-act  is  said  to  have,  beep  particularly 

tiiagreeable  to  the  siovereign  and   the  faction   which  y^^ 
eadedbylord  Bute. 

<  The  dissolution  of  Iprd  Rockingham's  mjinbtry  was  begun  by 
llbfr  fkfect»9n  of  its  own  principal  members.  Mr.  Conway  coincict 
tag  with  Mr.  Pill  ia  his  views  respeiciing  American  i)olitics,  joined 
Jbiii  With  aU  bis^influettQ^v  The  ^uke  of  Oraftpn  resigned  his  office  . 
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efttate-secretftty^qn  finding  Mr.  Pitt's  ftssisttnce  positively  refased 
to  the  support  of  tb«  pHrty.  His  attachment  to  the  great  com* 
n^oner  ke  avowed  publickly  in  the  house  of  lonls,  declaring  that 
^be  bad  no  objection  to' the  persons  or  the  measures  of  the  minister! 
lie  had  recently  acted  with,  but  thatlie  thought  they  wanted  strength^ 
mnd  efficiency  to  command  success.  He  knew  but  one  man  who 
oould  give  them  that  strength  and  solidify,  (meaning  Mr.  Ktt)  » 
ikmk  uadeif  httn  he  shoald  be  willing  to  s^rve  in  any  capacity,  not 
qoly  at  a  g^eval  officer,  bu.t  as  a  pioneer,  and  would  take  up  m 
flfMidt  and  «i  anittHck.^  The  prosf^t'Cl  of  a  new  adniiniseration  deter* 
rad  «f«i  the ;iCiuidi dates  fcfr  puUlc  employments  from  accepting 
tiiem  in  the  present  crisis,  for  fear  of  being  splvdiiy  dismissed  from, 
the  falling  ministry,  and  exciu^ied  from  a  share  in  that  which  was 
la  rise  on  ity  ruii>s.  Of  ibis  number  were,  lord  Egremont,  who  refused 
titf  seals  resigned  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  lord  Hifrdwicke^  who, 
on  their  being  next  offered  to  him,  alike  declined  them. 

*  In  consequence  of  lord  Northington's  n'egociarion,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
iatrolliicedMo  the  krtig  at,  Richmond.     His  majesty's  expression  was,: 
tfcatha  put  himself  entirely  into  hish^nds.     Aftera  coi>ference  with 
the  chancellor,  and  some  trrrnngefnents  with  his  faithful  friend  gene*' 
ral  Conwi^jflhe  intended  minister  in^ted  bis  brother  :lord  Templa 
to  see  him  at  North  end,  Hampstead,  as  his  health  woald  not  permit 
hfm  to  come  to  town.    His  lordship  went,  and  Mr.  Pitt  acquainted 
^hSm,tbat  his  maj^st)'  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  send  for  him^ 
t6  form  an  admmisrratfon  ;  aaid  as  he  rhought  his  lordship   Indis-. 
p«nsable,heh{id  desired  his  majesty  to  seft'd  for  him,  and  put  him 
at  thehoad  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he.  himseTf  would  rak6  the  post" 
of  privy  se^l.     He  then  produced  a  list  of  persons  whose  entrance " 
into  office  he  said  was  necessary,  and  not  to  t^  altered.     Lord  Tern-' 
plercpKed,  that  he  had  indeed  had  the  honour  6f  waiting  onl  his 
majesty^  but  had    not  understood    that   Mi.    Pitt    wais    to     bar 
Qhsohtte  master ;  if  he  had,  he  should   not  have  given  himself  tha^' 
trouble  of  the  present  visit'.     Having  the  prospect  o^  his  brother 
George  Grenville's  support  in  the  intended  cabinet,  (although  edt- 
cluded  from  all  enjoy mi^nt  of  oflice),  at\d  deeming  an  union  of  op- 
posing interests  the  best  basis' that  could  be  laid  for  a  powerful  sys-* 
lem  of  administration,  he  remonstrated  against  Mr.  Pitt's  assuming 
superior  difctation,  and  urged  his  claims  to  an    entire  equality  with 
hkih  in  officfal  rahk^  and  the  distribution/^f  places.  Mr.  Pitt  asked  hiit 
lordship  who  were  the  persons  whorb  fie  intended  for  Cabin\etempioy- 
iii»nts?Lord  Temple  proposed  lord  Lyttleton  for  the  privy  scal.This 
cficeMv.  Pitt  had  already  taken  for  himsdf.  Hislordbhip  then  men- 
tionedihe  post  ot  lord  president.     Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  presidency  waa 
engaged^  but  offered   to  give  him  a  pension,  which  the  other  nject-  ^ 
ed»     On  the  mention  of  a  secretary  of  state,  their  opinions  diff/red  " 
so  widely  {Mr.  Pjtt  insisting  on  the  continuance  of  General -Conway  * 
iaoil^e,  and  the  admi^tKucQQf  lord  Sbolburpe^  circumsiancesineoiv^  ' 
sistent  with  the  reception  of  lord  Gower  to  thiit  o$ce«    which  l^fdfi 
Teiuple  proposed)  that  the  ronference   ended   without  hope  of    re- 
ncxral^  aud.  svhh  racip^rocal  marks  of  displeasmtt  i^etween  thesa 
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iUustriout.l^rotlierS)  «W^  political  and  pfivatf  (rtendaiiip  bad  aa 
long  continued  »tedfiaa|  and  sincere^  .  Mr.  Pitt  having  ma^e  choica 
of  theoifica  of  privy  seal,  for  himself^  was  necessarily  created  a 
Beer.  General  Conway  was  contioaed  in  his  post  of  state-secretary  ^  ' 
the  management  of  the  bouse  of  commons  was  given  to  Mr.  Towns* 
bend  ;  ^nd  lord  Granby  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army^  AU 
though  popular  throughout  tha  bulk  of  the  nation,  from  lus  high 
^lents  afid  approved  intesrity^  Mn  Pitt  was  far  from  being  beloved 
i^y  many  of  his  own  principles  in  politics^  owing  to  that  unyieltlinf^ 
^haughtiness  which  conscious  superiority  gave  to  his  languaj^  and 
manners,  \yith  a  generous^  yet  an  arrogant  (emper,  (rendered 
ijritable  perhaps  by  the  long  continuance  of  sickness)*  he  w«sun<» 
%ble  to  consummate  by  per&onai  influ^ce  that  command  over  th* 
public  mind  which  his  genius  procured  to  bum.  His  ofiers  in  form* 
ing  a  new  cabinet^  to  those  whom  he  wished  to  partake  of  his  em*. 
ployments,  weieponvejed  in  such. proud  terms  as  seemed  topcovoke^^ 
though  unintentionally,  the  necessity  of  a  refusal.  He  waited  upon 
ford  RocltinghAtn,  wiiB  a  view  to  eoalesca  aU  the  whfgs-  cap^blffof 
being  admitted  intoodce ;  but  bis  lordship  was  not  to  ba  raaoodladl, 
and  refused  to  See  his  visitor  although  at  home.'  •  •  . 

'  In  this  administration,  which    was  formed  by   Mr.  l^itt^. 
who  was  now  called  up  to  the  Uotite  of  peers,  under  the  title- 
of  lord  Chatham,  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  i&ad'e   first  loi^ 
of  th^  treasury,  lord  Catn den  lord  chancellor,  C,  Towoaba^d^ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The  popularity  which   kird 
"  Chatham  still  retained  was  only  a  small  remnant  of  what  he. 
enjoyed  in  his  first  administration.     Few  men  ever  posseified; 
more  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  be  di^in  theprogresf 
of  his  parliameotary  career,  and  as  he  was  originally  a  com'-* 
moner  without  greater  splendid  connections^  he  was  indebU 
ed  for  the  authority  which  he  acquired  almost  solely  to   l^iC 
exalted  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  talents  and  in«; 
iegrUy.     The  administration,  which  he  had   conlriboted   to 
form  in  176(),  experienced  a  powerful  oppositioDi  ^d   vari- 
oua  expedients  were  employed  to  give  it  solidity  and  strengths. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  mater.iak  which  coaI4, 
Hot  well  be   brought   to  cohere;  and  after  several  partial  < 
,  ehanges,  il  may  be  said  to  have  been    finally  di^Holvaii  iti^; 
177^;  when  lord  North  was  mide  first  lord  of  the  treaaory  im 
the  place  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. — ^The violent  and  animated 
discussions  which  occurred  respeclrng  the  Middlesex  elec^ 
fion^aod  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the   House  olF 
Commons,  in  the  case  of  iVlr.  Wiikes^  coniribuled  notalUtld  - 
to  the«lowQfall  of  the  ministry.      J^he  following  tfemarki  of 
ibe  author  on  the  persecution  of  Mr.  W^ilkes  evince   good  ' 
at)d  moderation. 


^\  Mr,  Wilkes's  popularity  was  founded  on  persecution,  and  U     * 
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eoiisrqumtly  gttned  grouncf  by  eir«ry  iiarsli  tiid  bottite  measure  of! 
I^overnmeot.  Hail  they  %uff  red  him  quietly  to  Uke  his  seat  in  pat'* 
fiament,  his  opposition  it!  that  ptace,  haviog  no  mobs  nor  publie 
•nimosity  to  support  jt«  would  halre  sunk  into  inhigmficanre  ;  but  by 
taking  him  into  custody,  after  bis  election,  the\  instituted  a  contest 
betwet^n  the  king  and  his  8ubj(*cts,  highly  unfortunate  for  the  popu« 
larity  of  a  sovereign.  It  counteracted  the  natural  affection  whick 
Ei.J;lishmcn  bear  to  their  common  head,  b>  the  jt^alousy  which  itf 
was  impossible  ibr^y  shoul  i  not  feel  at  seeing  their  dearest  ri'ghts  iii 
danger  of  invasion.  In  sprte  of  all  Mr,  Wilkes's  profligacy,  and 
admitting  that  his  talents  were  over-rated  by  his  friends  and  sup* 
porters,  as  well  as  by  the  very  importance  attached  to  them  through 
the  false  seal  of  government,  the  agitation  of  several  questions  con« 
nected  with  his  cause  was  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  calling 
forth  resistance  to  illegal  stretches  of  power,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
that  Englishmen  will  never  behold  without  indrgnation.' 

Ill  the  year  1770  the  livery  of  London  remonstrated  againsi 
the  deciiioD  of  the   Hoiue  of  Commonly  in  the  case  of  the  - 
Middlesex  election,  with  a  freedom   and   spirit  which  bavd 
npt  often  been  employed  in  addressing  the  sovereign.    They 

^  affirmed,  that  parliament,  in  overthrowing  the  elective  rights  of  the 
subject,  in  a  recent  instance,  bad  assumed  a  power  more  illegal  and 
ruinous  than  the  levying  of  ^hip  money  by  Charles  I.  or  the  dispensing 
ppwer  exercised  by  James  11.  In  a  strain  of  exaggeration  that 
even  exceeded  this  assertion,  they  declared,  that  having  forfeited 
authority,  by  an  over  exertion  of  it^  the  bouse  of  commons  had 
ceased  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  conclusion,  they 
prayed  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  removal  of 
the  king's  evil  ministers  from  his  councils.  An  audience  being 
granted,  to  receive  this  remonstrance,  which  was  attended  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  common  faall,  tba 
Common  serjeant  was  overcome  by  the  presence  of  the  royal  per* 
ionage,  to  whom  its  contents  appeared  so  disrespectful,  and  could 
not  fead  ft  out ;  but  the  common  clerk,  without  embafrassmeutf 
relieved  him  from  that  duty.  The  king  returniid  for  answer,  thas 
although  ever  ready  to  hearken  to  all  the  grievances  of  bis  people^ 
he  could  not  hear  the  present  petition  without  painful  regret  thai 
bis  subjects  should  address  him  in  terms  so  unconstitutional;  that 
U  was  his  aim  and  resolution,  in  government,  to  abstain  fmm  all 

Jfiolation  of  those  powers  of  the  constiti^tion  which  had  been  reposfK) 
n  other  hands ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  adhering  to  such  a  priaci* 
pie  of  conduct  that  he  could  hope  for  a  steady  and  affectionate  Ipy* 
ally  from  hi^  people.* 

When  Lord  Chatham  in  a  subsequent  debate  in  th#  honso 
had  adverted  to  this  remonstranceof  the  livery,  whom  he 
mentioned   with   great  respect,  he  perceived  a  sneer  upon  . 
fotpe  fapes  amopg  the  peers.  V       * 
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*  Let  me  tell  you/  s^id  he,  '  my  lords,  though  I  have  the  honour* 
to  suit!  thrs  house,  as  apdrerbf  the  realm^,  ooiftcidifig  With  thc^e 
boRest  citi2<*n!i  in  opinion,  I  am  proud  af  the  honmir  of  a^aocittting, 
tny  name  with  theirs;  and  let  me  tell  the  iioblest  of  yo^i  al),  it 
Uruuld  be  an  honour  to  you*  The  livery  of  Lonion,  my  lords,  wer* 
respectable  long  before  the  reformation.  The  lord  mayor,  of  Lon* 
lloii  was  a  principal  among  ihe  'twenty-five.baron^  who  received 
Ihagna  charta  from  king  John;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  conn 
aidered  to  have  a  principal  wright  in  all  the  affairs  of  govi^rument-/ 
How  have  these  respectable  men  been  treated.  They  have  been 
seat  away  sore  afflicted  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and  reprimand^- 
«d  for  pursuing  their  lawful  rights.' 

*  Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  third  address  was  pre* 
tented  to  the  king  by  the  city  of  Lr)ndon,  in  which  they  lamented 
the  heavydisp!ea!iureof  his  majesty,  under  which  they  had  fallen  by 
a  free  expression  of  their  sentiments  in  a  late  petition  and  -remon^ 
3trance,  and  renewing  their  prayer  for  the  dissolution  of  the  prp- 
^ent  parliament.  His  majesty's  answer,was^  that  he  should  have, 
been  Wanting  to  the  publicj  as, to  himself,  if  he  had  not  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  their  late  address :  that  he  should  i(l  deserve  to 
be  considered  the  Ather  of  his  people  could  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
pxevailed  upoji  to  make  luch  an  use  of  his  prerogative  as  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests,  aad  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  th^ 
kingdom.  The  lord  mayor^  Beckford,  a  mauof  undaunted  spirityder 
tnanded  leave  to  answer  the Jcing. In  the  momentary  ConfusiorifwhicU 

.  t^kis  demand  occasioned,  permission  was  granted ;  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind  and  fluency  of  language  he  delivered  an  address^ 
Concluding  with  the  following  words :«— ^  Permit  me,  sire,  farther 
to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endea'- 
vqur,  by  false  insinuations  and  .suggestions,  to  alienate  y  ur  majes- 
ty^ii. affections  from  your  loyal  subjects,  in  general,  is  an  enemy  to 
ypiir  majesty's^  person  an4  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and 
a  betrayeJT  of  our  happy  constitution/ 

The  feflectioDS  which' the  author  oieikes  on  a  petition 
ivbich  waa  presented  to  the  House  of  Cotntnoris  ia  \71^j 
sigi^ed  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  clergy  naen  of  tb^ 
cbuccb  of  Eogiand^  and  by  variotis  other  respectable  indivi* 
daaii,  praying  for  a  relief  from  subscription  to  the  thirty-^  : 
nine  articled;  are  highly  judicious;  and  evince  a  ref}ectiti{[;  ' 
and  enlightened  mind. 

^Sir  WilHam  Merdith  proposed,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  seconde<}» 
the  motion;  it  was  ably  supported,  by  Wedderburn,  sir  Qeot^ 
6avilie,  Dunning,  gawbridge,  and  other  distinguished  speakers  in  Mie 
minority.  Among  its  opposers,  although  upon  different  grountia^^  . 
were  Burke^  lord  Noith^  aiid  Mr.  Fox.  The  movers  of  the  bill 
•aid,  that  a  happy  opportunity  was  now  offered  of  opening  a  door 
lor  the  dissenters,  through  which,  it  was  probable/  that  moU  of  ^ 
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tlcm  wDuld  enter,  and  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  cliurcli* 
The  htgh>churcbmen  expressed  alarm  at  this  proposal,  as  tending  to 
subvert  the  very  foundation  of  established  religion*  They  denied 
that  parliament,  in  alt  their  legislative  authority,  or  the  king,  com- 
patibly with  his  coronation  oath,  cculd  anywise  alter  the,  articles 
of  the  national  faith.  As  a  personal  argument  asiuinstthe  petition-* 
irs,  it  was  alleged,  that  .subscription  being  a  voluntary  act,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  complain  of  violence  being  offered  to  their  con- 
science^;  their  benefices  had  not  been  forced  upon  them,. and  they 
were  ever  at  liberty  to  resign,  to  tranquillize  their  scruples,  should 
•*ny  supervene.  There  is  a^  wretched  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  a 
fallacy,  in  this  mode  >»f  arguing,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  All 
political  evils  might  be  glossed  over  with  the  same  apology;  since^ 
even  in  despotic  countries,  the  power  is  often  left  to  the  miserable 

.'  inhabitants,  of  creephig  out  of  theit  native  place  to  seek  refugd 
dsewhere  ;  it  is  left  to  them  to  creep  out  of  existence  itself^if  they 
iSnd  it  intolerable;  but  does  this  alleviate  or  sanction  the  injustice 
iinder  which  they  groan  ?  When  applied  to  the  clergy,  this  princi* 
pie  is  cruel,  no  less  than  grossly  impolitic.  The  church  being  erect- 
ed into  an  incorporate  .monopoly^  whose  charter  is  a  creed,  the 
meaning  of  which  even  its  preachers  can  scarcely  explain,  far  lest 
reconcile  Its  Contradictions;  the  honest  friend  of  religion  is  either 
precluded  frorb  entering  into  it  at  all,  t^r  khould  he  have  embraced 
it  in  early  years,  is  placed  between  the  cruel  alternalives  of  inctir- 
Tiiig  beggary,  or  propagating  error.     The  hypocrite,  on  the  other 

.  liand,  who  can  disguise  his  opinions,  and  the  sot  who  has  no  opinion 
nt  all,  remain  as  the  candidates  for  honour  and  promotion.  For,  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  two  men  cannot  be  found  whose  thoughts^ 
if  they  think  at  all,  have  not  sonic  thRracteristic  difference.     In 

•  religious  speculations,  there  must  be  at  hrast  an  equal  variety  of 
belief^;  and  whosoever  frames  a  specific  creed  for  men  to  subscribe^ 
must  either  trepan  their  consciences  or  their  understandings,  most 
generally  {he  former.  Of  all  the  thous^ind  individuals  who  sigtf  the 
ihirty-nine  articles,  is  it  credible  that  a  hundredth  part  believe  every 
article  of  what  they  sign  ?  if  one  grain  of  allowance  be  made  for 

,  mental  reservatiou,  it  is  perjury  in  the  clearest  sense,  whatever  gloss- 
may  be  thrown  over  it  by  use  and  accommodation*  The  members  of 
epposition,«s  well  as  those  of  administration,  were  divided  upoA  thift 
question.     It  was  negatived,  however,  by  a  great  majority.' 

Lord  North,  who  bad  carried  his  measures  by  Iftrge  and 
decided  majorities  since  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  was  twice  left  in  a  miiiority  in  the  session  of  178Qr 
once  o^n  the  6th  of  April  in  that  year,  when  Ihe  ever  memo- 
Table  resolution  was  passed/that  the  '  influence  of  ihe'crowa 
had  increased,. was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished/ 
•If,  at  this  important  juncture,  an  illness  of  the  speaker  had 
not  happened,  which  catisf rf  an  unusual  recejjs,.  and  gave  tWfc 
nwaiiJler  time  to  practise  the  arts  of  corruption  on  the  des 
serters  fcom  bis  banners^  it  ia^probable  that  this  vole  would 
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fcave  been  followed  wimr  many  practical  reforms^  suited  to 
the  «pif}«  in  which  the  noble  resolution  was  conceived.  ^Bdt 
bow  trivial  are  the  circom^tances  which  often  frustrate'^ thje 
^ise^t'|)feiA! 

The  t\(>t$  ih  the  following  Jane,  served^  to  strengthen  the 
tandjolttie  government;  and  lord  North  tgok  advantage 
of  Ihe  sudden  effervescence  of  something  like  courtly  feeling 
to  dfssoiv^  the  f)arliament.  But  the  new  parliament  did  not 
prove  so  dHsequious  to  the  court  as  wai  expected  ;  And  ou 
the  2(Hh  ef  March  1782^  lord  North  declarsd  that  histpin^i- 
try  Was  at  an  end. 
*  .  ■  "/  • . ' 

VDuring  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  a  nev^  admibistratiorn 
.^^  foritoed,  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  the  nature  of  things  would  ad- 
mit, and  included  the  most  distinguisbed  personif(es  kmotkg  the  two 
great  parti^  wb^  divided  tb«  whig  interest :  (be  Rockingham:  par(f» 
tvhicH  borrowed  its  name  from  the  auspices  of  that  amiable'  nofble* 
man,  and  its  vigour  and  popularity  from  the  talents  of  Fox;  and 
that  other  party,  which, since  the  death  of  Chatham,  had  been  ac^ 
customed  to  regard  lord  Shelburne  as  their  political  leader.  Tfio 
marquis  6f  Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
the  ead  of  ShelJburnc  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state,  lord  Cam- 
denpresidentof  the  council,  the  duke  of  Graftoii  privy  seal,  lord 
Jehn  Gav«rtdit»h  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  adnlir'al  (now.  cfeatid 
lord)  Keppel  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  general  CifrMif 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces.  The  duk«  of  Richmond  was 
inijd%  master* general  of  theordhance,  lord  'fhurlovr  was  cohriffued 
lord  high  chancellor,  Mr.  Dunning  was  created  batfoa  AshbtiVtfS^, 
and  ap^nied  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  p^bWc 
measures  for  which  the  whig  administration  stipuFated  were  said  to  be, 
{>eace  with  America  ;  a  teform  in  the  expendttdre,  on  Mr.  Burke's 
plan  ;  .the  diminution  of  tbeiiTfltfehce  of  the  crown,  by  (he  eJCclil- 
fion  of  co«itractors  from  the  legislature,  anfd  of  revenu6  oflSters  frota 
Ibe  po««r  6(  voting  at  elections/  .        « 

This  administfation   was  of  short  continnance  j^ -bi^t  tlse 
good  which  they  did  du'ring  the  sliort  Onafe  hi   which  th*y 
were  in  officCxand  the  greater  good  ivhich  their  wisdom 
fciid  patriotism  projected,  and  which  they  certainly  would 
hrarre  carried  into  effect  if  opporinnity    had  bfeeVi  Afforded, 
fi2tfi^(  for  ever  cause  ns  to  regret  their  early  dlsmissidn  froAi 
jiower.    This  distnrfision  was  accelerated  by  tlie  prcrnatute 
-i^talth   of  the  marquis  of    RockinghainV.  whd  forniisd   iHe 
'^<?^treof  union  among  the  A'higs. '  t.oi'irl'Shelburhe  wasnow 
^.marfe  firstterd  of  ihelieasury  ;  airJ  Mr.  T'6^,  Mr'.*  Burke,Mr. 
;  Sheridan  ailrd  other  leaders  of  the  Rc9tkino^ftafri  party  festgtJ^d 
their  bi&cinlsilaation.s.     The  recogniiiori  of 'American  inde- 
pendence was  the  ostensible  reason  of  this  diyistbn  bet\Veda 
the  ittttesmen  who  had  atSted  together  under  the   banne1:» 
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of  tbemarqubof  Rockiogham;  but  the  real  reaarm  it  |iroM> 

1>atly  to  be  found  in  the  oislrust  which  was  enterlaioed  of- 
the  intenUoDB  of  lord  Shelburne.  The  admtnistratioQ  of  lord  ^ 
Shelburne  possessed  ooly  a  sort  of  ephemeral  life,but  it  lasted  - 
Jong  enough  for  the  conclusion  of  a  geheral  peace..  Oa  ' 
the  Slstof  Febrnary  17S3,  the  new,  minister  was  left  i«  »«- 
inioority  in  the  bouse  of  commons^  which  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  post.  This  victory  had  been  chiefly  obtained' 
by  a  coalition  which   had  lately  taken  place  between  the 

Crty  of  lord  North,  and  that  of  his  great  political  opponent 
r.  Fox*  This  ill-advised  measure  was  the  most  disaa- 
trous event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  ilr  teemed 
imthtbe  most  pernicious  consequences  to  himself  and  to 
bis  country,  it  blasted  the  blooming  fame  which  his  for- 
mer conduct  had  acquired;  it  shook  ^he  confidence  which 
i^as  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  patriotism  ;  and  finally 
it  had  a  fatal  influence  on  the  general  opinion  which  was 
entertained  of  the  probity  of  public  men.  It  lawered  the 
political  character  in  the  general  estimation^  and,  it  unfortu*  ' 
nately  prepared  the  way  for  the  almost  universal  contempt 
and  distrust  in  which  it  is  at  present  held. 

A  new  administration  was  established  on  the  Sd  of  April 
178S,  of  which  the  following  persons  formed  the  cabinet' 
vCQuncU.     ^ 

^  The  duke  of  l^ortland  first  commissioner  ef  the  treasury^  lord 
Kortb  secretjiry  of  state  for  the  home  department,  Mr.  Fox  secYe* 
tary  for  the  foreign  department,  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of 
the. exchequer:  lord  Keppel  as&umed  the  head  of  the  admlrahyt*^ 
lord  Stormont  was  made  president  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Gaar-  '' 
.lisle  privy  seal.  The  great  seal  was  put  into  commission.  Lord 
^Townshend  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance,  Mr.  Burke  pa^y* 
master-general,  and  Mr.  Charles  Town^hend  treasurer  of  the  navy; 
Mr,  Fitzpatrick  was  made  secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Wallace  attorney* 
'g^erat^arid  Mr*  l<«e  solicitor-general.  The  earl  of  Nortbingtoa 
aWcceeded  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.' 

«  :  The  proposed  India  bill  of  Mr.  Vox,  which  excited  a  vio-^^ 
]ent  ferment  in  the  country,  which  was  greatly  increaa- 
'  ed'by  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  late  coalition,  furnished' 
.  ihe  court  with  an  opportunity  to  terminate  tha  existence  of 
bjs  ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea^~ 
cnry  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  For  a  short  time 
iht  singular  phenomenon  was  exhibited  of  a  minister  bein^ 
in  a  minority^  and  yet  holding  his  place  in  contempt 
cil  the  decided  resolution  of  a  majority  in  parliament.  But 
Mr.  Pitt  was  supported  on  this  occasion  not  only  by  hia 
•WE  talents^  by  the  popnlarUy  wiuch  lit  8um$  to  have  j^f* 
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«»i««d?ki;A  btqoest  from  bis  father,  by  the  credit  wbicb  the 
p|)bteo«ga.ve.hiiii  for  a  larger  stock  of  patriotisui  than  htT 
ptissesiedf  but  by  tbeodnim  which <the  coalition  had  cast  ooT, 
hin  great  rivfil  Mr.Fox.-^Mr,  Pitt  presided  at  the  helm  Ul|- 
the  be^ioaiog  of  1801;^  when  his  place  was  sapplied  by  Mr** 
jydidgtoQ. 

The.adnikibtratioiiof  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  longest  which  baa 
been  seen  in  the  present  reign^  Its  effects  ^ili  long  be  felft 
by  those  who  pay  taxes^  but  its  real  character  will  proba<« 
biy  be  more  correctly  appreciated  by  posterity  than  by  the 
present  generation.  We  have  thns  exhibited  a  concise' 
view  of  the  different  administrations  that  preceded  th« 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  where  the  present  historj|^ 
ends.  This  is  not  the  place  to  calculate  how  much  the  diN 
fefent  administrations  have  added  to  the  burthens  of    the 

Seople  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  single  ministry  of  Mr.' 
^tt  made  a  greater  addition  to  the  national  debt,  thun  had 
been  ^o.e  by  all  hfs  predecessors  in  office  since  the  revolu* 
tion«  If  this  be  merit,  he  had  it  in  abundance ;  and  if  it  be 
not  inscribed  upon  his  tomti,it  will  never  cease  to  be  recorded 
in  tbe'histor^  of  this  country. 

We  have  already  isaid  that  these  Annals  are  impartially 
executed.  We  will  only  add  that  in  political  candour  arid 
adherence  to  truth,  as  far  as  the  writer  could  procure  informer 
tiun,  they  are  not  exceeded  by  any  similar  publication. 


Akt.  W.^^Lttters  of  the  Swedish  Court,  written  thiejlif  in . 
t/te  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  HI.  to  which  i$ 
iiddedan  Jppendix,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Awt$$im 
nationofihat  Monarch.  fVith  some  interesting  Anecdote$ 
of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  Vmt  of  the  Dukf 
of  Sudermania  and  the  present  King  of  .Sweden  to  tli^  /tiOk  l 
sian  Capital.  \2,fno.pp.  2812.  6s.  Cradock  aii<2  Joy .,  IQQSU.^ 

THE  editor  of  these  Letters  does  not  inform  sis  by  what 
iheans  they  ca,me  into  his  hands;  and  therefore  the  only 
proof  which  we  have  of  their  being'genuine  is  his  asaertion^ 
and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  internal  evidence. .  T«  the 
assertion  of  an  anonymous  individual^  unless  corroborated' 
by  circumsiancies^  but  little  attention  would  be  due  $^  but  it 
femains  to  be  seen  whether  the  letters  themselves >earry  witll. 
them  such  internal  marks  of  authenticity  as  ought  to  com-^ 
liiand  our  assent.«-i-Taking  these  letters  at  pres^t^  at  they 
are  said  to  be,  for  genuine  compesitious  of  the  parties^  we 
•hallptpceed  to  give  »  sk^ch  of  their  conteat*.        > 
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'  Xener  L  is  from  Sophia  Magdalent^  of  Deiimai^>wtti>  wwmr 
an^rriied  to  the  prioce  royal  of  Svedea  after  wards  ^Quilaimf 
Hi.  li  id  addressed,  sa  manir  of  ihe  other  ieUers  are.lo  her  si*^ 
Ur  princess  WHheliniiia  Carolina.  It  describes  her  first  ce^ 
cepiioo  at  the  Swedish  (CiDttrt.-«-«Thefiedskive  modesiy^  and 
trembling  delicacy  which  are  depicted  in  tHis  letter,  ssrteift 
Ibe  oauei^  to  iaterest  us  eaach  in  favour  of  the  writer.  The 
mother  of  the  prince  royal,  who  was  averse  from  tbenateti^ 
and  who  dreaded  either  the  presenee  of  a  riTa)  in  the  admi^ 
Bistration^  or  the  losa  of  her  infiaedce  jn  tiie  state,  received 
the  timid  stranger  with  a  coldness,  suspicion,  and  reserve^ 
which  deps^»^d  her  spirits,  and  increased  heir  embarrassment* 
•^Shelhus  di^pribes  her  first. in treduc tuns  to  the  prince: 

.  *  I  was  soon  ^fter  prekeutf^d  to  the  aiaiabl*}  prince  ;  l^ut  what  A 
diftfrence}  be  approached  me  with  the  most  ^ttractivf^  yet  re* 
.  spectfgj  aiid  gr^^jous  sweetness  of  address.  {  fear  I  did  not  receive 
hima&Iought  to  have  done;  rpy  foolish  baahfulnes^,  encreasei 
^^whathad  just  f^assed,  rendered  me  cold  aad  auk  ward ;  I  believe 
I  involuiitariiy  turned  my  head  when  the  prince  first  approached 
ine;  F  though t,when  I  could  Iookup,he  appeared  chagrined  andtur* 
prized.  Hijsmother  just  then  ca^t  upon  him  one  of  her  expressive 
jooks.^  ^ 

^  Letter  If;  is  from  the  same, in  which  she  depicts  the  prince 

in   very .  favourajble  colours ;  but  thinks  him  ceremonious 

and  reserved,  which  Aie  ascribes  to  the  malign  infiuence  of 

his  mother,  or  to  her  own  want  of  attractions.-^Leiter  III. 

^    contains  some  characterisjtip  traits, of  the  duke  of  .Suder- 

,  mania.  Letter  IV.  exhibits,  the  very  amiaMecharacter  of  the 

Countess  *Fersen,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  npu^ehold 

^  of  the  princess  royal.— Letter  V.  is  from  the  Countess  Ferseri  to 

her  daughter  the  Countess  Hoepken,  who  had  beea  mar- 

Iriedto  a  very  vicious  character,  from  whom  she  was  separa« 

'  ttd.  Some  of  the  sentiments  in  this  letter  are  sfcnsible,  piousj 

.and  impresi^Ye. 

*  ^Benol  diicouragcdj,my  child ;  there  is  no  Ifial  to' which-  k  (Chris- 
tian is  not  equal,  when  he  tiusts  not  in  his  own 'stt^ngtb  alone,  liii% 
4aily  looks  up  for  support  and  ttid  to  a  higher  power,  0nd  lArottS 
iimstlf  not  in  tie 'my  of  temptations.' 

-  i,  . — ..         :  (L. '.   . . 

VPecijliarJy  situated  as  you  now  arc,  my  loVf,  Hta.impomible  fdr 
'  you  to  adop(  ^  too  delicate  (;ircumspdCtion.i  T^is  caution  is,il 
know  unnecessary;  l>ut  t)^  anxious  jhofughts  of  a  nether  en^bcaoe. 
every  possible  exigf.ncy.  Do.  not  at  pLe^cat,  extpnd  y^M^ 
yisits  beyond  your  uncle's  house  ;  nor^^^l^ibit  your  strikifij;  .AgUiTa 
fn'any  place  of  public  amuiemeat.    A  wompkn's  ultipfia^  Ibs^ppioefs 
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Letkrso/ the  ^we^ish  Court 0  tfg^ 

^epemls  not  onl/ upon  ber  intrinsic  piuity  ;  but  upon  tbf  oosulljed 

whiteness  ofijor  fame*;  of  which,  there  should  never  be  si  quislioii. 
,Iii  this  respect,  how  great  a  difference  has  custom  madS^between  tho 
pexes  I'         * 

Letter  Vf.  is  written  by  Sophia  Magdalcna,  iiowprincesi 
royal  of  Sweden,  and  contains  some  good  refle?clions  on  the 
trials  of  affliction,  and  the  uses  of  adversity.  Letter  VIL  de- 
^ribes  the  three  daughters  of  the  Cou«iles»  Fersen,  who 
went  by^the  name  of  the  three  graces.  In  Letter^  Vllf.  and 
JX.jSophia  Magdalena  gives  an  account  of  the  benevolent^nd 
tnlighiened  Count  ScTieffer,  who  had  once  occupied  the  ^ 
important  post  of  governor  to  the  prince  royal. — In  Lelterl 
ii^.XI.  avd  XII.  Sophia  Magdalena  now  become  queen  of  . 
^weden,  furnishes  some  details  respecting  the  revolution, 
which"  Gusiavi^s  III,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
i77  U  ^fFv'cted  in  the  constitution  ^f  that  kingdom.  Thi» 
fevolulioii  abridged  thet,  power  of  the  nobles,  but  on  the 
whole  was  not  unfsjrourable  to  the  lower  orders,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  tlie  kingdom.  A  widely  diffused  / and 
powerful  aristocracy  is  equally  adverse  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  independence  of  the  sovereign.  That 
liionarch  is  most  truly  independent,  whose  throne  is  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  popular  freedom,  which  renders  his 
power  too  strong,  and  his  authority  too  general  tobeshakea 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  discontent  oF  particular  individuals, 
hdwever  elevated  by  station  or  aggrandized  by  wealth.  The 
king  of  Sweden  did  not  sufficienlly  regard  this  truth ;  or  whei^ 
be  had  the  opportunity,  he  would  have  made  larger  addi* 
tionsto  the  liberty  of  hissubjects,  and  thus  have  increased  th$ 
Stability  of  bis  throne,  and  probably  have  prevented  his  own 
fisna^sin^tjon.;  and,  by  limiting  the  power  of  his  successor, 
tiaye  prevented  the  fatal  necessity  which  occasioned  his  re* 
^cnt  dethronenjent.  . 

lietter  XII 1.  is  from  Count  Selieffer  who  Was  with  the 
kirig  in^FinUndi  to  Countess  Fcrsen,  in  which  he  begins  to  de- 
Velppe  the  cause  of  the  coldness  and  reserve  which  had  for 
tome  time  subsisted  l)etween  Gustavus  and  his  consort.  It 
seeins  that  the  letters  of  Sophia  Magdalena  had  been  copied 
before  they  \yere  sent  to  thie  king  by  one  of  her  female  at- 
tendants, who,  either  from  her  own  malicious  pi'opeasities^ 
oi;^from  compliance  with  t|ie  insidious  designs  of  the  aijeeD^ 
Igi^d  omit  tied  every  expression  of  esteem  and  love,  andf  sent 
f  qcb  epistlt^s  ^s  were  calculated  to  have^  chilling  influence 
on  the  sensations  of  her- spouse.  But  the  ddche&^of  Sudetr' 
ji^ania,  who  saspectefl^the  JGhach^i^atioos  which  were  carrying 
«Q  ogainal  the  fejicity  and.  tli^.cq^Jidi^njce  af  the  royal  pairj, 
couiiived  to  have  one  of  the  fl[ueeaV  letters  delivered  to  the 
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t^    '  Letters' o/^the  Swedish  Court. 

](ingj  without  haviog  previously  pussed  through  the  hands  of 
Aer  confidential  wuman,thetreacherv  usMadameHellenburgh* 
The  sl>'leoftiii8leUer,  so  different  in  expression  and  in  sen- 
timent from  tho9e  which  the  king  had  previously  rereived» 
ibe  tenderneas^sensibiiityjand  regard  which  it  breatbed»made 
a  powerful  unpression  on  the  mind  andtieart  of  the  soveieigo* 
When  his  m.ijesty  read  the  better  his  emotions  were  so 
violent  that  he  i^p^et  the  small  table^  at  whkh  he  was  sitting 

*  with  the  cbess«hoard,  and  king,  queen/  knights,  bishops,  and  pawns 
came  rutthng  about  our  htels.  Amuzeii  Ht  ihe  noise,and  uncon^cums 
of  tbecause,tbe  king  looki  d  for  a  moment  angry — seeming  to  mistrust 
bis  eyes;  he  caught  up  one  of  the  candles, extinguished  it  by  hisqutck 
motion,  and  cumplainuig  there  were  no  lights  in  the  lOom,  was 
proceeding  io  the  next  aphitment.:  meeting  young  Rosenstein- at  the 
door,  who  was  t»rmerly  page  to  the  queen,  he  appeared  touched  at 
the  sight  of  him,  turned,  and  paced  the  chBrnher-^accioentally  catch- 
ing a  bmile  of  surprise  upon  oui  ftces,  he  looked  very  grave ;  then 
^ing  his  e^es  again  on  the  letter,  with  the  most  animated  glow  of 
dtligbt,  **  1  shimld  he  tempted,  to  believe  that  the  queen  really  loves 
nie.''^  Young  Rose nstein,encou raged  by  a  gracious  regard  cast  upon 
bi'mai  that  momont,ventttred  to  say,  '*  did  yourm.jesty  never  know 
that  before  f^* 

^  TKe  king  answered,  with  a  serious  look,  that  he  had  so  many 
reasons  to  suppose  otherwise,  that  he  could  never  flatter  himself 
tfiat  he  was  so  bappy  as  to  posse»s  her  affection. 

*  *  If  your  m^^jesty  will  permit  me  to  proceed,  I  can,  I  trust,  re- 
move these  unwelcome  doubts.  From  my  own  observation,  and  from 
thtf  confidential  communication  of  a  relati*.n  in  constant  attendance 
upon  my  gracious  mistress,  I  will  pledgv  my  life  to  your  majesty  for 
ber  unceasing  and  tender  afft  ction. 

"*  The  king  m  his  transport  r  n.l  surprize  absolutely  hugged  the 
jioble  youth^  and  when  be  Could  speak,  assured  him  of  his  nover 
•failing  frit  ndship  and  protectit)n,  tears  running  down  his  face-— the 
f<^ling  w<is  catching  and  general*— my  amiable*  pupil,  overpowered^ 
Mired  hastily  to/his own  apasiment. 

^  After  some  t  me  he  as  hastily  called  for  writing  apparatus,  and 
not  long  after  requested  my  attendance. 

'*  There,*  said  he,  as  I  entered,  *  peruse  that,  my  worthy    friend, 

.    and  tell  meby  what  means  the  effusions  cfi his  heart  have    been  so 

long  kept  from  m»  ?*  The  letter    was    delicately   expressive   of  the 

.  mcst  tender    regard,    carelessly    written,    and  words   occasionally 

vcratc  hed  r  ver.     A  l*hought  struck  me — *  Is  not  this/  'said  I,  *  the' 

rfrst  e^jistle  my  prince  hftrf  received  in  the  queen's  own  hahd.* — 'Yes/ 

*— '  And  have  they  not  alv^ays  been  written  out  by  hef  confidenlilil 

*  woman— who  never  appeared  to  have  a  very  complacent  respect  for 

her  sovereign  ?' 

*  1  have  it,^  »aid  the  king/  rising  and  clapping  his  hand  to  bis 
forehead  ;»^*  leave  me,  1  must  write--let  a  courier  instantly  pvepare 
to  depart*' 
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<         ,^      Lejttm  tf  tke  Swtiuh  C^utt,        '      tfa 

^  Wethall  rM>w  quote  LetterXi  V.  from  the  queen  to  the  kiogt 
which  occasioned  the  happy  denouement,  which  we  hav« 
mentioDed  above. 

*  Ever  tenderly  anxious  for  the  health  and  safety  of  my  revered 
sovereign,  I  fenr  I  did  not  cordially  join  in  the  praisea  that  were  be* 
itowfd'  upon  lum  from  every  qaarter,  for  voluntarily  undertakings 
at  thjss»evere  and  dieary  Sfaion,the  dangerous  navigation  toFmland^ 
for  the  welfare  of  fais  kingdom,  the    bject  most  nt^arhis  hedrt.  ASas! 
a  siirh  obtrudes!    Why  are  not  bis  gl  ry  and  fame  my  just  and  most 
anxious  desire?  because  that  lo  be  able  occasi onntly  to  behold  hiip, 
sui  rounded  by  his  courtiers  and  friends  (are  they   not  synonymout 
ttrms?)  'Ii»«pensing  hi»  smiles   anid  favours,    each    contendi>«g   for 
a  wor  <  or  a  gUince,  is   more  grHiitying  to  my  pavtial  hearty  mnre 
lifceKSar>  to. my  happinessythan  t'  kearon\y  of  bis  exntted  patriotism* 
To  catch  a  f  w  broKen  sentences  ot  hi»  tnt'  Uigeni  and   briihant  dis*- 
coufrte  is  more  s-othingto  my  enr,  than  the  most  laboured  haranguf 
on  his  virtues  coiil<i  be,  in  bs  absence,   i  attempt  not  to  justify  tbia^ 
weak  and  selfish  sensation  ;  bui  the   harmony  of-  bis  voice^  the  ILrp 
ot  his  ey<*,  jJive  a  grace  to  every  sentenee.     When  he  is  pre&entit;: 
wh^n  •!  behold  bim,  I  fancy  myseli,  tor  the  moment,   happy.     Mj; 
aickly  \maoinution  conjures  up  another  source  off  an3(4ousperturba4^ 
lion.     My  prince  bad  not^  since  the  memorable  event  in  August^, 
enjoved  his  usual  degree  of  good  health.     When  I  saw  )>im  s^t  the 
.^ouK,  1  fancied  a  languor  and  debility  hong  over  him  ;  perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  thedistancijbut  1  thought  his  eyes  had  lost  something  of  >^ 
their  usual  lustre;  their  last  glance  as  he  quitted  >be  apartment  la 
still  present  to  m>  mind.     My  fearful  heart  too  readily  anticipates 
all  the  possible  bad  consequences  to  a  constitution*  not  loo  robust,- 
of  lais  northern  voyage ;  dreads  the  fearless  exposure   of  a  life  S9« 
jusiiv  dear  to  all  Sweden,     But  I    must  endeavour  to   turn  to  iha 
bright  skU  oI  the  picture^     Havt  I  not  a  billet  from  the  sovereign 
ol  my  tieart,  announcina  his  safe  arrival,  aad  requesting  one  in  re» 
turn  i  And  am  I  not  indebted  to  this  dreaded  absence  for  the  op»- 
portuiiity  ot  expressing,  ^n  faint  t<^rms,  my  admiration  of  his  exalted  • 
virtues^  my  anxioHS  feelings  for  bis  safety,  which  perhaps  otherwise 
I  had  not  enj'yt^d  ?  Why  could  not  my   eyes,  say  this,  when  laH* 
they  met  his !  Alas  !  overpowered  by  a  painful  sense  of  their  own 
insufficiency   to    please,   they  were  suddenly  cast  on  the  groBof* 
Cuuld  ni)  prince  have  read  in  them  the  interior  of  this  poor  vfeak 
heart,  he  would  have  seen  himselt  there  reigning  absolute  sovereign^., 
not  morked  with  the  shadow  ot  authority,  as  onceainong  his   nalo* 
^al  subjects.     But  whither  does  my  bearfr  carry   roe,  it  meana  not, 
to  embarrass,  by  putting  in  a  claim  :  i|  would  subniit  in.  silen,t  pa^> 
lience  to  its  destiny*     May  a  merciful  providence  wajtch  ovar^  and  > 
bog  preserve?  the  most  valOable  of  men^     May  a  second  corner  ere .. 
bng  announce  his  continued  health  and  welfare :  and  may  he.sooA 
murn^ to  bless,  and  grace  that  court,  of  which  himself  m vis t  ever  be 
tae  brightest  ornatnent« 
.'  The  lively. dnches^  of  Sudermaoia  ha*  rushed  ioto  my  cabinety 
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tg#  LeUiri  if  the  Svediik  CoufL 

taying  tb^  earrier  liat  all  his  letters,  and  is  impatient  to  d>pdrf.  Sb9 
k  watching  to  draw  this  from  nae,  insisting  that  she  shall  envelop 
^d  dispatch  it* 

^  Alas,  I  ccm  scarcely  subscribe> 

*  Sophia  Mag  da  lew  a/ 

This  letter  is  far  from  appearing  to  us  one  of  the  best  srl 
*  the  coUeclion  ;  tberiB  are  several  very  supetior  in  aenlimetit 
god  diction. 

In  Letter  XV.  the  countess  Fersen  congratulates  count 
l^faefferon  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence  and  affectiori 
tween  the  king  and  queen^  and  exhibits  some  further  detaiU 
^speQting  that  joyful  event. 

.  The  following.,  Letter  .XVI,  is  from  Gustavus  III.  t6  hif 
royal  consort^  in  reply  to  that  which  we  have  extracted 
fibote. 

<  Do  Bot  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?— are  these  sweet,  these  tender  ex« 
pressions  of  anxious  solicitude  from  Ttiy  queen — my  wife  ?  Ami 
^wake?-^— -1  seem  as  one  just  roused  from  a^long  and  comfortless 
dream  to  hopes  «l  happiness,  never  before  enjoyeik.  Where  have  I 
existed  for  ages?  bow  remained  ignorantt of  the  real  feelings  of  tha 
lovely  princess  whora<I  have  always  admired  ?  llow<blind^  how  duM 
must  I  \)%,  Dot  to  bave  discerned  in  those  tender  modest  eyes,  that 
teemed  to  elude  my  earnest  gaze,  all  those  delicate,  those  charming 
aen^meats  which  now  fill  my  heart  with  rapture!  Perhaps,  I  was 
too  impatientt  too- eager  in  my  hopes  of  a  reciprocal  tenderness—- 
expected  too  much  from  a  delicate  plant  just  removed  from  tbo 
fostering  cere  of  tender  relatives  to  a  foreign  conservatory, 

*  Warmly  impressed  with  the  innocent  loveliness  of  her  appear-* 
SUiC^my  heart  instantly  acknowledged  itself  her  captive,  and  as 
"Warmly  sought  a  return  of  those  sentiments.  ]  ought  to  have  pfi* 
liently.  waited  till  her  tender  mind,  accustomed  tu  the  change  of 
ac^neand  situation,  could  have  defined  its  feelings  ;  perhaps,  at  last 
have  expressed  tbe«>  ;  contented  in  the  mean  time  with  her  modest 
and  chastened  snniles.* 

*  But  how  is  it  that  the  letters  of  my  fair  princess  have  never 
4)cfore  breathed  these  sentimentss  so  ftatlerin^,  so  consoling  to  ray 
l)eBrt  ?  'Why  have  they  befen,  may  I  say,  cold  and  common  place* 
«o  very  uttlike  this  first  epistle,  literailly  from  her  own  hand.  Thij^ 
^afida  iboQsatfd'questions,  Idle  with  impatience  to  have  answerej 
from  her  oa>n  mouth;  Ah  !  why  cannot  I  fly  this  instant — throV 
myself  at- liter  leet*— implore  her  forgiveness,  and  receive  the  sollrticn 
of  ihrs  enigma  i 

*  Nothing  but  imperious  duty  should  detain  me ;  smarting  und^r 
4his  uncertain  afbsfnce,  I  am  ready  to  abjure  the  motives^  right  as 
1  thought  them,  which  %ave  -brought  me  so  far-  from  my  capital. 
Impetuous  fool !  to  forget  that,  but  for  this  absence,  you  might  htye 
Jong  rem^hied  tgilorant-of  ihe  serittmeAts  of  her  you.,  adore.  M}st 
gladly  would  1  instantly  fly,  myself  the  second  courier,  tu  announce 
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%>  my  Mtg^)<e»«  the  yw  and  health  pf  bcr  ^aroM*    A  lalttnUt « 

article  I  think^it  would  make  in  future  chronicles-^  . 

**  His  majesty,  after  some  years  of  coldness  and  and  inattention 
to  his  fair  queen  j( wretch  that  I  ¥m  !)  immediately  on  completing 
his  voyage  into  Finland,  on  the  most  important  affiiirs,  returned 
if'iih  the  Kpeed  of  ^  courier,  to  throw  himself  a^her  majestyts  feet,  t» 
feceiveber  forgiveness,aDd  to  return  with  the  same  speed  to  tha  com^ 
pMion  of: the  important  matterji  scarct^ly  commenced* 

*  As  th^j^ossibilily  of  this  la^t  movement  is  entirely  <»at  of  th* 
^es^ibn,  O  !  confirm  to  roe,  beloved  princess,  my  vision  of  happinaii 
to  welcome,  so  earnestly  sought,  that  I  hardly  dare  flatte/  myself  ii 
is  rai^U  O  !  speedily  Ibrward  to  me  another  packet  from  tho  8am# 
loved  hand,  that  I  may  be  assured  I  am  not  selft^eceijred. 

<  The  courier,  who  is  in  readiness  to  take  this,  bus  orders  to  give 
ji^mediate. notice  for  another  to  be  ready  instantly  to  forward  mj 
qua^n's  dispatches ;  do  not  detain  him,  yet,  send  me  not  a  short  epia* 
tie.  I  can  only  patiently  egdure  my  exile  by  the  continual  passing 
of  Ut^e^sengers.  Excuse  ray  impatience  ;  pity  my  impetuosity,  S« 
great,  ^  long  lost  a  happiness,  so  unipxpectedly  (ound,  almost  over^ 
powers  me. 

^  Adieit,  my  belovnd  wife<^a  iiame  more  sweet  to  my  feetings  tham 
any. other  title-^-princess— queen— empress.-  May  that  graciooa 
being  whom  we  mutually  woriihip,  in  the  same  faith,  cherish^  an4 
bring  to  a  happy  maturity  this  opening  bud  of  joy>»  -  .may  we  ba 
liennittisdtopour  out  our  hearts  to  each  other;  and  to  raise  them 
ip  anitad  devotion  to  the  giver  of  all  blessings,  who  deigns  to  bring^ 
good  out  of  evil,  and  forsakes  not  his  faithfuf  servants.  May  hm 
cqmfort  and  preserva  my  Magdalena  till  the  anxioasly  wished  for  rei« 
tyrQ  of  her  adoring 

Letters  XVII.  XVIU,  and,  XIX.  which  pass  between  the 
king  and  queen,  exhibit  some  further  particulars  respecting 
the  cause  of  their  unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  each 
other's  sentiments  and  affections.  These  letters  pourtray  a 
refined  and  elevated  passion,  and  suppomngthem  genuine,  in', 
terest  us  io  no  ^mall  degree  it)'  favour  not  only  of  tlie  queen  but 
of  her  august  spoase,-^The  Qbai:acter  of  the  queen  i^  l*espl^a* 
dent  With  meekDesa,diffidepce,piodesty  and  tbos^  virtAtei  wWiqJji 
fire  the  most  attractive  ornamenta  of  the  sex*  Letter  XX.  la 
from  the  lively  duchess  of  Sijderaiania  to  her  busbaud,givisig 
4D  account  of  the  return  of  the  king  to  Stockholm  ami  of  his 
4rst  interview  with  the  queen  after  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  to  alienate  their  affections  and  destroy  their  reciprocal 
•  coofidence* 

'  In  Letter  XXT.the  qaeen  acquaints  her  sister  of  the  unex- 
pected event  which  had  restored  the  coiijagstl  bliss  which 
f  be  seemed  to  have  lost.    She  at -the  same  time  mentions  tb^ 
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je«1ouiyMcl  regret  which  the  iiiteifigence  dxelted' jn*  thtf  ^ 
quccii^oaother- 

*  Court  etiquette  having  rendered  an  interview  with  tbt»  lady  iO'i 
dispensable,  she  took  care  to  make  it  sufficiently  chilling  and  pain* 
fttl.  A  haughty  and  forced  condescension,  marked  her  every  look 
eUid  movement.— One  of  her  piercing  regards  seemed  to  say,  *  woOld: 
she  had  remained  in  retirement,  unknown,  unbeloved/  I  felc  my« 
self  tremble  at  the  influence  ut  it,  as  if  1  were  blighted  ;  she  Wills 
me  no  geod  ;  and  may,  i  fear,  if  possible,  still  be  the  cause  ofsof^ 
row  to  me.  But  am  i  not  blamsable  thus  to  hunt  for  evils,  and 
prophecy  sorrows?  My  sovereign,  who  proseuted  me  in  his  most 
gracious  manlier;  with,  ^  I  present  to  you,  madam,  a  long  lost 
daughter,*'  was  so  chagiined  at  the  kind  of  look  and  reception,  that, 
for  a  mom^nl,  indignation  heightened  his  colour,  and  tashed  from 
his  eyes :— respect,  duty,  prudence,  smothered  the  rising  •motion. 
We  retired  as  soon  as  propriety  woutct  petmit,  and  the  king  appear* 
•d  grave  and  silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  blighting  ' 
look  still  rests  upon  my  imagination,  and  chilU  my  heart  :  it  ap-  ' 
peared  reflected  in  the  countenances  of  her  surrounding  courtiers  ; 
we  seemed  as  in  an  enem/s  country  :  secret  dreads  arise  to  disturb 
my  peace.  Still— -let  but  my  prince's  esteem,  and  my  good  noma 
remain  to  me  ;  and  I  think  1  can  bear  any  trials.' 

' .   Letter  XXII.  is  from  the  queen  to  her  «iatcr,  io  which  she  ' 
delineates  the  character  of  the  princess  Sophia  Albertina^the 
aister  of  the  king.  In  Letter,  XXi  II.  the  queen  writes  to  her 
sister  that  an  attempthad  been  made  to  blast  her  ch^racter^ 
which  had  received  countenance  from  the  queen«mother^  / 
who  had  mentioned  the  report   to  some  of  her  court.-*«She 
requests  an  interview  with  tne  king,  which  ia  very  feelhigiy 
described.— His  majesty  remonstrates  with  the  queen«mo»^ 
ther^  as  the  propagator  if  not  the  author  of  tlie  calumny  ;  ^ 
andthey  part  with  mutual  disiatisfaction.  .  v 

*  ^  Alas  !  my  Carolina  !*  says  the  amiable  queen  in  the  ^oncliEisioh  of  ^ 
Letter  XXIl.  ^  how  very  soon  has  mysun^riseof  happiness  beeti'^ 
clpuded  by  these  dark  storms  1  Is  not  our  life  a  $ort  of  alcernaUoh^bf^ 
Joy  and  sorrow^  that  we  may  never  be  too  much  elated,  nor  t^o  lorf^^ 
dupreised:  and  when  we  are  a  little  raised  above  the  common-J^veF'^ 
in.  <rar  hopes  and  expectations,  may  we  not  naturally  look  fofsoiAjM  ^ 
Ihiog  to  lower  us  again  to  a  sort  ot  moderate  happiness  t  a  happi^^ 
nets  not  buiUupon  the  favour  andjcounteoanceof  Irail  unstabld'be^^ 
ings;  hilt*  upon  conscious  rectitude  and  purity  of  hearty  upon -a '^ 
hope  that  we  are,  in  some  degree,  deserving  of  the  favour  and"  piti*^^ 
tection  of  a  fixed  and  immovable  object  of  our  adoration.-^])ja  . 
who  cannot  err,  but.wbo  will  allow  for  our  ercpirs?  '''-    > 

*  Dearest  sister,  pray  for— pity— continue  to  love  your  - 
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^%MUiT  XXIV*  cootains  some  farther  pariicularsrespectiog 

tEe  magnauimity  of  the  king  ia  the.accomplisbmeQtQf  tbe 
fevolution  ;  and  shews  the  gentle  and  benevolent  disposition 
Oflbeqaeen^  Letter  XXV.  is  from  tbeCount^ss  Fersen  >to 
one  of  ber  daugUters,  in  which  we  meet  with  this  charming 
character  of  the  queen  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if 
queens  in  genera)  harmonized  with  the  delineation. 

•  ^ 

.<Our  young  queen  is  the  kins;*s  wife,  and  nothing  else;  the 
•w«et  Companiun  ul  bis  eheerf&l  and  leisare  hours;  the  solace  of 
hk  care-worn  and  busy  roiiul ;  the  animating  pattern  of  piety,  har« 
nmny,  peace,  and  gentleness  of  bpirit*  Confi-^ent  uf  his  entire  ca^ 
pability  to  conduct  thegr^at  mHcUine,  she  meddles  not  in  afTdirsof  > 
state;  but  reserves  all  her  influence  forlthe  promotion  and  cnt^reasa 
of  virtue  and  happiness/  •         ' 

The  following  reflections^  though  trite,  are  yet  so  true^ 
that  they  cannot  be*too  often  repeated  for  the  lutereat  of 
ttie  domestic  circle*  ' 

r 

f  If  there  is  any  one  quality,  more  Useful  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry in  dailv  intercourse  thau  another,  I  think  it  is,  quiet-  forbear- 
•ance.  A  ha^ty  resentment  of  pc'tty  offences,  proceeding  from 
ijiTide  and  self  consequence,  perpetually  disunites  those  who  might 
'IbiKg  have  been  hap^iy  in  mutual  friendship  and  affection/ 


I** 


In  Letter  XXVI.  the  queen  who  had  recently  been  delu 
'Tfred  of  a  son,  gives  this  pleasing  account  of  her  newly  ex- 
^^perienced  maternal  sensibilities* 

•^  After  the  anxieties,  perturbations,  and  sufferings  to  v^hreh  Wt 
^•se  doomed  the  jnoment  a  mother  first  presses  to  her  bosom  her 
little  cherub  is-^not  to  be  conveyed  by  words.i  But  si;ill^>thif  new 
joy  is  accompanied  by  so  extreme  an  anxiety  for  the  ht-ahti  ;ind 
continuance  of  this  little  treasure,  that  the  very  passing  idea  of  i|s 
'  being  taken  from  us  at  any  period,  seems  to  rend  the  heart  asiiQ* 
der«  Every  other  attachment,  friendship,  leive,  partake  in  a  degree 
eC  selfishness  ;  there  maybe  a  return  ;  it  must  be  fed  with  kindnessj 
bmt  the  feeling  of  a  mother  for  her  helpless  babe  is  pure  affection, 
and  receives  a  p«*rfectly  disinterested  addition,  from  the  reflected  de» 
ligbt  iff  her  second  sel£  When  I  first  saw  my  Gustavus'  take  tfajs 
darling  into  hisjarms,  press  it  to  his  breast,  and  raise  his  eyes  t* 
Jiefmni  it  was  nearly  too  much  far  me,  weak  as  f  then  was ;  a  fai0t 
sensation  closed  my  eyes — the  pressure  of  my  husband's  cool  hand 
ncalled  my  recollection/  ' 

^h(t  following  reflection  is  such  as  neither  queetft  nor  m^ ' 
men  in  any  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  life  often  entertaia.s 
,  but  we  shall  quote  it,  hoping  that  the   elevated  oaoral  and 
,  psurental  Seeling  which  it  breathesg  ma;  fiod  its  way  to  aoii|e 
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•oft  bosoftt,  where  it  will  be  aftfectionalely  cherished  and  rt? 
ligioQsIjp  observed.  »  * 

•  Th«  ^eli^t  of  this  cfaorte  gift  h  aho  accompanied  with  an  awi** 
fol  senie  of  rcflponsibiliiy  to  its  gteat^  giver.  A  httraan  9oul-**aA 
kieir  of  immortality  coRunitted  to  our  care,  to  narrure  from  the 
early  dawn  ^f  reason^  in  the  ways  of  hoHness  and  virtoe— to  pira- 
serve,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  contagion  of  the  wt)rld,  and  to 
raise  its  opening  and  tender  faculties  to  the  worship  ami  Service  of 
its  great  Creator.  Were  this  aweftll  sense  deeply  impressed  Itpofi 
the  ID indt?of  mothers  in  general,  there  coat d  not  be  so  many  as 
tittre  are  solely  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  trifling  pleasures  abroad, ' 
vvhen  the  purest  heartfelt  joy  remains  for  ^em  at  home,  in  the  cul- 
iure  and  tender  care  of  those  little  innocents,  the  confidence  and 
approving  smiles  of  the  partner  of  their  heart.* 

Letter  XXVIl.  relates  the  death  of  Count  Scheffer,  pn^ 
Y>f  the  few  politicians  who  made  humanitif  his  principal 
care. 

In  Letter  XXVIir.  the  queen  gives  a  very  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  last  illness  emd  death  of  the  queen  dowage^* 
The  king  visited  bis  mother  before  her  deaths  when  she 
seemed  to  reflect^witb  regret  On  the  inquietude  vdhich  she  had 
occasiom^d  to  him  and  his  amiable  consort.  Their  little  cbilfl 
was  introduced  to  the  dying  queen,and  received  her  affection- 
ate benediction  .--^Sophia  Magdalena,  who  it^e.ms  to  have 
been  oraiigned^  and  calumniated  by  her  another-in-law,  jre« 
tained  not  only  no  resentment^  but  was  melted  with  aensatiOQS 
of  aympathy  and  kindness  towards  her  expiring  fellow-crea*^ 
iure.-^HerfeeIingB  on  Ahis  occasion  are,  we  believe,  stichi 
aa naturally  arise  in  that  bosom  in  vvhichy  if  transient  ill-will 
it  felt^  no  oaaiide  ia  ever  anffered  to  abide,'  ^  ^  I 

'  At  such  a  moment  how  does  every  feclingi  vanish,  but  thos^  jjf 
tenderness  and  regret :  how  trifling  £ippear  alf  tkose  circumstahp|9 
which  once  caused  us  emotion  and  offence!  /   .  ,> 

*  Could  we  occasionally  anticipate  this  possibly  affecting  catis- 
Irophe  in  re^r4  to  thosp  we  love,  how  readify  should  we  pass  ov^r 
many  little  causes  of  irritation,  and  dwell  only  on  *tb  err 'virtues  ft^d 
engaging  qualities  :  but  the  idea  of  losing  those  we  dote  <^H  ^*  |^ 
-distressing,, that  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it  sufficieuily  to  extract  t^^is 
l[es4on  from  it.  Who  that  has  lost  a  beloved  friend  can  ever*  j^- 
•uade  himself  that  he  has  shown  towards  that  friend  sufficient  tep- 
derness,  forbearance,  and  affection  f  No-one  of  sensibility.'  Eijs- 
quent  reflection  upon  this  would  probably*  tend  to  lower  our  irasci- 
ble, and  quicken  our  tejidqr  feelings;  to  soften  our  «ense  el  the 
failings  of  our  dearest  friends,  and  brighten  every  good  qiiatity.  Bit- 
ter indeed  must  be  the  reinofse  of  those,  who,  by  harshness  or  lin- 
Icindness,  have  in-any  degree  detracted  front  the  pfrac^  pf,  itihidi  br 
coinfoTf,  if  ftose  to  whom  ihcy  wfere  nearly   iMmi]^  a«d ;  Wfeb  'sTa 
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riow  talccn  from  them  i  since,  even  under  an  'nnxicms  dwcB«lrge:or 
hs  duties,  guided  by  a  tender  affection,  tht  feeling  Iwind  tan  never 
-.'remain  satisfied  with  itself  when  deprived  of  the  power  stiil  to  solace 
Und  comfort*  Would  we',  my  Cart)lina^  wish  to  s«cur6^'the  tpeactt 
of  our  last  hours  in  this  worM,  and  to  brighten  our  hopes  of  ^a'  bH»* 
ter,  ^e  should  daily  and  hourly  endeavour  to  practise,  that  Jnild 
forbeariinci?  and  forgiveness  to  one  another^  upon  which  alone  we 
can  found  our  hcpes  of  obtaining  far  our  numerous  of[enicesi|  the  for* 
^iveness  of  our  Father  which  IS  ia  heaven/ 

Here  the  letters  end  ;  no  dates  are  given,  bot  the  period 
of  tiine  included  is  said  to  be  from  llGs  to  1779.    The  ques^ 
^  lion  which  now   arises  is,  are  they  genuine  ?  or  have  they 
been  invented  to  serve  a par^«CM&»r  purpose^   by  delineating 
the  connubial  infelicity   of  ascertain   elevated   personage.; 
and  by  inviting  another  elevated  personage  to   contemplate 
the  mirror  of  her  virtue  in  the  character  of  Sophia  Magda- 
lena,  the  consort  of  Gustavus  HI.  If  the  letters  be  a  forgery 
contrived  with  such  a  view,  the  circumsbances  and  the  cha- 
racters are  not  rendered  so  strikingly  parallel  as  they  might 
have  been>  and  as  they  usaaliy  are  in  similar  attempts..    We 
.  ,bavc  so  seldom  seen  io  the  elevated  sphere  of  royalty,  any 
?  ,pefsoniso  enlightened,  amiuble,  modest,  and  benign  «s  Sophia 
r.^agdalena  is  represented  to  have  been,  that  we  are   nnwil- 
.,  ing  toisnppose  the  delineation  a  fi4;tion  ;  and  for  •tW<  ho* 
Hour  of  human  nature  in  the  persons  of  queens  and  pffiA* 
cesses,  heaytily  hope  that  it  is  an  hhtoHcal  rettHty^     If    the 
r    letters  be  genuine,  they  must  cert^inlv  he*  regarded  as    a 
rery  interesting  composition  ;   but  upoTi  the  whole  we  rather 
wish  that  they  hiay  be,  tb^n  believe  that  th^y  ar€\,  - 

'■    ■■■'•'    ■'  -'  >'   '     «    '■'■-■■   f'l-'-'^   'n.jiii   M.iiMii,  LWiiigif^^a-      . 

AftT.VII. — Modern  State  ofSpmh;  tramhtr&from  the  Frtnth 
ofJ^F.  Bourgoitigy  {concluded  from  p.  187.) 

FROM  the  fair  sex  to  the  snbjeh  of  ''publie  amn*emfent» 

"tbe  transition  is' natural  ;  and  M.  Bourgoinig  prbceeds  todfe* 

JcHbe  the  voluptuous  fandango  of  the   Spaniards  Witfi  the 

luxuriant  pencil  of  an  Aretin.     He  does  not  Entirely  ti'dst  on 

this  oV:dasion  to  the  prolixity  of  his  ovyi  pen  *  the"  de'ic'fi^- 

tion  .of  cotemporary  writers    being    slily    tl^rown    in,  by 

way  of  iiotes  in  order  to  add   colouring  to  ttie   piclufe;     )t 

.if  but  justice,  however,  to  M-  Fischer  to  say,  that,  although 

..a.  German,  hisdescription  of  the  Spanish  dances.isslili.  more 

lively  and  elegant  than  that  of  M.  Bourgoiog.  There  isapf- 

coliar  nMveti^  however,  in  the  sentence  with  which  the  latter 

'eonoludes  fan  enlogitftti  on  the  deochig  girki  of .  Spaio.    AU 
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ludtfigtdthefmdftQgohetayt:  'CVstIa  qu*ane  EspiMtisoI# 

habiil€e  suivant  ton  cottame,  accompagnanl  let  instrument 

4ivecde$cfffr<igjirf/ei  etmarquantdu  talon^  la  ineture   ^irea^ 

uoe  rare  prectaion^  deviant  un  det  objett  let  plut    teduiaant 

dont  raniour  paiise  te  aervir  pour  etendre  ton  empire  !' 

Next  to  dMnciai;,  mutic  hoidt  the  highett  rank  among 

the  Rmntements  of  the  Spaniards;  hot  ,they  admit  that  the  art 

of  mmica|  composition  hat  made  to  little   progrest  among 

Ihem  that  mutic  hat  acarcely  acquired  a  national  character. 

The  Italian  and  German  matters  are  therefore  their  favourite 

com  peters. 

The  ttrtulias  and  refrescos  of  the  Spaniards  resemble   our 

routs  and  assemblies,     Bvery  Spanish  lady  of  rank  and    ac* 

com|>li^i)ment' tight  tobe  the  directress  of  a  tertuiia,   at 

*  Khich  her  pride  and  vanity  are  regaled   by    the   homage  of 

bcith  sexeHj— an  homage  which  a  Spanish  wom^n  demands 

rather  than  expf'cis     The  shades  of  distinction    between    a 

French  lady  nf  haut  ton,  and  the  head   of   a  Spanish  co*- 

terie^  are  admirably  drawn  by  M .  Bourgoirig. 

• 

^  An  ingenious  verse  of  a  ballad  is  sufficient  to  captivate  the  Ibr- 
mer,  the  latter  requires  the  sublime  accent  and  majestic  cadence  of 
,   the  ode  t' 

The  Spanith  drama  next  engrosses  our  traveller's  atten* 
4ioni  and  »«  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  give  a  favourable 
representation  of  the  national  genius  in  this  respect,  had  he 
not  unluckily  stumbled  upon  the  following  diatribes  against 
the  French  stage  in  the  Theatre  Espanol  of  Don  V  incent  de 
}a  Huerta,  publithed  in  178^^*  We  quote  the  rhaptody  of 
Huerta,  because  it  containt  tome  trutht,  which,  if  we  are  not 
mittaken,  have  more  than  once  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 
It  also  exhibits  a  spirit  of  nationality  not  excelled  by  that  of 
the  Swedish  botanist  wbo  favoured  the  world  with  a  folio  to 
prove  that  Sweden  was  the  original  garden  of  £den. 

'  A  single  spark  of  fire,  (exclaims  Huerta),  that  shines  in  this  di* 
vine  poem  (Pkarsalt)^  would  be  sufficient  ft)  warm  and  enliven  all 
ihe^debilitated  and  wretched  muses  of  France  ;  without  excepting 
the  Limosines,  who,  being  nearer  Spain,  have  for  that  reason  ptrhapt 
felt  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  the  enthusiasm  and  true  poetic 
,  tpirit  which  characterice  our  nation*' 

'  How  is  it  possible  that  this  divine  fire  could  animate  the  s^ult 
of  men  born  and  educated  in  a  marshy  country,  (France)  without 
sulphur,  without  salt  or  fertility,  and  so  little  favoured  by  heat  that 
their  fruits  would  scarcely  ripen  did  they  not  carefully  place  them 
'  in  situations  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  f  This  is  the  iia* 
'  toral  cause  o$  the  mediocrity  observed  in  their  works*  The  French 
in  poetry  and  eloquence  will  never  pass  dm.  measure  $rd  stuiHlMi 
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«f  minds  feeble  and  wiili6ot  vi^ur.  .  From  tbis  also  reiulb  tbeir 
amonrshment  al  the  grand  sublimity  of  ihe  Spanisb  productions,  tbe 
faults  of  uhich  if  there  be  an^,  are  very  easily  corrected.  ' 

*  The  great  d^rneille  was  not  etteemed  by  bis  countrymen  till, 
be  bad  produced  a  wretched  imitation  far  below mediafrrity  of  one  of 
our  poorest  pr.ets.*    "  .       ■,     . 

•  The  Athalia  of  Racine  is  reckoned  bis  best  piece,  but  is  the  great* 
est  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  author's  genius  ;  because,  without- 
mentioning  the  extraordinarV  number  of  actors,  bufToons,  aftd  the 
whole  troop  of  perforn?ers,  (a  very  common  resource  of  those  who 
are  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  plot  and  tbe,  moTement  of  an  action 

.  without  wounding  probability);  the  affected  regularity  and  heU^ 
enism  even,  by  which  be  contrives  to  supply  tbe  toant^i genius ^i^xoy^ 
4hat  the  piece  should  not  have  left  the  school  to  which  it  belonged*  • 

•  •  ^  .  •  '  I  had  formed   only    by   the 

reading,  a  ^frj/ /ow  iVefl  of  the  Phaedra,  but  alter  having  seen  the 
piece  acted  at  Paris  when  Mile.  Dumesnel,  a  Tery  celebrated  actress* 
filayed  the  part  of  Phaedra,  I  was  so  shocked  at  seeing  decency  and 
rprobabiiity  so  outrageou<dy  sacrificed  in  ber  declamation ;  that  I  d€* 
£ermincd  never  to  see  it  again* 

What  a  punishment  for  the  author  and  actress  I  smartly 
rejoins  our  author  and  proceeds  to  repay  M.  Huerta  in  his 
own  coin  with  the'most  icrupuloas  punctuality. 

^  ^  It  must  be  left  to  foreigners,*  says  M.  Bourgorng  to  *  decide 
>vbether  blindness  or  malignity  has  dictated    the  judgment  of  this 

•  merciless  censor '.     AH   those,    however,  who   have 

4be  least  pretensions  to  taste,  as  well  in  Spain  as  elsewhere,  agree 
that  all  the  Spanish  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  modern, 
are  ftill  of  the  most  shocking  defects.  The  incidents  are  wkhooC 
probability,  and  they  are  full  of  impertinence  ;  all  ktuds  of  com- 
position  are  confounded.  Tbey  join  tbe  most  miserable  parade  to 
nffecting  and  Hometimes  terrible  pictures ;  and  a  bu&on,  under  tbe 
name  of  Grmofo,  who  is  sometimes  diverting  and  otten  insipid,  disr 
Uacts  the  attention  by  bis  vulgar  wit.  The  lovers  are  talking  gos- 
sips.    They  try  to  purchase  tbe  tear  of  sensibility  and  delicacy  by 

cold  and  tedious,  but  physical  --dissertations  on  love 

•  •  .  Their  8pee<?hes  are  long  and  misplaced,  and -particularly 
shocking  by  their  digressions,  gigantic  companies,  and  by  the  most 
absurd  abuse  of  wit.  On  tbe  other  hand  the  plot  is  so  intricate 
that  there  is  hardly  a  Spanish  jilay  to  which  the  verses  of  Bolleaa 
are  not  applicable. 

*  £t  qui  debrouillant  mal  nnepeniUe  intrigue, 
D'un  divertissement  ne  fait  qu'une  fatigue.' 


*  CilT.  RtV.  V«J.  17.  Ju^,  »809.  X 
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Here  M.  Bourgoing  sarcastically  adds^ 

,  *  This  fatigue,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  by  the  Spanisb 
auflitors,  those  especially  whose  miiuis  wrt  least  cultivated.  ^he« 
ther  they  owe  to  nature  this  readinebs  to  follow  the  muzes  of  the 
most  intricac^  plot,  or  whether  it  is  with  them  the  result  of  habit, 
certain  it  is  that  they  have  in  thib  rettpt ct  a  remarkable  advantage 
over  other  nations,  particularly  over  the  Frf  nchl* 

It  is  evident  that  the  pictures  drawn  by  Huerta  and  Bonr« 
going  are  grossly  surcharged,  and  the  reader  is  fairly  left  by 
the  latter  without  materials  upon  wl)ir)>  to  form  an  'estimates 
'  There  is  something  fantastical  in  M«  Hiierta  ascribing 
the  want  of  fire  and  wit  in  the  French  writers  to  the  absence 
of  sulphur  k\)d  salt  from  their  soil  !  A  Spanish  author  is  a 
punster  even  in  his  gravest  momeiits.  His  wit  is  therefore 
frequently  incapable  of  being  transf^ised  into  another  Ian* 
guage,  and  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
Spain  ifrom  a  translation. 

With  respect  to  the  histrionic  department  of  the  stage, 
the  Spanish  actors  are  far  behind  those  of  France  or  Eng<« 
land.  The  chaste  imitatioihof  nature  if  unknown  to  them, 
and  nothing  but  the  grossest  caricature  is  palatable  to  a 
Spanish  audience.  Bourgoing  happily  describes  their  favo* 
rite  comedians  in  a  few  words.  *  7'heir  impassioned  he# 
roines  are  furies^  ibeir  heroes  mere  captains^  thetr  conspirators 
Tile  ilialefaclors^  and  their  tyrants  butchers.'  « 

An  inteVlude^  descriptive  of  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  lowest  vulgar  is  suffered  between  each  act  of  a  Spanish 
drama*  The  disgusting  exhibition  of  the  quarrels^  H be  viL 
laoy  and  barbarity  of  the  lower  classes,  is  in  faot  a  favourita 
ttmttseinent  in  Spain^  and  we  learn  that  there  as  well  at  in 
this  country  the  vulgar  have  .their  imitators  in  high  life* 
'  There  are  in  both  sexes/  says  M.  Bourgoing,  persons  of 
distinguished  rank,  who  cbuse  their  tnodels  among  the  be* 
roes  of  the  pbpulace,  adopt  their  customs^  manners^  way  of 
speaking,  and  appear  flattered  when  the  resemblance  is  found 
perfect;* 

A  chapter  minutely  describing  the  Spanish  bull-fights 
concludes  the  second  volume.  These  public  amusements 
were  prohibited  in  IS05,  by  a  royal  edict  much  to  the  bo# 
nourof  Charles  IV.  and  his  advisers* 

In  the  third  and  last  volume.  M.  Bourgoing  resumes  bis 
tour  through  the  country.  Toledo  arrests  bis  attention,  fov 
a  considerable  time,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hold  up  to  publio 
estimation,  cardinal  Lorenzana,  archbishop  of  Toledo^^ whom 
he  describes  as  exhibiting  in  his  person  a  sublime  picture  of 
true  unafiected  and  christian  piety.  His  enoroious  revenvc* 
ad  primate  of  Spain  are  literally   expended  in  btiidtiig  tqp 
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Clie  wounds  of  suffering  btimanity.  Housf^s  of  indaf;try«— 
4kibooU— -tnanufactorie8-~-hospitaU — ^lunatic  asylunis-^and 
Work-houses— all  bear  the  venerable  name  of  Loreozana 
Inschbed  over  the  entrance.  On  his  visit  to  Avila,  out 
liuthor  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  two  English  cotton-weavers,  in  order  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  industry  into  the  population  of  the  plac?e:  the  sta« 
frid  and  ignorant  priests  of  Avila  gravely  told  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  pulpit,  that  the  favourite  passion  of  herf^tics 
consisted  in  devouring  catholic  children  i^h'^  unfortunate 
adventurers  were  avoided  by  all,  and  if  a  humHti  bemg  ap«- 
proacbedjthem  it  was  to  commit  an  insult  or  indignity  to 
their  persons.  The  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  the  inhaft>itant8 
were  riot  lobe  surmounted;  a  Frenchman (Betancourt)  was 
called  to  supply  the  place  of  the  English^  and  in  a  short 
time  the  establishment  died  away. 

From  Toledo  M.  Bourgoing  proceeds  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ebroi  the  scenery  of  which  is  described  with  great  taste  and 
DO  little  poetical  decoration.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
palace  and  grounds  of  Aranjuez  next  occupy  his  attention, 
whence  proceeding  Ihrough  the  kingdoms  of  Granada  and 
Cordova  he  arrives  at  Cadik*  It  is  impossible  to  read  thede« 
tails  upon  the  commerce  of  Spain,  which  he  intipoduces  at 
this  part'of  his  work>  without  admiring  the  comprehensive 

Sasp  of  his  mind  :  political  oBconomy  seems  to  have  been 
e  favourite  study  of  our  author,  and  in  no  part  of  his  work 
faas  he  evinced  the  quaiificationi;  he  possesses  for  diplomatic 
business  more  to  advantage  than  ia  this  department  of  poli* 
tical  science. 

•While  M.  Bourgoing  was  in  Cadiz,  the  last  blow  waa 
given  to  the  negociations  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  court  of  Madrid,  by  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  'Qur 
ambassador  was  hastily  ordered  out  of  the  country  wiihout 
regard  to  the  etiquette  of  taking  leave.  He  then  visita 
"IQibraltar,  and  after  a  brief  description  of  tlris  wonder  of. 
modern  Europe,  hazards  an  opinion,  which  is  rather  at  vari« 
wace  with  the  sound  politrcal  docirines  he  had  pteviously 
firomdgated:  namely  that  Gibraltar  is  of  no  real  value 
either  to  the  Spaniards  or  to  the  English  !<^The.  former 
merely  wish  to  regam  it,  from  their  national  pride  being 
wouaded  i>y  its  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  who 
iaturn  expend  ioimense  sums  annually  upon  it  from  similar 
motives! 

From  Gibraltar  the  reader  is  hastily  carried  to  Malaga, 
and  from  Malaga  to  Valencia,  where  horrid  dif^turbances  at 
tiiat  time  (I7(^li  prevailed,  ia  consequence  of  the  French 
reroiyidkiii^^nd  M.  Bouifoing  was  under  the  necewty  of 
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itiiling  the  cries  of  bis  cbildren  lesl  they  sbofild  be 
ered  in  consequence  of  the  antipathy  excited  against  French 
republicana.  On  the  other  hand  the  hospiiable  and  humane 
reception  giTen  to  the  French  emigrant  priests  does  great 
b(>nour  to  the  Spanish  character  ;  tney  were  soon  defrauded, 
buwever,  of  the  charities  of  the  inbabitants,  by  the  intrigues 
find  jealousies  of  the  indigenous  parasites  of  the  catholic 
persuasion,  A  decree  was  issued  from  Madrid,  ordering  the 
dispersion  of  these  unfortunate  r<^fugees  over  less  civilized 
districts  tlian  thuse  of  Valencia^  and  they  were  prohibited 
from  making  a  selllenient  in  any  church  or  convent  in  Spain^r 
M.  Botirgoing  concludes  the  topographical  part  of  hh 
vork  with  some  sagacious  political  refiections  on  th^  state 
of  manners  and  society  in  Spain*  Nothing,  we  th#nk^  caa 
asore  strongly  point  out  tiie  necessity  of  some  kind  of  re^ 
form  or  regeneration  in  that  unfortunate  country,  than  the 
following  descriptiou,  which,  under  the  government  of 
Charles  IVth.,  and  his  ministers,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  aad 
Son  Pedro  Cevallos  was  unhappily  too  correct* 

'Artists,  men  of  talents  and  learniiig,are  languisliing  inobscurilyy 
while  pensions,  and  places  are  lavished  an  fools  and  intriguers.—^ 
IMoney  is  wanting  for  useful  purposes,  while  it  is  wasted  in  keeping 
upa  spjendiur,  which  adHs  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  the  throne,  but 
which  furnishes  the  discontented  with  most  dangerous  weapons/ 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  English  trans- 
lation of  this  valuable  work  has  been  got  up,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  it  is  in  many  instances  far  below  mediocrity.-^ 
Jalousie,  a  Spanisii  window-blind,  is  faithfully  translated 
jeaiotuy,  and  seems  to  hav^  given  the  translator  much  un- 
easiness, as  he  has  fairly  bewildered  himself,  and  his  rea** 
ders  for  several  successive  pages, 

A  thing  called  '  a  large  quarto  atla$*  is  published  along 
with  those  volumes,  at  the  moderate  price  of  one  guinea.  It 
contains  a  map  of  Spain,  the  intrinsic  value  of  wnich  is  six* 
pence,  and  some  vile  scratches  of  public  buildings,  which 
seem  to  have  been  etched  upon  pewter  trenchers,  and  which 
would  sell  very  heavily  in  the  print  shops  of  St.  Giles's  at  a 
farthing  each. 
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Aftl^.  Vlft.— if  Letter  to  John  Haygarih,  M.D.  F.tLS. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  S^c.  from  Colin  Chisholm,  M,D* 
F.R.S.  Ike.  Julhor  of  an  Es$ay  on  the  Pestiiential  Fever; 
exhibiting  farther  Evidence  of  the  infectious  Nature  of  thii 
fatal  Distemper  in  Grenada,  during.  1  i^:^,  4,  5,  and  6 ; 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  179iJ  to  1805  : 
in  order  to  correct  the  pernicioUs  Doctrine  promulgated  Sy 
Dr.  Edward  Miller,  and  other  American  Physicians  rela-^ 
five  to  this  destructive  Pestilence.  Svo*  Mawmaa« 
1809. 

PERHAPS  a  more  useful  lesson  was  never  read  to  the 
Ijommunity  than  a  scene  exhibited  t«roor  three  years  ago  ia 
litt  centre  of  this  metropolis,  upon  the  stock*eNchangeA 
When  the  assembled  merchants  ^ere  informed  that  ibe 
negociation  for  peace,  entered  into  by  the  Grenrille  ,admi* 
ilistratioh^  was  broken  off,  they  could^not  restrain  the  tumul'^ 
taous  expression  of  their  satisfaction.  The  air  was  rent 
with  their  clamorous  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  could 
not  express  more  clearly  bow  much  they  v^ere  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  scenes  ofslaughter  and  devastation  ;  and 
fiow  lightly  they  estimated  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan^  in  comparison  with  the  success  of  mercantile  specu- 
lation^ and  the  gratification  of  mercaatile  cupidity.  These 
interests  then  were  (at  that  time  at  least)  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  the  community ;  and  the  same  event  which  elated 
tlieir  hearts,  and  covered  their  cheeks  with  smiles^  should 
.have  drawn  tears  of  sorrow  and  compassion  from  the  true 
friends  of  peace,  order,  and  humanity. 

The  calculations  of  avarice  are  apt  to  contaminate  subjects 
which  would  seem  most  remote  from  considerations  of  profit 
and  loss  ;  and  on  which  the  community  is  most  interested  to 
form  acalm  and  unbiassed  judgment.  A  fever,  for  example) 
brealcs  out  in  a  town.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  contagious  ?  Nottiing 
-eat)  be  more  important  to  the  inhabitants  than  to  determine 
iits  nature.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  Idle  terror  on  one  hand,  presumptuous  confi* 
dence  on  the  other^  either  exaggerates  the  danger,  or  makes 
men  ioseosible  to  it.  Besides  these  common  sources  of 
error,  there  is  a  large  description  of  persons  interested  in 
itifliog  the  truth ;  these  are  the  traders,  inn-keepers,  and 
all  those  whose  gains  flow  from  the  resort  of  strangers,  and 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  neighbours. 
Such  has  been  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  persons  of 
this  description,  that  physicians  have  been  terrified  from 
giving  their  honest  opinions,  and  thus  the  mischief,  which 
might  have  been  checked  in  the  beginning,  has  beea^suffer** 
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ti  to  tpretidj  till  the  devaitation  has  bid  defiance  te^  "eip^f 
obstacle  opposed  to  its  prdgress. 

Every  appearance  of  the  yellow-fever  in  the  aca-porl 
towns  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  has  given  occasion  to 
scenes  like  these.  As  the  disease  has  been  the  scourge  •f 
tlie  VVfSl  India  islands^no  hvpoti^esis  is  more  natural^  tbaly 
to,8uppose  it  imported  from  places^  with  which  they  main- 
tain a  constant  intercourse.  But  a  party  of  great,  power 
and  ii'fluence,.even  upon  tbelegisialureof  the  country^  have 
feit  themselves  interested  in  tracing  it  to  another  source* 
S'his  party  consists  of  all  those  connected  with  foreign  com* 
oierce ;  an  immense  body  of  people,  aad^  we  believe,  Uke 
the  mepcbanls  of  England,  totally  regardless  of  the  lives^ 
)ibefUet,c<and  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures,  andiutenfc 
upon  notiung  but  their  commercial  gains.  We  have  seen 
this  l^ody  of  men  so  powerful  as  almost  to  ex^cite  an  insur«^ 
Tection  against  the  embargo  laws;  a  measure  which  we 
doubt  not  thatcahri  reflection  will  denominate  the  most  wise, 
bum^ine,  and  politic,  which  could  be  adopted  under  thecir- 
cumstaiices  of  their  country*  WhiUt  trade  flourishes  what 
care  those  men  if  the  miserable  population  of  their  seaports 
a^e  destroyed  by  the  pestilence  i  When  the  fever  breaks  out 
ibey  run  away  into  the'  country.  Sauve  qui  peat  is  the 
mji^t  of  tlie  day..  It  is  calculated,  we  presume,  tnat  the  loss, 
iacideut  upon  the  scene  of  confusion  which  ensues,  and 
4he  trrmpnrary  ttoppage  of  business  is  less  than  would  arise 
from  a  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  infected  places,  or  a 
jegular  quarantine. 

Dr.  Chishoim,  in  his  Essay  on  the  pestilential  Fever^had 
alreriuottsly  suriported  the  doctrine  of  tlie  infectious  nature 
of  the  yellow  fever.  The  design  of  the  present  publication 
we  will  give  in'liisown  words. 

'  If  i&  no  doubt  in  your  recollection  how  often  we  have  regretted 
tbe  diversity  of  opinion,  which  unhappily  prevail  in  North  America, 
OJ)  this  interesting  subject.  Some  of  the  phyisiciaiis  of  that  couu«» 
,try«  w(?  have  seen  and  lamented,  entertain  a  very  different  opinion 
fr<  ni  <^urs,  of  the  fever  which  hits  pre^^a)lt  d  with  so  much  destruc* 
|irve  violence  at  dffc^nnt  times  in  their  cities;  and  have  assigned 
ac<iuse,  which  in  our  unrestrained  discussion,  we  could  perceive  no 
rational  nor  existing  grounds  for.  ll  isnlso  doubtless  In  your  re* 
colliection,  that  one  of  these  physicians,  Dr.  Miller,  of  New  Yorki 
\ki^  puhhsht  (I  a  *  Report  an  the  malignant  l)l^ease  which  prevaileii 
in  New  Yotk,'  cftlculHted  for  the  maintenance  and  t&tablishment 
of  the  r)pini  n  lie  aod  a  few  other  American  physicians  have  pro* 
Kiulg.it(  u,  Via.  that  thi^  maiigna'at  disease  tias  oweil  its  origin  tohicaA 
and  (iotnestic  eau^es alone.  And  you  will  likewise  remember,  that 
to  proiutKe  tbe  impression  his  report  may  have  made  oa  tbe  public 
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■aifK^t^owmrdi  theeatablishf^ent  of  thit  opitiioa,,Dr.  Miller,  ha»,  h^ 
an  appendix  to  it,  taken  occasion  to  animacivert  on  the  essay  I  sonM^ 
years  aj^u  published  on  the  malignant  pestilcvnlial  fever  of  Granada, 
with  a  view  tp  impugn  the  opiniops  I  have  therein  upheld,  and  tt^ 
wbvert  them  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  these  opinions  w^r^ 
peculiar  to  myself,  that  the  malignant  pestilential  and  yellow  re- 
i^ittent  fevers  of  the  West  Indies  are  precisely  the  same  disease: 
that  my  deduction  of  the  f<)rmer  from  the  pestilential  state  of  the  . 
ship  Hankeyvis  *ounded  on  erroneous  principles,  false  information, 
«r  fallacious  appearances,  and  th'it  in  a  letter  of  minfe  written  tb  ft  \ 
friend,  published  with  »ut  my  concurrence,  I  have  virtually  rrltni- 
qtiished  the  doctrine  and  priuciplfs  I  m mitaincd  in  my  ctsay.  Thii 
v«ry  extraordinary  report,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  anirnacU  v 
version  intended  to  support  it,  i«  the  immediate  oocasion^  whick 
|M«sents  me  with  the  pleasure  of  adilre>sing  you.  Considering^ 
however,  the  statements  I  published  in  jny  essay,  as  founded:  oa 
principles^  which  were  generally  atimitiei  and  iricontroyerlible!  j 
it  was  my  fixed  resolution  to  maintain  silence  in  every  instance  of 
controversy  or  opposition.  Now  I  fear  silence  mi^ht  be  forced  int*^ 
the  construction  of  conscious  inability,  and  conseqaent  abandon*' 
inent  of  opinion.  And  I  know  it  will  be  a  source  of  real  gratifica- 
tion to  you,  and  every  other  physician,  who,  like  you,  has  exerted! 
himself  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  with  an  assiduity,  an  energy,  4 
btnevolcnce,  and  an  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  worthy 
of  such  a  cause,  to  have  my  doctrine  and  opinions  ▼in'iicated  from 
tlie  insidious  ratiocination  of  a  tpeculatist,  an«l  to  see  them  rcmm 
ttninjured  by  the  open  and  avowed  promulgation  of  a  theory  sohi- 
rersive  in  its  application,  bf  the  means  of  public  safety  frooft  inlectsoi^ 
and  pestilence*' 

:  From  the  exteasive  conneclioa  and  perpetual  intercoQrsc 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  island,  with  the  principal  seat  and 
focus  of  the  pestilential  fever,  the  question  ii  as  much  Brj-. 
tish  as  American.  Our  sailors,  our  soldiers,  and  nqmbcrs  <>f 
Britons  in  civil  life,  ar6 deeply  interested  in  it.  We  cannot 
therefore  condemn  the  warmth  with  which  Or*  Chisholm^ 
a"  British  physician,  vindicates  his  claim  to  form  his  opinioii', 
and  to  be  attended  to  by  the  public,  as  well  bs  the  America«i 
practitioners.  Besides  his  having  exercised  his  professicm 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  resided  teveralyeara  in  or  near  PhiUi. 
iejphia  and  New  York  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
is  therefore  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  th^se 
situations,  and  competent  to  judge  how  far  these  may  be  sup^^ 
nosed  adequate  to  the  production  of  pestilential  fever. 
'  Dr.  Chisholm  arranges  his  defence  against,  the  attack 
<kt  Dr.  Miller  under  the  form  of  the  following  four  proposi* 
%ions: 

;    ^  Pn)fOiUion  J.  That  my  opinions  concerning  the  malignant  ffu 
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tilential  fever,  «s  it  appeared  at  Grenada,  and  the  other   Weft .  In* 
dia  isUods  in  179^*  4  ^)  ^^^  ^9  ^I'c  not  singular.  ^^^ 

*  Propotitiom  /I.  That  this  fever  and  the  yellow  remittent  are  nf^'t 
precisely  the  same  disease. 

*  Proposition  III.  That  my  deduction  of  ihe  d}«ease  from  the  peak 
tilential  state  of  the  ship  Hank«y  is  jubt,  correct,  and  supported  bj 
evidence  corroborative  of  that  vhich  I  received  from  Mr.  Paiba/ 

*  Proposition  IV*  That  in  my  letter  published  in  a  mutilated 
Ibrm  in  the  Medical  Repository  of  Mew  York,  and  quoted  by  Dr» 
Miller,  I  have  not  relinquished  the  doctrines  and  opinions  I  upheld 
in  my  essay/ 

The  proofs  adduced  by  Dr.  Chiaholtn  in  tnp|)ortboth  of 
the  6m  and  of  the  last  of  these  ^  propositions^  being  rather 
personal  questions  than  of  general  interest^  we  shall  j^ss 
over.  The  question  whether  the  yellow  fever  differs  only 
in  degree  from  the  remittent  fever,  which  is  endemic  in  many 
•ituations,  or  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  indiopathic 
disea^j  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance.  Those  who  main- 
tain that  the  disease  is  a  native  of  America^and  generated  by 
local  circumstances^  assert  it  to  be  no  more  than  the  higher 
grude  of  the  common  remittent ;  while  their  adversaries,  at 
llie  bead  of  whom  is  Dr.  Chisholm,cpntend  that  it  is  distinct 
and  peculiar ;  and  assert  that  one  great  cause  of  the  control 
Tersy  has  been  owing  to  common  cases  of  remittents  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  malignant, we  do  not  say  the  yelhw^^or 
the  symptom  of  yellowness  is  acknowledged  to  attend  the 
common  remittent ;)  but  the  malignant  aiid  pestilential  fever. 
Z}r*  Chisholm  attributes  its  origin  to  accumulation  of  filth 
of  every  description,  more  particularly  of  putrid,  aninaal 
matter  in  a  very  limited  and  unvenlilated  space.  This  is  tbe~^ 
cause  of  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  respired  by  the  wretched^ 
inhabitants:  a  pestilential  fever  is  the  consequence,  and 
this  fever  is  propagated  by  contagion:  something  etpanatep 
from  the  person  diseased^  which  attaches  itself  to  the  clothes 
or  bedding,  or  furniture  of  the  sickji  01:  of  the  chambers 
where  the  sick  are  lodged. 

*  In  cold  temperate  climates  (says  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  language 
sofnewhat  too  ftorid,  we  think,  for  a  calm  enquiry  on  a  saieatific  - 
subject)  we  see  a  simple  fever  of  infe"ction,  or  typhus,  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  within  the  tropics,  there  is  superadded  to  the  most  malig* 
nant  virus  of  typhous  infection,  many  of  the  roost  distinguisliingfea* 
-  tures  of  the  most  violent  yellow  remittent  fever,  thus  forming  a  moa» 
strouseoffipoufK/,  which  hitherto  has  not  found  a  place  in  any  noso- 
logical arrangement.  -It  is  a  disease  wjiich,  from  this  peculiar  coo- 
formation  is  defined  with  difficulty,  and  is  distinguished  by  shadies 
which  require  the  industry,  the  discernment,  and  the  fidelity  ofV 
Claude  Lorrain  to  delineate*    It  is  hence  we  so  oft^a  mo^t  wi£ 
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fQpnterfeitt,  and  whb  so  many  od  whoqn  the  in^postttre  I) as  been  t«^ 
4iUC<es9fullj  practised  ;  and  it  is  hence  t^  *  Libro  di  Verita'  of  its 
history  and  portraiture  is  becon:ie  so  indispensibly  ne4:es9ary*  It  k 
«  diaease,  however,  nnore  obvioys  to  the  senses  of.  the  escperieficedy 
dlfCerning^  and  unprejudiced  observer,  than  capable  of  being  tko* 
rouj^hlycbnceived  by  description.  The  coup  d'oail  of  the. former  *lt 
once  perceives  and  distinguishes  it ;  in  the  latWr  it  becomea  too 
often  doubtful;' too  often  assu{nei»  the  garb  of  the  maUgnant  ofiVpring 
«f  marches,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  *  beli-born.' 

All  this  is  not  very  definite,  or  precise;  nor  Caa  we  say 
that  Dr.  Chiahohn  has  tnarshalled  his  defnonstrations  witli 
the  same  regularity,  that  he  has  observed  in  the  enunciatton 
pf4iis  propositions.  Much  of  the  matter  und«r  hrss^ood  h^soA 
livough  strongly  corroborative  of  hia  opinion  that  the  pestt^ 
l«nUal  fever  is, propagated  by  ialeclion,  it  inapplioebie  to 
the  proposition  it  professes  to  ^nustrate.  At  Fbiladelphiti 
the  authorities  on  each  side  vvvere  strong,  though  not:  per* 
baps  equally  balanced*  The  college  of  physicians  conceite  ' 
the  disease  to  have  been  imported.  The  academy  (we  be« 
lieve  a  private  association)  ^spoused  the  opposite  opioronw' 
Oa  ibe  nature  of  the  diaeaee  the  following  are  the  sentiments 
af  ibe  CQllege« 

v<  The  college  of  physicians^of  Philadelpbia)  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  to  be  a  respectable  and  enlightened   body  of  rneni  declara 
solemnly  xheif  conviction,    Jst.  that  the  *  yetiow  lever*  (ao  called) 
differs  essentially  from  any  other  disease  which  is.com<non  to  North: 
America ;  and  agrees  in  its  most  essential  symptoms,  with  what  is 
called  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Intl^ies.     2ih  That  it  has  bo^o 
riegularly  traced  to  the  vicinity  of  some  vessel  or  vessels  from  tfa^ 
West  Indies  ;  or  to  persons  or  clothing  connected  with  th.em,  ,^. 
That  the  principal  peculiurities'of  this  fever  are  its  contagious   ua* 
tare,  the  progress  of  the  symptems,  and  the  mortality  consequent  on 
it.     4th.  That  to  prove  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  would 
be  equally  useless  fts  to  prove  the   contagion  of  the  plague.     5tb« 
That  in  ail  their  observation  and   practice^  they  know  of  no  caso 
irhere  the  autumnal  bilious  remittents  of  their  country   have  proved 
contagious,     ^th.  That  although  these  are  sometimes  attended  with 
Violent  and  dangeroos  symptoms,  this  striking  characteristic  of  con-, 
tagion  being  always  absent,  they  never  become  an  object  of  public 
•dread  or  toncern.'     These  corollaries  are  preceded  by  these  point- 
ed questions :  Where  do  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  onr  pestilen* 
tial  fever  \  Is  it  amongst  the  marshes  to  the  southwest  of  our  city, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  wharfs  ?  Is  it  in  the  confined  alleys^ 
or  on  the  salubrious  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  Kensington  \  Is  it  not 
^ways  near  those  places  where  vessels  from   foreign   countries  are 
.  found  I  Qo  the  fevers  common  to  the  country,  steal  On  iosensibly, 
iafectiiig  one  person  after  another  in  a  family ^  and  in.  a  neighbour^ 
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hood  i  Are  they  equally  wvere  in  seasons  so  opposite  as  1797  awdf 
179s  ?  i  hfy  afterwards  remark  the  very  proposition  I  am  contend- 
ing tor,  viz. '  That  very  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  hav^ 
airihen.  fnm  conf  uiiding  the  pestilintial  fever  with  the  malignant 
remittents  of  the  West  Indies  and  America  ;'  and  subjoin  some  re* 
ittarkab'e  proofs  immedia^tely  applicable  to  the  imp*>rtation  of  infec* 
tiion  in  179^9  aaiiong  which  ii»  the  case  of  the  ship  Deborah,  the  pre* 
Varication^if  not  perjury^ot  whose  captain  is  proved  by  the  return  of 
sick, by  the  steward,  and  by  the  information  of  the  mate,  and  of  tw* 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Hiid  more  especially  by  the  letter  of  Dr* 
Bonnaville  to  Dr.  Xjrriffiihs.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
'      college  in  1799.' 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  during  the  reyolutionary 
war  not  a  single  instance  of  *  yellow'  or  malignaQt  pestilent* 
tial  fever  occurred.  And  yet  at  this  time  the  city  was  more 
crowded,  and  more  filthy  than  ever  it  was  at  any  other  time^^ 
This  fact  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  an  imported  dis- 
ease.  At  the  same  time  it  tiiilitates  against  Dr.  Chisholm's 
theory^  which  attributes  its  origin  to  the  mere  accumulation 
of  filth  and  putrid  animal  matter.  We  are  more  inclined  to 
Irbinlc  that  there  is  a  specific  contagion  distinct  frOtti  mere 
-  putrefaction^  and  which  perhaps  is  not  cognizable  by  any  of 
the  senses. 

Dr.  Chisholm  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  pestile&w 
tial  fever  at  Grenada  to  infection  imported  from  Biilama(on 
the  coast  of  Africa)  in  the  ship  Hankey:  In  the  slate  of 
this  ship,  he  says,  . 

^  are  to  be  found  the  remote  tauses  of  the  dreadful  fever,  wbrch  has 
devastated  the  West  India  islands,  the  British  army  and  navy,.  th« 
pfilidpat  cities  and  towns  of  North  America,  and  some  of  the  mora 
Jiipptiious  bca.ports  and  towns  of  Spain  in  Europe.  These'again  are 
discoverrd  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  fatal  termination  of  th& 
Bulaoia  expedition ;  and  they  are  stated,  in  a  very  clear  and  maal^y. 
manner  by  Captain  Beaver^  the  whole  of  whose  conduct  reflects  tb«^ 
biffhest  honour  on  him.' 

■    J 

'  The  public  have  bec;n  put  iri  possession  of  the  facts  coa^^. 
C(^roing  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  adventurers  to  fiulama^> 
^itb  the  intention  of  establishing  a  colony  on  that  island^ 
from. Captain  Philip  Beaver's  'African  Memoranda/  whose. 
Siarrativc;  of  the  proceedings  is  written  with  a  candour  and 
kaiveli,  which  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  authority  and  truth«. 
Thtae  ilM'aLed  f>er«ons  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  board /o£, 
t?iro  v^SbeiSif,  the  Calypso  and  the  Hankey.  Oufc  of  two  hpn--, 
dred  iind  ninety- four  persons,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six^^ 
Wir  Marly  aa«  M^lf>  died.    Tke  far  greater  numbers  wer^^t^ 
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laff  by  a  peslilenti^l  fever.  Many  of  the  survivors  re-em- 
barked on  board  the  Hankey,  and  sailed  to  ihe  West  Indies. 
l)urihg  the  passage  several  more  died,  and  in  particular  one 
man  who  had  been  very  recently  received  from  another  ship, 
Thesie  circumstances  seem  to  render  it  indisputable  that  this 
ship  was  infected,  with  a  contagious  fever  of  the  greatest 
malignity:  and  therefore  that  it  might  have  occasioned  the 

Eistilential  fever  which  desolated  Grenada  in  the  year  1795* 
ut  when  Dr.  Chisholm  describes  it  as 

•  a  nova  pcstis* — *  a  peculiar,  original,  foreign  pestilence,  recently 
generated,  and  utterly  unknown  before,  endued  with  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct character,  possessing  new  powers  of  devastation,  and  capable  of 
propagating  itself  by  conugion  throughout  the  world,' 

we  must  beg  leave  to  pause  before  we  can  give  our  tinqaa« 
lified  assent  to  this  conclusion. 

However  destructive  was  the  fever  to  the  Bulama  suffer* 
ers,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  a  novel  disease,  or  cba« 
racterized  by  any  peculiar  features,  distinct  frooi  the  com*- 
mon  contagious  fever.     Our  own  typhus grmior,  or  jail  and 
hospital  fever  is  at  times  equally  maligQaot  and  destructive^ 
And  considering  that  infection  from  this  source  must  be  per- 
petaally  passing  over  even  from  the  European  ports  to  the 
West  Indies,  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  account  for  it» 
superior  powers  of  destruction  in  these  regions,  without  cod^ 
sidering  the  nature  of  the  cIimate,aQd  particularly  theeffectof 
it  upon  European  bodies.  I  fphysiciansofoo  small  discernment 
(lave  confounded  ihe  yellow  remittent  ^  and  the  malignant  V€4^ 
tUential  fevers,  and  if  Dr.  Chisholm   himself  has  failed  to 
convey  to  his  readers  any  distinctive  marks  by  which  to  dis^  * 
criminate  them,  candour  exacts  the  acknowledgment  thai 
they  greatly  approximate  in  their  form  and  features.  Speaks 
ing  with  the  diffidence  which  is  becoming  those  who  have 
never  practised  in  wi^rm  climates,  we  should  conjectare  that 
the  same  causes,  be  they  what  they  may,  which  aggravate 
the  endemic  remittent  so  much  as  to  make  it  pass  for  the  pure 
yellow  fever,  heighten  also  themaUgnancy  and  mortality  of 
the  pestilential  fever.    These  causes  surely  are  local  catises. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  principally  the  heat  of  the  climate,; 
improper  diet,  and  noxious  exhalations.    The  AngIo-Ame« 
ricans  and  the  West  Indians,  though  living  almost  under  a 
tropical  sun,  use  abundance  of  animal  Nfood;  and  indulge" 
plentifully   in  ipirituous  potations.     If  numbers  of  youn  j 
men  carding  with  them  our  customs  to  the  West  India 
islands,  are  cut  off  in  twenty.fbur  hours  or  fess,  without  th^ 
M^f  any  infections  fever  J  can  vre  wonder  that  iafectiott* 
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wfaen  received  is  6o  rapid  >  and  destructive  i  Perhaps,  too, 
some  of  the  transantlaniic  physicians  have  been  fanciful  in 
the  causes  they  have  assigned  to  this  fever,  and  have  exag- 
gerated the  evils  and  nuisances  under  which  their  sea-port 
towns  labonr.  But  we  must  give  our  own  testimony  that  we 
have  heard  from  an  unprejudiced  witness,  that  the  city  of 
Nev  York  some  years  ago  was  absolutely  offensive  to  the 
nostrils  during  the  hot  months,  from  the  accumulation  of 
filth  and  the  want  of  proper  drains.  Probably  too  it  is  much 
morecrottded  and  close  than  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
from  the  great  increase  of  commerce,  and  influx  of  settlers. 
Whether  thisjs  enough  to  explain  the  facts  we  will  not  deler* 
nune.  Tbece  is  a  certain  ra  kiw,  a  something  that  eludes  the 
»'iisp  of  human  intellect,  in  the  formation  of  epidemics* 
Why  in  our  own  climate  the  small  pox,  measles,  and  hoop. 
ing  cottgb  should  at  some  seasons  be  mild,  and  at  others  s 
miuignantyit  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  in  the  present 
imperfect  condition  of  medical  knowledge  to  determine. 

Thei€  lire  soiQe  points  in  which  the  pestilential  fever  and 
the  plague  are  remarkably  different  ;-a  difference  has  been 
observed  in  the  mode  of  communicating  the  contagion.  It. 
seems  probable  that  the  plague  cannot  be  communicated  ex- 
cept by  actual  contact  of  an  infected  person,  we  presume  ei«, 
tfaet  immediate,  or  intermediate^  through  the  clothes,  &c. 
A  diseased  atmosphere  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power 
of  infectioo.  But  in  the  pestilential  fever/ an  infectious  at* 
niospbere  is  formed  around  the  diseased  person,  and  contact, 
is  not  necessary.  .  A  second  distinction  is  perceived  in  the 
atmospheric  temperature  necessary  to  give  prevalence'  to 
each  disease  respectively*  The  contagion  of  plague  ciin  onlj 
become  active  in  a  temperature  between  forty  and  eighty 
degrees ;  a  temperature  below  or  above  these  degrees  extin* 
guishes  it.  The  contagion  of  the  malignant  pestilential  fe-v 
ver,  becomea  prevalent  only  in  a  temperature  between  se-, 
venty  and  ninety  degrees ;  but  it  is  extinguished  ojr  suspend- 
ed in  a  higher,  and  probably  cannot  exist  in  a  much  lower^. 

When  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  (and  it  would  be  ex* 
treme  want  of  candour  to  deny  that  there  are.  such  among 
the  svpporters  of  each  side  of  this  controversy)  espouse  wilh^ 
great  warmth  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  we  are  apt  to  sus-: 
pect  that  neither  party  are  wholly  wrong,  and  that  the  truth 
may  be  found  by  pursuing  a  middle  course.  When  we  find 
such  men  as  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  (we  believe)  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  strenuous  champions  of  the  cawae^  which  Dr* 
Cbisholni  so  severely  impugns,  however  littJe  we  are'dispos- 
cd  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  names,  we  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  not  facts  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr.  Rush,  and 
other  enlightened  advocates  of  the  endemic  system^o  no« 
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deny  their  yellow  fever  to  be  contagiottf^ihiMigh  tome  other 
resolute  theorists  have  gone  this  length.  Surely  then  it  m&y 
be  imported  ;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to*  justify  Dr.  Chhi« 
holoi  and  others,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  sys* 
tern  of  quarantine  upon  all  veftsels  coming  from  infected 
places^;  and  upon  the  adoption  of  every  proper  measure  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  when  it  first  appears* 
If  it  be  granted  too  that  the  mcfe  accumulation  of  iihb  is  not 
enough  to  generate  infectious  fever,  it  is  also  evident  that  it  , 
is  enough  to  produce  dangerous  remittents,  with  malignant 
symptoms.  They,  therefore,  who  have  been  so  anxious  to 
warn  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  evil  donseqnences  of  such 
abominable  nuisances,  and  to  exhort  them  to  drain,  jeleaese> 
aud  purify  their  cities,  deserve  well  oftbeir  coootrymen^and, 
of  humanity.  The  example  of  London,  which  has  escaped 
from  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  ever  since  the  year  IfpQB, 
ip  consequence  prifuipaUy  of  these  measures,  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels* 

Ur.  ChisUulmhimself  seenis  to  us  in  ene  passage  tocdn. 
cede  almost  as  m«^>ch  as  would  be  denuanded.by  «  literal  op« 
ponent. 

*  It  *»ften  happens,'  he  says,  *  that  when  the  contagion  of  a  pesti. 
lentiai  ()isi>«se  has  been  once  impoftcd,  (and  iticontesttble  proofs  of 
thi»  I  have  already  adduced)  its  recurrence  at  subsequent  periods 
nay  not  require  frebh  importation.  The  seminiuoi  of  the  disease 
may  bepreserveil  in  clothes,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, habits  of  the  inhabitants  exposed  to  it,  and  other  predispose 
ing  circumstances  concur,  then  the  evolution  and  action  of  its  vi- 
rus miiy  with  certainty  take  place,  and  become  as  fntdl  as  after  the 
original  importation.The  records  of  plagueySroall-pox,and  yellow  fe* 
yet  (malignant  pestilential)  abound  with  manifest  proofs  of  this.  Is  it 
not,  then,  more  probable  that  this  happened  in  the  United  States, 
than  that  their  sea-ports  should  be,  maugre  the  utmost  exertions  or 
the  executive  of  their  government^  sinks  of  pestilence  from  causes 
existing  in,  and  inseparably  attached  to  their  ^oil  V 

In  an  appendix  we  meet  with  some  valuable  docaments« 
The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon  of  the 
island  of  St.  Croix,  to  Dr.  Haygarth,  Whenever  yellow  fever 
appeared  on  this  island  Dr.  Gordon  is  confident  that  it  was 
imporledi  and  believes  that  he  was  always  able  to  trace  it  to 
its  source.  But  in  the  Danish  islands^  as  elsewhere^  the 
medical  men  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  formed  tbemselvea 
into  parlies  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  traders  opposed  great  ob* 
stacles  to  quarantine  regulations.  To  he  the  first  in  th^ 
market  is  the  grand  object  of  these  gentry;  and  he  little 
heeds  whether  or  not  he  imports  the  putgue  with  his  pepper 
and  cotton.  The  Roman  patrician  rule  of  action  has  equal, 
prepoodeiance  aijAoog  all  merchaatip 
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- ■         cave  ne  partus  occupet  alter.— 

Ne  C^baritica,  ne  Dythina  negotia  perdaf. 

Many  of  the  quarantine  regalatioos  are  unnecessarily 
burdensoine^  from  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  oF  the  real 
oaedluin  of  iofeotion.  ircotton,  coffee,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, from  simply  being  damaf^ed^  cannot  convey  a  pesti- 
lencr,  why  adopt  regulatioot  with  regard  to  the  cargoes  of 
vessds,  which  are  vexaliotts,  tedious^  expensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  useless  ?  If  human  infection  be  the  only  original 
source,  it  will  be  enough  that  precautions  be  confined  to  the 
sick,  their  apartments,  clothes^  bedding,  or  whatever  has 
been  in  contact  or  approached  their  bodies.  Under  these  li- 
mitations, i^  is  probable  that  the  necessary  measures  may  be 
taken  with  very  liti)e  im[>ediment  to  trade. 

It  ap()earity  upon  a  close  scrutiny,  tltat  the  fever  at  Gib- 
raltar in  August  1804,  was  conveyed  into  the  garrison  from 
Cadiz.  Dr*  Fellowes  has  informed  Dr.  Haygarth, 

*  that  one  Sancho  had  been  an  inmitte  of  a  famil^f  at  Cadis,  when 
they  were  ill  of  this  peftUience,  that  be  left  Cadis,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1S04,  and  was  attacked  uith  this  disl^mper  in  Gibraltar^ 
wbither  he  had  retin-ned  oq  the  97th.  Sancho  kept  a  retail  grocer's 
shop.  Near  it  wai^  a  canteen,  or  liquor  shop,  whither  the  fever 
soon  spread.  From  these  two  bouses  with  which  numerous  visit- 
ors had  undoubtedly,  hourly  intercourse,  who  bad  not  the  least 
suspicion  that  they  contained  any.  infectious  patients,  many  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood  speedily  received  this  mortal  distemper. 
Dr*  Fellowes  shewed  ine  a  ground  plan  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
streets  first  infected,  that  illustrated  in  an  excellent  manner  the 
progress  of  the  epidemic.  In  consequence  of  the  fatal  error  and 
jpositive  assurances  that  this  pestilentiat  fever  was  not  infectious,  you 
know  that  it  rapidly  spread,  attacked  about  twelve  thousand,  and 
became  mortal  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  patients/ 

This  memorable  example  is  of  itself  sufficient  tojastify  the 
warmth  vif'iib  which  Dr.  Chisholm  has  sustained  his  hypolhe-. 
sis,  and  ought  to  deter  visionary  speculators  from  ioconsi* , 
derately  calling  in  question  opinions,  which,  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  on  which  depend  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  beings.  We  think  that  the  ^ 
author  of  this  letter  merits  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  friends 
of  humanity. 


Art.  IX.— TAe  Mother,  a  Poem,  in  five  Books.  By  Mrs. 
West.  Juthor  of*'  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  Jge.  l2mo. 
pp.  842.  Longman.  1809* 

WE  were  sorry  tp  see  a  lady  who  has  obtained  so  dcserf* 
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ecl}y  high  a  repntatioQ  by  her  excetlence  in  o'ne  interesting 
specie^of  compositipn,  hasard  ihe  loss  or  diminntion  of 
her  fame,  by  attempting  what,  even  with  the  most  perfect 
success  in  the  accooiplishment,  would  scarcely  have  added 
to  it.  We  have  been  amazed  by  the  '  Gnss'p's  Siory/  have 
shed  tears  over  '  aTaie  of  the  Times ;'  but  from  a  didactic 
poem  on  a  subject  of  dry  moral  reasoning  and  instruction^onr 
eji^pectations  either  of  pleasure  or  improvement  are  very  li« 
mited  indeed.  It  is  impossible,  we  are  per^uaded.  that  time 
can  be  more  sadly  misemployed,  or  genius  more  eflpeciually 
thrown  away,  than  in  so  futile  an  occupation.  If  tiie  writer 
is  indeed  possessed  of  the  smallest  poetical  talent,  he  must 
be  perpetually  at  variance  with  the. stubborn  and  intractable 
nature  of  his  theme  ;  the  chain  of  his  reasoning  must  be  bro* 
ken  by  repeated  digression,  the  force  of  his  lessons  weaken* 
ed  by  the  unwelcome  interference  of  the  lighter  powers  of 
his  fancy*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  didactic  puet  is  gifted  with 
none  of  these  dangerous  propensities  to  wander  from  the 
atraight  lineof  his  unbendmg  subject,  in  what  is  his  poem 
likely  to  exceed  a  prose  essay  tending  to  the  snmeend  i  and 
on  the  other  hand,  how  will  his  arguments  be  checked  and 
confined  by  the  shackles  of  metre,  and  the  supposed  ne* 
cessiiyof  what  is  called  figurative  ornament  and  elevated 
die^on  i 

In  addition  to  these  general  obstacles,  Mrs  West  has  had 
a  particular  one  to  encounter  in  the  very  choice  of  her  €ub- 
ject,the  first  division  of  which,  viz/  infancy ,'has  been  preoc*  * 
cupied  in  the  very  satne  style  of  composition  by  an  elder 
writer.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with 
Ur.  Downman's  '  infancy,'  a  didactic  poem  like  vlfs  West's, 
in* blank  verse  also  like  Mrs..  West's,  and  on  which  we- 
believe  that  very  favourable  judgments  iiave  been  passed 
by  the  critics  of  a  former  day.  We  have  no  intention 
of  calling  those  judgments  in  question  on  the  present  oc« 
casion,  and  shall  only'  observe,  Uiat,  if  they  were  at  all 
wdl-founded,  Mrs.  West's  labours  on  the  SHme  theme, 
mieht  have  been  spared  with  great  advanta  re  to.  herself. 

After  we  have  said  that  the  remaining  books  )f  this  poem 
are  devoted  to  the  subjects  of,  2.  Reltgi  >us  liistruction,  9. 
Education,  4,  Separation  from  Children,  and  j.  Mfiternal 
Sorrows;  and  after  acknowledging,  which  we  do  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  that  under  each  of  the^e  several  heads 
are  comprised  precepts  of  the  most  unexceptionable  tenden- 
cy, >^d  worthy  of  tAemostjerious  consideration  in  a  moral 
view;  vc  t^nk  that  we  shall  sufficiently  have  performed  oar 
duty,  and  given  our  readers  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  work,  ar  a  poem,  by  presenting  tliem  with  the  argumaU 
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of  the  first  bookj  ^s  a  ipecimen  of  the  aatlior*t  qiahft^ig^fir 
of  ber  subject,  and  by  selecting  one  or  two  impartial  in* 
•taoces  of  ber  e  xecution  of  jt. 

*  Argument. — Invueation  to  Nature.— Address  to  yoang  wproctt 
to  be  careful  in  their  conju^Hl  choice*—- Licentious,  irreligious  roan 
make  had  fathers. — A  coxcomb  desciibed  in  Jow  life — considered 
as  the  father  of  a  family. —  Misfortane  of  baying  a  spendthrift  hut* 
band,  or  an  illiteraie,  covetous  one. — Not  to  expect  a  faultless  ctia- 
racter. — Misery  of  communicating  hereditary  diseases  to  children.-— 
Marriage  requires  fortitude  and  patience.— Birth  of  a  first  born 
child. —  Its  supposed  address  to  its  mother,— Transport  of  the  pa- 
rents ;  yet  fear  in  blended  with  joy. —  Its  baptism. — Attention^  of 
the  mother  to  the  infant's  bodily  wants  and  diseases. — Deatbojp  a 
young  child — Blamable  grief  of  the  mother.  The  sorrows  and 
cares  of  her,  who^e  family  encreasts  beyond  her  means  of  support* 
ing  it. — Advantages  of  a  hardy  education  and  early  difficulties.-— 
The  wealthy  etijoined  not  to  make  their  children  sel^sh,  or  vain,  or 
fastidious. — The  aspect  of  the  times  requires  generosity,  and  forti- 
lude*-^ Danger  of  Britain.— Slate  of  liLuropean  sovereigns.— Sweden. 
— -Emigration  of  the  Braganza  family.' 

There  is  no  branch  or  topic  of  this  argument  more  sus- 
ceptible of  genuine  pathos  or  of  the  finer,  and  mo^re  exqai- 
«ite  graces  of  poetry  than  the  '  death  of  a  young  child/— 
Let  us  see  how  our  authoress  has  treated  this  most  affecting 
subject.  We  must  begin  our  quotation  from  the  conclusion 
of  a  preceding  head^  that  of '  mptism/ 

*Thu8'in  the  christian  commonwealth  enroH'd  ^ 

A  future  claimant  of  those  glorious  hopes  ;  •*-. 

Transcending  thought !  maternal  care  reverts 
From  the  undying  spirit  heav'n-derivedf 
^  To  its  frail  tenement  of  qlay,  eartb-born^ 
Ajid  earth-devoted,  cv'n  in  early  life 
The  never  resting  family  of  pain 
Vex  with  allowM  hostility  the  race 
Of  rebel  Adam.     Instruments  of  good, 
Tho'  of  infernal  origin,  theycome. 
By  the  sharp  'anguish  of  the  suffering  babe 
To  discipline  themother,  and  exalt 
Her  carnal  wishes,  still  inclined  to  build 
Utt  tabernacla  on  Mount  Tabor's  side; 
Kor^  looking  o^er  it  on  th'  eternal  failTs, 
Seek  a  more  firm  foundation  for  her  hopes. 
For  this  her  heart  is  often  doomM  to  wail ; 
Her  beauteous  sdoB,  blasted  as  a  plant     ^ 
Pierced  at  the  root  by  reptile  Termin,  dtoops  i 
Moi»  genial  sans»  nor  tepid  gales,  norshowen' 
Caird  by  FaTanitti  from  the  bahny  sentbr 
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Btntw  its  fresIiMfs.    Thot,  CeKiWy  hWip 

.    Heav'n  ^ver  lent  t«  man  ',  whose  cherub  fmile 

Spoke  the  mild  beauty  of  the  happy  realm  ' 

To  which  the  infant  pilgrim  soon  aspired^ 

Weary  of  sufTeringt  taAWUnft^he  crowa 

Of  immortality.     And  did  thy  grief, 

Celina,  swell  beyond  the  lawful  bound 

Of  calm  regret,  whi^,  whifeit  deeply  feels, 

£ndures  the  chastisement  in  meekness  I  Yes^ 

Frantic  in  .^ony  j(hou  dixist  accuse  \  •*    «. 

Capricious  heavjen^  Iajus  ea^rly  toi^suiae 

A  gift  so  highly  ^rix(9d,  so  long  dest^d  ;    - 

Shrouding  in  eniikiiS' gloom  thy  day*dreams,  ersjk 

Employed  4n  paititing  the  fair  creature's  fume, 
*  Prosoerity,  and  bliss.     O  most  unwise 

Andjnost  unhappy!  Hast  thou  not  survived^ 
.  To  wish  thy  other  offspring  in  the  grj^ve  * 

In  holy  hope,  like  this  now  envied  chilJ,  i 

Keposiiig  ?  Then  had  thy  sad  heart  escaped  •« 

The  mother's  tortures  most  extreme,  who  lives  * 

To  every  fear,  but  dies  te  every  jay ;  „ 

While,  }ike  accursed  Cain,  her  gurlty  pace 

Wander,  abhorred  aad  dreaded  thf ougk  the  lami.'  p.  QB-^^S^ 


^  We  will  ootdeny  that,  tber^  may  be,  in  the  prercding 
passage,  soni€  ej(pr€ssioo8,.  aooae  sentmients,  calculated  to 
touch  the  feelings  of  piMrenU^  evpe<narliy  of  such  a?  hsire 
4>eea  exposed  by  Providence  to  the  serein  trial  which  is  here 
deacribed.  Yet>  <K>n8idenngfcbe  grotHid-work  oAhe  paiut* 
;ingy  and  what  a  field  it  pipesents  to  the  eothnsiasm  of  poeti- 
cal melancholy,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  not  impress  our 
readers  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  poem  now  biefore 
Hhe*i.  Nevertheless  it  was  selecfled  by  us  in  the  most  perfect 
impartiality,  and  w6  do  not  believe  that  we  could  easily  find 
a  passage  better  qualified  to  sustain  or  establish  the  reputa« 
tion  of  its  author. 

Aware  of  the  dry,  metaphysical  nature  of  the  subject  sb* 

b%d  cho^en^  Mrs.  VVest  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessarj^, 

(as  will  appear  from  the  argument  pf  her  first  book>)  to  dn 

/versify  it  bjq>isode$  or  digressions  the-  most  foreign  to  its 

design  ajod  tendency .-rThis  is  always-a  bad  plan  in  itself,  and 

^iKe  cannot  comptiment  our  fait  ^author  tipcm  the  spirit  with 

<wwhidi  the  has  executed  it.    Upon  the  S^6le,whiie  we  wish 

^ihat  it  may  be  ottrfortune  often  agaiii  tq  meet  with   Mrs. 

-  Weal;  on  occasions  soitable  Xo  her  real  genius  and  drspo- 

'tftion,  we  hopeifaat  she  never  more  will  appear  before  os  as 

the  writer  of  a:dtSactic  poem.  ,  .  .    ' 

Otrr.  R«r.Voh-it^/tt(y,  1809.  Y 
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RELIGION. 

,  Ori9mtslLmg9iMge$9imdtl^M€iMifr0ndmimgihemTrmuiat6fns  me^ 
^fh^mJttMfit^tmmeHt:kiNatim9MfhtiUt^th9CkHtihmFaaht 
.  mSmmm^9in«ieh§d%g9p9^J9§9Mmfii^%^^tk9U%MmtilSf^0m* 
ftri.  Ji0vml0r  a.  1907.  9^  tk^  Rev.  WUlim^  Mmrrm,  tfQueenU  Ctf- 
J4ge^  L.L.D.  €tidF.S,J.  auiimffmi  JE«#i|y  o»  E^^MUm^  mtdtkf 
UmfUmUdHtf  S^rmmufir  1799,    pp.  Sf.  i$«.  UWmgjt^  1808* 

*  IF  it  be  enquinMl/  says  Ae  author^* '  from  whai  orighd  ie9i 
tha  projected  tninslttioM  should  be  made)  I  venture  to  recommend 
PUT  owu  authorised  version  /*«This  struck  us  at  the  first  porasalpit 
m  very  strange  proposal ;  and  it  does  not  appear  less  Strang  upon 
tobsequeot  reflection.-*^ Wbrn  it  is  intended   to  iranslaUi  a  book 
written  in  the  eastern  idiom  of  Palestine,  into  the  idioms  of  a  more 
foasol*  part  of  the  east».  who  could  imagine  thai  a  learned  4oct<9,  to 
whom  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ought  to  be  as  familiar  as  A  B.  C»  sboHU 
«irioi|sly  ^visfi  that  this  book  shoilM  first  be  rendered  into  Eugliik 
before  jt  i#  turned  into  Hiudostanee ;.  or  that  whan  we  waat  an  eailr* 
.  i^n  version  of  the  Bible  we  should  ^har<|  recourse  to  an  European 
translationi  instead  of  resorting  to  the  original  in  a  dialect  ot  tha 
east  iyAi  we  were  going  to  translate  the  Bible  iota  Spanish^  wha^ 
acholar  could  recommend  the  translation  to  be  made  from,  a  BiMein 
Erse!    Everv  translation  losea  and  must  necessarily  loae  tnnchof 
the  spirit|and  something  even  of  the  senseof  the  original;  and  mere  of 
.  this  spirit  and  sense  must  be  lost  in  proportion  as  the  version  i»ina4e 
from  sources  more  remote  from  the  original.    A  version  auiy  ba 
wiade  from  a  version  till  all  resemblance  to  the  original  is  lost*— 
The  flogKsli  au^kotiaed  versioaLof  the  scriptures  is  faulty  in  nume* 
tous  instanceti  and  these  faults,  would  not  only  be  retained,  but  ba 
snwltiplied  by  the  plan  of  translation  which  Dr.  Harrow  proposes  to 
adept ;  se  that  by  the  time  the  songs  t»f  Sion  became  Ternacular  on 
die. hanks  of  the  Ganges,  tliey  would  preserve  lesfr  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  than  the  doggrel  disicords  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  which  are  chanted  by  some  Irish  devotees  in  the  puiliens 
of  St.  Giles%-^T(ke  lenmed  Dr.  Barrow  thinks,  that  by  adopting  Aw 
authorised  yersion  as  the  original  he  would  greatly  freiliiaie  Hbm 
performance  of  the  tasL-^^bere,  againi  we  diaient  from  the  doc« 
tor ;  for  the  task  of  tra^nslatiou  is  easy  in  proportion  as  the>  two  Ian* 
guages,  one  of  which  Is  to  be  rendered  into  the  other7  ha^e  ^  chmt 
affinity  In  their  jphraseology  and  idiom*    It  woiitd  ba  ea^er  to  tiaw* 
•late  a  boo)^  out  of  Latin  into  Italian,  or  oat  of  Itaiiip  in)9  Lftih, 
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Hian  oat  of  German Jnto  Prwich^or  put  of  French  into  6iecni#|L  ft 
must  Be 'ea£ecto' traTal  a£b  aiaak  (rom  the  Hebrew  intor  4^a  -Ara* 
^  bic,  the  Persic,  or  Hinciostanee  than  into  English  ;  for  the  idiomt 
of  the  former  languages  are  much  more  diverse  from'  that  nf  Great 
Britain^  than  they  are  fronijjb^^jyickpt  dialect  of  Falestine.-^C^ 
addition  to  the  recommendatio|i  of  the  Doctor  in  his  projected  transla* 
tionsto  confer  on  ourown  aathori^ed  version  the  dignity  and  iinport« 
anceof  the  original  text^  hi»  kind  comrern  for  the  spiritaal  we^ 
fare  of  the  Hindoos,  causes  him  to  advise  *  v)ithaut  kuitaiion  or  re* 
ffrve*  that  we  should  iiiprease  this  rare  fayoULt  o^.  ^  tiatijQi^ioi^^ll^ 
^li  extraneous  idiom  by  that  oT  ^  tuck  afi&m^entar^  astcaclie^.^ar 
'qvJn  peculiajrjaiihj  the  creed  0/  our  national  ^siiirdk'«^Thtts.|ha 
j&thanaAiao  creed^  and  the  thirty-uine.artkles.#reatlaat  to  be  nsada 
€oni{>etitorsfi)f  belief  with  t^  visions  of  Mahomed,  and  the  cereibo* 
liies  of  Brahma.— •Thus,  whtiethej  «re  declining  in  repute  fn  the 
west,  they  ace  to  be  trans^yorted  in  a  new^  dress  to  acquire  fresh  cbn* 
sideration  in  the  east.  Sut,  is  not  the  east^I ready  suffii^ieailj  »^b0f 
%lldered  with  mysteries  without  our  addingto  the  stuck  I   ,      ^  « .  ^ 

UaT.  U.'^Diimrmr^C^nii^hraiiiniomtheff^o^eiiiefPr.  Ma^^ 
'  emi'^^en^  Ito  Si.  %mke%G&$9elwaM  lk$Jlr9tmtmmu  %  #  CoiaSw 
i    CRn^gyeioa.  gae.  pp.  180.    Rivington.  1809.  '         ;^ 

THE  authof  streBQeuslj,  and,  as  far  as  the  stib^cf  wMf  pert^It, 

^•klyt  contends  for  the  prierity  of  the  contposltfcm  of  %x.  Lukf^s 

s|ospei  in  point  of  lime  to  (hat  of  the  eiber  evangelfstf.    Thotl|^ 

mwapplaad'btslearmng-andliN  dtl^ence,   we  cannot,  assent  to  hts 

f' jiyf  othasis ;  nor  merely  becatise  it  t»  contradieted  b^  the   cbncXir- 

-^tem  lasliaaanyof  antiquKy,  bat  because  it  deef  liot  furnish  sndb 

•aailsfsctoqr  enplanations  of  tfaa   pbenomtna  as  the'  bypdThe^i^1>f 

JItv  Itessb.    We  do  not  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  Dr;  Matsh'  tgp- 

tteaes  tous  the  ttae^  or  that  it  la  not  liable*  to  seriolis  objections  ; 

httt  these  ofatieetions  are  not  so  weighty  oor  so  nutnerons  as-  tl^ 

»  9hiali>»ii^  be  adduced  against  the  theory  itfaieh  iitvintlicated  in  the 

« .pre  sastt  ^scovtoiy  coaaideratien^. 

.4m(v  li^pNSbif^»tere  fJlr aH^r  Cmmm  Mel^iemfhtAt*^'If*nrathf»  ef 

C    4^0imtar  ^iUmf  tf  MeHgtom^fi^m  tke  Slm^  ef  Oa  Sepipiitmt,  i7> 

^,    w^hUaddeiAhritfAcemmt^OuirvmenkFitrnt^thM  Faitk^.mtd 

'  Practice  of  the  Goepel    In  a  Seriee  4fLetter$  la  a  Friend^   £>  /Afvtf 

^JSkton:    UmQ.  pp.  154.   Sold  by ^e  author^  197»  Bigh  Holborti. 

*  ' '  ^THIS  b  a  republication  of  a  wort,  sbhie  parti  of  whicji  \lil|  ¥1 

*  fotrnd  to  coifcaiaa  very  sensible  and  potent  antidote  to  the  spuriovs 
' '  ChristianitvLwhichis  so  much  in  vogue.— We  are  soriry  that  the  Wsh 

*  tih'dF  should  have  gone  ot^t  af  his  wi^  to  tindfeate  the  ^stem  of  tha 
"*  irf««riritsts.    '      -    .        '  '  .'': 


Yf 
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Art.  IS.'^OeeeiiwMi SermeifB.  In  two  roktm^B.  By  tk^Ucv.  Eo^j^ 
'  Lacat^  D.D.  Hector  of  Hippie  in  the  County  of  WTorceiier^^and  PHc 
'  efP^mth^^NMhampUmtiUre,  pp.  435.    Longman.  1S09 

THESE  occasions!  sermons,  which  are  plain  and  sensible  compoJ 
•ttltms,  a  re 'likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  some  of  ouf 
clerical  friends.  For  their  sakes  we  shall  enumerate  the  contents; 
They  consist  of  fdurteen  sermons,  three  of  whjch  are  o\\  Sunday 
ichoolsy  and  two  on  parochial  clubs.  Two  are  assize  sermons; 
^  De  was  preached  at  a  music  meeting,  for  the  benefit  of  distressed 
clergymen  and  thetr  families ;  one  before  the  mayor  and  corpora* 
lion  of  Northampton ;  and  one  before  the  university  of  Cctmbridge* 
Two  were  delivered  at  a  visitation^  and  two  for  the  benefit  of  a  cha* 
nty  school,  and  an  infirmary. 

POLITICS. 

A tT.  1  i.-^utUnes  of  a  polUical  Survep  of  the  Enf:lUh  Attack  on  DenmwU 
in  the  Year  ISOf ;  tramltUedfrom  the  Danieh  if  C.F*  Heftfried^  Corn* 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Danbrog^  and  Post-Master-Generai  of  Den'" 
muirk  t  iy  the  Author  of  a  Tour  in  Ze^and^  with  an  hittorieai  Sketch 
^  the  Battle  ef  Copenhagen^  in  ItOly  ifc.  ^e.  8tw.  fp.  SS6.  6s* 
Baldwin.     1809. 

/  "WE  dannot  be  surprized  at  the  tnvetenite  resentment  against  t'hia 
countty  which  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  every  honest  Dane,  on  account 
ef  the  conflagration  of  bis  capital,  and  the  spoliation  <^  his  marine 
.which  were  projected  and  executed  by  the  present  mi m'stry  in  1807. 
^o  feeling  is  so  strong  nor  so  permanent  as  that  of  injustice  ;  and 
no  injustice,  that  was  ever  perpetrated  by  oneiiatioo  against  atiolber 
can  well  exceed  that  which  was  exercised  by  this  country  against 
the  unoffending  Danes.  It  was  not  merely  that  injustice  which  coh*^ 
lists  in  the  violation  of  right,  but  which  was  aggravated  by  treachery 
•ad  insult. — The  disgrace,  which  this  nefarious  transaction  has 
brought  on  the  political  character  of  this  c6untry  can  be  expiated, 
pnd  the  rancour  which  it  has  excited  in  a  power  which  was  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  be  friendly  to  us,  can  be  appeased,  only  by  the  most 
'arapk  restitntionV  This  restttiftien  is  dcEmamied  by  every  datfti  of  h<H 
siour,  and^  comprehensively  consiilered,  even  by  the  calculationt  of 
iBterest,  When  the  English  troops  had  obtained  the  surrendcf  of  the 
Danish  navy,  Lord  Catb cart  removed  his  headquarters  to  the  citad4 
for  the  purpose,, as  he  professed^  of  being  better  able  to  maintain 
public  order.  • 

*  These  new  head-quarters,'  says  tire  author,  *  were  to  b«  deli-. 
ifcred  up,  agreeably  to  the  6th  article  of  the  capitulatfon,  in  the* 
.aame  condition  in  which  they  b^d  i>een  surrendererU  The  presence 
4»ftbegeneral-in-chiefdid  not^  however^  preserve  the  church  of  the 
^rrison  from  sacrilege ;  tables,  benches,  and  bedsteads  were  de-^ 
stroycd  and  carried  off ;  implements,  and  iron-stoves  were  taken 
oat  of  the  barracks  and  other  places.  The  quaraniineohouse,  which 
is  situated  near  the  liaie^lai^  on  the  citadelToad^  wai  also  plun* 
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(^f^cafjSohthli/  Catalogue)  Sfil 

eirftdf^^an^sasAinetl  much  damage;  and  yet  this  institution  is  an 
estHblishitjent  of  public  safety,  it  is  acciessible  to  ill  cothmerciat 
tifates,  and  is,  therefore,  necessarily  entitled  to  the  general  protpc- 
fion  of  the  law  of  nations !  But  nothing  can  convey  a  more 'ade- 
t[uate  idea  of  the  cha/acters  of  the  commanders-in-chief  than  that 
iolemn  meeting,  which  took  plabe  in  the  kihg's  yard  fofthe  purpose 
^f  Ceiebrating  with  cve^y  degree  of  militaty  pomp^the  trium(^hof 
Sir  Home  Popham^  when  he  caused  the  ship  of  the  line,  which  wai 
jiearly  ready  for  launching,  to  be  thrown  over,  it  having  been  pre* 
yiously  sawed  through  in  various  places.  Thus  the  supreme  BritisH 
authorities  made  the  wondrous  exploits  of  Sir  Hon^  their  own  acts 
and  deeds,  and,  in  characters  never  to  be  effaced >  subscribed  th«ir 
names  to  the  transactions  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1807.  They  did 
•rery  thing  to  aggravate  the  reroembrance  of  the  British  expedition, 
■fid  there  is  no  doubt,  tha^th^  latest  «nntls  of  the  world  will  exhi« 
bit  that  enterprise  not  only  as  a  disgrace  to  British  politics,  butaa 
•  wamiiig  to  all  nations,  and  to  Denh\ark  in  particular.  Th4 
Mceable  laliite  of  British  fleets,  as  they  pass  by  forts  and  bat^ 
teri»,  niti9t  not  hdnceforth  be  esteenfed  a  mark  of  respect  and 
HiencUhip ;  and  the  payment  of  the  toll  in  the  Sound,  by  British 
transports  will  be  considered  (as  it  was  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  Aa« 
gus.t,  4807,)  a  stratagem  to  conceal  the  hostile  purpose,  for  tha 
oxecotibn  of  which,  the  captain  of  the  fleet  issued  tl^e  order  on  Ik*, 
7th  of  August.  An  intierchange  o(  those  public  tokens,  whicia 
were  understood  by  all  nations,  and  saer^  t(\  their  commanderfi 
cannot,  infutttre,  be  made  with  England ;  nor  is  th«  report  of  a  Bri-» 
tish  gun  at  sea  to  betaken  as  a  seaman's  word  of  honour/  i 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  unnecjessary  destruc- 
tion, which  was  done  to  the  capital  of  a  neutral  power,  in  order  to 
obtain  forcible  possession  of  her  marine :   ,  . 

'  ^The  cathedral  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls  ; 
two  other  churches,  and  several  public  instilutions  and   buiiding»^ 
're(^eived  malerial  injnry.     Three   hundred  and   Ave  houses  were 
burnt  ^wn,'an(!  considerable  qd'antitles  of  corn,  malt,  furniture^ 
tradesmen1» 'tools,  and  materials  were  annihilated,  together  with  se^ 
fentefen  private' libraries,  which  contained  various  scifrce  works  and- 
manciscfripts  in  all  departments  of  science,  arfd  %'bovfe  seventy*fiva 
thousand  volumes  ;  independently  of  several  smaller  collections,  and 
thestock  of  three  bookseller^  valued  at  forty-^two  thousand  rix^dol* 
lats.     Several   collections  of  curiosities  and  scientific  iristrumenta . 
were  also  consumed.     Twelve  hundred  houses  sustained  considera- 
t)le  damage^  as  did  the  furniture  of  the  inhabitants,  and  three  largor 
iibraiies.      Eleven  hundred  unarmed  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-, 
thirds  were' women  and  children,  were  killed,  or   died  in  various, 
ways 'from  the  effects  of  terroiF  ;^  about  eight  httndred  were  wounded^ 
limorig  whom  many  never  will  recover  their  health   and   strengths 
Sevefi  thousand  faxnilies  were,  for  the  tiine,  driven  from  (heir  homes : 
five  or  six-  hundred  tradesmen  were  put  out  of  employment,  an4 
.  their  fiuniliet  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence*    Independently  ol 
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the  poorest  ctes*  of  people,  two  thoQwiKl  fomilies  htt«#  ippfiiBd%ft 
*1^e  re1ieve<i  by  the  eontrib^itions  collecled  tbrou^out  the  kiiig^oilki  | 
-pprbaps  «  greater  number,  whom  a  senstO  of  deli^Mcy  reitr«ii||y 
^  euffer  fiHditiona)  dktreu  am'td^t  endleM^oUiires  of  mind.  SiMh  nm 
'  the  monuments,  which  the  British  r<ommahdtfrs  bafe.kft  behind  tbimi 
[  in  Denmark*     But  thny,  «nd  their  employers,  will  assuredly  ibt 

rightly  judged  by  the  feeling,  think ingj  and  calculating  pari  of  4mI 

]priiish  people/ 

^«T.  IB.'^Skeickei  tm  PMieai  Efnnmjf^  WuslrMifve  of  the  IniemU  ^ 
GtMi  BriiM^n  i  intended  tu  m  Reply  io  Mr.  MiWe  Patnphlet^  *  €ommere0 
4tfenAed^  wiihan  ExpoeiHon  tfiome  ef$ke  leaiing  Tenete  ff  fJke  Eeemi 
.  eiUil$.pp*  IH.  U'  €iCr   Longman  1809.  ^ 

\  THESE  Sketches  embrace  the  following  Miljeefa  of  4ii«iisala% 
f  value :  agriculture  the  source  of  nattanAd  wealth  ;  ci^kal ;  ma^ 
aufaptures;  commerce;  consumptien  ;  poblie  debta/  On  tbna 
topics  the  Auihor  supporu  the  doctrine  o(  th«  eeonomiHs  «»itit  |p« 
^uaiiftcation  or  reserve  than  ev«n  Mv*  Spence.  He  begins  isilliiKl* 
.  tempting  a  definition  of  vo/iff/  vpon  which  be  expenda  a  f^o4 
Diany  words  without  throwing  much,  light  upon  Ihe  subject*  Ha 
first  plunges  into  a  aort  of  metaphysical  leb>rHHh^  Irom  windl 
be  does  not  extricate  himself  without  constiienibte  dificully.  £• 
aa>ys  *  m  attemptnig  to  fstablibb  the  criterii>n  uf  vatue^  the  fifiteir* 
eum^tance  which  occurs  is  its  strict  corresponfleuce  with  wgut/  Kovir 

^  we  all  venmre  to  tay  that  tbis  9tnct corresptrndmrn  h  isr  Irofli  fafiag 
the  $rsl  thin^  tbat  would  strike  n  span  of  g<»od  commoe  senw  an  ait» 
ting  down  to  deAiue  the  meaning  «f  the  wiord^  or  la  devalopc  the  ide* 
of  the  tbin|;.  The  author  does  not  .tell  us  what  he  means,  by  Wimij 
butffrom  what  f  »llow.S)  we  conclude  that  he  considers  it  as  anaYc^us 
to  necesiitif.  But  yet  tha  wants  which  tend  most  to  give  a  valae  to 
more  than  half  the  objects  of  human  pnrsuiti  or  of  commereiat  ex- 
^bangea/e  the  Jirtifici^  which  cannot  truly  be  denominated  ^  MSf* 
0iUfs»*  The  auibf)!"  say't  in  the  next  sentence,  ^  a//  owr  d^sins  dtn^ 
f€nd  ufutn  uuf  jueceisities  ;  and  wbt^n  the  latter  are  snpyliifd  tba  for* 
f^er  ar«  at  an  ^nd.'  -*:B^t,  compared  with  tbe  countless  aanitijplicir 
iy  qfour  desires^  how  few  depend  Upon  our  neceisitinsf  W#  art 
then  told)  th|it  *  a  person  d«|ire«  to  eat  no  lojiger  than  ba  is  b^ui^ 
gry  ;  which  is  true  as  iaras  rfspects  the  uiturai,  bat  ndi  tb#  Urtifi* 
fial  desire,  as  th»!ke  who  ha vci  ever  been  present  at  a  well  furnished 
iable  or '  a  dubious  itiwer/  may  readily  recollect,  Biif .  what  bii 
^11  this  to  do  with  the  df  finition  of  value  ?  Doe«  tbe  aAitbor  mean^ 
3vhen  a  inHn  '  desires  /o  raino  langtr  than  kt  i$  hmgrjf/  tbat  mtjb 
tk'im  iood  ius(  s  its  iriicrion  of  valuta  b 'Cause  it  has  no  longer  a  ^rkt 
carrespu^deflce  with  want?  Agr<eabl^  to  bis  position  that  want  ia 
the  criterion  of  value,  tne  auttior  goes  on  to  say  that  *  tbr  valuf 
pi*  commodities  ai  way  ^corresponds  with  the  proportion  wbicb-they 
bear  in  quantiry  to  our  neCcasities^'  aud  that /as  obj[ecls-  of  de» 
#ire  aie  multiplied,  want  is  reduced/  htt  SUf^j'tbeUMti*^  ptopo- 
liiLon  is  not  true,  for  is  it  not  always  tha  case  that  vmn$i%  wbfch  t)i« 
Mt^Vf  (9o«i4^#  as  lyuonynt^us  al  leajit  witb  ddir^fyincrcasf  l^  pvoi^ 
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'(oMidA-yi  Air  objecit of  d^skf^  are  mnltiplied  t  Indctd  how  eto  it  ba 
VIM  ?  For  docs  not  the  nuJeiplication  of  objects  of  destro  sop* 
be  iA^itl^)fntafion  of  desties?  The  Mitbor  then  says,  tlltl  ^  mIm 


'^mimfrom  wemrdi^,'  srhd  thsii  *  is/is  inity  be  defined  MfOur.*  ^  Hero 
'  the  ootbor  has  bewildered  himself  into  on  erroneous  conclusion,  by 
'  ilotcon^i^erihf;  that  value  must  be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  rtlatei 
'^  iolely  or  chiefly  loexchangey  and  the  other  to  enjoy  meat ;  the  oiiectf 

which  has  a  relation  to  Scarcity  and  the  other  to  abundenee ;  of  which 
^  the  one  is  more  the  object  of  art,  and  the  product  of  man  in  society, 
^  and  the  other  inore  the  gift  of  the  deity,  and  the  creation  of  ininita 
'benevolence.^    An.  object  may,  from  its  scarcity,  have  ^reat  valua 

with  respect  to  exchange,  and  little  with  respect  to  enjoyment ; 

.while  another  may  have  no  value  in  exchange  and  yet  comribota 
,  largely  to  the  happiness  of  human  life*    A  diamond  aiay  have  great 

aiccbangiBabie  value,  and  a  spring  of  fresh  water  may  have  none  at 

all ;  bat  yet  who  can  calculate  how  much  it  mi^  con^ribttte  to  thf 
.  pleasure^of  existence?  Will  the  author  say  ihat  fresh  water  has  m 
*  va/ar,  though  it  will  not  accord  with  his  definition  of  what  Talueisf 
'-  For  Jie  defines  value  to  consist  in  labuur,and  to  origiiuite  in  scarcity^ 
.The  author  considers  agriculture  as  the  Qnljf$ourc«  rfmaiiautti  tuabif 
'  Here,  what  the  author  asserts  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  Ic^omachj 
-   about  the  meaning,  of  wealth,  and  the    greater  or  less  number 

•  of  ideas  which  we  are  to  comprehend  in  the  term.  If  by  *  na* 
^  Konal  wtalii,'  the  author  means  nierely  the  national  ttoclc  of 
^  bread  and  maat^  we  shall  not  quarrel , with  his  assertion,  for,  we  can* 

jiot  tell  him. how  bread  and  meat  can  be  better  produced  than  by 

cultivating  the.ea^ib,  ^nd  auendiug  to  the  prgdttction  of  wheat 
>  aod  ibe   propagation  of^^heep   and  cattle.     O^t    does  not  \ha 

author  recollect,  or  does  he  write  loo  much  in  the  Vicinity,  of 

the  north*pole  to  knew,  th&t  there  are  such  words  in  the  English 

lai^ageas  romt^teef  Qnd plum  pudding  f  These  sounds  are  silvery* 
.*..•  aweet  to  the  ear  of  an  >£n^li*hman  ;  and  ha  wQuld  be  very  sorry  tw 
*^  have  the  sebeaie  of  the  economists  so  far  carried  into  practice  ai  to 
7  'destroy  t^  dear  and  long-cberishf^d  association.     B6t  does  not'tha 

B^uthflT.  re^qliect  that  though  th.^  .beef,,  in  this  proverbial  pictoris  of 
'    Britishfeliqity^  ba  the  produi;t  of  the  soil,  at  least  soanlOf  the  prin* 

cipal fngiedieots  to  the, pudiiingai^e  the  import  of  that  commerca 

.^    against  which  h«  declainss/  But  perhaps  tbe  economists  and  their 

'  advocalH  bav^  fi»aAd  out  a  method  how  to  make   plum-pudding 

ifithout  1^1  urns  1  io  ^his  case  we.  reviewers,  who  have  no  ships  at 
..•  Dresant  Coming  from  the  Levant,  should  he  much  obliged  to  tbem. 

•foK  the  lecespl*  .  T|»  be.a^  grave  as  the  author,  who  ciunas  forth 
.    invested  with  ah  air  of  metaphysical  profundity— the  prosperity  of 

Greai.Britaia  appears  to  be  intimately  identified  not  only  with  her 

•  .  agriculture  but  with  her,  commerce,  and  every  period  of  her  history 
« « will  prove  that  it  is  her  c(ommercial  greatness  which,  by  a  powerful 

:     ae-adioii,  has  conitri  buted  so  audi  tp  her  prepenl  Ugb  state  of  agrU 


'^*'/ 
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...  .:  ^        POETRY. 

Ml.  l9.-^ideomhe  ffm^  milk  ctker  Rmal  /Whm.  !  J^  ik&  Acir. 
Skurrajf^A.M,    limo*    pp.lb^    MiHeiu    1808.      ' 

THE  principal  poem  in  this  collection  opens  with  an  inypcttion 
'  "lo  th«*hade  of  Denham. —  ^ 

/  Spirit  of  Denham !  I  invoke  thy  spell : 

Thou,  \f ho  didst  first  presume  to  string  the  lyr« 

To  unknown  strains  of  local  poesy,  ." 

With  kindred  inspiration  aid  my  song.' 

•  Without  stopping  to  enquire  tihy  Mr.  Skurray,  when  professing 
kimself  a  foll<Hfrer  of  that  great  descriptive  poet,  has  thongh't  fit  to 
despise  the  advantagf's  of  his  lofty  and  sonorous  rhyme,  and  adapl 
fcimself  either  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  or  the  poverty  of  his  owft 
:geniu^,  by  the  pfeferenc^  of  heavy  and  monotonous  blank  verse,  we 
shall  only  say  that^  for 'this  or  some  other  reason,  the  shade  cif  Den- ' 

,  Lam  has  not  yet  condescended  to  return  an  answer  to  his  humble  ad:^ 
dress.  Brdcombe-Hillisas  fiat  and  prosaic  a  performance  aS  the  foolish 
Tage  for  imitating  Cowper  has  ever  produced.  A  very  short  speci- 
men will  suffice,  selected  on  account  of  its  embracing  a  topic  on 
vrhich  the  poetical  spirit  cannot  fail  of  displaying  itself^  if  it  really 
exists,  the  tender  recoHections  and  associations  of  eariy  life. ' 

'  In  the  low  vale,  beneath  yon  tufted  mount 
Is  the  neat  cot  where  reverend  Theron  dwells, 
The  guide  and  pastor  of  the  village  train, 
The  dear  ct>mpanion  of  my  earlier  days.   - 
Kot  long  ago,  on  CberwcH's  banks  we  moved, 
liink'd  arm  in  arm,  Itkt  other  tasselled  youths^ 
*■  Conversing  on  the  dcy^whtn  ue  thould  guide 

•  Our  village  Jlocht  to  virtue  and  to  Heaven. 

*  Long  would  we  linger  by  th6  classic  stream,  • 
Musing  on  schemes:  which  ardent  fancy  formed, 
Till  the  loud  bell  from  Merton's  ancient  pile 
RecalPd  us  home  to  join  in  evening  prayer/ 

We  dp  not  know  how  it  might  have  been  atMerton  college  while 
Mr.  Skurray  was  an  undergraduate.  But  We  do  not  recollect  thar; 
in  our  times,  or  those  of  our  fathers,  the  topics  above  alluded  to^ 
formed  an  usual  subject  of  conversation  among  the  '  tassell'd 
youths*' 

The  smaller  pieces,  which  fill  about  half  of  the  volume,  are  some 
of  them  very  amorous,  some  of  them  very  sentimental,  but  none  in 
the  least  degree  pottical.  I'he  *  Ode  to  the  river  Isis,  on  revisiting 
its  banksi  with  a  college  friend  after  five  years  of  absence  from-lbe 
University,'  ijs  chiefiy  remafkable  for  the  autiior's  remembrance  oC 
tha  time  when : 
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*  tfmMtlmn  I  rowM  againM  lHy  stream, 
"  To  Wytham  village  bound,      ' 

.  ^  To-feact  on»trfiivberfies  and  cream, 

Re<f}ming  on  the  grouiKl.' 

•  * 

Boti  *Uhott^;wedo  not  tlnnk  tbektter-preesof  thU  Ut4e  volaiM 

very  valuable,  it  would  look  invidious  in  us  not  to  add  that  it  pos* 

^iesses  a  merit  of  mticfa  more  general  estimation  than  any  that  can  be 

*^und  in  jpoetry,  bewcver  exquisite — four  engravings  of  very  superior 

degance.      « 

*i  .-•  '  .      '        "     '  '         • 

A»r.  1?.— J&ni-djwt,'  Line9  an  the  PfetetU  Wat.     Bjf  Reginald  HOer^ 
M.J,    Hatchard.     1809. 

"^  WHEN  from  the  fie^B  o£  '  Baleatine'  Mr-  Hebtr  ^irccts  his 
steps  homeward,  we  hail  hijs  return  to  *  Europe/  and  feel  assured 
that  he  will  call  at  Parnassus  by  tt^e  way. 

The  opening  of  his  new  poem,  which  has  at  least  had  the  advan^ 
tage  of  local  inspiration^  being  written  ^in  Dresden's  grQve^'  is  fnost 
happily  circumstantial: 

^—Through  tangled  bows  the  broken  moonshine  play'd,   >  •  . 

.And  Elbe  slept  soft  beneath  his  linden  sha<ie  :-*-  : 

Yet  slept  not  all,  I  beard  the  ceaseless  jar. 

The  rattliiigwaggons, and  the  wheels  of  war; 

The  s0un(Ang  lash,  the  march's  mingled  hum» 

And— .iobt\ud  beard  by  iits-— the  languid  drum  ; 

O'er  the  near  bridge  the  thund'ring  hoofs  thai  trod*. 

And  the  far-distant  fife  that  thrill'd  along  the  road* 

Yes,  sweet  it  seems  across  some  watVy  dell 

To  catch  the  music  of  the  pealing  bell ; 

And  sweet  to  list,  as  on  tlie  beafh  we  stray. 

The  ship-boy's  carol  in  the  wealthy  bay ; — 

But  sweet  no  Jess,  when  Justice  points  thespear^ 

Of  martial  wrath  the  glorious  din  to  hear ; 

To  catch  the  war-note  on  the  quivering  gale. 

And  bid  the  blood-red  paths  of  conquest  bail/ 

We  cannot  forbear  continuing  the  extract  for  a  dozen  more 
lines : 

*  Oh  song  of  Hope,  too  long  delusive  strain!        ' 
And  hear  we  now  thy  flattering  voiccagain? 

But  late  aias !  1  left  thee  cold  aiid  still, 
Stunn'd  by  thewrath  of  heaven,  onPratzer's*hill. 
.  '    ' '        Oh  !  on  that  htii  may  no  kind  month  renew 
The  fertile  rain,  the  sparkling  summcr^dew  ! 


-  /  ^  A  hill  near  the  town  of  Ansterlitz,  upon  which  the  fatal  battle  between  Aus« 
tfia  ited  Frsnce  w^  most  obstinately  x»Qt|^ste4« 
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Aecuned  9t  fMp  loay  ikoM  bkak  |iMi«liMi||  ^ 

The  field  of  anger,  wli^re  tlwii^ightyfell.1    ' 
Tbere  youthful  Fmih  and  high^h^m  Cournf^ltt^     * 
And  red  with  slaughter  f  reedoan^  liuaifclctf  cmst ; 
There  Europe,  soil'd  with  hlood  her  tresses  gray,  " 
And  aa^^ieot  Hoaoar's  ihieU«-aU  vilely  thvaam  away !' 

While  he  IS  thus  *  sadly  musing/  the  poei  is  borne  in  fiucy  tmm 
die  giant  *  Elbe  all  silver  bright' to  the  hills  of  Helvetia,  where  ka 
descries  the  guardian  angel  of  Europe,  and  from  his  lips  heaves  an 
appalling  statenient,of  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  w« 
'  have  deeply  lo  regret  tbe  correctness,  and  with  regard  to  the  Vaii 
'theoQsalvas,  slightly  to  censure  their  obscurity!  NVe  cannot  synipa« 
thise  with  the  panegyrick  on  Mr.  Pitt,  though  wa  are  willing  to  ad« 
mit  Chat  there  is  Aucb  spirit  in  the  executfoa. 

NOVELS- 
Ant.  1§.^1U  CHlMg0  ^amF€ti  €  nb.  %  Fob.   tipper.    1 8d|. 

THE  word  novel  generally  palls  upon  our  ears^  and  almost  strikaa 
•us  with  disgust.  But  when  we  are  ibrtunate  enough  out  of  tha 
ninety-nine  to  find  one  that  is  not  unexceptionable,  one  in  whick 
jp>od  sense  and  delicacy  are  combined,  it  gives  us  much  satisfiiction* 
The  Cottage  of  the  Var  contains  much  to  commend,  and  little  to 
blame.  Virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vice  is  t)oni6hed.««-We  have  no 
very  horrid  caiastrophei^  no  very  direful  disastcn ;  but  thoso 
circumstances  which  are  brought  forward  to  excite  inter^t^  are  of 
auch  a  nature^  and  so  conjoined,  that  they  have  the  desired  effect*  Wo 
are  iMreseQted  with  many  delightful  scenes,  rural  eNCursionS)^  and  in* 
foresting  occurrences,  he.  We  have  a  very  well  drawn  character 
in  the  young  Conpted'Aubigny,  who  though  a  young  man  with 
great  warmth  of  temper,  strong  passions,  and  brought  up  in  the  vor- 
tex of  Parisian  dissipation,  is  open  to  the  charms  of  feminine  virtue 
in  the  character  ofCelestina.  These  characters,  are  well  contrasted* 
The  Italian  female  is  well  drawn,  as  well  as  the  Italian  fratricide. 
D'Aubigny's  escapes  and  rescues  are  wonderful ;  but  the  plan  is  so 
well  combined  thit  it  does  not  present  any  outrageous  violation  of 
probability.  The  diflTerent  characters  ard  brought  naturally  on,  and 
move  as  naturally  off  the  stage ;  they  are  besides,  on  the  whole, 
well  grouped,  and  the  colouring  is  smooth  without  being  vapid* 
The  keeping  cf  the  piece  is  correct  enough,  at  least  much  better 
than  that  of  many  novrls  which  it  is  our  sad  destiny  to  peruse. 

AxT.  1t.*-7%eDeffirRtraii,.affaaiafrfei  0f  wMrAtAf  prhntiipMi  Feettmv 
taken  from  Eveki$  relating  /a  o  FamUff  ef  DtiHneiian  whieh  emfgniei 
from  France  daring  the  RenakMank  By  Capiat  T.  WiUiammn* 
$9ak.    LoDgnaa^    180g. 

THIS  romance  is  dedicated  to  his  most  christian  majesty  jLouia 
JtlTllL    In  this  dedication^andalsoin  the.j^rd<^<vA^  *^H^K^^^^ 
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iiHtfmmikiU  tMfiifafth*Biiec4ot«s«re  ctniiiMitlibagb  tMlmblenl*  ^ 
cd  tbem  wub  fictitimit  iMitfer«  The  «U>fy  h  too  complicsteci  td ' 
fttlow  us  l»  give  t^  betdtinf  ity  btil  it  »  not  withoat  intensU;  mid 
it  is  certiiiiil y  very  in«ir«n8ive  with  Tetpect  to  its  rooralily.  Many  of 
the  cbaracten  are  well  drawn  and  well  supported^  though  we  cannot 
lay  mifsh  ibr  theH*  novelty*  -We  liave  a  im^nster  in  tbt^  form  of 
the  Dominican,  who  stops  at  no  atrocious  act  to  satisfy  his  vtews  of 
"iMibitifm,  find  anofber.in  the  chamctef  of  the  cliief  of  a  banditti,w]io 
""Is  repre!«nted  as  theyoqnger  brother  of  the  count  de  St.  Hilaire,  a 

*  Boost  amiabie  nobleman,  upon  whose  life  he  makes  various  attempts 
« through  the  instigHtmn  of  the  picked  Domihcan,  *  whose  daugbte/  ha 

*  bid  married.  The  character  of  the  Dominician  is  a  cl  >8t  copy  of  the 

*  cbatfacterof  Shedoni  in  Mrs«Radclffie's  Italiiin,  though  not  drawp  witk 
to  much  force  and  discri  mi  nation.  The  delays  knd  the  dangers,wlrick 
the  count  de  St.  Hilaire  experiences  in  the  course  of  his  journey  are 
very  naturally  described)  and  his  character,  as  ^ell  as  that  of  hit 
wife  are  wjbD  drawn,  and  very  amiable*  Annette,  and  Paulina  witk 
the  old  royalist^  Phihp  St.  Amanda  are  happily  ponrtrayed,  the  two 
larmer  with  much  aimplicity,  and  tlie  latter  with  great-  etiergj^Hknd 
eiFect^  We  can  very  snfely  rec«immend  this  novel  to  those  who  at# 
lovers  of  this  kind  of  reading;  it  contain)  noUiing  that  is  hkely  io 

'^  corrupt  or  vitiate  tlie  mind  ; — the  characters,  which  are  copied 
.  l^m  other.works  of  this  kind,  are  well  selected,  and  those  which  the 
'   author  may  elaim  as  his  own,  are  very  well  tketcbed  on  the  wholes 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AnT*  90.— TV  Mmmry  Cabhui  i  Mug  a  Co^etim  ^  BsfimeiB  fr^m  fW 
hm  Juikorit  h0ih  amcieni  and  madem^  inienpened  wUk  aeauhmai  itkw 
marJet,  and  arranged  under  dfferenl  Headi^  the  wJMe  eaktUoHd  te  eem^ 
mry  InHruetten  m  ike  me$i  agreeable  Manner 9  and  ta  giva  ia  $9ung  ^f^ 
emn  carreei  Nations  in  regard  te  manjf  Siddeeit  flanging  te^  or  eonneci* 
adwitktkeMUilarj  Profeman.  In  three  P^ou!me$,  By  Captain  T.  H. 
Cooper^  Baf-Pay  56fk  Regtmeni  infantry^  Author  of  a  Practical  Chdda 
for  the  Light  Ittfantry  Ojfcer.  S  F'o^Atmo.  h$$Mard$.  Egerto^^  18O0, 

THIS  isa  very  amusingi  and  we  think  that  our  young  officers 
will  find  it,  a  very  instructive  compilation.  Thesubjects  are  arrang- 
ed in  alphabetical  orders  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary.  They  con^ 
tain  but  little  original  matter;  but  enough  to  show  that  the  author 
isamaa  ofgood  sense  and  reflection; — whi)e  the  extracts  from 
other  writers  afford  ample  testimony  to  his  extensive  readingi  to 
his  care  in  digesting  what  he  has  reacf,  and  to  his  skill  ao^  discern- 
asent  in  selecting  what  others  are  likely  to  read  with  interest  and  im« 
]|fovamtnt«  The  author  does  not  appear  to  be  umJuly  biassed.in  far 
>voiir  of  any  particular  theory,  hut  to  have  observed  with*^  sagacity, 
land  to4ave  stodied  with  attention  the  recent  improvements,  in  the 
military  art*  And  one  use,  and  that  not  tlm»least,  which  the  rmili- 
tary  student  is  likely  to  derivefrom  thepar(isal  of  this  work  is^  that 
it  will  probably  incite  him  to  have  recourse  for  more  enlarged,  Mf^dl 
M  ttOM  detailed  idtmef  loihe  ofthesul^dS|  to  the  ori^iiltt  ta« 
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th^thfHuh  whom  the  extracts  ar«made.  To  those,  whohfcVe  o'nly  il 
small -stock  of  military  books,  these  volumes  will  be  rtf  great  use;  &9 
they  conlain  numerous  quotations  from  the  best  writer*  on  the  most 
jmjportant  objects  of  the  military  art,  and  to  those  who  have  a  lar- 
ger Uhrary,  they  will  net  be  superfluous,  as  they  present,  in  a  small 
CompasjSf  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  in  a  form  m  which  it  may  b4 
fonsulted  without  the  nvcessity  of  long'or  tedious  search.  We  shall 
quote  wiiat  the  author  has  extracted  frt>m  a  foreign  journal  respect* 
ing  the  Fruichy  under  the  bead  of  character* 

.  •  The  French  soldiers  are  quick,  and  attack  with  incredibre  rapt-* 
ihy.i  theyretreat  with  thesame  rapidity,  return  to  the  charge  with 
no  ie^s impetuosity,  and  as  quickly  retire  again.  They  retain  dur- 
ing their  retreat  the  greatest  composure,  and  are  not  disheartened 
when  they  lose  ground.  The  death  of  their  officers  produces  no 
Confusion  among  them«  When  the  commanding  offi<ier  falls,  the 
next  to  him  assumes  the  command,  and  so  in  succession.  The  in* 
A^rior  ofBc«rs  are  almost  all  qualiied  to  command.  . 
<  The  French  soldier  is  accustomed  to  live  in  a  requisitionary  coun« 
Iryt  sometimes  as  a  prince,  and  sometimes  as  a  sans  culotte.  To 
jaake  him  perform  his  duty  well,  uoiformity  in  living  is  not  re* 
quired. 

*  A  strong  e5^ri/  de  corps  prevails  among  -thcr  French  troops. 
lu  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  their  bond  of  union  was 
republican  fanaticism,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  il  la  grande 
nation^ 

*  Their  infantry  of  the  line  canaiot  be  compared  with  the  Russian  s 
their  cavailry  is  vety  inferior  to  the  Hungarian  ;  and  their  artil- 
lery, once  the  best  in  Europe,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  the  Aus- 
trian. Bnt  their  light  infantry,  or  their  tirailleurs,  and  (heir  new 
tactics,  ccfiifonnd  all  the  principles  of  war  which  have  prevailed 
since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

'Austria  has  scarcely  any  light  infantry  :  Russia  has  about  twen- 
ty thousand.  Jn  the  French  armies,  nearly  one  third  of  the  infan- 
try are  tirmllevrs.  These  take  their  post  before  the  troops  of  the 
line,  separate  into  .different  bodies,  unite  again,  attack,  and  after 
being  ten  times  repulsed,  will  attack  again.  In  a  broken,  intersect* 
ed  country,'  these  tirailleurs  prepare  the  way  to  the  French  for 
that  victory  which  the  infantry  of  the  line  complete.  The  incre* 
dible  quickness  of  the  French  renders  this  corpg  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Europe. 

*  All  the  ptinciples  of  the  new  French  tactics  are  calculated  for 
an  intersected,  bn^keu  country,  as  the  old  tactics  were  for  large 
plains.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  exhaust  the  enemy  by.  in- 
cessant skirroibhes,  when  he  has  the  folly  to  repulse  the  i<«ht-heeled 
Frenchmen  with  his  whole  force.  These  small  flying  bodies  suffer 
themselves  to  be  driven  back  the  whole  day,  and  towunU  evening  a 
fresh  , body  appears,  and  decides  the  contest.  A  battie  ^ith.the 
Freiich  may  begin  at  sun- rise,  but  it  will  not  be  terminated  before 
the  evemng.     1  he    French  may  be  beat  the  whole  ddy,but  i^  iughl 
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l|cy  will  be  the  vktj>r».  Ev«ry  geaeral  who  does  not  spare  hitf  stteligtii 
tul  the  evening,  must  in  the.  eod  be  defeated  by  the  French. 
.  ^  In  consequence  <d  the  quickness  and  composure  df  the  French 
soldiers,  they  do  not  readily  think  of  capitulating  ;  and  they  are 
able  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  extricate  themselves  from  e-reat  dan« 
"gers.  We h?ive  seen  instances  where  a  thousand  French  soldiers^ 
have  Contended  ihe  whole  day  with  a  much  stronger  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  disappeared  at  night  like  a  vapour.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner  : — the  corps,  when  hard  pressed,  divides  itself 
into  two  or  three  bodies,  and  while  one  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  other  remains  quiet  £^l 
tome  distance.  As  soon  as  the  first  is  driven  back,  they  all  i^n 
with  incredible  velocity,  and  in  tolerabl*^  good  order,  to  the  place 
where  the  other  is  at  rest.  The  second  knows  pretty  exactly  how 
long  the  first  was  able  to  make  a  stand,  ,and  rushes  with  the  sama 
impetuosity  on  the  enemy,  who  find  t];^emselves, suddenly  checkci 
by  fresh  troops,  who  alsomustl)e  repulsed.  In  the  tnean  time,  the  first 
body  take  some  rest ;  and  thus  they  continue  to  act  the  whole  daj^ 
with  considerable  loss  of  men,  indeed,  but  whennighc  puts  an  end  to 
the  hattle,  the  corps,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been  beaten,  and  next 
jnorning  to  follow  it  isusel/ss.  Monau  was  pursued  for  some  days  in 
Swisserland  by  the  Russians  ;  but  t  ley  were  never  able  to  comd 
\ip  with  him  in  his  fligh't.  Towards  evening  1^  had  taken.a  strong 
position,  and  next  morning  he  had  disappeared. 

^But  this  activity  musi  not  be  contounded  with  durable  strength* 
The  French  are  the  lightest,  but  not  the  strongest  soldiers. 

*The  medical  establishinent  of  the  French  army  is  i-^xcellenty  and 
the\r officers,  in  general,  exceedingly  good/ 

AxT.  21 . — A  Series  of  Leite^rs  to  a  JUan  of  Property ^  mi  ihe  Sofe;  Purchase^ 
Leate^  Settlement ,  and  Devise  of  Estates.  By  Edmard .  BuHenshaw 
Sugdeiif  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Infi,  Barrister  al  Law,     ^vo-  pp*  127.     d$* 

'   Barding.     180^.^ 

THERE  are  few  men  of  property,  pariicularly  country  gentle- 
men, who  will  not  find  this  a  very  useful  work.  The  author  has  very 
clearly  and  definitely  shewed  the  precautions  to  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  attend  in  selling,  buying,  settling,  and  devising 
estates.  This  he  has  done  without  more  technical  phraseology  than 
tfaesttbject  rendered  absolutely  necessary, 

Abt.  2S.«->.^  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  England,,    By 
fVUliam  Enfield^  M.  A.    Assisted  by  eminent  professiijnal  Gentlemen, 
.     l^m0.pp.$U.\U,M.    Tegg.     1809, 

MUCH  of  the  es«enceof  Blackstofte's  Commentaries  is  condensed 
into  this  little  volume^  which  it  executed  'With  neatnei^  and  preci« 
«ion.  .  .  '  .  . 

JiftT.  tS.**-^  eonipendioui  Digest  of  the  Statute  Law,  comprising  the  SuB' 

*     stance  and  Effect  of  themnt  material  Clauses  (h  ail  the  FMie  Ads  of 

fyrl^ent  in  force  within  Great  Brit^int  from  Magna  €hm*t^1n  <te 
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SS4  CriHail^MmtAhtCiaat^ue. 

mLm  rear  afMSbtg  Bewrjf  JTt.  to  the  F#rfjud)rM  Tear  tf  MpretetA 
M^Ml^Kimg  C^orfe  lit.  tmeUuhe.    J^  71»M«t  WuHer  ITaHmmt 
X$f.  {f  Ite  Immr  Ttmpte^  Marrkier  ««  Lam.    %  v$k.  iw.  pp.  10«0. 
'    Kaun(e|.    10S9* 

THIS  n  tlie  thtrd  eilition  of  a  work  wbicli  has  baeu  lohg  out  of 
print.  The  necessary  alterations  and  additioos  have  been  supplied 
up  to  th«  present  tiine.  The  title  of  the  work  suffietendy  indicatasita 
utility  I  and  the  promise  which  it  holds  forth  is  realised  by  th^eiecu* 
tion. 

Arr.  84— iln  Appendix  i9  iht  Appeal  to  ike  Legishturt  end  the  PuhUc^  neeanmedkg 
the  «OTi«  Part  of  the  Hints  of  a  ffarrister,  on  the  Nature  and  Bjfect  of  Evangelieat 
Preatkmg.   ByikeMtev,  Wm.  Bengo'Coliyer,  D.  D.  800.  If.  VeiUiitflDS  and  0/9* 

NOTHING  can  fenpetotfaew  moiv  conspicuously  the  weaknesTof 
»«ausei  than  that  no  one  man  of  steHing  sense  or  sound  jud^ro^i^ 
iComes  forward  in  its  defence.  Defences  of  evangelical  preacbingp 
have,  indeedf  been  given  to  the  public^,  in.  reply  to  the  barrister, 
but  they  are  so  feeble  and  so  flitnsyt  ^^^  tnafk  such  a  total  wint  di 
capachy,  that  they  are  absolutely  worse  than  ineffV ctud)  since  th^ 
fenre  only  to  manifest  the  strrngih  of  the  assailantf  and  to  betcaf 
the  difen^ess  condition  of  the  party  attacked.  JQoef or  Col lyei^ 
^UMTlified  by  his  exposure  and  defeat,  has  here  been  indtscreA 
«Bough  to  publbh  an  Appendix,  which  canonly  Jiave  the  effect  9 
exposing  him  still  more.  We  have  no  doubt,  but  that  he  h«art% 
regrets  that  he  ever  came  forward  ;  but  tli(e  apology  which  hemakis 
ibr  retiring  from  the  contest,  is  both  insufficient  and  absurd. 

'  I  imagine/  says  the  ]>octor,  '  that  here  on  my  pfirr,  the  xith 
troversy  will  close.  Any  further  notice  taken  of  me,  ortif  my  pam'^ 
pblet,  in  the  spirit  and  langua^  employed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Hints  will  not  merit  a  reply*  When  a  man  so  far  forgets  the  gt^ 
llemaa,  as  to  afR^ct* contempt  at  the  understanding  of  his  antagonist, 
the  public  tan  expect,  nay,  they  could  tolerate  ohFj  si/caet  oppopfd 
to  so  gross  a  violation  of  decency.'  ; 

it  is  wise  in  the  Doctor  to  skeer  off,  as  the  smlonsay^.  with  ttis 
best  grace  he  is  able.  But  we  fear  that  even  the  tvangtUcat  p^Hf 
%ill  attribute  his  future  «r7effCe  to  the  .true  cause.  The.  autboiellfia 
made  a  vain  attempt'in  the  present  4ppwii^  to  rescue  himasifiraai 
the  charge  of  wilful  misre|iresentatiou  in  the  instances  of  Mr.  Tc^ 
lady,  and  Mr.  Burder$  but  the  detection  was  too  palpable  for  de- 
wmce»  •  ^,     -a. 


I  .  .  .     •    c. 


AST.  ^j^Tk$Elemnt$  qfEngHthSdycatknfnkteinmg,  UAmlaHnifmMa^l^J^ 

Mlish  Orammari   $.  A  Omcne  £mglish  Grammar  i  3.  A  short  ISifa$em  of  Onmf  $ 

4.  An  akridged  Hisiofjf  <^  England ;  5.  (kriHms  iffQeegrephp  |  «.  fiiiMmeeue 

.      prm  Sdetiivufrein  approned  Authors  it.  A  wieeeUaneout^  Pocked  Selection  JHm 

she  tett  Authors,  intended  for  the  JmPnmemerd  qf  ¥ottth  tf  SofA  Sexet:    Bf  dMin 

.  3romif^  Mmtar  <tf  onAeademgf  Kingston^  Surrey.    ^»mo:fpi  34a.    OnMby, 

1809.  r  '  1         '  " 

.  r  .  »  <»*    »'▼ 

*       '  -1.  •     '%• 

^    ^  Jf aMurn  th  foroo^hr  n^k  in  a  \  sm(fi,a^7tpf^  Jsjt;  «W«i|  of 
mtCMmuh  which  is  well  mented  by  the  present  pubiicationr. 
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Of  Boaks  published  in  July,  1809. 


get  which  have  retoUcd  fima^  the  Etttu 
Miihrneot  of  the  B««rd  of  Agricttltufe. 
1^  the  Sccfetaiy  t»  the  Board,  3s.6d. 

ABMifffliitai^   or  cen    CeDtvrict  of    - 
^>hieff1r»tiont.  on  var ieus  Authors  aod 
filibjecif.  Bvo.  a2t. 

Architecturd— Principles  of  Design 
In  Architecture*  traced  ia  Observa- 
tipps  OQ  BiiildiBKa»  priuusYal,  Egyptia«« 
SIhflDitian  or  SxtiaB,.  Crepan,  Ro* 
JBM9*  Gothic  Off  corrupt  Rpniao»  Art* 
l^n  or  Saracenicy  Old  English,  Eccle* 
•UstioU,  Military*  and  Doaestic»  ftc. 
4rit.  d^  $in».  f  s. 

Arnold,  or  a  Trait  of  Civil  War  and 
JtB  Oonsc^ucacct ;  a  JKorcl,  %  f<ols. 
aaq»o.  9s. 

Attret.-*Tbe  Top^aphy  ofBrigh- 
fHSf  and  PktttM  of  the  Road  Atom 
dicnceto  the  Metr»p#Us«  B/  N.iU 
Altree.  lamo.  7s. 

Baker-*SeIect  Idylls;  or  pastoral 
iN^ss.  Translated  into  EnglishVerse 
from  the  Germaa  of Qesoer.  By  Goofff 
Jfoker*  A.M»  Fost  6yo.  tos.  6d. 

Barlow-i-The  Coluablad,  all  epic 
Poem»  in  it  Bool^*  relating, to  the 
|^overy»:  Settlementt  attd  ClYihiatioa 
if  Aaftcfisa.    By  Joel  Bailowy  es^.  S vo* 

«5»«    -  . 

-  Brewer— Descriptions*  historif^aad 

architectural  of  splendid  Palaces*  and 

^tdchransi    public    Buildings*  English 

«ad  fereiga,    with    Engravings.     By 

..|ai»aal!rorri«Brewtf.    No.  I.  4to  gs. 

Cootioucd  Monthly. 

4rigbtl«y-«>Att  Accottst  ^  Ih*  Me- 
lliod  of  loandi^  Hifftypei  as  it  ia 
awcMsfuUy  pracOsed  hy  Uu  Charkt 
9fightly  of  Bungay*  ^    , 

Browa«»An  Es^uinf  into  the  antip> 

variolous     powers  vof     Vacciaadon» 

.    fhmt  the  most  seriout  Dovbtt  art  sag« 


and  ita  Povert  al  best  proved  t»  h* 
only  tsnporary.  By  Thomas  BroWfl% 
ys.  6d. 

Chamber  of  Death*  or  the  Fate  of 
Rosario,  an  Historical  Romance.  tin>ls» 
tamo.  91. 

Dimond-»>The  Foundling  of  the  f»* 
test;  a  Play  in  three  Acts*.  By  Wtk 
liam  Dimond,  esq.  as.  6d. 

Finlayson—- Sermons,  by  James  F!tt- 
layson,  D<  0.  ftc.  to  which  ts  prsfiasA 
an  Account  of  the  Life  and  C;iufaei> 
tsr  of  the  Author.  Svo.  ids.  M. 

Gray— J<etters  from  Canada,  Writ« 
ten  during  a  Residence  there*  in  ttio 
y«araiSo6,  i8«y*  and  sSoS'i  relating 
to  iia  Productions^  Trade*  Comttereiid 
Imporunce*  Itc.  with  some  Accosat 
ofNova  Scotia*  New  Brunswick^  and 
Cape  Breton.  Jij  Hugh  Gray*  SvCb 
aas. 

Crcsg— A  Letter  to  the  Beard-  ef 
Agriciiuture,  on  ploughing  heavy  and 
wtt  Land.  By  Thosaas  Gregg*  esq. 
9s.      . 

Hale--^  Reply  t»  tdie  PaaMlfrleto 
lately  puSlished*  in  Defcoce  of  the 
London  Female  Penitentiary^  By  W* 
Hale.  t«.  £d. 

Hslliday-^Obicrvationt  on  t^e  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Coounissioners  of  Mili- 
tary Bnqttlry*  nadpn  \\»Axmj  Medical 
DepartsBcnt.  %f  Aadiew  .^lUdayK 
M  0  as. 

Jackson-^An  Aa^^Mniof  the  Empire 
of  Morooeo,,and  the  Distrtet  of  Soes* 
compiled  from  MisceHanoous  Obser* 
▼atiops  faring  a  long  Resi^nct^n  those 
Counttiatf.      By  }•  G.  Jac'ksoat.  4x0. 

luni«»— Another  Qwm  at  .|unittibai>^ 
aDialogoe.  gs.  6d. 

■     7— The  Fam  House,  a  Tale  i 
aaat0fy»  fait«siU  elsfaq  and- 


Lacey- 
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■lilcellaAeeuf     Poemr.       Bj    Jamei 
Murray  Laccf.  6s. 

Kic  GregoT — A  Treatise  on  the  Re- 
gvlatsons  of  the  French  Infantry.       By 
tbe   Frcaek    General    Meunicr,    and 
translated  by     Capuio    Mac  Gregor,  • 
Svo.  6s.  6d%   • 

Maoners— The  Lords  of  Eritb,  a 
Romftnce.  By  C.  Manners^  3  vols. 
If  mo.  159* 

Maryan — A  Treatise  shewing  the 
loDposs'ibility '  6i  Hydsaphobia  hiing 
•ccastoned  by  the  Bite  of  any  Mad 
Animal.  By  W.  Maryan,  Surgeon. 
«s,6d. 

Militia->I.)structions  for  excrctsiflff 
and  thininj  the  Local  Militia^  as. 

Neale— Letters  from  Portugal  and 
Siiaia;  «0Miauiuif  a«  Accoum  of  Ibow 
OfMBiatjoDS  of  ihe  British  Armies  onder 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  Jehiir 
Idoove*  9y  A4sn  Neale,  M.  D.  ^to, 
al.  «•»  . 

Observations  on  the  Tendency  of  tbe 
late  Meetings  for  returning  thanks  to 
Hr*  Wafdle,vitb  Remarks  on  Cobbctt» 
Ac.  za.  6d. 

Opie— >lieciurcs  on  Painting,  deli- 
^red  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  ArtSi 
with  a  Letter  ofi  the  Proposal  for  a 
Public  Memorial  of  the  Naval  Glory  of 
Grpat  Brit^9*  By  John  Opie*  esq. 
R.  A.&.c.4to.  «]S.  ^ 

Ormsby*->A'n  Account  of  the  O^ra- 
#pi»»»f  the  British  Ari^y«  and.  af  tlte 
State  and  Sentiments  of  the  People  of 
Portuji^al  and  Spain,  during  the  cam^ 
^igns  of  180S  and  1809.  .  By  tbe  KtU 
J.  W.  Ormsby,  A.  M.  2  voh.  smaU 
fcro*  i«t; 

CUley^Tbe  lUlian  School  of  De* 
aiga,  eicmpUfied  in  a  Series  of  Fac  Si- 
miles,   carefully  engraved  by  emioeaf 
'  A  rtiits^  irom  original  Dawiogs  of -the 


greatest  Painters  and  Scalptortof  ItaTf* 
Selected  from  the  Collection  af  William 
Young  Ottley,  F.  S.  A.  Number  2. 
li.  IS.    Continued  every  two  months. 

Portugal  and  Spain — Letters  from 
Portugal  and  Spaiiiy  tpriitea  during  the 
March  of  the  British  Troops  under  Sir 
John  Moore.  8vo. s 2S. 

Remarkft  *  on  a  late  Pamphlet  eott* 
tied  '*The  grounds  on  which  the 
Church  ofEn^rland  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  reconsidered  by 
Shutc,  Bishop  of  Durham.'*  i8.6d. 

Reynoldsoa-^Practical  and  Philoso- 
phical Principles  of  making  Malt*  By 
John  Rcynoldson,  esq.Svo.  il.  is. 

Smith — A  plain  Statement  of  tha 
comparative  Advantages  of  tbe  Covr 
pack<aa(^  Saiall  poxlaotiuJafiiaarBy  T* 
Smith,  M  D.  IS.  6d. 

Spain — ObservatioiM  on  -  the    Pro- 
,  ceediogs    of     tk^   British    Atary    ift 
Spain,  in    Rieply  >to  the  Statencnt  of 
Brigadier  General  CliniM).  •' 

,  Sugar^Tracts  and  .fixpertiiients  on 
the  Use  of  Sugar,  in  feeding  Stock.  5s. 

Thomas-— The  Shoo«0#'a  Guide' 
co»ntaining  Ahe  Natural iitstory  of  Dofs^ 
with  Directions  for  breeding  and  train* 
ing  Pointers,  &c.  Bf  B.  Thomat,  ^§A4: 
.  Van  Voorst — Mimites  of  a  Meetinf 
of  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Shareholders, 
July  6th,  t8*9,  at  the  Ldddoo  Tavern^ 
By  (.  V4ft  Voorst. 

,  Waidle  and  Cobbftt--Tbe  i&'wfgf 
Imposters,  or  two  Political  Epistletftf 
two  Polirrcal  Cheats.  Addressed  to 
Caloncl  VKardla  and  Wittiam  Otibbett; 
»».  6d.     -     .     .         . 

Ware — Poems  consistinf  of  Origfr 
n  als  and  Translatiohs,  ^m  the  Oreekj 
fjMife,  and  Italtan.     By  Mrs.  Wwui 


JaUi  of  Articles  which,  mtk  many  Men,  will,  appean, 

next  Number  of  the  C.  JR. 

Memoin  of  Percivftl  Stockdale. 
'  Bnka'k Baronage,  Yd.  HI. 
Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Wright'*  Horre  I onicag. 

Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  "  '         '  * 

Slton's  Hesiod.  " 

Jackson**  Account  of  tbe  JBnipire  pf  Har«9C0#.     - 
M^ey'stifcofPaley.  .         >     .     , 
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Vol.  XV 11.  AUGUST,  1809.  No.  111. 


Art.  I.-— The  Memoirs  of  the  Lift^nd  Writings  of  Percival 
Stockdak :  containing  many  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
illustrious  Men  with  whom^  he  was  connected.  Written  by 
Himself     In  two  volumes,  8vo.    Longman.     1809. 

IN  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  New  Series  of  the  C.R.  p.  U«, 
we  gave  an  impartial  account  of  Mr.  Percival  Stockdale's 
Lectqr^s  on  the  eminent  English  Poet^  In  our  present 
number  we  shall  exhibit  an  analysis  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life»  as  they  are  represented  in  these  amusing 
volumes. 

Mr.  Stockdale  tells  usthat  he  was  born  at  Branxton  in 
Northumberland  on  the  £6th  of  October,  O.  S.  in  the  year 
1736.  Mr.  S.  intimates  that  his  father  cherished  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  future  eminence,  for  he  says  that,  when  he  wak 
one  day  riding  within  view  of  Branxton,  his  father  said  to 
faim  with  great  seriousness  and  emphasis  :  'You  may  make  , 
that  place  remarkable  for  yottr  birth,  if  you  takb  cake  op 
YOURSELF.'  Mr.  S.  represents  his  father,  who  was  vicar 
of  Branxton,  and  perpetual  curate  of  Cornhill  near  the 
Tweed,  as  a  man  of  scrupulous  veracity;  an  elevate*d  quality 
which  ejren  many  who  revere,too  often  want  the  courage  to 
practise,  particularly  when  it  is  likely  to  impede  their  tem«^ 
poral  advancement.  Mr.  Stockdale,the  father,  undoubted- 
fjtook  no  small  pains,and  v^ith  more  than  ordinary  success, 
to  impress  this  dignified  and  dignifying  virtue  on  the  consci- 
ence of  his' son  ;  many  of  the  untoward  circuipstances  of 
>rhoselife  may  be  traced  to  the  honest  and  undisguised  expres* 
•ion  of  his  sentiments.    There  are  occasions^  in  which  the 

Cbit.  Rkv.  Vol.  17,  Jugust,  1809.  Z        . 
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prudential  regards  for  interest,  which  even  an  unvitiated 
mind  may  feel,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  rigorous 
injunctions  of  veracity,  in  which  even  lilence  may  imply  - 
the  equivocation  of  falsehood  or  the  abandonment  of  truth* 
There  may  be  times  in  which  the  interests  of  truth  require 
a  man  plainly  and  distinctly  to  avow  his  dissent  from  par-  . 
ticular  propositions,  when  assent  may  be  coupled  with  all 
the  gay  lures  of  secular  gratifl cation.  On  such  occasions 
Mr.  Stockdale  appears  usually  to  have  exerted  the  energies 
of  an  independent  mind  ;  and  neither  to  have  concealed 
what  he  felt  nor  to  have  feigned  what  he  did  not  feel. 

Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  when  he  was  about  six  years  old  a 
great  love  of  learning  bad  seized  his  mind. 

'  My  father,'  says  he,  ^  used  to  transcribe  far  me  into  small  books 
made  by  himself,  passages  in  verse  and  prose,  which  he  extracted 
from  the  course  of  h\%  own  reading;  and  which  were  jemarkabla 
for  their  elegance,  or  impressive  of  virtue.  Some  of  these  passages- 
were  from  Greek  authors  ;  my  father  often  explained  them  to  me 
carefully,  and  minutely:  he  soon  taught  me  to  read  Greek  ; — I 
fixed  them  accurately  in  my  memory  ;  and  thus  inflamed  with  their 
spirit,  though  not  conversant  with  their  language,  I  frequently  re- 
peated them  with  emphasis,  and  fire ;  not  a  little  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  persons  who  visited  us.' 

In  ]745>Mr.  S.  was  placed  in  theLatin-schooI  at  Alnwick^ 
of  which  Mr.  Abram  Rumney  was  master. 

*  After  my  parents  had  entered  me  at  AInwick-school,  and  in 
the  family  with  whom  I  was  to  board,  they  left  the  place.  I  have 
as  lively  a  remembrance  of  our  parting,  as  if  it  had  happened  yes-, 
lerday.  ^  They  took  leave  of  me,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  on  the 
open,  large  ground,  before  the  castle.  My  grief  was  frantic,  and 
beyond  all  bounds :  I  rushed  from  the  house,  as  they  were  mount- 
ing their  horses,  ran  to  them,  and  clung  tq  their  arms.  At  that 
moment  what  a'  heart-rending  conflict  was  there  in  their  breasts, 
betwixt  the  pathetick  feelings  of  affection,  and  the  prevailing  sens# 
of  their  doing  what  was  rigbft !  The  clamorous  agony  of  my  mind, 
brought  the  neighbours  about  us  ;  we^  were  torQe«  as  it  were,  fron% 
each  other  ;-"*and  this  was  the  end  of  a  short|  and  doroestick*  • 
though  not  ineloquent,  nor  unimportant  tragedy/ 

This  is  a  very  lively  and  natural  representation  of  a  fami*. 
liar  occurrence,  of  which  the  early  childhood  of  hoary.head- 
ed  reviewers  as  well  as  others,  will'probably  furnish  some  pain- 
ful and  pleasurable  recollections. 

Our  author  remained  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
long  interval  which  he  spent  at  home,  at  AInwick-school, 
vrhen  ;he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
KumAcy^  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  of  Berwick 
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upon  Tweed.  Mr.  S.  accu,scs  this  gentleman  of  what  we; 
hope  is  not  a  common  vice  in  school-masters^  a  marked 
partiality  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  In  1752,  Mr.  S.  in* 
forms  us  that  his  studies  experienced  some  interruption,  from 
the  impulses  of  a  passion  to  which  more  serious  pursuits 
arc  often  forced  to  yield. 

*  T  became,*  says  he,  *  extremely  enamoure<l  with  a  very  pretty - 
young  lady  of  Berwick  ;  who  then  lived  at  the  head  of  the  wool 
market.  This  latter  epithet,  I  now  applv  to  her.  with  the  strictest 
propriety:  but  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I  thought  that  >he 
excelled  all  the  poweiful,  and  triumphant  goddesses,  in  the  gay^ 
Grecian  mythology.  I  have  been  frequently,  and  raptumjusly  iti 
kwe  with  virtuous  women;  but  partly  fiom  my  natural  delicacy  of 
sentiment;'  and  partly  from  those  moral,  and  religious  restraints 
which  I  always  rev«  red  ;  my  flame  was  generally  purified  fi;oro  a 
violent  propensity  to  sensual  enjoyment.  I  was  a  Fj&traRCH  to 
tDj  Laura. 

*  On  this  occasion,  no  man  could  say   to    me   with  propriety-— 

*  Digne  puer  meliore  flamm^l'— yli's  object  was  prudent,  virtuous, 
«nd  good  ;  and  she  hnd  the  modesty /or  the  art  to  be,  or  to   seem^' 
unC4»nscious  of  her  charms.      S,he   is  yet  living  at    Berwick;  and  I-.' 
hope  that  slie  is  well,  and  hnppy.     She  has  bt.en  i\n  many  years,  sk; 
widow  :   she  was  married  to  a  worthy  officer  nf   the  army  ;  and  she 
has  been  the  joyful  mother  of  several  children.' 

In  \T!)<i^  while  Mr.  S.  was  nt  Berwick,  John  Wilkes,  of 
noted  memory,' came  down  to  opj>ose  VI r.  DeUval  as  can^- 
didate'fqr  that  borough.  On  this  occasion  our  author  men- 
tions one  or  two  anecdotes  of  Mr  VViikes,  which  our  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  us  for  submittinti^  (o  their 
perusal.  The  toilowing;  is .  a  stratagem  which  Mr.  W. 
practised  before  he  ieft  London  to  weaken  the  force  of  his 
parliamentary  opp«»nents.  He, prevailed"  with  the  master  of 
a  smack,  M?ho  had  a  cargo  of  Berwick-bnrgesses  on  board/.' 
wlio  were  to  be  sent  to  vote  for  Mr.  Deiaval, 

*  to  overshoot  the  harbour  of  Berwick,  and  to  land  his  pure  arid 
constitutional  fiei^ht^whereve/ he  pleased  in  Scotland.  The  ele- 
ments^ and  the  revolution:*  in  ihe  heavens,  favoured  the  manoeuvre; 
a  davk  night,  succeeded  by  a  Scotch,  mist,  wrapped  in  impene^ft'dble 
»bade8,^tl^e  long-wished. fur  port ;  and  if  I  righily  remember,  the 
astonished  patriots  were  first  undeceived  by  the  sight  of  Leiih, 
which  terminated  their  voyage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  artifice;  and 
in  spite  uf  his  a:>siduitiesy  talents,  and  gallantry^  Mr*  Wilkes  lost^ 
his  election/ 

•  Mr.  Wilkes  went  to  an  assembly,  during  the  Berwlck-eltctlon. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  payed  his.  rompliments  to  Mn* 
Deittvahdn  •  most  respectful  manner ;  who'  made  a  cold  return  i 
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as  she  was  not  very  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  .  The  pvAt^  • 
nan,  however,  gradually,  and  gently,  improved  on  his  first  address; 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  lady,  which  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  command  of  subjects,  rendered  very  agreeable;  and 
which  came  powerfully  return  mended  by  that  profound,  but  art- 
fully insinuating  homage,  which  is  the  supreme  pleasure,  and 
triumph  of  those  charming  beings  who  ^  delight  in  empire/  Aftey 
he  had  made  his  retiring  bow,  and  left  her,  she  declared  to  the  com- 
pany around  her,  that  if  Mr.  Delaval  had  not  been  her  husband, 
the  would  have  ardently  wished  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilkes.— 
,  Surely  I  have  evident  proofs,  that  with  all  the  objections  that  could 
be  made  to  him,  there  must  have  been  something  sexy  engaging  in 
this  man.  Nothing  was  inexpugnable  to  his  generalship  in  polite- 
ness; neither  a  blooming  lady;  nor  a  stern  philosopher.  Mr. 
Boswell  can  vouch  for  me,  and  Mr.  Dilly,  a  bookseller  in  the  Poul- 
try, at  whose  house  the  victory  was  gained ;  that  the  social  artillery 
which  conquered  the  prejudices  of  Mrs.  Delaval,  many  years  after, 
mollified,  nay  totally  subdued  the  literary,  political,  moral,  and 
religious  hatred ;  in  short,  all  the  violent  antipathy  of  Dr.  Johnson.* 

In  1754  Mr.  Stockdale,  who  was  now  in  hia  eighteenth 
year^  returned  home  to  his  father,  and  went  to  school  no 
more.  In  this  year  our  author  confesses  that  he  felt,  for  a 
third  time  the  fugitive  influehce  of  the  tender  passion. 

^  A  young  woman,'  says  he,  ^  (her  name  was  Jenny  Mossman) 
came  to  Cornhill,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.     If  I   rightly  re- 
member, she  was  a  farmer's  daughter.     She  was  a  fine  girl,  and 
dressed  very  smartly.     1  became  extremely  enamoured  of  her :  her 
image  often  foiled,  and  transcended,  the  majesty  of  Virgil ;  broke, 
and  confused  the  progress  of  my  epigrammaticd  compositions,  and 
|}Drned  up  the  sacred  roots  of  my  sprouting  Hebrew,     I  generally 
contrived  to  sit  opposite  to  this  girl  at  church ;  where  (God  forgive 
ne!)  1  was  often  guilty  of  a  sacrilegious  adoration.  I  was  wickdlly 
fieglecting  my  duty  to  God  ;  and  paying  an  alienated,  and   profana  . 
homage  to  her  charms,  while,  perhaps,  at  the  very  same  hour ;  and 
perhaps  with  a  baser  impiety,  the  prebendaries  of  a  cathedral,  in 
the  midst  of  their  pompous  worship,  were  languishingly  anticipating 
the fumette  of  a  partridge,  or  a  pheasant;  aifd   while  the  minor 
canons,  were  meditating  some  well-timed,  and  ing^ious  adulation, 
with  which  they  were  to  fumigate  those  prebendaries,  and  thus  to 
advance  their  promotion.     Priest  that  I  am,  I  shall  never  give  my-- 
self  absolution  for  my  offence;  though  1  really  think  that  theirs  was 
meaner,  and  more  profligate.     This  juvenile,  and  imprudent  affec- 
tion, gave  my  dearest  mother  great  uneasiness ;  as  my  father  after- 
wards told  me  in  a  letter,  when  I  was  at  the  University.     It.  prog»  . 
nosticated  to  her  good  judgment,  that  great  constitutional  suscepti-  ' 
bility,  and  ardour ;  which,  to  their  possessor,   were  the   sources  of 
Many  future  woes.' 

I«  October  17S4^  Mr.  Stockdaltf  procteded  to  t)»t  imiver* 
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sity  of  StI  Andrews^  where  his  father  bad  obtained  for  him, 
an  exhibition^,  or^  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland^  a  bursary. 
When  he  left  CornhilU  he  says,  with  touching  pathos^  that 
^  his  dearest  father  followed  him  with  his  eye  as  far  as  it 
could  reach.  When  he  returned  home,  he  said  to  my 
motherland  to  our  maidswitfa  a  sigh  and  a  iear ;— I  have  been 
.  taking  the  last  look  of  my  son^ — he  pronounced  the  truth  ; 
for  we  never  saw  each  other  more/  The  affection  and  re- 
spect^with  which  Mr.  Stockdale  always  speaks  of  his  parentsi 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  the  tender 
veneration  with  which  be  seems  to  cherish  their  memory, 
and  his  simple  and  artless  effusions  of  regret  for  having 
occasionally  slighted  their  authority  and  neglected  their 
injunctions^  do  him  great  honour  ;  and  prove  him  possessed 
of  that  genuine  sensibility,  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
occasional  deflections  from  virtue^  but  which  is  never  the 
associate  of  obdurate  vice. 

Mr.  S.  gives  an  account  of  the  professors,  &c.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  daring  his  residence.  His  brief 
sketches  of  their  several  characters  appear  to  be  drawn  with 
much  force  and  discrimination.  We  were  pleased  with  the 
portraiture  of  the  learning  and  genius  of  this  ancient  seat 
of  literature  at  this  time.  The  following  may  serve  a^  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Stockdale  writes,  and 
of  the  generous  and  amiable  candour  with  which  be  confesses 
hb  misconduct  and  retracts  his  errors, 

.  '  I  experienced  much  kind  attention  fr.om  the  literati  of  St. 
Andrews ;  aiid  in  genera],  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  nor 
did  tliey,  notwithstanding  ,  my  repeated  follies,  totally  deprive 
me  of  their  civilities,  and  esteem*  while  I  continued  there.  The 
vivacity^  and  fire  of  my  imagination,  which  were  agreeably  dis* 
pU)icd  ill  society ;  my  literary  acquiremetits ;  and  my  specimens 
of  poetical  composition,  procured  me  a  polite  reception  from  the 
belt  famiiies  in  the  place :  it  appeared  from  my  great  indiscretions, 
that  1  had  nut  a  proper  se^se  of  this  hospitality,  and  kindness ;  of 
ifhich  I  did  not  deserve  the  generous,  and  long  duration.  I  fre- 
quently threw  out  the  ungentlemanlike  prejudices,  and  illiberality 
of  the  borderer  ;  and  in  conversation,  and  in  my  verses9made  invi- 
dious, and  obnoxiuns  comparisons  between  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  countries  to  those  advantages,  and  excellencies  which  rbost 
elegantly,  and  gloriously  distinguish  nations.  It  was  long^ 
however,  before  these  imprudencss,  and  ill  manners  brought  a  shade 
upon  -ra*.— 'I  take  this  opportunity,  sincerely,  and  severely  to  con- 
demn myself  for  those  rneqtiitable,  and  most  illiberal  national  pre<« 
judices,  which  I  entertained  in  former  years  ;  and  which  I  can  now 
conscientiously  declare,  that  by  longer  and  more  accurate  observa* 
tion,  and  experience,  1  have  totally  surmounted,— And  let  me  hope, 
that  the  hospitable,  and  brave  Caledonians  (as  r^e«e  qualities  ar« 
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perfectly  'vcongeninl  with  the  utmost  expRnsion  of  christian  beueTO* 
lence)  will  complflely  forgive  the  very  gretii  obliquity  of  the  offence, 
for  ihe  publirk  friinkne^s  of  the  conlt^bsion.— -I  have  suffered,  juid 
dest'ivedJy,  very  acute  pains,  aid  severe  O'^^rtificHlions ;  but  in  my 
many  removhls  ihruugh  I  f e  ;  in  it's  few  fortunate  periodi ;  in  it's 
few  halcyon  da} 6  ;  nn  man  has  seen  more  clearly,  and  felt  with  a 
more  lively  pKaMireihan  myself,  the  involuntary,  or  the  fr«nnk,  und 
easy  homapr,  wh.rh  is  pnyed  j  iht- generous,  and  the  patient  induU 
gences  which  are  i»ho\An,  to  a  natural  Qiunner  which  is  nut  unengag- 
ing  ;  and  to  tnlents  which  raise  us  above  the  common  lerel  of  man- 
kind. It  genais  c^uld  divest  itself  of  it's  aibadvantageous  peculia* 
rities  ;  it  it  could  diveM  itself  of  it's  ai  dent,  ami  precipitate  passions  • 
^^that  is  intpobsible  ;— if  it  could  regulate;  and  govern  thera;  ihfkt 
is  p<  ssibie  ;  but  it  is  extremely  oifBcult,  and  therefore  seldom  at- 
chievtd  ;«^it  would  obtain  a  sublimity  ot  station,  an/idst  the  crea- 
tures  ol  God  ; — it  would  obtain  an  ether  of  happiness,  which 
Avuuld  exalt  our  sublunary  existence  beyond  the  due  proportion  to 
it's  mortal,  and  transitory  stale.' 

*  I  always  loved  coffie,  and  tea:  and  I  loved  them  the  better 
that  ihey  were  presented  to  me  by  wf)me!».  I  was  honoured  with 
much  atienti«)n  by  ih^ladiet*  of  St.  Andrews;  by  the  genteelest  of 
them,  and  ih  y  weie  fl:«ming  Jacobites.— *  On^  would  give  up  every 
farihing  of  her  property,  nnd  beg  in  the  streets.'-— Another  '  would 
aubmittohave  hrr  head  struck  off  on  a  bU)ck  ;  provideil  that  her 
charming piince  whs  established  on  ihe  throne.'  The  loyal  ^eal  of 
them  all,  flowed  in  strains  similar  to  tliese  which  I  have  mentioned* 
And  I  leaily  believe  that  they  would  cheerfully  have  fulfilled  their 
conditions,  it  the  much  desired  event  had  succeeded.  For  the  fair 
sex,  whcise  muguuitiw)  is  more  impetuous,  and  extfavagant,  as 
•their  reas  n  is  Uss^'gorous  than  owyj»,  'Ken  excell  ui,  in  n-  biy  dis« 
interested,  and  r»»maiiiically  lieroick  ;  and  exceed  us  in  desperately 
profligate,  and  iibaiwloncd  deeds.  The  irresistible  power,  and  fasci^* 
nation  of  feniale  Influence,  operating  on  the  activity,  and  versatility 
of  my  fancy,  gradually  shook  my  constitutional  loyalty  ;  and  at 
lenoih  sedi5ced  my  aileojancu  from  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  tliat 
ofSiurtri.  It  was  not  the  mere  s<'Cieiy  and  pleasures  of  the  tea- 
table,  that  made  a  rebel,  or  a  convert  of  me;  il  was  not  the  excel- 
lent currant-jelly,  and  marmalade,  which,  at  that  time,  made  « 
part  (  f  it's  entertainment  ;  but  it  whs  iheccuitagious,  and  intoxicat- 
ing arHur  of  their  passion  ;  it  was  the  romance  of  their  eloquence, 
ity\^as  the  national  enthusiasm  tnat  flushed,  and  animated  their 
charms,  to  which  I  fell  a  civil,  and  political  victim. — 1  now  pursued, 
in  inraginatiofi,  the  foolish  meteor  of  the  adoration  of  kings;  and  I 
mas  C(<n'pl<  tely  worthy  of  the  white  cockade.  Ttiis  mete(»r  was 
often  ptc<ion4inant  in  my  convivial  hours ;  in  which,  with  souls  that 
had  bet  n  f-qually  sublimed  in  the  retort  of  monarchy,  J  devotedly 
drank  the  lestoiaiion,  in  whiskey  punch,  of  strength  proportionabla' 
to  the  f:j)irit,  and  glory  of  the  cause.  In  this  respect,  1  have  since 
b^n  wiiier.     Whtiiever  J  now  contemplate  kin^s,  )  bring  them  4^wii 
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to  tht  moral  and  \ntellectual  ie%t  of  common  men.  Hence,  as^ 
when  I  think  of  them,  I  sincerely  estimate  them  as  mo3t  of  them  ' 
really  are  ; — and  as  I  neither  expect,  nor  frar  any  thing  from'them, 
as  I  am  totally  independi-nt  of  them,  I  need  not  apprehend  that  my 
^«iind  will  ever  again  be  degraded,  and  dissipated  on  their  account, 
into  any  m€an  degeneracy,  into  any  idle  waste  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
praise/ 

While  Mr.  Stockdale  was  at  St.  Andrews,  he  appears^ 
occasionally  to  have  sacrificed  rather  too  freely  to  {he  jolly 
god;  and  he  relates  with  considerable  vivacity  some  oT  the 
act!  of  riot  arid  revelry  in  which  he  engaged  while  under 
the  wild  impulse  of  Bacchanalian  power.  One  of  these 
frolics  had  nearly  caused  him  to  be  expelled,  or,as  the  Scotch 
express  it,  to  be  extruded  from  the  university.  Mr.  S.,  it 
seems,  bad  been  drinking  largely  with  some  of  his  compa- 
nions at  an  inn,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  college* 
I(itchen^  where  they  found 

^  Tommy  Band,  the  under  cook,  defenceless  and  alone.  He  was 
cleaning  the  utensils  "Of  the  kitchen;  or  rather  wiping  off  old  dlrtf 
and  substituting  iiew,  1  had  long  owed  this  man  a  grudge,  for  the 
slow  poisons  which  he  had  (though  without  malice  propense)  admi-- 
nistered  to  me.  I  immediately  proposeJ  that  we  should  bury  hi'in. 
alive  beneath  a  heap  of  coals.  The  proposal  was  accepted  with 
exultation  ;  and  Bacchus  bowed  his  approbation  of  the  sentence. 
We  were  determined  to  avenge  our  passed  disgusts  and  surfeits,  with 
toah  ;  on  which  our  dinners-had  often  been  by  h'lm  most  dreadfully 
carbonadciL  The  poor  creature  was  almost  aii  ideot ;  but  if  his 
*  remonstrnnces  and  supplications  had  been  enforced  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  they  would  have^een  Viiin.  In  short, the  black  (ieed 
was  committed,  and  th<?  entniT»ce  of  Thomas  Mcffinjihe  upper-cook, 
9aved  him  from  something  like  suiFocation.' 

The  upper-cook,  who  brfre  no  previous  good  will  to    Mr. 
Stockdale,  from  the  negative  manner  in  which  he  had  pane- 
gyrized his  culinary  art,  preferred  an  accusation  against  Mr. 
S.  before  two  or  three  of  the   most  austere  of  the    regents; 
who,  in  conjuuclion  with  their  brethren,  passed  the  sentence 
of  extrusion  upon  our  author;  but  which,  at  the  intercession 
of  his   friend  and    feliovv-collegian    lord  Doune^  son    of  the 
€arl  of  Moray, ^hey  were    induced   to  revoke.     Mr,  S.  had 
before  this  occurrence  incurred  the  displeasure    of   tlie    less 
tolerant  of  the  professors    by   attending   divine   worship  in 
the  house  of  the  non-juring  Mr.  Lyndesay.     For  this  act  of 
disobedience  our  atniror. was  summoned  before  a  council    of 
the  masters,  who  insisted  on  his  '  >)jnctual    attendance   for 
the  future  at  the  high  kirk,  on  every  Sabbath-day.'     Mi.  S. 
defended  the  rights  of  conscience  against  this  inquisitorial 
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attack  with  great  ^rdour  and  ability,  though  he  ultimately 
conformed  to  the  rule  in  cooapliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father.  The  following  reflections  which  Mr.  Stockdale 
incorporates  with  the  narrative  of  the  above  occarrence  are 
v«ry  animated  and  just. 

'  To  priests,  indeed,  of  all  persuasions,  a  very  limited  power 
should  always  be  confided;  great  power  is  abhorrent  from  iheir 
province,  properly  understood  ;  it  is  a  glaring  solecism  in  their  pro- 
fession. It  should  be  withheld  from  them,  for  another  cogent  and 
most  important  reason;  because  they  are,in  general, strongly  inclined 
to  make  themselves  Cv^mplete  contrasts  to  the  precepts,  and  exam« 
pie  of  their  blessed,  and  gentle  master ;  to  him  who  pubiickly  de- 
clared that  *  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  ;'  to  bis  universal 
mildness,  to  his  universal  humility,  to  his  divine  and  invincible 
toleration.  The  causes  of  this  fever  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and 
of  the  success  which  it  has  too  often  acquired,  may  be  easily,  evi« 
dently,  and  without  any  sophistry,  ascertained.  That  love  of  domi- 
nion which  is  iuherent  in  the  arrogant,  and  encroaching  nature  of 
man,  has  been  stimulated  in  the  conduct  of  churchmen;  and  it's 
views  have  been  promoted  by  incentives,  and  engines,  which  were 
denied  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  community.  With  an  'artful, 
yet  daring,  and  audacious  impiety,  they  have  made  the  supreme 
being  a  confederate  with  their  selfish,  and  imperious  passions  :  by 
asserting  the  authority  of  heaven,  and  by  scaring  and  frightening 
mankind  with  the  terrors  of  hell,  they  have  overwhelmed  them 
with  their  anathemas,  and  fulmi nations,  comparatively  with  which, 
moral,  nay  even  civil  obligations,  have  proved  weak,  and  Inefficient ; 
and  thus  they  have  often  insatiably  robbed,  and  most  inhumanly  op- 
pressed a  credulous,  superstitious,  and  deluded  world.' 

,  Mr.Stockdaie  lost  his  father  in  the  spring  of  1755  :— wc 
shall  not  notice  the  apparitions^  dreams,  and  other  remark* 
able  circumstances  which  he  mentions  as  connected  with 
this  event;  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  over  the  eloquent 
tears  with  which  he  bedews  his  grave.  For  a  time  the  grief  of 
Mr.S*  was  too  impetuous  and  violent  to  admit  of  any  ofthose 
soothing  applications^  which  friendship  or  which  reflection 
can  minister  to  the  troubled  mind.  It  was  in  the  peculiarity 
of  his  sensitive  temperament  one  of  those  events  which  seem 
for  a  tiriie  to  disorder  all  the  functions  of  the  soul ;  to  cloud 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  understanding^and  to  desolate  every 
chamber  of  the  heart, 

Mr.  S.  left  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  early  in  the 
summer  pf  1753;  and  -  repaired  to  Berwick,  where  his 
widowed  mother  bad  an  apartment  in  the  sailors'  barracks^ 
the  residence  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

'  Our  embrace,'  says  Mr.  Stockdale,  *  was  ardent,  and  tender  ;  a 
sl|ort  scene  of  sighs,  and  tears,  and  silence,  followed  j — a  fine  con- 
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diet  of  our  best  nature;  pregnant  with  the  most  pathetic^  and 
beautiful  moral  sentiments,  and  imagery  ;  which  refused  that  verbal 
expression  that  would  have  deadened  their  life,  and  action.  When 
these  agitations  of  affection  subsided ;  our  minds  admitted  language  ; 
descended  to  the  level  of  calm  condolence  ;  and  we  payed  our  mu- 
tual tribute  to  the  amiable,  and  pious  life  ;  and  to  the  lamented 
death  of  my  dear  father.  In  this  our  first  conversation,  we  could 
not  avoid  regretting  our  hard  circumstances,  and  our  discouraging 
prospects ;  but  we  mitigated  them  by  a  trust  in  Pruvidence,  and  by 
a  christian  resignation.' 

Mr.  S.  now  sought  solace  in  literary  exertion  ;  but  he 
confesses  that  in  his  visits  in  the  county  (of  Northumber- 
land) 

*  but  especially  in  Bamboroughshire  ;  he  was  frequently  seduced 
to  the  warm  worship  of  the  jolly  god  ;  who  often  came  thither  in 
triumph  ;  or  rather  who  loved  to  reside  there; — he  seemed  to  take 
as  much  delight  in  our  northern  cliifs,  as  in  his  temple  at  Naxos  ; 
or  in  his  Thasian  groves/ 

Mr.  Stockdale  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  military  life. 
My  new  resolution^  says  he^  received  the  stroke  of  cotifir- 
mation,  from  my  great  propensity  to  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
which  are  warranted  viatica  in  the  life  of  a  soldier^but  contra-^ 
band\n  that  of  a  priest.  One  of  his  friends  endeavoujred, 
through  the  interest  of  the  member  for  Berwick,  to  procure 
him  an  ensigncy  ;  but  till  this  appointment  could  be  obtain^ 
ed,  he  resolved  to  return  to  St.  Andrews,  where  his  exhibi- 
tion would  contribute  something  towards  his  support ;  and 
he  made  up  the  deficiency  by  teaching  the  French  language 
with  which  he  had  made  himself  well  acquainted,  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  given  considerable  satisfaction  to  his  pupils  in 
this  new  employment. 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  book,  which,  at  this  time, 
particularly  charmed  and  delighted  his  fancy,  was  Vol- 
taire's History  of  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden.  Mr. 
Stockdale  has  made  some  very  just  and  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  character  of  this  monarch,  which  beseems  to  have 
appreciated  more  correctly  than  most  of  his  biographers.—* 
Charles  has  been  often  termed  the  madman  of  the  north ; 
but  if  the  ardent  pursuit  of  a  particular  object  constitute 
madness,  all  truly  great  men  have  been  mad  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. — The  ardent  pursuit  of  Charles  was  mili- 
tary fame,  and  who  will  say  that  his  means  were  not  well 
^calculated  to  obtain  this  end  ?  We  are  not  now  considering 
whether  the  end  were  wise  or  foorish,  moral  or  flagitious.— 
The  actions  of  kings  will  seldom  bear  such  ^  scrutiny. 
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Charles  had  an  object  before  him  which  he  kept  steadily  iq 
Tiew;— and  from  the  pursuit  of  which  he  could  never  be  di'. 
verted  by  pleasure  nor  by  indolence.     His   whole  soul  was 
concentered  in  the  passion  for  military  renown; — to  this  he 
sacrificed  every  inferior  consideration  ;  impelled  by  this  en- 
thusiasm^ he  performed  mighty  deeds,  with  comparatively 
trivial  means;  and  if  he  had  not  been  unfortunately  wounded 
on  the  fatal  day  of  Pultowa^he^woul^have  rallied  his  troopsj 
and  more  than  probably   have  triumphed  over  the  czar.-^ 
Charles  was  great^  where  great  qualities  often  dwihdle    into 
litlU'— in  a  long  series  of  adverse  events,  which   his  heroic 
spirit  could  not  overcome,but  to  which  it  scorned  to  yield.-* 
Heroes  have  never  shared  any  large  portion  of  our  regard;  but 
while  heroism  continues  to  be  the  theme  of  eulogy,we  think 
that  that  of  Charles  merits  no  scanty  portion  of  praise.    .     . 
^    In  March  1756,  Mr,  Stockdale  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend  at  Berwick  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he 
had  procured  him  ^  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  twenty-third 
or  royal  Welsh  fusileers  ;*  commanded  by  lieutenant-general 
John  Huike,  whom  the  soldiers  aifectionately  termed  Dad* 
dy  Huske. — Mr.  S.  now  bade  a  lasting  adieu   to  the  ancient 
walls  of  St.  Andrews,  and  set  out  on  a  Scotch  hack,  for  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  full  of  gay  and  blooming   hopes,  which 
were  successively  cropped  by  the  harpies  ot'calamity^  which 
lay  in  ambush  to  impede  bis  military  as  well  as  his  ecclesias* 
tical  career.     Our  author  sailed  from  Berwick   with  a  br<»- 
iher  officer  for  London,  and  after  a  rough  but  short  voyage, 
anchored  in    the  Thames.— Mr.  Stockdale  now  interrupts 
his  narrative  with  a  long  digression  on  the  peculiar  excellent 
ces  of  the  different  performers  of  both  sexes  who  have  adorn* 
ed  the  English  theatres  in  his   time.     This  part  of  his  work, 
however  irrelevant  it  may  be  thought  by  some  of  his  readers, 
appears  to  be  executed  with  discrimination  and  ability. 

In  the  spring  of  J7o6,  Mr.  S.  left  London,  and  went  with 
two  brother  officers  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  which  was  commanded  by  admiral  Byng. 
Mr.  S.  was  present  in  the  partial  engagement  between  the 
English  and  French  fleets  on  the  20th  of  May  1766,  of 
which  he  offers  some  details.  Our  author  was  after  this 
stationed  for  a  short  time  at  Gibraltar. 

*  There  was  much  hard  drinking,'  says  he,  ^  at  Gibraltar, 
in^ my  early  youth  ;  there  is  too  much  of  it  slill,  there.  Nothing 
cen  show  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  more  than  the  general  good 
health  of  the  garrison,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  intemperance.  The 
^ategeneral  O'Hara  toh\  me,  that  he  had  been  stationed  as  a  sol- 
dier, in  many  different  climates  ;  but  that  he  never  knew  suck 
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moderate  li^ts  of  the  sick  in  the  common  course  of  bealthi  a^  tbost 
of  the  military  hospital  of  Gibraltsir, 

*  As  I  was  of  a  lively,  and  social  temper,  I  entered  U>o  deeply 
into  the  conviviality  of  the  place  ;  and  often  made  too  large  liba- 
tions to  Bacchus.  But  in  no  situation  of  my  life  did  I  ever  for* 
get  learning.  I  had  a  very  few,  but  very  excel  It  nt  books  wiihme; 
which  i  di(f  not  neglect  to  study ;  and  I  borrowed  some,  of  those 
few  officers,  uho  had  a  taste  for  respectable  reading.  I  attended 
to  classical  learning  ;  and  I  cultivated  my  knowledge  of  the  Frencb 
language  ;  both  in  reading,  and  ronversation.  I  gave  many  of  my 
studious  hours  to  the  Ancient  History  of  the  elegant  and  virtuous 
Rollin.  1  would  recommend  his  works,  though  they  have  been 
despised  by  erudition,  and  pedantry,  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
your^  scholars.  They  are  very  happily  adapted  to  store  their 
minrts  with  classical  knowledge ;  and  to  improve,  and  exaic  their 
morals:  and  it  would  be  petulant,  in  old  age,  not  to  be  pleased 
with  thrir  eloquence,  and  with  their  useful  remembrances  of  im- 
portant history,' 

In  the  autumn  of  1756,  Mr.  S,  was  ordered  back  to  Eng* 
land,  and  landed  at  Soutimmpton  ;  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  winter-quarters  appointed  for  his  regiment  at  Leices- 
ter. We  shall  transcribe  his  account  of  his  inarch  to  that 
place,  and  his  t'ncocnium  on  pedestrian  travelling  and  exer* 
cise,  as  a  st  asonable  antidote  to  the  opposite  opiniont 
which  we  quoted  troiii  Sir  J,  Hoare  in  our  hist  number, 

•  The  **  good  old  town  of  Li:ict:stf.r"  was  the  place  appointed 
for  our  winter-quarters.  As  our  route  lay,  we  had  a  march  thi- 
ther ofa  hundrfd  ajid  thirty,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The 
weather  was  rough  ;  and  the  road^w^erc  bad  ;  but  1  was  very  poor  ; 
therefore  1  marcht^J  on  tool,  with  other  subalterns ;  whosecircum- 
stances  were  as  pedestrian  as  my  own.  There  is  a  social  ardour,and 
generosity  in  the  military  character.  In  our  way,  our  superior  of- 
ficers frequently  mounted  us  on  fhe'ir  horses,  tc»  accommodaie  and 
relieve  us,  and  walked  t  .r  several  miles.  But  we  were  very  feative, 
jovial,  and  happy,  during  this  winter-niarcn.     From  common   dif- 

'  Acuities,  youth,'  and  gauty,  and  convivuliiv.,  suffer  no  depression  ; 
they  ever  uirn  them  into  subjects  ot  mirih,  and  inoffensive  ridicule. 
Besides,  in  «'ur  physical,  rfs»weli  as  moral  pa^sa^e  ihrough  life,  w© 
ouoht  to  de-m  many  events  and  situations;  uliim.itely  bie^bings^ 
which  we  are  apt  to  ihink  extrt-aie  haidships,  and  calamities.  How 
many  pampered,  and  tilled  mortals  ;  indolently  l»)uno}no,  and  pa- 
rading in  splendid  carnages  ;  and  loailed  with  gross  diseases,  hav* 
reason  severely  to  regret  iliaf  m  their  general  bodily  progress,  their 
circumstances  Umf  not  obliged  him  Ui  make  an  acnve  ami  strenuous 
Ust;  of  their  legs  !  it  is  fariher  to  be  remarked,  that  no  mode  *)t  ^x- 
ercis' ,  not  even  that  ol  hor!iel)ack  iiselt,  so  effectually,  and  indeed 
agreeably  (it  our  sensations,  and  seniiments,  are  not  perverted  by 
l^»bit)  contributes  to  preserve,  enliven,  and  invigorate  htaUh,  aa 
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walking.  In  walking,  the  exercise  is  most  regularly,  and  eqcafly 
distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  frame  ;  and  the  action,  and 
degree  •f  that  exercise,  make  just  that  motion  and  agitation,  which 
the  animal  organs  require.  I  may  likewise  observe,  that  when  we 
are  on  foot,  we  may  deviate  when  we  please,  through  narrow,  and 
obstructed  paths ;  and  take  onr  stand  on  some  arduous  ground, 
from  which  we  may  enjoy  a  variety  of  grand,  and  beautiful  pro- 
spects, that  wuuld  be  inaccessible  to  us,  if  our  journey  was  in  any 
other  way.  Who  will  presume  to  controvert  this  theory,  when  f 
add,  that  walking  is  that  constitutional,  permanent,  and  universal 
exercise,  which  is  appointed  for  man,  by  his  Creator  V 

Mr.  S.  very  candidly  recites  some  instances  of  bis indiscrer 
tion  at  Leicester  as  at  other  places^  where  he  had  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  his  rambling  life.  From  Leicester  he  was 
sent  on  a  recruiting  party  to  Biggleswade  in  Bedfordshire. 
At  Biggleswade  our  author  tells  us  that  he  enjoyed  some 
few  luminous  and  halcyon  days.— -Mr.  S.  exhibits  some 
amusing  sketches  of  the  acquaintance  which  be  formed  ia 
this  neighbourhood.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  speci* 
men  of  his  lively  delineations.  It  is  the  characteristic  por- 
trait of  John  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Ickwell,  a  villageabout  four 
ioiiles  from  Biggleswade. 

'  He  was  an  old,  and  merry  batchelor  ;  end  aa  affectionate,  and 
generous  uncle  to  his  nephews,  who  lived  with  him.  On  these 
young  gentlemen,  he  bad  not  bestowed  thepo)i>h  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  their  knowledge,  indeed,  was  very  common,  and  limited  ; 
it's  principal  objects,  were'  country  affairs  : — but  be  had  assidu- 
ously trained,  and  habituated  them  to  the  sports  of  the  field;  to 
M'hich,  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  move,  he  was  very  much  ad* 
dieted.  Of  this  honest  ranger  of  hill,  and  dale,  hunting  was  the 
chief  rural  pleasure.  Nothing  can  totally  pervert,  and  spoil  Agood;. 
nothing  can  e(ft'Ctually  correct,  and  reform',  a  bad  disposition. — It 
had* not  been  in  the  power  tven  of  the  rough,  and  barbarous  joys  of 
the  chace,  to  harden  Aif  neighbourly,  humane,  and  friendly  heart; 
which  was  ever  open  to  good  impressions  ;  and  which  often  impel- 
led him  to  the  performance  of  good  offices.-*-!  imagine  that  he  was 
in  his  grand  climacterirk,  when  1  knew'  him.  He  enjoyed  a 
hereditary  estate,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors;  and  which  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
fifty  years  ago. — I  frequently  visited  at  his  house ;  which  was  de- 
lightfully situated  ;  where  I  enjoyed  several  charming,  literary 
days,  (for /read,  while  &e,  and  his  nephews  hunted,)  and  several 
pleasant,  and  mirthful  nights. — He  weighed  almost  twenty  stone  ; 
but  he  was  on  horseback  ;  and  followed  tbe  hounds  keenly^  almost 
every  day.  He  lived  well,  but  he  was  not  intemperate  ;  suc/f  a 
man  you  may  easily  suppose,  would  be  jolly  sometimes.  His  brisk 
exercise,  co-operating  wiih  a  natural  strong  constitution,  gave  his 
body,  though/corpulent,  the  vigour^  and  activity ;  the  circulation 
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#f  his  blood,  the  sprightliness  ;  and  his  face,  the  ruddy  suffusion 
Qf  a  second  youth.  He  was  certainly,  altogether,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men,  I  ever  knew.  And  he  must  have  been  a  very 
hard,  and  unrelaxing  scholar  ;  literature  must  not  have  produced 
it's  best|  and  most  amiable  effects  on  his  mind,  who  could  not  bo 
pleased,  and  affectionately  engaged,  with  the  friendship  of  this 
hearty  old  gentIeman.-~^He  sung  a  good  song ;  his  voice  was  strong; 
yet  it  had  it's  softer  melody  ;  his  natural  musical  jtaste,  was  }udici« 
ous ;  for  he  felt  what  he  sung.  When  fancy  was  pursuing  a  train  of 
gay  ideas;  when  he  was  at  a  happy  hour  of  elevation;  I  was  never 
tired;  nay,  I  was  always  delighted  with  hearing  him  sing  the  fol- 
lowing song  in  Comus. — It  is,  to  this  day,  more  deeply  imprinted 
in  my  imagination,  by  the  unaffected,  and  ut)adorned  performiince 
of  Mr«  Harvey,  than  by  all  the  gaudy,  and  meretricious  embel- 
lishments, with  which  it  ever  took  my  attention  in  the  theatre. 

*  By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountaijn-brim, 
The  wood-nymphs  decked  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry,  merry  wakes,  and  gambols  keep 
What  has  night  to  do  with  s)eep  ? 
Night  has  better  joys  to  prove ;  ^ 

Venus  now  wakes ;  and  wakens  love ! 
Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin  ; 
**Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin  ; 
'Tis  only  day- light,  &c. 

.'  He  had  likewise  a  favourite  hunting-song  ;  which,  in  his  rosf 
hours,  he  used  to  sing  with  great  spirit^  and  glee. — I  remember 
only  it's  chorus  :-— 

And  all  the  day  long, 

This,  this  is  our  song ; 

Still  hollowing,  and  following, 

So  frolick,  and  free ; 

Our  joys  know  no  bourrds, 

While  we're  after  the  hounds ; 

No  mortals  on  earth,  are  so  happy  as  we. 

*  He  used  to  soften  his  joys  of  society,  and  of  Bacchus,  with  • 
toothing  pipe*  He  was  very  liberal  of  his  wine  to  his  friends.  He 
had  an  elegant  chrystal. tun,  which  his  butler  used  to  fill  with  a 
magnum  honum  (two  bottles  of  claret) — bunches  of  grapes  were  cut^ 
and  a  silver  Bacchus  was  mounted  on  it ;  it  turned  on  a  pivot ;  and 
from  this  transparent  cask ;  and  from  a  silver  cock,  we  drew  the 
ruby  nectar  of  Bourdeaux. — While  his  soul  was  warmed  with  so- 
cial inspiration  ; — while,  with  this  precious  vessel  before  him  ;  with* 
his  pipe  in  his  hand; — with  his  rosy,  and  joUy  face,  beaming  host 
piiality,  and  transport;  which  were- enforced  by  a  large,  white, 
and  venerable,  yet  comic  wig ;  he  enjoyed  the  rapture  of  one  of  his 
own  festive  songs ;  while  he  exerted  this  spirit,  and  was  dignified 
with  these  ensignsof  conviviality  ;*^tht  god  himself,  of  Crater«id 
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Kaxos  (for  in  youthful. age,  this  hon  vivant  challenged  iramorlaKtyif 
seemed  to  preside  at'  our  meeting  ;-•  or  at  least,  he  completely  re- 
prcst-nted  to  «iy  fancy,'^  a  sublime  <lemi-god,  or  a  jovial  high-priest; 
the  Silenusof-^gle  ;  or  the  Biliasof  Dido/ 

V  ;  ^ 
lo  June  1757,  Mr.  S.'s  recmitina;  party  was  dusolved,  and 
lie  went  into  camp  at  Chatham.  Not  many  manths  after 
his  he  resolved  to  relinquish  a  military  life,  which  he  found 
but  little  to  accord  with  his  habits  and  inclinatioiis.  His 
frieiJUsdid  all  ihey  could  lo  dissuade  himfrom  that  which  in 
his  circumstances  they  deemed  an  act  of  singular  temerity 
and  imprudence.     But  says  our  author 

*  to complcat  any  scheme;  to  execute  dff^  project  that  had  seized 
my  mind,  and  at  ar/y  hazard ;  ho\7  unwarrantable  soever  by  pru* 
'dence,  and  common  sense,  was  the  occasion  ;  and  how  strongly  so- 
cfer  I  was  dissuaded  fn»m  it ;— -was  unfortunately  a  part  of  ray  con* 
•tilution,  and  of  my  habits.' 

In  November  17«^7,  Mr.  S.  bade  adieu  to  the  army  for 
ever  ;  with  the  mention  af  this  event  our  author  concludes 
the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs.  Want  of  space  will  oblige 
m  to  give  a  more  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  ihe  se- 
cond. 

From  the  period  in  which  he  quitted  the  army  to  the  Mi- 
chaelmas of  17  o9t  witen  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr« 
Trevor,  bishop  ot  Durham,  he  af>pears  to  have  pursued  his' 
studies  with  unremitting  diligence.  He  made  hmiselfmas* 
ter  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  he  enlarged  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  Italian,  and  read  some  good  theological 
works,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  sacred  function  which 
be  designed  to  undertake. 

After  his  ordination  Mr.  Stockdal^e  repaired  to  London,  to 
officiate  as  substitute  to  Mr.Sharpe  in  the  curacy  and  lecture- 
ship of  Duke's  place  near  Aldgale.  On  his  way  lo  London, 
our  author  accidentally  met  Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  Es- 
says on  Lord  Shaftsbury's  Characteristirks^  &e.  whom  he 
found  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  with  whom  he  form- 
ed att acquaintance  which  subsisted  for  stv^ra}  years'! — To 
flidd  to  his  clerical  salary,  which  was  only'  forty  pounds  a 
year,  Mr.  S.  began  to  translate  a  French  treatise  on  the 
belles  lettres,  for  Lockyer  Davis  in  Holbcnn ; — but^  says 
he, 

"  '  I  soon  tired  of  my  task  ;  partly  because  I  was  not  born  for  trans- 
lating, and  partly  because  1  "was  idly  disposed  ;  and  more-  intent 
on  making  my  purse  lighter,  than  on  adding  to  its  weight.' 

,  10  1768  >Mr.  S.  went  dqwa  to  Berwick  to  be  curate  to 
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M n  Thorp— the  vicar  of  that  place.  '  Here/  says  he,  *  I 
passed  five  years;  io  which  time  I  waged  a  determined  war 
against  my  credit  and  my  Happiness/  But  in  this  interval 
Mr.  S.  wrote  several  poetical  pieces^  which  have  b^en  no- 
ticed by  our  predecessors  in  the  conduct  of  the  C.R. 

In  the  summer  of  1767  our  restless  and  roaming  bard 
tailed  for  London  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  we 
find  him  at  Villa  Franca,  about  two  miles  east  of  Nice.  In 
this  elysian  spot  he  remained  almost  two  years  ;  and  sat 
down,  as  he  says,  seriously,  to  his  studies^  and  read  and  wrote 
a  good  deal.— -Mr.  S.  returned  to  London  in  17^9  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  He  offered  in  an  advertisement  to 
teach  languages. — This  advertisement  brought  hiiii  acquaint* 
ed  with  Mr.  Ayrey,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Manches- 
ter-buildings,  Westminster. 

*  He  had  lio  needofthe  instructions  which  I  had  publickly  propo* 
•ed  ;  but  there  was  something  (as  he  afterwards  told  me)  in  tho 
strain  and  mannerof  the  advertisement,  with  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly pleased  ;  and  on  that  account,  he  was  deterihined  to  see 
me.  I  found  in  him,  the  most  benevolent,  and  generous  man ;  and 
the  warmest,  and  most  genuine  friend,  that  I  ever  knew.  He  did 
not  believe  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures;  but  perhaps,  there 
was  not  a  man  living,  who,  in  the  charitable,  humane,  and  liberal 
essentials  of  their  precepts,  practised  them  so  nobly.  He  was  an 
auditor  of  accounts  in  chancery;  but  he  never  would  engage  in  any 
business,  till  it  was  evinced  to  him,  that  the  c&use  was  of  the  most 
immaculate  integrity.' 

In  1770  our  author  translated  Tasso's  Aminta  for  Mr; 
Davies^a  bookseller  in  Cheat  Russell  Sirbet, Coven t  Garden* 
He  sent  a  copy  of  this  work  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton ;  who 
paid  him  a- visit  at  his  lodgings  iu  Bolt-court,  Fleet-Street^ 
two  or  three  da^^after  his  lordship  had  received  the  present 
of  Mr.  Stockiale.  ,       • 

*  In  this  interview,  we  bad  somf  conversatipn  on  Dr.  Johnson^ 
and  his  writings*  Lord  Lyttleton  regretted  the  roughness  of  bis 
manners;  and  the  too  frequently  uniform,  and  .elaborate  structure 
of  his  style.  I  observed  that  it  was  apt  to  cloy  us  like  honey  ;■  hs 
liked  the  similitude. — ^*  But  (said  his  lordship)  notwithstanding  th» 
exceptionable  parts  of  his  character,  as  a  writer,  and  a  social  be* 
ing ;  if  I  had  pov^er,  there  is  no  maq  whom  I  should  be  more  desi-, 
fous  to  serve ;  on  account  of  his  learning ;  his  talents ;  and  his; 
virtue." 

*  My  translation -of  Aminta,  gnve  occasion  to  his  lordship  ofsa^** 
inglomething  on  blank  verse.  Me  told  me^  that  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Pope^it  Twickenham;  while  he  was  trtuislating.  the  Iliad,  he  toolr 
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the  liberty  to  express  to  that  great  poet,  his  surprise  that  he  hftd 
not  determined  to  translate  Homer's  poem  into  blank  verse  ^  as  it 
was  an  epic  poem  ; — and  as  he  had  before  him  the  illustrious  exam-* 
pie  of  Milton,  in  the  Paradise  Lost. — Mr.  Pope's  answer  to  Lori 
'Lyttleton  was,that'  be  could  translate  it  more  easily  into  rhyme .^—^ 
I  communicated  this  anecdote  to  Dt,  Johnson;  his  remark  on  it  to 
nie,  was  very  erroneous  in  criticism  ;  and  it  was  very  irreverent 
and  rude^  to  a  memory  which  deserved  more  respectful  treatment, 
— •*  Sir, — when  Pope  said  ihaty  he  knew  that  he  lied."  The  re- 
mark was  false  criticism  ;  because  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  is  de* 
monstrated  by  great  examples,  that  the  genius  of  some  poets  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  excell  in  blank  verse ;  and  that  of  oihergy  in  rhyme.' 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Guthrie  in  1770,  Mr.  Stockdale  ap- 
pears  to  have  taken  an  active  share  in  one  of  the  depart* 
ments  of  the  t.R.  till  the  April  of  the  foljowing  year,  when 
some  dispute  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  then  proprietor,  on  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  compensation,  caused  him  to  relinquish 
his  critical  toils.  The  next  literary  undertaking,  in  which 
we  find  Mr.  Stockdale  engaged,  was  a  life  of  the  poel  Wal- 
ler to  be  prefixed  to  Fenton's  elegant  edixion  of  his  works. 
He  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employer. — Our  author  tiext  translated  the  Anti- 
^uitiesof  Greece  which  were  written  in  Latin  by  Lambert 
ios. — In  1773  Mr.  Stockdale  published  his  poem  of '  the  . 
Po^t,'  which,  he  tell  us,  '  was  admired  by  the  first  jndgesof 
poetical  merit/  This  poem  had  been  shown  to  Garrick  in 
manuscript,  who  professed  himself  in  raptures  with  its  beau- 
ties. An  acquaintance  followed  between  Garrick  Bi]id  the 
author^  which  Mt.  Stockdale  confesses  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  '  substantial  offices  of  friendship,'  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Rosciiis.  In  1773  Mr.  Stockdale,who  seemt 
to  have  been  much  too  versatile  in  his  modes  of  life,  and  too 
much  addicted  to  locomotive  propensities,  (irocured  through 
the  interest  of  Garrick,  the  situation  of  chaplain  on  board 
the  Resolution^  a  guardship  of  seventy-four  guns^  which 
was  lyioff  at-  Spithead.  He-  kept  this  office  for  three 
]Nettr8,daring  which  he  lived  in  several  places,—^  on  board  of 
the  Resolution ;  at  Portsmouth  ; — in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and 
in  London.' — But  during  this  period,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  relaxed  bis  literary  diligence.  In  1766  hepublished  a 
translation  of  Sabbatier's  work  on  ^  the  institutions,  cus* 
tomsy  and  manners  of  the  ancient  nations.' — Heat  the  same 
ttirae  varied  his  labours  by  devoting  a  portion  of  his  indus- 
frj  to  theology  and  the  muses.. 

'  One  of  the  next  productions  of  Mr.  S.  was  an  attempt  io 
4tfutie  the  critical  reasoning  of  Dr.  Warton  in  his  Essay  q;ai 
tbt  WriUogt  and  Geniua  of  Pope^  and  ta  assert  for  that 
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Itrett  poet  a  right  to  a  higher  siation  io  the  temple  of  the 
tnuses  thao  has  been  "assigned  to  him  by  the  head-master 
pf  Winchester  school.  M  r«  Slockdale^  whom  acme  of  the 
readers  of  these  memoirs  will  probably  think  rather  too  pro- 
{lense  topaQegyrise  his  own  productions^  says  of  his  work 
^against  Pr*  Warton^  that  he  '  executed  hk  refutation  of  a 
scholastic  and  .presumptuoas  critic,  with  some  strength  of 
argtunenty  and  with  a  strain  of  eloquence/  *Mr.,  S.  says 
that  Dr.  Johnson  solemnly  promised  to  mentLoa  thia  de* 
fence  of  Boge  in  his  life  of  that  poet,  with  glowing  pcaise  ) 
hot  Mr.  S«  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  essay  of  Sk^ 
Warton  highly  extolled,  while  iiis  own  was  not  hoaoared 
with  one  sentence  of  approbatioo.--^When  the  booksellers  in 
1779 bad  resolved  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of-the  Eng- 
lish  poets^  Mr.  Stockd^le  was  selected  to  write-  the  lives  ) 
but  he  says  that  the  persona)  dislike  df  Strahan  induced  them 
to  violate  the  engagement^  when  the  work  was  traiisferred 
to  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1784  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  Mr.  Stockdale  had  in 
the  preceding  year  presented  a  volume  of  sermons^  arid 
tome  of  his  poetical  pieces^  gave  him  the  living  of  Lesbury 
in  Northumberland,  and  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the 
Puke  of  Northumberland  to  solicit  the  living  of  Longhough'* 
ton,  which  was  also  vacant.«^ln  consequence  of  the  warm 
recommendation  of  the  chancellor  to  his  grace,  the  latter 
bestowed  the  living  of  Longhough  ton  on  Mr.  Stockdale. 
Who  would  not  imagine  that  our  author,  who  had  ex- 
perieiiced  so  many  previous  vicissitudes  in  life,  and  had 
now  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  sweet  sensation  of  a 
|>eaceful  home,  admirably  suited  to  the  intellectual  culture, 
which  seemed  a  prominent  object  of  his  ambition^  would  not 
>)iave  relinquished  that  love  of  local  povelty  which  seems  to 
have  haunted  him  through  life,  and  have  aaid  with  a  grat€« 
ful  heart?     • 

*  Inveni  portum ;  apes  et  fortuna  yalete  ; 
Sat  tne  lusi&tis  :  ludite  nunc  alios.' 

Btft  in  1787i  we  find  him  quitting  Lesbai'y  4o  aoeept  Mr 
iavitatian  from  Mr.  Matra,  the  British  coniitl  at  Tangier,  lo^ 
^  reside  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  friendship,  and  under  a^e* 
laial  sky/-— ']&ui  did  Mr.  S.  forget  that  it  was  a  despotic  g^ 
versLineiit  ?  Mr.  S.  arrived  at  Gibraltar  at  jtheMdof  thm 
yew  17d§;  ^where  he  received  two  or  three  letters  from*  Mr* - 
Msftra,  which  did  not  eiacourage  hiin<to  proite«d  soy  fflr*^ 
aher,  and  our  author  tells  us,  ihat  wbeo  Mr.  Malfa  met 
him  at  Gibrall«r,  in  the  foUowing  year,  tie  *  $himed  kirn 
'mmeiiUHbentlkurfmanuen.*    Mr.  S«  was  sow  dctersiBiiiai 
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not  to  visit  Mauritania!     Admiral  Peyton  arrived  at  Gibraf^i    < 
tar  in  the  spring  of  1789 ;  when,  as  he  had  no   chaplain  oil 
board  his  ship^  Mr.  S.  solicited  and  obtained  that  situationi 

*  My  cabin,'  says  he,  '  was  a  very  little  confined  spot  on  the 
main  deck  ;  almost  adjoining  to  the  gunroom;  and  was  b^ardly 
ever  free  from  the  sound  of  noisy  feeti  oathsj  and  execraUcws/ 

This  silof^tion  did  not  long  suit  Mr.  S.  though  it  does 
not  leem  to  have  much  disturbed  his  literary  pursuits  ;  for 
bf  tells  US|  that  in  the  miserable  cabin  above-mentioned  be 
ttudied  the  astronomy  of  Ferguson,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Plutarch  ;  that  he  translated  a  gbod  deal  of  Marsollier's  life 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  wrote  thirteen  sermbns  for  sean(ieo^ 
which  were  published  in  1 791- 

On  his  return  to  Gibraltar  in  1789,  Mr.  S.  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Major  Grey,  with  whom  he  went  to  vi- 
sit Mr.  Logic  the  British  consul  at  Algiers.  Our  author 
found  Mr,  Logic'  a  vain,  empty,  miserable  sot  j'  from 
whom  and  from  his  friend  Major  Grey,  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
perienced no  small  share  of  brutality  and  insolence,  from 
which  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fore,  a 
French  watch-maker  at  Algiers,  who  entertained  him  very 
hospitably  till  February  1790,  when  he  procured  a  passage 
to  Marseilles.  From  this  city  he  travelled  through  France, 
and  arcived  in  London  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  He 
resided  in  the  metropolis  till  1791^  then  took  a  cottage  at 
Windsor  Forest ;  whence  be  removed  to  Durham  in  the 
8^me  year.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Poetical  Thoughts  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Wear;'  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  slave-trade* 
in  April  179^y  he  returned  to  the  metropolis.  From  August 
1794,^  to  May  1796,  we  find  him  settled  at  Monmouth,  wheilB 
be  composed  some  of  his  lectures  on  the  English  poets.  In 
May  1796^  Mr.  S.  again  revisits  the  metropolis^  tajsaa 
lodgings  at  Egham,  then  at  Windsor,  takes  a  house  at  Dur- 
ham, which  he  furnishes,  and  '  resolves  permanently  to  re- 
tide  there  ;*  but  frnds  himself  shunned  by  the*  heavy  brother* 
of  the  college  ;'  writes  his  poem  of  the  '  Invincible  Island  ;' 
leaves  hh  permanent  residence,  at  Durham,  in  1799;  aod 
returns  to  his  vicarage-house  at  Lesbury  after  aa  absence  of 
eight  years.  At  Lesbury  he  finishes  his  lectures,  writes 
these  memoirs,  publishes  a  collection  of  poems,  &c.  fee. 

We  shall  now  draw  our  account  of  these  volumes  rio  a 
dose.  The  first  is  the  best  written,  and  the  most  amosiog  ; 
but  both  may  be  read  with  that  degree  of  interest,  which  a^ 
faithful  representation  of  the  varied  life  of  an  intelligent  iii- 
dividual  always  inspires,  and  with  that  degree  of  iostmctiiiti 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  reflecting  on  the  virtucr  or- the - 
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HioeSy  the  industry  or  the  idleness,  the  right  or  the  wrdng 
coorseft  of  oor  fellow-creatures.^— We  have  given  ample  pt6m 
of  Mr;  Siockda]e's  locomotive projpensities ;  and  we  did  it  in 
order  to  impress  our  more  juvenile  readers  with  a  conviction  of 
a  very  important  truth  in  the  conduct  of  life,— ^that  hut  ii%* 
tie  beimiit. is  usuaUy  derived  from  change  of  situatidn^,  th«t 
similar  difficulties,  inquietudes,  or  vexations,  will  rc-appear 
at  different  places ;  that  the  evil  which  we  experiencewhere 
we  are^  is  often  less  than  that  which  we  should  feel  in  ano* 
tfaer  locatity  ;  that  it  is  wise  to  make  the  best  of  our  presenft 
(Circumstances^  and  not, like  the  vagrant  (we  use  the  t€rm 
without  the  tmalieat  disrespect)  author  of  these  M^* 
moirsy  to  rodulge  in  those  vain  and  delusive  anticipations  df 
goody  which  local  transitions  may  inspire,  Ha{^pin^Ks  it  not 
a  local  thrag  ;<^ 

'  Est  Ulubrlsy  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus/ 

We  think  that  Mr.  Stockdale  has  not  ill-employed  hjs 
time  in  writing  his  own  life  ;  and  though  we  could  have 
tfrished  that  he  hacj  not  so  often  been  his  own  panegyrist,  yet 
we  think  that  hie  deserves  much  praise  for  the  candour  witli 
which  he  has  animadverted  on  his  own  conduct  in  different 
parts  of  his  variegated  existence.  We  now  qujt  his  book 
Mritfi'our  best  wishes  for  the. comfort  of  his  remaining  year?* 


Aktj  II.*— fior^c  lonica  :  n  Poem^  descriptive  of  the  Jonidn 
Mandsy  and  Fart  of  the-  adjacent  Coast  of  Greece  Eiy 
Wtdler  Rodwell  Wright,  Esq*  ^c.Bvo,  pp.67,  Loiygman. 
I8O9. 

i)URlNG  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  ivhile,  aflil\tefem 
taookery  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Greece,  all  Europe  cpn- 
earned  in  acknowledging  as  an  independent  power  the'  rt^ 
public  of  the  seven  ^islands,  Mr.  Wright  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  consul-general  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  for 
that  little  state.  In  this  situation  he  remained  trll  il/e  versa* 
tile  ambition  of  France,  having  decreed  the  demolition  of  the 
temporary  fabric  which  she  herself  had  erected,  a  French 
force  occapiedthe'  septinsufar  territory,' and  Mr.  Wright  was 
conotpelled  not  only  to  relinqqi^h  his  official  capacity  but  to 
'  abandon  with  precipitation  the-  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  papers  which  he  had  made,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
transmitting  to  his  countrymen  all  the  particulars  in  bis 
'  power,  relative  to  a  region  so  little  known  in  its  modern  state, 
and  so  venerable  from  the  associations  of  antient  learning. 
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Of  his  present  poesaj  the  only  fruit  left  of  his  observatioa 
nod  enquiries^  be  informs  u$  thai  a  part  ji^'as  aelually  wrttten 
among  the  scenes  which  it  professes  io  describe,  the  remain* 
der  after  bis  return, '  from  general  recollection,  assisted  bf 
«  few  loose  notes*'    But  although  the  unforttin^te   circnm^ 
stances  above  alluded  to  have  probably  deprived   os    of  « 
fund  of  most  interesting  information,  which  a  longer  residence 
on  the  spot  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  collect  and 
communicate,  and  at  the  same, time  that  we  sincerely  U* 
mention  his  account,  as  well  as  our  own,  the  disappointment 
of  his  more  extended  prospects,  we  have  to  return  him  onf 
thanks  for  the  very  high  entertainment  it  has  yet  been  in  hit 
power  to  furnish,  of  the  materials  for  which  therevolationso^' 
states  and  empires  could  not  deprive  him,  since  tUey  existed 
in  his  meniory  and  were  engraved  oi^  his  imagination*    The 
reason  which  he  modestly  assigns  for  hoping  that  his  poem 
'  will  not  be  unaeceptable  to  the  classic  reader'  is'  indeed 
the  highest  possible  recommendation  which  a  descriptive 
poem  can  admit.    It  is  the  genuine  impression  of  local  sce<- 
Bery  connected  with  history  Upon  a  mind,  well  stored   with 
knowledge,  and  impressed  in  no  faint  degree  withihe  true 
feeling  and  spirit  oi  poetry.     We  cannot  say  less  than  this 
in  favour  of  a  work  which  has  given  us  a  very  high-  degree 
of  pleasure,  even  though  the  author  is  so  ignorant,  or  so 
.    diffident,  of  its  merits,  as  to  be  *  fully  aware^lhat  its  general 
style  and  versification  are  not  calculated  to  challenge  tbe 
ordeal  of  severrr^criticism.'     From  all  severity  of  criticism 
we  shall  indeed  most  willingly  abstain,  bijt  mrf  Trooi  themo* 
live  which  he  has  suggested.    In  examining  a  work'  «•  to* 
tally  fiee  from  all  aibctation,  jet  so  full  of  the  molt  f^a* 
sing  imagery  arid  natural  refiection,   so  unassuming  in   its 
form,  yet  so  correct  in  style  and  execution,  where   can  ^ri«- 
ticism  find  room  to  expatiate  ?    Our  ofBce  hi  such  a  ease 
becomes  perfectly  useless,  except  in  directing  tbe  atlentioo 
of  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  by  selecting  a  few  detstckc^ 
passages  in  justification  of  our  opinions.  . 

.    *  In  that  dark  season,  wken  tli«  tun  dccliaas' 
His  southern  course  among  tbe  watry  signs, 
And  icy  winter,  from  bis  arctic  tbrone. 
Extends  bis  retgn  through  half  the  miyer  sona^ 
Clime  after  clime  thetorpid  spell  iavadasr 
From  Bergen's  forests  to  Besperia's  glades^  ..  > 

Till,  rushing  o'er  the  Adriatic  deej), 
His  storms  invest  Thesbalia's  rugged  steep,  ^]  -. 

Here^  as  ii  nature's  law  restrained  its  course,         , 
The  tirintry  tempest  spend*  its  tatest  force  i  "    "'*•• 
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Beyond  Tbesprott»'s  cliffK  unnilled  lie 
A  milder  climate  and  serenersky; 
Along  the  Vules  more  genial  breeses  flow  ; 
And  .brighter  sunbeams  on  the  mountainft  glow. 

*  There  was  a  time^  when  o'er  these  favoured  plainly 
Through  wintry  months  where  partial  sun^mer  re^a§|    ^ 
The  sun  of  freedom  cheer'd  the  rising  day^ 
And  blooming  science  drank  the  yital  ray : 
Now,  sunk  in  shades  of  everlasting  night, 
Extinct  for  ever  is  that  golden  light : 
Forlorn  and  withered  lies  tbe  Muse's  bower; 
Fur  stern  oppression  blasts  each  opening  flower, 
Checks  in  t^e  soul  each  germ  uf  heavenly  birth^ 
.  And  bows  her  fairest  scyons  to  the  earth  ; 

^    While  every  vice  to  slavish  fear  allied 
Pollutes  the  heart,  and  chills  its  genial  tide. 

'  ITet  in  unfading  Uoom  ibe  scene  appear^^ 
All  glowing  with  the  pride  of  dbtant  yeajs  } 
And  stiil,  by  nature  and  the  Muses  dress^d^ 
Might  waken  raptura  in  a  poet's  breasti 
E'en  I,  whose  tbriftlesa hand  for  maay  a  ds^ 
Had  east  the  haIf«forroed  dasaic  wreath  awajTf 
Feel  kiodliBg  ardoap  rush  through  every  veifiy 
$        I    (Ami  weave  once  more  the  losig- forgotten  strain.^ 

T  e  The  few  la&t  liaea  of  this  paaaage  are  aa  graceful  as  they 
c  fire  modest  \  but  eoough  hooiage  is  already  paid  to  the  bash- 
»  fulness  of  a  virgin  oiuse^  and  we  are  sorry  that  the  poel  goee 
r^n  to  oiake  an^  further  professions  of  maiden  coyness  and 
>  bumility^  wbich^  though  we  believe  them  in  this  instance 
c>lh(Vie9lIy  intended,  wear  always  a  suspicious  appearance^ 
^s^^tnii^g  to  provoke  the  question, '  why,  if  your  ability  is  so 
uv^yyoaean  as  you  represent  it  to  be,  did  you  write  at  alll' 
7 1'Xi  cannot  be  denied,  however,  thg^t  Mr.  Wright  has,  even 
«pIo  this  perplexing  question,  an  answer  at  hand,  in  the  spt. 
r  rit>if  notki  ibe  language,  of  an  ancient  troubadour. 

*  Yet,  when  the  year  renews  its  lovely  prime. 
And  Spring,  advancing  from  t1)e  southern  clime«^ 
With  rosy  smile  the  mfant  zephyr  greets, 
And  bathesbis  tepid  wing  in  balmy  sweets, 
My  heart,  responsive,  owns  the  j^mal  glow. 
And  the  wild  numbers  alliinbidden  flow.* 

We  shall  now  accon(ij>any  the  author  in    his  fancied  ex** 
cnrsion,  aa  closely  as  tlie  nature  of  our  work  will  allow. 

He  begins  with  Cor fu^  the  fir^i  and  largest  island  of  the 
little  dominion  to  which  it  belongs,  and  presents  us  with   a^ 
picture  gf'i^  ^^Mm$  worthy  of  ibe  aaeient  |parden  pf  Alcip 
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nous.  The  prospecl  of  its  once  famous,  and  still  .beaatifol 
harbour,  crowned  with  the  classic  mountain,  4 sthone,  natur<- 
ally  presents  to  his  imagination  the  most  oietnorable  circiim* 
stance  in  the'  annals  of  its  formeir  greatness,  the  sedttioo  of 
Corcyra,  important  in  itself,  bnt  far  more  important  as  ibe. 
origin  of  the  Fong  civil  wars  which  distracted  Greece  daring 
all  the  most  splendid  period  of  her  reign.  The  description^ 
borrowed  iunu  Thucydides,  of  the  long*  sufferiqgs,  the  de«- 
perate  enterprise,  and  destruqtioq  of  the  brave  exiles^  U 
wrought  with  rp«il  feeling, 

'  Meanwhile  the  noble  and  illustrious  few,     : 
In  faith  unshaken,  and  to  honour  true, 
Were  s'ernly  doom'd  on  foreign  shores  to  know 
A  wretched  life  of  penury  and  woe. 

'  But  ah  I  can  distance  quench  the  patriot's  fame  } 
Or  wrongs  efface  a  bleeding  country's  claim  ? 
How  vaia  the  thought?     Where'er  those  footsteps  stray 
That  bear  him  ffom  his  native  land  away^ 
Indignant  though  the  exile  quit  his  home, 
And,  Irfk^*  Camillus,  curse  ungrateful  Roroe^ 
8oiiie  kindred  scene  will  meet  his- tearful  eyes, 
Sume  sad  reraembrunce  in  his  bosom  rise; 
His  h^urt  still  melting,  as  he  still  recedes, 
Fotgetb  his  wrongs  and  forift:»  country  bleeds. 
*  Thus,  many  a  year,  where  Acheldus  guides 

•  His  turbid  wave,  or  mild  Eurotus  glides, 

'  With  pensive  biep  the  joyless  exiles  roved 

And  fondly  lingered  near  the  s{K)t  they  loved. 
At  length,  indignant,  they  collect  th<'ir  powers, 
Where  f>ld  Uutbrotum  rears  her  warlike  towers* 

S  Jil-fated  warriors !  soon  the  eastern  gale 

^  With  unpriipitious  breezes  fills  your  sail ; 

And,  ^i>  it  wafts  you  to  your  native  home, 
-  •       Spt  speeds  your  passage  to  the  destin'd  tomb* 
'  •  And  now,  restored  to  lovetJ  Corcyra's  strand, 

Array'd  in  ma/tiaLpride  I  see  them  stand, 
While  pensive  courage  gleams  from  every  eye; 
Too  few  to  conquer,  yet' resolved  to  die, 
}^ong 'midst  the  ruins  of  their  falling  state, 
i  ipiirk  the  heroes  struggling  with  their  fate  ; 
J  view  th\'m  on  Isihone's  rucky  height, 
fti  m  cliff  to  cliff  renew  the  doubtful  tight ; 
Till,  parch'd  with  thirst,  by  want  and  famine  press'di 
Fainting  with  wounds,  and  unrestored  by  rest. 
Their  nerveless  aims  no  more  the  falchion  wi^ld,  "  * 

^hey  sink  exliausted,  and  despairing  yield/   '  • 

''^'TTHc  siege  of  Corfu;  'commenced  by  the  Tmrks'lWma* 
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dialely  after  the  termination  of  that  of  Candia  in  l645|  and 
ntUed  about  6ve  years  afterwards  with  considerable  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  assailant/  forms  the  subject  of  another  di. 
gression,  not  less  picturesque  than  the  preceding,  and  cer* 
tainly  not  of  .inferior  interest,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
exertions  then  made  by  the  confederated  defenders  of  the 
plaeej  opposed  Ihe  first  effectual  check  to  the  before  uucon- 

auered  progress  of  the  Ottoman   arms,   and  so  delivered 
!hristeiidom  from  the  apprehension  of  a  worse  than  Gothic 
subversion. 

Pursuing  his  course  from  Corfu  towards  Zante,  the  poet 
passes  the  little  island  of  Paxu,  not  without  making  his 
advantage  of  that  memorable  legend  by  which  alone  the 
aame  of  the  deserted  spot  is  signalized. 

*  By  Paxu'g  shores  (ibus  ancient  legends  say*) 
As  once  a  Grecian  vessel  held  her  way, 
Steering  her  course  for  fair  Hesperia's  land, 
*  Becalm'd  she  lay  beside  this  desert  strand. 

Dark  was  the  night,  and  stillness  reign'd  around  ; 
AVhea,  from  the  shore,  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
The  trembling  steersman  by  bis  name  address'd^    , 
And  spoke  in  accents  wild  its  sad  behest. 

**  Hence  to  the  west  thy  dcstin'd  course  pursue,  , 

And  as  Palodes  rises  to  thy  view, 
^Say  to  the  Dryads  of  her  woody  shore, 
That  Pan,  the  great,  the  powerful,  is  no  more ! !  I"    . 

*  Awe-struck,  th6  mariner  his  course  pursued, 
And  when  his  vessel  near'd  the  sacred  wood, . 
In  order  due  invoked  the  Dryad  train, 
And/asenjoin'd,  rehears'd  the  mystic  strain; 
When,  from  each  haunted  shade,  and  cavern'd  dell. 
Loud  piercing  shrieks  and  notes  of  sorrow  swell; 
Wild  strains  of  anguish  load  the  rising  gale, 
That  now,  propitious,  filfs  his  bended  sail : 
With  haste  he  spreads  his  canvas  to  the  wind,  * 

And  joys  to  leave  the  fearful  coast  behind.' 

We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Wright  another  legend  of 


'  *  This  legendary  tale  BMy  be  found  more  at  length  in  Plutarch's  treatise, 
De  Defecta  Oraculorum.  1  have  interwoven  it  here,  as  being  the  only  femark« 
'ifble  ^mention  of  this  Uttle  island  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover*  This  pas- 
jf  ge  is  also  alluded  to  by  Milton,  io  his  hymn  on  the  Nativity  : 

'  The  lonely  mountains  o'ei^ 

And  tbs  resounding  shore, 

A  i^»i«e  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  Uflient*' 
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more'  modern  &y{>enftiiioD^relaifiig  to  the  coast  of  Cephaloniii, 
which  is  i»ttsce(>tfble  of  great  poetical  ornameBt  and  picta-* 
resque  description.  He  will  find  il  tn  thai^art  of  the  cbro* 
nicies  of  Froidsan  where  the  honest  historian  is  relating  the 
return  of  the  French  nobles  set  at  liberty  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  NieopoKs,  very  near  the  conclusion  of  his  work. 

The  view  of  Parga,  a  sbiall  lown  on  the  continental  coast^ 
gives  occasion  to  another  liistbrical  digression  conceroing 
the  wars  maintained  by  theSuiliotes<the  Greek  mountaineers 
of  that  neighbourhood)  against  the  Pacha  of  Joannina,  in 
the  account  of  which  stronger  traces  are  to  be  observed  of 
the  old  spirit  pf  Grecian  liberty  than  in  any  other  enterprise 
or  atcbievemeot  of  the  modern  descendants  of  that  degraded 
nation.  We  may  readily  imagine  that  neither  Actium  nor 
JiCUcate  would  be  passed  by  unnoticed^  and  that  Theachia 
(the  Ithaca  of  old)  would  awaken  sentiments  corresponding 
with  the  name  of  hi  hero.  But  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
the  port  of  Zante  inspires  strains  of  more  genuine  poetry«-*» 

^  Welcome,  Zacynthus,  welcome  are  thy  shades, 

Thy  vine-clad  hills,  ami  deep  sequestered  glades  J 

Soft  are  the  gales  .that  o'er  thy  bosum  stray. 

And  niild  the  beams  that  on  thy  nioufitains  play* 

What  though  no  spreading  oak  or  lofty  plane* 

Here  mark  the  honors  of  the  sylvan  reign, 

With  rapture  we  survey  thy  humbler  grovies,' 

8tilh  bending  as  the  changeful  zephyr  mores. 

By  Acroteria*s  steep  we  pass  along, 

Whose  efchoing  cliffs  repeat  the  boatman's  ibng  j 

Then  to  our  destined  station  bear  away, 

And  moor  our  vessel  in  the  shelter'd  bay;  - 

*  Sure  'tis  enchantment  bids  the  prospect  rise, 
Jiike  some  bright  fairy  vision  to  my  eyes  -.f* 
On  every  side  what  varied  beauty  charms  J 
«     Here  the  throng'd  city  spreads  her  crescsnt  armii 
To  her  white  bosom  woos  the  swelling  tide, 
And  rfses  on  the  mountJiin's  shelvy  side ; 


t^  4^:^  itfiK/nt,  ivm  epithet  no  !on jer  appuclibfe  tp  the  ifte  t>f  SStmteg ^ irtudi 
vihofkgl^  gv^si^  with.ptaatations  of  ulive,  produces  no  sort  of  timber,  or  even  » 
thicket  «3iee|^  the  ttfeaster  giort  on  Scopo,  Md  a  smail  Cftp^  f>f  pollardi  and 
^  t>niebwoQd  ^ear  ^be  point  of  Basilioo.  * 

" '  f  It  ifl  diffictilt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  heantifbl  effect  prodnedl 

^|iy  Ihe  fii»t  sight  of  tbi^  charmin|;  bay,  ^ich  wonld  furnish  a  most  interestinf 

.  Iiuhj|!ttf«r  the  pencil,     i  have  frequently  heard  it  admired  as  a  miniature  re* 

tpre^entatiou  of  the  hay  qf  Naples :  wHh  tHe  diterenct  thit  the  mouutain  of 

4:^PQj  the  humble  representative  of  Ycsuviiiiy  rises  on  t^  )cft  instead  of  thf 

riftt(^:  Of (})e  limilailtjr  | aiiiittabi* «0 j«dfe,.|Hi  |  hivt n«v«rtUted  ^ajplei,' 
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Around  whote  brow  in  minM  grandkcr  froim 
The  hoary  honoars  of  hts  rural  onuim,* 
As  proudly  conscious  of  the  glorious  day 
When  Dion  isarshaU'dhere  his  small  array. 
With  patriot  ardour  fired  his  dauntless  band. 
And  led  them  forth  to  free  his  native  land. 

^  Where  to  the  right  extends  the  level  »hoi«» 
And  rippling  surges  break  with  fainter  roar,      > 
From  yonder  turret  through  the  yielding  air. 
The  echoing  bell  sends  forth  the  call  of  prayer. 
Hail  to^the  sacred  spot,  f  ithose  bosom  gave. 
Immortal  Tully, thine  inglorious  grave! 
Yet  why  inglorious?  Though  no  mortal  guM 
Sigh'd  o'er  thy  turf,  or  bade  thine  ashes  rest. 
While  undislingui  A'd  here  thy  relics  slept. 
Beside  thine  humble  grave  the  muses  Wept ; 
In  heavenly  strains  thy  hallowed  requiem  sung, 
And  o'er  thy  tomb  the  votive  chaplet  dung ; 
By  fancy  wreathM,  with  flowers  of  brigbtettlMiei 
Yet  freshly  glistening  with  Castalian  dew. 
And  mingled  ivy-buds  in  clusters  browui 
And  virtue's  palm,  and  wisdom's  olive-crowm 

An  exile  thus  from  scenes  of  youthful  joy, 
Whal  solace  shall  my  Irngering  hours  employ  f 
Fair  queen  of  wisdom  I  let  thy  spirit  quell 
The  anxious  thoughts  that  in  my  bosom  swell. 
The  paths  of  science  teach  roe  to  explore, 
And  oft  revolve  the  page  of  classic  lore  t 
And  thou  bright  fancy  I  wilt  thou  sometimes  ddgH 
To  guide  my  wanderings  and  inspire  my  straioi 
As  oft  I  rove,  in  wildly-pensive  mood| 
Beside  the  margin  of  the  restless  flood, 
Or  idly  seek  with  some  incondite  lay 
To  cheer  the  irksome  solitary  day  i 

^  Led  by  thine  hand  beside  yon  rustic  seat. 
Where  tangled  olives  form  a  cool  retreat. 
Through  the  green  shade  where  evening  breetes  ^Uj^ 
Oh  have  I  lingered  at  the  close  of  day^ 


<*  The  castle  oFZante,  now  m  ruios.    The  uodoabted  sita  of  fht  anoedl 
Zacynthus,  where  Dion  reviewed  his  troops   previous  to  Ikis  succeisfnl  aktt^  ' 
upon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.' 

*  f  Remondini,  a  Cadiolic  hithop  of  Zaate»  who  pabKshelf  abiicf  aeoauDt  el 
'  iMs  island  itt  Latin,  about  the  middle  of  the  teventeeatb  eenlary,  refaitai,  that  ia 
'digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  church,  A^D.  1^50,  a  stone  waadisooMMd 

with  the  foJIowiag  inscription,M.T.ClC£RO-HAVE-BT  TU'TERTLA-AKTONIA: 
'^neath  were  found  t«ro  urns,  the  larger  ofwhtch»  oobtainmg  Mhe%  wasinBCribid 
V  the  bo^ttbm  with  the  words  MAR,  T^h^  CIC.  io  a  circle  j  the  other  vat 

alJChtyinstdry. — If  this  story  should  be  considered  as  somewhat  ajp^jcryphal,  H    ^ 

dfss  Df t  appear  tomt  tt  fi«ied  tha  Units  of  poetieal  licniot.* 
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To  markUie  leogtheoifkg  fhAtiows  as  tbeyfell 
And  listen  to  the  conventi'a  vesper  bell* 
There,  while  mine  eye  the  cultured  plain  «urveyi, 
And  o'er.th^  wide  expanse  of  waters  strays, 
1  feel,  as  nature  slowly  sinUs  to  rest, 
A  charm  resistless  soothe  my  anxious  breast. 
I  love  \o  mark  the  sun's  descending  beam 
Cast  o'er  the  western  hiils  its  parting  gleam ; 
And  watqh  the  varied  tints  of  doubtful  light, 
By  soft  gradations  melting  from  the  sight. 

<  Fast,  spreads  the  gloom  ;  no  longer  io  the  view 
The  waving  olive  shifts  its  varying  hue ; 
The  orapge  and  her  paler  sister  fade, 

^  Involv'd  alike,  in  undistingoish'd  shade  ; 
Sweet  are  their  odojurs  still,  but  dimly  seen 
Their  <ningled  fruits  and  flowers  and  vivid  green. 
Alone  unchanged  the  cypress  yet  remains, 

^  And  still  her  colour  as  her  form  retains* 

*  ^ow,  gently  stealing  on  the  yielding  senie^ 
Soft  breathing  gales  their  gather'd  sweets  dispatise. 
From  thousand  aromatic  plaints,  th&t  grow 
In  wild  luxuriance  on  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
From  cultured  fields,  where  blooms'the  early  vine^ 
And  embryo  blossoms  swell  with  future  wine; 
But  chiefly  thence,  wherei  clftd  in  vernal  bloomy 
The  grape  of  Corinth  sheds  its  rich  perfume. 
^  Still  is  the  landscape ;  nature  sleeps  around  ;  . 

All  motion  dead,  and  hush'd  is  every  sound  ; 
Save  where  the  unyoked  heifer  roams,  at  large, 
Or^the  rude  goatherd  tends  his  wand'ring  chfirge ;    , 
And,  as  their  bleatings  faintly  strike  my  ear. 
In  mingled  notes  the  herdbmnn's  strain  I  hear> 
List'ning  his  carol,  as  in  uncouth  rhymes 
He  sings*  the  warlike  deeds  of  other  times ; 
Or  wildly  modulates  to  simple  lay» 
His  reed  t— — the  Doric  reed  of  antient  days. 


^  *  *  The  modem  Greeks  vetam  a  rarlety  of  tnuditional  stories  wUcb'  Hhey  de- 
rive from  classical  antiquity.  *  *  1  once  observed  a  circle  of  Albanian  sol- 
diers listoniDg  with  great  attention  to  a  story  recited  to  them' by  a  boy  in  tbemost 
animated  manner.  They  seemed  equally  interested  in  and  delighted  by  the  nar- 
rative, which  excited  from  them  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter :  I  heartily 
regretted  that  my  ignorance  of  the  modem  Greek,  prevented  me  from  participat- 
ing their  enjoyment.;  especially  as  I  could  distinguish  that  the  hero  of  the  tale 
^8  AehiUes, or, as  the  modems  |»roBOdltcehis  name  Achileiis. ' '  This,  however, 
la  not  only  the  modem  proiwndation.  Does  aot  Mr.  Wright  remember  the  first 
»of  the  Iliad? 


''  i^  Th^  rustic  flutes  ^tillin  use  among ^e  peasants  of  Zaate,  are  of  two  sorts. 
The  one,  to  which  I  allude  in  this  plaoe,  is  a  simple  joiot  of  the  large  reed  whicli 
^ws  commonly  in  those  islands,— 4cc.  &c.' 
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*  At  ihiii  Btill  houFi  when  peajCeaad  silence  reigO) 

Rcmeinbrauce  wakes  tbe  sadly  pleading  strain 
Of  former  jo)s;  and  fancy  loTes  to  stray  ' 

O'er  seas  and  distant  shorej,  a  trackless  way ! 
^.  With  tears  unbidden  swells  my  pensive  eye, 

A'ld  bendb  its  eager  gaze  on  vacancy  ; 
Or,  ddfting  upwards  through  the  fields  of  light, 
Explores  the  starry  rulers  of  the  night ; 
And  vninly  seeks  among  their  radiant  band, 
To  ^x  the  zenith  of  my  native  land.' 

With  great  regret  we  mustnow  leave  Mr.  Wright  to  pof^ 
ioe  his  vu^age  unattended  to  its  termination,  and  quit  th« 
enchfiuting  scenes  uf  Ionia  for  the  less  agreeable  tasks  which 
our  duts  jinposescfD  us.  The  long  extracts  which  t^e  have 
not  l>een  able  to  refuse  ourselves  the  gratification  of  making, 
^ili  <iufEciently  confirm  our  impression  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  poem  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  close  the  volume  without  cit- 
iogoDe  more 'Witness  to  the  truth  of  our  opinion,  in  tbe  notes 
of  mourofol  pride  with  which  the  poet  is  led  from  tbe  con« 
•temptation  of  the  scenes  of  departed  grandeur  to  a  predic- 
tion of  the  certain,  but  we  hope  far  distant  downfallof  bis 
native  country. 

*  Where  Previsa  extends  her  small  domain, 
And  boasts  her  freedom  from  the  tyrant's  cbaini 
Awhile  we  rest;  and,  greeting  with  a  sigh 
The  last  remains  of  Grecian  Uberty, 
Anticipate  the  sure^revolving  hour 

"When  thoU|  fair  island-queen!  reft  of  thy  power 

(That  power  which  Vengeance  on  the  ( ppressor  hurrd, 

And  spread  its  aegis  o'er  a  trembling  world) 

Must  prostrate  lie;  and  kindred  souls  shall  pay 

A  kindred  homage  to  thy  setting  ray. 

For  in  that  hour — Oh,  distant  be  its  date ! — 

When  thou,  like  Greece,  must  own  the  power  of  fatfj 

Thy  name  in  glory's  annals  shall  be  found 

"With  arts  and  arms,  and  free-born  virtues  crbwn'd  j 

And  white  pure  honour's  unpolluted  flame 

Beyond  her  praise  shall  consecrate  thy  famey  ^ 

A  brighter  track  thy  evening  sun  shall  fire, 

Nor;&ink  in  night  till  time  itself  expire,' 


Abt.  hi.— rAf  Doctrine  (fihe  Greek  Article,  appRed  totkl 
Criticism  ondlilttstration  of  thi  New  Testameni,  hy  T.Jt. 
'    Middlehn,JM.  pp.700.  14i.    CadelK 

*'  THlSh  an  elsbprate  performance  pn  afiubjectof  lato 
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much  disciMs^d^  and  stiU  ia  ne^  of  further  dttcasdion'.  Tbf 
atiibor  displays  habits  of  patient  investigation,  and  acute 
thinking,  vritb  an  extensive  acquaintance  witbtheajathorsof 
Greece*  The  theory  be  labours  to  establish  is  nevir,  but,  il 
appears  to  us  unsupportable,  contradictory,  and  even  ab- 
aurd.  Dr.  M iddleton  was  abundantly  qualified  by  nature 
and  learning  to -settle  the  much  disputed  meaning  of  the 
Greek' article  ;  but  he  has  brought  to  the  task  a  mind  per^ 
]^iexed  and  enfeebled  by  a  religious  system.  The  work 
seems  the  unnatural  offspring  of  a  preconceived  theology, 
Vttiied  with  Jearniag;  which,  therefore,  exhibits  thruughoul 
tfaie  opposite  characters  of  both  its  parents,  obscurity  aiui 
iirolixity  in  style  and  sentiment^  taste  embellishing  enror> 
jtMlgment  biassed  by  passion,  a  high  confideace  in  himseif> 
attd  Ibos^  who  agree  with  him,  and  an  unjustifiable  aeveritj 
lowarda  more  liberal  inquirers.  The  work  is  divided  int^ 
two  parts;  in  tbefirsthe  laysdownhis  theory,  which  be  iUiis«' 
Irales  by  A  profusion  of  exampies  from  varioua  autboi«;ift 
theaacoiid  heesamines  the  N.  T.  And  endeavours  to  explaki 
tboae  instaaceis  in  which  the  articleappeafs  to  have  no  mtMt 
illg,  or  an  obsonne  uncertain  meaning*  ■  i 

There  is  no  profit  in  anSilysing  absurdity  and  ervot  ;  we^ 
rtialt  not,  therefore,  -  follow  our  author  through  all  the  sub- 
bidinate  parts  of  his  system.  Our  plan  is  to  examine  and 
expose  its  fundamental  and  most  essential  principles,  then 
^to  explain  the  real  signification  of  the'  Greek  atticle,  and 
£nally  to  shew  that  this  expiatiation  is  capable  of  solving 
every  difficulty,  whether  U  occur  in  the  N.  T.  0r  in  {irofaae 
stuthors. 

♦The  Greek  article/  says  Dr. M.  p#  7>  'is  the  pronouu  rela- 
tive ^  so  employed  that  its  relation  is  su|>posed  to  be  more  gr  less, 
obscure;  which  reliition  therefore,  is  explained. ia  ^oma  adjunct 
annexed  to  |be  article  by  the  particfple  of  exisfence  expressed  pr 
linder^tpod.  Hence  the  article  may  be  considered  as  the  sui^ecty  and 
^its  adjunct  as  the  prediciate  of  a  proposition  diilering  from  ordinary 
propositions  otAy  as  aslBumption  differs 'from  assertibn  ;  for  this  is 
the  only  difference  between  the  verb  and  nhe  participle j  .between 
'm  and  w/ 

r  Without  stopping  lo  afaew^^bat  thia  account  of  tbe  arjtic|e 

i^dei^i^teof  that^recision  and  perspicuity^  which  should 

--^ver  characieri55e  a  just  definiiioia,  we  maintain  thai  tbe 

Semises  he^^  laid  dp^m  aijs  .jpalfui^y  ^rronequsi  ^aad  t^t 
efopc/usion^is  conxradiqtQfy  aiid  even  abaiird. 
...    In  the  first:  place  we  jask^  whait  a^idepce  bap  Xir.  Mf  ffr 
f^assertiQg  thai  the  article  is  the  same  Witn  the  relative  pro« 
M.iia.t\Hi«:.afguiB<yit»  ^Ij?  UJJ^Ua^^  V(^4  AQMITiM 
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AaDy  piig«s,  is  brreily  ihefeUowifig.  ^  Tbe  article  U  used  a» 
«  pronoun  in  Homer ;  it  is,  thereforey  in  its  nature  a  pro^ 
nonn,  and  being  a  pronoun  in  ibis  early  writer^  it  is  a  pro* 
noun  in  all  other  subsequent  writers. 

No\v  this  argumentyso  far  frooi  being  conclusive  is  reAite4 
by  the  very  first  instance  id  which  Homer  uses  the  article^ 
^Ormpficmhrnx^^^^* — ^This  article  indeed  maybe  rendei^ 
by  the  personal  or  relative  pronoun  ;  (or  ^  he  beii^^  an* 
gry  with  the  king,  or  wko  being  angry  with  the  king/  But 
does  it  follow,  that  because  o  maybe  sometimes  rendered 
In  our  tongue  by  i«,  orwAo,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  the  same 
with  those  pronouns  i  Fsr  from  it.  By  so  rendering  it  wa 
make  the  idiom  of  tl^e  original  bend  to  that  of  our  own  tongue, 
which,  if  preserved  would  be  thus*  '  For  that  being  angry 
with  the  king/  namely,,  that  penon,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause.  And  this  is  the  idiooi 
of  tbe  original  in  every  instance  where  the  article  may  hi 
tendered  in  English  by  he,  or  who^  The  proper  conclusion* 
then  is,  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  article,  is  really  a  d^i* 
fwe,  serving  to  bring  to  the  attentioa  of  the  reader,  as  the  suIm 
)ect  of  discourse,  a  name  obviously  understood^  or  expresiad 
in  tiie  preceding  clause. 

When  the  omission  would  render  it  doubtful  what  noon 
<lbe  writer  intended  to  define,  the  invariable  rule  ii/ to  insert  il 
rafter  the  article  ;  thus,  «;  sfttr',  iifci<jty  ^  •  yifm,  *  be  thus 
•poke,  but  that  old  man  feared/  Theapeaker  was  Agamcm*, 
non,  who  is  therefore  tbe  implied  nomtoative  4o  s#«nr#,  who 
it  ako  tbe  agent  lo  whom  tbe  reader  wovld  refer  ibe  arliok 
in  the  next  clause,  if  the  noan  yifBiii  were  not  lOsertcd  after 
it:  and  theinsertbn  shews  that  the  person  who  Celt  fear  was 
not  be  wlio  spoke,  but  that  sagt  to  whom  Agomecpnoo  bad 

Soken.    There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  f»f  sayiag  thai 
om^r  uses  the  article  as  a  pronoun,  aadoonse(|«eatlY  none 
(ai  saying  that  it  is  so  used  in  snbsfiqaent  wrvteri.     uu  Mi» 
may  be  an  evcelleat  dassicai  scholar,  but  he  betriiys  aonn? 
, fortunate  want  of  acqAiatntaaice  with  the  genccal ,  priadijplea 
of  language ;  and  the  pnejndicee  of  education  operating  an  ^ 
the  absence  of  this  philoso|»hical  knowledge,  is  the  rfi^ 
cnuaa  whieh  induced  ouf  antii^r  to  offer  tiheprasenl  chiiae* 
ftoal  system  to  the  public    W«  Mcognbe  tn  l)r*  MUddieton 
'^tiot  the  enlightened  criliic,  hut  the  tenhflneal  gmmaiafinn^ 
;wfao;iSMTern6d in  his  emivi^ieaonly  by  tbe  ntinute  anald* 
'  gies  of  bis  own  language;  and  who  hurries  biaMolf  and  hia 
readers  into  igenerslonaohninns  respncting  tbe  idboosf  ofn 
^fomgtt  tongue  merely  throuf^  the  snedinm  (tf  thoae  nssocia^ 
-4i0ns»  which  he  had  passively;  wsthout  any  nxeetioaof  his 
^Abdentmtdtng^  karntin  the  acbodm  tboncrsory.  An£i^ 
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llsh  pedagogue  of  narrow  views  calls  (Aaf  a  relatite,  when 
it  points  to  a  preceding  noun,  but  supposes  it  to  change  its 
nature  and  become  a  demomtrative,vf hen  followed  bjr  its  ad* 
janct,  and  again  to  become  a  cmjuncthn,  when  it  defines 
the  whole  subjoined  sentence ;  with  the  same  narrow  yiews 
has  our  author  pronounced  the  Greek  article  to  be  a  pro- 
noun, because  it  may  be  sometimes  represented  by  a  pro«* 
noun  tn  his  mother's  tongue. 

But  though  the  author  had  established  the  justness  of  his 
premises,  his  conclusion  would/ we  maintaid,  still  be  absurd 
and  contradictory.  ^  Hence  the  article  may  be  considered 
as  the  mi^'ect  and  its  adjunct  as  the  predicate  of  a  proposi*  . 
tion.'  We  know  things  only  through  the  medium  of  their 
^ualitieSj  and  we  are  acquainted  with  su6;Vc^5only  so  far  as 
•  they  are  modified  or  defined  by  their  predicates.  If  this 
doctrine  be  true,  the  article,  being  the  subject  of  a  propo* 
sttion^  is  the  farthest  possible  from  the  nature  of  a  definitive  ; 
%nd  the  noiin  following^  hitherto  supposed  to  be  defined  by 
it  is  but  a  predicate,  whose  use  in  reality  is  to  limit  the  arti* 
cle.  Of  this  conclusion  Dr.  M.  seems  to  have  been  aware; 
and  he  talks  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  (see  p»  lO^t^)  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  defined  noun,  definiiig  the  artir 
cle.  This  theory  reverses  the  notions  which  all  learned  men 
without  exception  haye  entertained  on  this  subject ;  and  the 

1>nb1ic  will  be  deficient  in  gratitude/  if  they  do  not  acknow«> 
edge  their  obligation  to  this  writer  for  his  important  disco* 
very.  ^  Surely  an  author  should  have  good  reason  on  his  side, 
before  he  presumed  diametrically  to  oppose  the  undivided 
judgment  of  the  wise  in  all  ages  and- countries.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  learned  doctoc 
has  deviated  from  the  general  opinion,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  evidence  of  truth. 

If  we  were  logically  to  analyse  the  proposition,  o  &to(  ttt 
eF/oBog,  we  should  say  that  o  diof  is  the  ;sAbject,  and  oyofiof  the 
quality  predicated  of  hi^.  But  the  doctriiie  we  are  consi- 
dering reverses  this  fundamental  principle  in  logic,  making 
0  the  subject,  and  9co^,  which  it  defines, the  predicate ;  a  con« 
tradictionin  terms,  unless,  indeed,  the  suI:gectof  an  express 
prepbsition  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  predicate  of  an  as^^ 
•Qiiiptive  one;  What  then  must  we  think  of*  a  theory,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  directly  contradicts,  or 
greatly 'perplexes  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  > the  bumafli- 
linderstandingi 

^  Towards  the  close  of  this  analysis  we  shall  more  particolar^ 
iy  eiramine  the  leading  positions  of  our  author.  We  proceed 
at  present  to  consider  a  few  in^ances  in  which  he  applies  bia 
theory  to  Ibe  New  Testament.    In  the  last  chapter  of  tba 
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first  part  he  answers  t!ie  objections  that  alight  be  madeCo  die 
right  use  of  the  article  by  the  sacred  writers;  and  we  quote 
With  pleasure  the  following  passage  to  shew  to  what  elegance 
of  language  and  justness  of  jseotiment  our  author  was  capable 
of  rising,  when  he  traversed  the  pkin  and  solid  ground  of 
truth. 

'It  is  not  true,  p.  195>  however  prevalent  may  be  the  opinion^ 
that  the  uses  of  the  Greek  article  do,  for  the  ipost  part,  deserve   to 
be  connitJered  9i%  minutiae  ;  unless  it  be  deemed  minute  in  writing  to 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  language,  and  to  em« 
ploy  in  nouns  the  case,  and  in  verbs  the  mood  and    tense  which  the 
'writer's  meaning  require.     That  there  are  indeed   minutiae  in  al) 
idioms^  at  least  in  all  polished  ones,  will  be  readily  conceded*     Of 
this  class  in  Greek  is  the  Attic  use  of  many  of  the  particles  ;  which, 
without  being  indispensable   to  thesense,  contribute  to,  mark   the 
feehngsof  the  speaker,  and  the    latent  operations  of  bis  mind;'^as 
'(doubt,  conviction,  limitation,  concession,  earnestness.     They  con- 
duce, therefore,  to  elegance  :  they  belong  to  the  calouring  pf  dis- 
course :  they  give  it  richness  and  effect  :  and  it  is  to  the  very  fre* 
quent  use  of  them  in  Plato,  that  we  may  impute  in  great  measure, 
the  spirit  and  vivacity,  which  enable  bis  writings,  as  cooviersatioii 
pieces,  to  defy  all  competition.     Now  in  this  particular  the  sacred 
.penmen  differ  from  the   philosophers  and  orators  of  Athens:  the' 
.former  introduce  the  particles  more  sparingly  ;  not  so  frequently  in 
combination,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  which  the  classical  pra(« 
tice  will  hardly  justify.     But  this  cannot   excite    surprise  :.  had' 
'  the  sty le  of  St.  John's  gospel  differed  not   even  in   minutiaet   front 
^  that  of  Plato,  the  authenticity  pf  such  a  writing  Qould  not  easily  \a% 
Credited.'  . 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  Greek  Grammar^  p.  97.  second  edition, 
/fives  the  following  account  of  the  article^  which  from   i|s 
airopJicity  and  the  extentof  its  application  seeoas  worthy  of 
attention. 

<  The  article  o  defines  an  individual   in  opposition   to  other  in<ii- 

viduals  ;  or  considering  classes,  species,  kinds,  as  so  many  indi« 

'  vidtials  defines  these  in  opposition  to  other  classes,  spepies,  kinds,* 

The  same  writer  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  four  Gospels  further  adds 

on  this  subject.     ^  Of  the  article  o  and  the  relative  or,  the  original 

,   appears  to  have   been,  the  Hebrew  article  n,  which  probably'  was 

sounded  ho  or  Atf,  and  which  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  tm  ha.    NoW 

« the  use  of  this  last  consists  in  directing  the  attention,  tc^  an  object,and 

.  finawers  to  en  or  eccc  in  Latin.     And  ^s  tjbe  tiecessary  consequence 

pi  looking  upon  a  thing  is  to  see  it  as  distii^uished  from  (other  things  : 

hence  n  in  Hebrew  o.r  •  in  Greek,  from  signify^  losee  came   to 

signify  an  tffcct  of  sight,  namely  the  distinction  or  opposition  which 

the  thing  seen  has  to  other  things  which  may  be  related  to  it** 

*  This  appears  to  us  a  taliafactory  account  of  tha  article'; 
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and  we  dare  assert  that  there  is  not  a  passage  in  any  Greek 
author,  however  perplexing  tb  the  critics^  which  may  not  j 
hence  receive  an  easy  explanation.  The  ideas  of  Grotius^ 
Marklaad,  Wakefield,  Michaelis,  and  of  others  who  have 
cosimented  on  the  N.T.  are,  respecting  the  article,  equally 
confused  and  ^isuken,  though  not  equally  ahsurd  witn 
those  of  Mr.  Middleton :  and  it  must  appear  a  matter  of 
tome  curiosity  and  considerable  importance  to  place  its  force 
and  meaning  in  a  just  point  of  light. 

Johnii.  t5.  /  Jfesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
mao,  wcpi  Tov  antffMff'ov :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  tyr# 
mSftm^  To  one  who  does  not  understand  the  real  use  ot 
the  article,  it  appears  in  this  place  not  only  to  have  no  mean- 
ing, but  to  he  inconsistent  wUh  the  drift  of  the  passage.  Ac-« 
eordingly  Mr.  Wakefield  maintains  that  its  use  is  here  inex- 
plicable, and  supposes  the  text  to  have  been  somehow  cor^ 
mpted.  Dr.  M.  who  has  taken  frequent  occasions  to  ar- 
mign  this  great  critic,  has  passed  over  in  silence  this  fineop- 
portanity  of  triumphing  over  him,  a  sure  proof  that  his  iheo- 
vy  did  not  enable  him  to  soiv^  the  difEcuity.  It  has,  how« 
efer,  ii^  this  place  a  generic  sense,  as  it  iparks,  not  any  ^ 
known  mdividna),  but  mankind  in  opposition  to  God.  Tlie 
Ideas  of  the  writer*  when  dr^wn  out  to  their  full  extent  are 
these;  ^though  mankind  needed  the  information  which  Je- 
sus came  to  communicate  respecting  God,  he' did  not  on  fait 
part  need  the  information  of  any  respecting  what  was  in 
xnan.' 
^  John  i.  4. '  And  the  life  was  the  light  of  man,  i»9a»6fim0/ 
literally,  of  the  human  race.  Here  also  the  use  of  the  arti« 
fie  is  generic,  its  object  being  to  distinguish  mankind  as  mo- 
fal  agents  capable  of  embracing  the  gospel,  in  opposition  t» 
irrational  animals  who  are  bei^fited  only  by  the  light  of  the 
ton.  As  though  the  evangelist  had  said ;  ^  The  light  of  tlie 
gospel  is  the  light  of  man,  as  rational  beings,  while  the  light 
of  the  body  is  a  light  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  other 
animals.'  Dr.  M.  is  silent  ^ilso  upon  this  passage.  Mew-* 
eome,  with  other  critics  of  the  same  school,  would  pronoun^rc 
the  asticle  in  this  place  U>  be  altogether  without  meaning. 

Mat  X.  17«  '  Beware  of  men^  mtp  rav  eatfuimt^  Mark* 
land  aiipposet  that  atOfmrm  with  the  article  here  meaiit  the 
JiriM.  Dr.  M.  justly  rejects  the  supposition,  andaddv  tlsal 
mifmm  takes  the  article,  when  no  particular  men  are  meant* 
It  is  true  the  article  does  not  here  designate  any  set  of  men'in 
opposition  to  others,  but  the  human  kind  in  contiadistine* 
tions  to  the  animHis  mentioned  in  the  context.  Jesns  i.ad 
jus^  told  his  disciples  that  he  sent  them  forth  as  lambs  in  the 
Midat^  wciva :  and  by  the  insertiaD^of  tfat  ar^iide  baforw 
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«il|w>9r«sJ}eiQtinimte8  tbai  the  wol^ito  agamgi  i%4iMi  ttn^ 
oagbt  to  be  on  tbehr  guard,  were  their  awi^  .race.  .  ^  Be^^l^g 
•ofr/yonr  own  kiDd)  who,  while  th^y  ottgbt/l0  bavfi  a  (^\\0f 
iiediBg  fot  you,  and  to  be,  grateful  for  tl^  facMfittyouofl^^iqt 

'  their  acceptance,  wiU  evtwe  the  fury  of  mild. 4f€a9t^  in  »teaiu 
Jd^  you  to  pieces^/  -^^        » 

John  iii.  10. '  Art  thou  a  teachei^of  {^rael  ?  a  i^ixurm)^,  ij^ 

'  ieaghtr*  Campbell  obser? es  that lio^  .af  tide  here  is  •  jceanucfc* 
able  ;  and  Dr.  M.  bM»,  t       .     «'  .;  ^o 

/     '        •       '  •'•'  '     '  •        ir 

*  To  dfetermioe  the  precise  meaQtog  of  the  ftppe)4aiten^J»  a  ttakf} 
which,  1  believe,  no  eominentator  t>retend8r  to  have  8CCoa9^1ifl^eii% 
Irfaaive  oaly. conjecture  to  oifer  ;  but  even,  tbis  naay  be  .tokrat^At 
.wheo  nothing  certain  is  known^  and  when.evea  conj^ptufe,  ^as 
scarcely  been  attempted.  Il  has  b^en  observed. that^  the  JeyvsigaYO 
their  doctors  high  and  sounding  names ;  in  the  same  manrier  probably 
as^mongthe  schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages^one  was  ckiled  the  angelic 
doctor,  another  the  admirable,  and  a  third  the  irrefragable;  •  Might 
not  then  Nicodemus  have  been  styled  by  his  followers  o'2iV^(X(rxd^oV  rw 
IcrfomX  }  On  this  supposition  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that,  ^i)r 
Saviour  should  have  taken  an  occasion  to  reprove  the  folly  of  thpse 
Vho  had  conferred  the  appellation,  and  the  vanity  of  him  who  hid 

accepted  it. Besides  the  reproof  is  more   severe   in  the  present 

Torm  of  expression  ;  sincfe  it  seems  to  signify  not  only  that  the^  f^l- 
iowers  of  Nicodemus  distinguished  him  by  this  appellation,  but  a'ho 
<that  he  thought  himself  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it.' 

.  .This  conjecture,  however  specious  is  by  no  means  necfl-  - 
^ifiry.:  It  even  blunts  the  (ine  and  delicate  edge  with  which 
Wir  Lord  has  pointed  his  language.  It  was  certainly  his  itt- 
^ientioo  to  expose  the  vain  pretensions  of  a  Jewish  doctor  ih 
theperson  of  Nicodemus,  and  this  he  hasdooe  by  prefixing 
^he  article  to  his  title,  and'renderihgit  thereby  specific  and 
prominent ;  literally  thus,  *  Art  thou  one  that  is  a  teacher  d^f 
fsrael^  or  dost  thou  sustain  that  character,  and  remain  igno- 
l^ant  of  these  things/  Our  Lord,  then,  does  not  ce'nsure.Ni**- 
TS^^emuiSfor  arrogating  the  exclusive  appeHalion  of  teabhcr, 
%ut  for  sustaining  in  common  with  others 4h&t  adtoiried  chat 
racter;  while  he-and  they  continne'd  slrangeps  to  the  niosj; 
tibvious  and  necessary  truths*  According  to  Dr.^Middtef 
Ion's  conjecture  the  reproof  falls  on  Nicodemus  personally, 
'^hlch  assuredly  would*  have  beeo  unworthy  of  Jesus;  and 
which  was  not  peculiarly'  merited  by  the  Jewish  doetdrt 
^%hereas  it  is  directed  against  the 'whole  class  of  Jewish 
•teachera  who  were  exceedingly  ignorant,  though  at  the  sariJ* 
time  ttbey  gloried  in  the  most  splendid  reputation  for  know^- 
Jedge,  \  .  .  ! 

•  HLoke  xxfi.  11.^  And  say  to  the  master  of  the  house,  il9i 
Crit.  Rkv.  VoL  17.  August,  1809.  B  b    , 
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49*  MiUkUm  tm  At  Q*t*  Jrtkb. 

tMelMTfi  MbrnK^^iaMi  unto tbe«, whcrt  is  tbcgMst < 
Im  in  which  I  may  eat  the  patiotvr  whh  mj  diici|dM« 
TIm  Savioiff  IB  giriag  thn  cammand  to  bit  diieiplei^  wm 
aware  that  if  tbty  pvi  the  qutttioa  in  their  own  name^ 
they  conM  baldly  es^peot  to  cnsare  the  attention  o!  the 
'  maater*  He  therefore  coromistions  them  to  pat  it  in  the 
wane  of  a  aenon  who,  tnstaioing  the  high  character  of  a 
teaeber,  had  a  right  to  pnt  itfaa  connected  with  the  ditcfaargt 
flf  hia  office.  Hence  i  V^MOX^f,  meaaa  in  tbia  place  aUo, 
wot  aame  individoal  teacher^  or  iheir  teacher^  but  one  that 
%aa  vetted  wijib  the  name  and  anthoritv  .of  a  teacher.  So 
lar  ia  Br*  Middieton  from  diicoYering  the  genuine  force  of 
the  ankie  in  this  and  nmilar  places,  that  he  does  not  pen. 
Wfehre  its  propriety  and  bean ty^  even  when  pointed  out  to  him. 
Sea  bia-ffenark  on  this  verse* 

John  xviii*  15. '  NowSmon  Peter  and  another  disciple 
(S  iM« /lafirnif ,  literally  the  other  disciple)  were  following 
Jesus.'    On  this  verse  Dr.  M*  remarks^ 

*  Grotius  sajfSy '  it  is  certaiu  that  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  writ- 
ingji,  the  article  is  frequently  redundant/  Schleusner;  too  adduces 
soma  other  instances  besides  the  present  in  proaf  of  the  same  asser* 
'  tion :  in  the  principal  however,  of  which  it  has  already  been  shewn, 
that  the  assertion  is  wholly  groundless  ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  refuge  of  ignorancei  though  of  the  ignorance  of  learned  men  : 
I  am  indeed  ready  to  confess  that  the  article  in  this  place  is  a  sub- 
^  ject  of  some  difficulty^  of  greater  jperhaps  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  N.  T. :  yet  though  ft  should  be  altogether  im|$ossibIe  to  as* 
sign  its  use  with  absolute  certainty,  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to 
impute  this  obscurity  to  our  want  of  knowledge  than  to  attempt  to 
sujbvert  the  whole  analogy  of  language:  for  to  say  that  •  mKk§t  and 
aXXor  may  be  used  indiiferently,  is  an  assertion  which  is  coatradictid 
by  experience  and  by  common  sense.' 

With  this  remark  we  feel  bappv  to  agree,  though  from  the 
decisive  manner  in  which  our  author  speaks  of  the  above-- 
mentioned  ^at  man,  we  might  expect  some  satisfaction  on 
the  paasage  in  qoestion  z  aad  yet  all  we  can  gather  to  the 
purpose,  in  a  note  offourpageSf  is  contained  in  tbe  following 
paragraph. 

'  lliis  phmie  obvioudy  implies  ria  nm^ining  oat  of  two  fersomp 
mho  not  only  ware  ia  common  with  many  others  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  between  whwi  some  cIoMr  relations  might  be  recogmsed 
to  exist:  and  ifit  could  be  shewn  that  Peter  and  John  stoc^  to- 
wards each  other  in  any  suck  relation,  the  term  tie  other  Utt^U 
might  not  unfitly  lie  tts^,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  ftter 
to  designate  John ;  especially  i^  from  any  cause  wbatsveriJoha  was 
not  to  be  qKiken  of  by  name.' 
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So  then  John  is  said  to  be  the  other  discipW  becawe  he 
»s  a  friend  of  Peler^  and  because  there  might  be  soaio 
iftystcrioEis  reasoB  why  he  should  oot  bespoken  of  by  fiawf! 
Sttr^ely  we  had  better  say  with  Grotius  that'  the  article  .i^bM 
here  no  meaning,than  to  assign  to  it  a  cneaDing  so  remote  and 
inappropriate.  If  the  writer  bad  supposed  John *k)  be  called 
fAe  disciple ,  because  in  respect  to  bis  master  be  was  the  mtml 
favoured  discipJei  there  would  have  been  some  speeionsneat^ 
if  not  weight  in  the  supposition^  But  even  this  is  not  the 
idea^  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  itrticle  to  convey  ;  as  ^ 
intention  of  it  is  not  to  distinguish  the  other  that  entered, 
from  Peter  or  any  other  of  the  disciples,  but  to  bring  him 
forth  to  the  view  of  the  reader  as  one  that  wat  a  disciple. 
And  the  clfiuse  should  be  rendered  in  this  manner, '  Sioum 
Peter  and  another,  one  that  was  a  discipki  followed « Jesus/ 
This  version  supposes  the  original  to  be  aAXod^MrfiiTv^and  not 
i  MkH  fAohrmt  •  The  intention  of  the  evangelist  appears  evi- 
dent at  one  glance  to  a  person  who  anderstaods  the  real 
force  of  the  Greek  article,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that 
he  should  have  so  written  the  clause,  or  that  his  vrords  have 
since  been  transposed*  It  was  of  importance  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative  that  the  writer  should  have  been  tin 
eye^toitneuQf  the  scene,  which  he  describes ;  and  this  he  tn«' 
timates  by  holding  himself  forth  as  a  disciple,  that  is,  as  one 
who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  transaction,  and  whose  of-^ 
fice  it  was  to  record  and  attest  lU 

ITo  be  continued.J 


Aet.  IV.— TAc  Remains  of  Hesiod  the  Jscraan,  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  English  Verse,  with  a  preliminary 
ZHiHTtution  and  Notes.     By  Charles  Abraham  Elton. 
Longman.  1809« 

MR.  Elton^  worships  indifferently  the  goddefset  of  blank 
▼crsf  and^yme,  two  powerful  and,  father  ftdrerse  deities, 
whose  names,  if  they  are  not  already  inserted  in   the  Theo- 

Sony,  assuredly  deserve  a  place  there.  He  thinks  the  free- 
om  of  blank  verse  etpeiitial'  to  the  Theogonia;  and  that  the 
couplet  may  be  employed  with  advantage  -  where  precepts 
are  to  be  impressed  and  sententious  maxitats  rounded  and 
condensed,  as  in  the  Works  and  Days.^      ^ 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  these  opinibna,  and 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  success  of  his 
labours  in  tbe^e  telry  different  styles  of  yersi^catibn, 

Bb« 
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979  Elton'i  Herioi. 

Hii  bla^hk  verse  is  avowedly  formed  on  the  Miltonic  mo- 
del. The  Battle  of  the  Giants  affords  an  excellent  oppop- 
tnnity  of  trying  our  author's  abilities  in  this  way  ;  and  there* 
fore  we  subjoin  a  passage  which  we  deem  a  very  favourable 
•pecimen  of  his  work. 

'  Nor  longer  then  did  Jove 
Curb  bis  full  power  ;  bat  instant  in  bis  soul 
There  grew  dilated  strength,  and  ii  watJilPd 
With  his  omnipotence.     At  once  be  ioo3'd 
His  whole  of  might,  andput forth  all  the  god. 
The  vaulted  sky,  the  mount  01ympian,^a«A'd 
With  his  continual  presence t  for  he  passed 
Incessant  forth,  and  sat  ter*d  fires  on  fires, 
HurVd  from  his  hardy  grasp  the  lightnings  flew 
Reiterated  swift;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour ^  and  the  thunderbolt 
Fell :  roar'd  around  the  nurture-yielding  earth 
In  conflagration,  far  on  every  side 
The  immensity  of  forests  crackling  blazed, 
Yea,  the  broad  earth  burn'd  red,  the  streams  that  mix 
With  ocean,  and  the  deserts  of  the  sea. 
Rdund  and  around  the  Titan  brood  of  earth 
.    .        Roird  the  hot  vapour,  on  Us  fiery  surge f 
The/t^tfidbeat  air's  pure  expanse  diTine, 
Snfius'd  :  the  radiance  keen  of  quivering  flame 
That  shot  from  writhen  lightnings,  each  dim  orb 
Strong  though  they  were,  intolerable  smote 
And  scorchM  their  blasted  vision.    Through  the  void 
Of  Erebus,  the  preternatural  glare 
Spread,  mingHng  fire  with  darkness.    But  to  see 
With  human  eye,  and  hear  with  ear  of  man, 
Bad  been,  as  if  midway  the  spacious  heaven, 
Hurling  with  earth,  shock'd — e'en  as  nether  earth 
Crash'd/rom  the  centre^  and  therwrccA:  of  heaven 
Fell  ruining  from  high.     So  vast  the  din 
When  gods  encountering  gods,  the  clang  of  arms 
Commingled,  and  the  tumult  roared  from  heaven  ; 
Shrill  rush*d  the  hollow  winds,  and  rous'd  throughout 
A  shaking,  and  a  gathering  dark  of  dust, 
The  crush  of  thunders,  and  the  glare  of  flamci 
Thejiery  darts  of  Jove :  full  in  the  midst 
Of  either  host  tbey  swept  the  roaring  sound 
Of  tempest  J  and  the  shouting:  mingled  rose 
The  din  of  dreadful  battle.     There  stern  strength 
Put  forth  the  proof  of  prowess^  till  the  fight 
Declined  :  but  first  in  opposite  array 
Full  long  they  stood,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

Theog.  r.  908. 
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The  pasMges  in  italics  are  improvements  upon  the  origi- 
nal,* not  altogether  in  the  taste  of  Milton,  who  if  he  had 
been  the  translator, we  presume,would  not  have  added  where 
perhaps  it  would  h^re  been  better  to  have  retrenched,  nor 
have  mistaken  a  mock-scriptural  phraseology  for  true  sim* 
pifcity  of  diction.  Theorigmal,  and  much  more  the  transla* 
lion,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  'super-sublime  :  and. 
they  put  us  in  mind  of  the  hypertragical  verses  quoted  in 
jU>oginus. 

KatMCfJjut  O'xpo'i  fJMuTW  at>Ms^  &c« 
Hvf  y  8  xixfayti  vu  ro  ytffStot  fif X05 ; 

Lbt  tbem  the  chimney's  flashing  flames  repel; 

Could  but  thlese  eyes  one  lurking  wretcb  arrest, 

I'd  whirl  aloft  one  streaming  curl  of  flame, 

And  into  embers  turn  his  crackling  dome, 

And  now  a  generous  song  ha?e  I  not  sounded  ?     Smith, 

But  though  we  cannot  concede  to  this  author  the  palm 
forhaving  successfully  imitated  Milton^  his  manner  having 
been  formed,  according  to  our  opinion^  in  a  certain  modern 
antique  school  of  poetry;  we  leadily  admit  that  in  the  lines 
above  quoted,  he  has  shew4i  that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  originfu,  and  of  copying  hit 
master's  hand  with  vivacity  and  truth.  This  power  he  has 
not  however  uniformly  exerted.  For  too  frequently  in  our 
progress  through  the  work,  we  were  offended  not  only  with 
redundancv  and  amplification,  but  with  the  interpolation  of 
new  thoughts  md  images  foisted  in  without  beauty,  and  ap- 
parently for  the  mere  purpose  of  eking  out  the  line.  A 
liberty  of  this  kind  may  now  and  then  be  allowed  in  rhyme, 
butitis  itiexcusable  in  blank  verse.  Upon  the  principle 
that  the  eostume  and  style  of  ancient  times  should  be  pre* 
served,  by  giving  fac  similes  in  English  of  the  compound 
epithet^  which  abound  in  the  Greek  poets,  many  strange,un- 
conth  ^nd  sesquipedal  phrases  are  admitted  which  our  lan- 
guage/will  not  tolerate.  We  do  not  mean  to  conxeod  that 
the  principle  is  not  just,  but  that  some  limitation  is  needful 
in  thjb  practice.  *  Beautj'-blooming,' '  evil  joying,"  beau- 
teouskankled,''  mortaUslayer,'  ^  maoy-sorentjed/  *  lightning, 
•ender/  '  groan-scattering/  are  bald  and  barbarous  versions 
of  th<(  several  elegant  expressions,  which  they  are  intended 
to  interpret.  An  indiscriminate  use  of  alliteration,  kn  af- 
fectation of  obsolete  and  hard  words,  ambiguity  and  incor- 
rectness, sameness  of  construction,  needless  inversions  in 
the  order,  are  faults  of  not  very  rara  occurrence.    Th^.  vtc 
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howeverj  lo  a  great  degree  compensated  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  care  and  attention ;  the  fruit  of  which  haa  been 
0Bch  as  to  entitle  this  author  lo  the  meed  of  no  inconsider- 
able praise.  To  prove  the  validity  of  this  claim  we  refer  out 
readers  to  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  as  a  further  con- 
firmation adduce  two  others,  the  one  affording  a  specimen 
of  his  rhyme,  and  the  other  taken  from  the  Shield  of  Her* 
cules,  now  first  translated  into  English,  and  rendered  per- 
haps  with  more  ease,  less  affectation,  and  fewer  faults  of 
every  kind  than  the  two  other  poems. 

*  But  they  who  never  from  the  right  have  strayM     - 
Who  as  the  ^itisen  the  stranger  aid. 
They  and  their  cities  flourish  4  genial  peace 
Dwells  in  their  borders  and  their  youth  increase. 
Mor  Jove,  whose  radiant  eyes  behold  afar, 
Hangs  forth  in  heaven  the  signs  of  grievous  war, 
.  I<^or  scathe  nor  famine  on  the  righteous  prey ; 
Eartd  foodfuU  teems,  and  banquets  crown  the  day  : 
>  Rich  wave  their  mountain  oaks ;  the  topmost  tree 

•  The  rustling  acorn  fills,  its  trunk  the  murmuring  bee, 

\.      ^urthen'd  with  flesce  their  panting  flocks  ;  the  race 
Of  woman,  soft  reflects  the  father's  face  : 
Still  flourish  they,  nor  tentpt  with  ships  the  main, 
The  fruits  of  earth  arc  pour*d  frpm  every  plain/ 

\W(Mrk$  and  Days,  L.  30U 

But  next  aroBa 
A  welKtower*d  city,  by  seven  golden  ga'tfs 
Enclos'd^  that  fitted  to  their  lintels  hung.x 
There  men  in  dances  and  in  festive  joys      \ 
Held  revelry.    Some  on  the  smooth-wheelM  < 
A  virgin  brida  conducted  :  then  burst  forth 
Aloud  the  marriage  song ;  and  far  and  wide 
Long  spkndours  flash'd  &om  many  a  quivering  t 
Borne  in  the  hands  of  slaves.     Gay  blooming  gir 
Preceded,  and  the  dancers  followed  blithe: 
These,  with  shrill  pipe  indenting  the  soft  lip, 
BreatbM  melody,  while  broken  iechoes  thrillM 
Around  them ;  to  the  lyre  with  flying  touch 
Those  led  the  ]ove-«nkindling  dance. 

A  group 
Of  youths  was  elsewhere  imaged,  to  the  flute 
Disporting  :  some  in  dances  and  in  song^ 
la  laughter  others.     To  the  minstrel's  flute 

*      So  pass'd  they  on  ;  and  the  whole  city  seem'd  . 

As  fiU'd  with  pomps,  wiih  dances,  and  with  feasts.'^ 

^  Shield o/HercukSi  %>  Sol- 

TfatrDiaaeiialioB^tbrWritiiigB^  Iife>  and  JBr^/of  He* 
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#iod,caiiipseheiid«  a  dUquisitioa  on  the. mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  more- pains  than  necessary  are  uked  to 
confute  the  idle  of^ioion,  which  attriboles  the  absolute  in^ 
▼ention  of  that  sy^em  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.— "With  regard 
to  thelife  and  writings  of  the  latter  poetf  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Etton  should  find  the  means  of  transmul* 
ing  uncertainty  into  certainty;  and  we   think  he  might 
have  omitted^  without  disadvantage  to  his  book,  the  qois* 
quiliaewith  which  he  has  stuffed  it  from  Fabricius,  Clericua^ 
and  a  host  of  other  commentators.— By  one  party  Hesiod 
has  been  constituted  lord  of  the  manor  of  Parnassus,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Greek  poetry,  and  all  waifs  found  without 
an  owner  have  been  appropriated  to  him  i  by  another  he 
lias  been  stripped  of  what  may  have  been  his  rightful  pro* 
perty.    It  must  be  owned  that  the  poems,  which  bear  hit 
name,  have  not  much  mutual  resemblance,  and  in  the  ab» 
fence  of  real  proof  there  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  that 
seems  worthy  of  attention.— Contrary  to  the  asaal  cttstoin 
of  commentators  Mr.  Elton  seems  more  inclin^  to  degrade 
than  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  author  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  man.    One  of  the  arguments  of  a  want  of  the  patient 
equanimity  and  mildness  usually  attributed  to  the  Ascrmta 
sage,  arises  from  his  manner  of  salutingbis  brother,  wbicb 
is  seldom  by  any  other  term  than  VD9rit«  great  foot,  as  if  tbaty 
and  various  other  gentle  expressions,  for  example,  block- 
bead,  goose-cap,  dunderhead,  were  not  frequently  terms  of 
endearment.     We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Elton,  like  poor  old 
Lear,  does  not  know  the  difference  between  '  a  bitter  fool 
and  a  sweet  one.' 

In  his  view  of  the  argument  on  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  we  meet -with  this  bold  and  unsup* 
ported  assertion. 

*  Wert  the  writinfp  of  Homer  exhibited  to  us  in  their  primitive 
fbrm,  we  should  doi^/Zfif  perceive  the  traces  of  a  ruder  antiquity: 
but  they  betray  evident  marks  of  revision  and  polish  ;  while  those 
.  of  Hesiod,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  remained  in  the  rude 
state  of  their  original  formation :  certaifty  the  naked  and  unrefined 
simplicity  of  the  occasional  details,  exeeeds  any  thing  of  a  similar 
aature  that  can  be  found  either  in  the  lUad  or  Odyssey.'— Ditifrf. 
»•  63. 

If  the  verses  of  Homer  have  been  thus  wiihmi  doubt  cor* 
jected^  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  his  fable^  characters,  ia 
short  every  part  of  his  work  betray  ^Aeieevtifeislmor/kf  ^re« 
ifinonand  po/tsA?— Now  we  think  but  few  have  had  strength 
to  draw  Uiis  bow  :  and  we  never  heard  that  the  work  of 
'  any  greal  artist  was  improved  by  the  loocbetof  aaoiber 
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umni.  The  critics  have  laboured  with  muth  aBsiduity  in 
the  revisioa  and  correction  of  Shakespeare^  bat  ttie  utmost 
ihey  have  reached  may  have  been  to  some  syllabical  improre- 
meots.  We  suspect  that  Homer's  obligations  to  his  critictf 
are  much  of  the  same  nature.  Moreover  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  their  ameliorating  hand,  if  so  dtlr. 
gently  applied  in  one  case  should  have  been  totallyjdle  in 
another:  there  are  diamonds  in  Hesiod  which  might  have 
repaid  them  the  labour  of  polishing* 

»  Though  we  do  not  agree  in  all  points  with  Mr.  Elton,  we 
most  acknowledge  that  his  dissertation  contains  many  sen^i^ 
'ble  remarks,  indicates  some  reading,  and  a  mind  devoted  to 
the  object  of  its  labour. 

The  notes  contain  every  thing  a  man  would  desire,  and 
more  than  suiHcient  for  the  generality  of  readers.  We 
should. have  recommended,  had  we  been  members  of  this 
aotbor's  privy  council,  the  omission  of  all  those  passages,  in 
trliieh  Cooke,  his  'predecessor,  a  poor  buzzing  fly  at  best, 
is  broken  upon  the  wheel  with  all  the  solemn  forms  accom- 
*p8Qying  the  execution  of  a  noble  criminal. 

Sulgoined  to  the  work  are  some  specimens  of  a  translation 

-of  the  Georffics'of  Hesiod  by  George  Chapman,   who   also 

.translated  Homer.     Dryden  tells  us  that  Waller  used  to  say 

'he  never  could  read  it  without  incredible   transport.    Mr. 

Elton  thus  characterises  it : 

*  This  version  h  generally  faitliful  both  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of 

the   author.      Amidst  much   quaintness  of  style  and  ruggedness  of 

numbers,  wo  meet  with  gleams  of  a  rich  expression,  and  with  a  grasp 

••of  language,  which,  however  extravagantly  bold,  bears   the  stamp 

ofag^nainepoet.' 

We  cannot  forbear  including  a  few  verses  of  this  old  Eng- 
lish strain  within  the  present  article,  though  we  are  aware 
ihat  it  has  already  attained  its  full  size. 

*  But  then  betake  thee  to  the  shade  that  lies 
In  shield  of  rocks;  drinke  Biblian  wine,  and  eate 
The  creamy  wafer :  gote's  milke,  that  the  teate       i 
Gives  liewly  free  and  nurses  kids  no  more ; 
Flesh  of  bow.brousing  beeues,  that  neuer  bore, 
And  tender  kids.  And  to  these  taste  black  wine, 
The  third  part  water,  of  the  crystalin^. 
Stiii  flowing  fuuBt,  that  feeds  a  streanie  beneath 
And  sii  in  shades,  where  temperate  gales  may  breathe . 
On  tjiy  QppQ^ed  cheeks*  '  :       .      . 

;      .-..  ,.     . '..     i.  ri/    i,  .1.       I  .4;   :  ^  i:\  v.-    .'.J  O' 
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Abt.  V. — The    dormant  and  extinct  Baronage  of  England, 
ire.    By  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq.     Vol  11 L 

MR.  Banks,  it  should  seem,  has  been  called  to  accounl  by 
some  of  the  worthipful  brethren  of  the  Herald's  Office  for  in- 
terfering with  what  ihey  deem  their  sole  prerogative,  of  em- 
blazoning the  lives  and  actions  of  British  peers.  How  far 
this  claim  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  can  be  made  out  and 
supported  upon  precedent,  we  shall  not  venture  to  enquire, 
but  leave  Mr.  Banks  to  his  own  resources  to  encounter  the 
formidable  array  which  his  imprudence  has  mustered  against 
him  :  we  will  not  however  conceal  that  we  wish  well  to  his 
cause,  and  sincerely  hope  that  if  he  is  fortunate  enough'  t6 
escape  the  fangs  of  Green  Dragon, he  will  not  ultimately  be 
nailed  by  his  remorseless  antagonists  to  the  arms  of  Rouge- 
croix. 

On  one  ground,  at  least,  he  will  stand  acquitted  even  in 
the  cooler  judgment  of  his  enemies,  from  all  suspicion  of  a 
design  to  invacle  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  The 
most  exasperated  herald  must  confess,  with  sometning  of  a 
proud  internal  satisfaction,  that  undignified  truth  is  a  stran- 
ger to  his  exalted  pr^bfession  ;  and  he  will  when  the  ebullitioa 
of  a  temporary  rage  has  subsided,  learn  to  look  with  equal 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  labours  of  a  man  who  maintains 
that  the  descent  of  the  sonof  Rollo  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  a  tradesman  of  the  l6th  century*  who  made  his  for- 
tune by  land  jobbing ;  who  considers  as  doubtful  the  Gren- 
ville  lineage  from  the  same  Norman  fountain  ;  f  who  refuses 
to  a  noble  lord  of  Pitt's  creation  the  evidence  of  his  family 
name  in  support  of  his  title  to  antiquity  ;j:  who  commends 
Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  for  declining  the  honour  of  a  ()eerage, 
and  spares  not  his  ridicule  and  abuijie  of  Pulteney,  Fitt,   and 


*  *' However  ancient  ^a</m/2g/(era/ci£  may  assert  this  family  to  be,  yet  it 
seems  that  George  RoUe,  the  first  person  who  settled  in  Devonshire,  wafe  only  a 
merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  and  on  the  Reformation  was  a  considerable  pur- 
chaser of  abbey  lands.*'  A  little  further  down,  we  nfveet  with  an  anecdote  so  very 
romantic,  that  Mr.  Banks  most  prudently  intioduces  it  with'*  it  is  italed.** — The 
statement  in  short  is  this,  that  John  tlolle,  Esquire,  whs  offered  an  earldom  by 
queen  Anne's  last  ministry,  buf  refused  it, 

+  I'his  John,  according  to  the  tradition  oi  flattering  heralds,  by  an  immediate 
fuoMMionfrom  father  to  son,  from  Robert  the  son  di  Rollo,  &c.  &c.  p.  58. 

X  ^*  The  same  description  of  title  ha8,however,1ately  been  revived  in  the  person 
of  a  Mr.  Robert  Smith ;  but  whether,  by  the  most  remote  alliance  connected  with 
the  former  ancient  and  honourable  house  of  Smith,  lord  Carrington,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  declare.  Since  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I.  when  Lionel  Cran- 
field.  Baptist  Hicks,  and  Humble  Ward,  a  mer<$hant,  mercer,  and  a  jeweller,  were 
ennobled,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  instance  of  any  one  who  has  actually  and  per- 
sonally been  engaged  in  business^  attaining  the  honors  of  a  peerage,  till  the  pre- 
«€ntreiga."p.  n55,  ^  , 
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other  patriots^  who  bare  at  Tarious  timet  compromiied  their 
glory  bj  accepting  it^  No^-tbese  are  not  doclfioes  suited 
to  the  coortly  quality  of  a  herald  :  and  it  ^  rather  becomes  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  a  gentleman  so  littleinclined  to 
pronounce  panegyrics  on^  or  even  to  make  allowances  for, 
the  modern  peeragcp  should  have  employed  his  abilities  on  a 
subject  where  his  spleen  and  indignation  are  e^f  ited  at 
every  step. 

This  third  and  concluding  volume  of  his  work  professes  to 
contain  *  An  account  of  those  peers  who  were  created  by 
charter  or  patent  J  with  limitation  to  their  heirs^  or  issue 
male>  direct^  or  collateral.'  Here  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  of. 
ten  tread  on  tender  ground^  if  at  all  apprehensive  of  wound* 
ing  the  pride  or  prejudice  of  eocisting  individuals ;  and  ac« 
cordingly  he  himself  informs  us  that  some  of  his  more  pru"- 
dent  friends  recommended  him  '  to  be  particularly  brief  in 
this  part  of  his  history/ — How  far  he  has  judeed  it  proper 
to  adopt  their  counsel^  may  be  guessed  by  a  reference  to  the 
anmber  of  pages  of  which  this  volume  consists,  and  may  be 
further  exemplified  in  many  more  instances  than  those  we 
have  already  noticed, in  which  he  has  given  the  full  bent  to 
his  contempt  for  titled  -vice  and  folly,  and  for  the  degene- 
racy of  antient  nobility.  Id  these  respects,  indeed/his  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  (though  somewhat  voluminous) 
commentary  on  the  eighth  satire  of  Juvenal. 

He  is  not  more  a  friend  to  ministers  or  princes  than  to  the 
sleepy  descendants  of  great  families.  The  vulgar  coarseness 
of  the  following  animadversions  displeases  us  perhaps  more 
than  their  spirit, 

*  The  descent  of  tbii  noble  Lord  (Camelford)  is  from  the  same 
ancestor  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rivers ;  wherefore  the 
reader  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  cousin  to  the  prime  minister  of 
the  country  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  ; 
the  surprise  (if  any  may  be  excited,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt  should  at  all  be  advanced  to  any  dignity)  may  rather  he  that 
le  was  not  created  aa  earl  or  a  marquis  instead  of  an^humbk  bar(o$k 
lord.  The  peculiar  merits,  services,  or  extraordinary  tiitents,  which 
recommended  him  to  tkis  mark  of  royal  favour,  history  does  not 
furnish,  &c.'  *•* 

In  mentionine;  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland^ tie  preauines 
to  assert  that '  the  lives  of  many  princes,  do  not  in  every  re* 
apect  always  surpass  those  of  private  men  :'  that '  they  seem 
born  with  the  same  foibles,  the  same  passions,  the  same  weak- 
nesses;'* nay,  that '  their  elevated  station,  so  far  from  con* 
ceaHog  them^  renders  them  far  more  conspicuous/ 
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'    'Tanto.cpiitpectitismaey 
Crimen  babet,  quanto  major,  qui  pecctt  habetur\ 

,  So  says  the  Aqqinian  leveller.     But  Juvenal  bad  Dot,  auj 

more  than  Mr.  Banks,  his  education  in  the  Herald's  Office. 

What  is  muph  more  extraordinary  than  all  this,  Mr.  B. 

seems  not  to  have  the  s]Dial!est  respect  for  royal  mistresses 

or  royal  baitards. 

*  After  this  great  accumulation  of  honours^*  says  he^  speaking  of 
the  duchess  of  Kendal, '  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that 
ber  grace  stood  in  that  degree  of  favour  with  King  Geprge,  as  the 
duchess  of  Cleve]aud|  and  others,  enjoyed  with  Charles  II.  f^om 
whom  the  happy  people  of  Great  Britain  are  honoured  with  many 
worthy  ornaments  to  the  British  peerage.' 

*  By  a  concubine,  Joan  Hill,  he  (that,  is  Henry,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, beheaded  after  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,)  had  a  natural  ton» 
called  Charles  Somerset ;  from  whom  is  descended  the  present  farni* 
)y  of  Somerset  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  surname  and  title  being  exactly 
reversed.  For  the  sake  of  honorary  distinction,  this  family  bears  the 
arms  of  England  with  a  portcullis  for  a  crest  in  memory  of  John  of 
Gauot's  castle  of  Beaufort  in  Normandy.  A  proud  token,  surely, 
of  royal  bloody  when  deduced  through  a  tw^old  degree  of  ille* 
gitimacy.' 

*  The  prevailing  influence  this  lady  (the  Countess  of  Yarmouth) 
liad  with  the  king  (George  the  seccmd)  is  well  known,  and  the  g^ 
nuine  disiaterestedness  with  which  sha  exercised  that  influeneej  in  the 
dispensation  of  places^  pensions  j  and  honours^  tptU  ever  eniitU  her 
memory  to  the  veneration  of  the  British  nation,  Hanoverian  field* 
marshall  count  Watmoden,  has  generally  been  considered  the  rem 
fresentuiive  of  her  ladyship^  virtue.       ' 

In  another  place,  however^  he  makes  some  amends  for  the 
indulgence  of  this  satirical  propensity,by  relating  an  instance 
of  princely-virtue,  moat  rare  and  exemplary.  It  deserves  to 
be  held  out  as  well  for  a  model  to  present^  as  for  a  comroen- 
dalioQ  toptaly  members  of  the  royal  family. 

*  One  cireWBStance  adds  gloriously  to  his  memory*  (that  of  tha 
noble  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster ;)  '  he  commanded 
that  his  My  ehould  not  be  buried  till  his  debts  were  paid** 

What  person  viewing  with  the  eye  of  a  herald  the  soldi- 
er-like and  chevalercsque  display  of  illustrious  personages  in  a 
moclern  precession  of  knights  of  the  Bath^  or  of  the  •  Garter, 
would  expect  so  scurrilous  a  paragraph  as  the  follovt^ing  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  bare  notion  of  Sir  Ro^rt  liooU 
lys^  the  hero  of  Froissart  and  companion  of  Edward  ? 
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*  At  the  first  foundation  of  this  illustrious  order  of  knighthood^ 
and  indeed  for  very  many  years  aft^r,  the  knights  companions  were 
only  such  persons  as  had  mo^t  eminently  distinguished  themselves, 
and  many  had  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  knighthood  ;  yet  now  the 

^  chief  of  the  nobility  only  seem  admitted  into  the  order,  and  theme* 
ri to rious  services  of  a  private  unennobled  individual,  however  great, 
da  not  appear  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  so  high  a  mark  of  hiff 
sovereign's  favour.  Wherefore  this  order,  once  conferred  only  upon 
those  of  the  greatest  worth,  in  these  days  is  used  merely  to  include 
the  zealots  of  aristocratic  pride  and  ambitiofi.' 

It  18  rather  foreign  from  the  purpose  and  from  the  prac- 
tice of  a  professional  writer  on  heraldry ^  to  expose  the  dan- 
ger of  too  blind  a  propensity  to  seek  the  honours  of  an  an- 
cient descent.  The  following  example,  however^  presents  a 
good  lesson  to  those  so  circumstanced  to  look  into  the  in- 
termediate links  of  their  boasted  genealogy^  and  rather  to 
resign  their  pretensions  to  an  ancestry  '  ante  Conq.'  than 
take  it  encumbered  with  certain  reminiscences  of  a  less  agree- 
able nature.  Lascelles,  lord  Harewood^  laid  claim  to  an 
honourable  lineage  from  the  BaroQs  Ijascelles  of  the  date  of 
Edward  II.  This  is  the  epitaph  written  on  the  tomb  (as  it 
is  believed)  of  one  of  his  man  tmmediate  ancestors. 

*  Here  in  a  tempest  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  imprecation,  self-rais- 
ed and  prolonged  through  half  an  age,  foundered  at  length  H —  L — . 
who,  without  strength  of  head,  suavity  of  tonguet'  or  readiness  of  hand, 
natural  or  acquired  ;  without  private  patrimony  or  public  esteem, 
accumulated  during  the  ten  years  collection  of  the  crown  revenues 
at  Barbadoes,  *  ten  times  ten  thousand  pounds,^  And  studious  that  his 
labours  should  not  be  confined  to  that  narrow  spot,  thr9ugh  various 
provinces  of  the  British  empire,  wearied  the  twenty  succeeding 
years,  in  amassing  from  the  orphan,  the  mariner,  the  plai\ter,  ana 
tht^MhWCyUhrice  that  enormous  iumJ  Divine  vengeance  having 
wrought  his  purpose  on  a  dissolute  generation,  by  .his  agWicy,  depriv. 
ed  him  of  sight :  but  impatient  of  looking,  oiily,  where  none  could 
look  more  hopeless  of  comfort  and  entertainment — w^thin^-^he  for 
once  incurred  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  and  by  a.  miserable  sui- 
cide, October  Cth,  1752,  did  justice  to  himself,  his  country,  and 
jaankind. 

'  Reader!  When  the  lust  of  riches  shall  hereafter  prompt,  thee  to 
wish  their  illicit  attainment,  remember  this  record  of  providence, 
and  suffer  not  H —  L —  to  have  lived  unbeloved,  died  unlamented, 
and  perish  irretrievably!  in  vain  V 

WJiere  is  the  Aiidley,  who  would  not  rather  deny  his  de- 
scent'frotnthfe' hero  of  Poitiers  than  confess  its  connexion 
Wilhlhe  napae  of  Ihe  execrable  Earl  of  Castlehaven  ?  Bnt 
*ihof^  than  obe  inuslrioiis  family  may  be  found  \vho  would 
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gladMy  compromise  their  most  exalted  honours,  to  wipe  away* 
th^  s^in  of  inramy  which  attached  to  them  at  some  un^"* 
happy  period  of  their  long  snccession. 

Even  <  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards/  is  not  so  enviable 
atitle  to  a  man  of  real  prid^  and  delicacy  ofhonour,  since  the 
same  line  which  is  made  illustrious  by  the  genius  and  the 
▼irtue  of  a  Surry  is  blotted  by  the  sordid  villainy  of  a  North* 
ampton. 

*  The  cbaracter  of  this  nobleman  is  unnoticed  by  the  baronagians 
in  general,  though  other  authors  represent  him  as  the   most  con- 
temptible and  despicable  of  mankind;  a  wretch,  that  it  causes  asto- 
nishment to  reflect,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  generous,  the   noble    ^^ 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Surry !!  r 

It  is  enough  to  justify  so  strong  an  expression  of  abhor^- 
rence  were  nothing  known  concerning  the  object  of  it  than 
that  he  was  pander  to  his  niece  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and 
an  accomplice  in  the  poisoning  of  Overbury;  and  it  adda 
fresh' blackness  to  the  enormity  of  his  character  to  reflect 
that  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  noblemen 
of  his  age. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  some  instances  Mr.  Banks 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  guided^rather  by  a  splenetic  than 
a  generously  indignant  spirit  in  his  censures  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  a  degenerate  nobility. 

'  If  the  Manchesters  and  Sandwiches  of  the  day  do  not 
reflect  the  illustrious  actions  and  noble  qualities  of  their  wor* 
thy  progenitors,*  the  Montacutes  of  our  fifth  Harry's  reign, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  duke  or 
earl  at  present  to  ride  to  battle  under  the  load  of  some  hun* 
dred  weight  of  armojir,  or  to  earn  his  breakfast,  like  Hot- 
spur, by  kjUing  some  half  dozen  Scots  or  Frenchmen  every 
mornitfgv^Vsuh-rise.  And,  as  to  the  little  poetical  vatiiliea 
which  am*used  the  old  age  of  the  brave  Cavendish,  duke  of 
Kewcastle,  and  his  lady,  we  think  them  hardly  deserving  the 
ridicule  of  Walpole,  much  less  the  serious  resentment  ex- 
pressed  by  Mr.  Qanks  Concerning  them.  We  leave  our  rea- 
ders to  judge  whether  the  following  sentences  are  such  as 
ought  to  have  been  provoked  by  so  venial  an  offence  as  that 
of  the  old  cavalier  in  question  i 

*  Walpole,  in  his  noble  authors,  observes, "  that  he  was  a  man 
extremely  knowh  from  the  course  of  life  into  which  he  was  forced ; 
and  who  would  soon  have  been  forgotten  in  the  walk  of  fame  which 
lie  chose  for  himself.  Yet  as  an  author,  he  is  familiar  to  those  who 
scarce  know  any  other,  from  his  book  on  horsemanship.  Though 
amorous  in  poetry  and  rousic^  as  Loi-d  Clarendon  says^  he  was  fitter 
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SM  San^$*s  Bartmage. 

to  break  Pagssutfor  a  menage,  than  te  mount  bim  on  tba 

(qi  sitepi)  *  of  Parnassus.  Of  all  tlie  riders  of  that  steedi^ei^ 

baps  there  have  not  been  a  more  fantastic  couple  than  his  graca^and 

his  faithful  duchess,  who  was  never  off  her  pillion/ 

'  They  Were  both  authors ;  and  strange  it  was,  that  after'all  the 
sacrifices  they  bad  made  for  their  master,  and  during  such  cala<> 
mities  of  their  country,  they  could  accommodate  their  minds  to  the 
utmost  idleness  of  literature.  What  a  picture  of  foolish  nobility 
was  this  stately  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their  own  domains^  and 
intoxicating  one  another  with  circumstantial  flattery  on  what  was 
of  consequence  to  no  mortal  but  themselves !  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  in  whose  character  ridicule  would  find  more  materials 
than  satire.' 

And  if  so,  Mr.  Banks  surely  might  have  spared  the  seve-' 
rity  of  bis  censure  in  a  grave  genealogical  treatise,  however 
l«ord  Orford  may  have  thought  himself  justified  in  quizzing 
the  noble  duke  in  the  forms  of  biographical  anecdote,  ^fiut 
with  regard  to  this  identical  quit  of  Lord  Orford%  it  is  so 
girlishly  flippant,  besides  beioff  grossly  vulgar,  that  we  can. 
not  conceive  how  any  man  of  sense  could  think  of  citing  it 
except  bv  way  of  exposing  its  writer.  A  nobleman  whose 
whole  life  is  frittered  away  in  such  vain  and  trivial  occupa* 
tions  may  be  a  fit  object  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  more  poignant 
aatire.  But  if  a  Marlborough  were,  in  his  old  age,  to  play 
at  marbles  or  chuck-farthing,  or  ev^ n  were  he  to  pass  the 
intervals  of  action  in  making  buttons  or  turning  bowls,  what 
food  is  there  in  this  for  laughter  or  for  spleen,  or  what  dia* 
position  towards  either  can  it  excite  in  the  breast  of  one  who 
IS  well  acquainted  with  the  necessary  imperfection  of  bumaia 
nature  f  Lord  Orford,  above  all,  should  have  reflected  on  hii 
own  employments  at  Strawberry»hill  befone  he  laughed  «i 
the  amusements  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  want  of  respect  which  prevails  to  too  great  an  extent 
among  the  great  ot  modern  days  for  the  memoiy  ot  their  an- 
cestors is  much  better  instanced  in  such  examples  as  that  of 
Lord  Montfort,  who  '^  married  Miss  Eliza*  (gr  Elisabeth) 
Watts,  the  daughter  of  a  low  butcher  in  ClarhUtnti,  Ckrkm 
tnwelt/*  or  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  whose  second  wife 
was  ^'  Miss  Compton,daughter  of  a  Utun-drupcr  in  hond^i^^ 
upon  which  Mr,  B.  very  appositely  exclaimiy 

."  I 
*  Non  tali  exemplo,  necnoUUitMbu$  tdiif 
Tempuseget.*  Uc. 


•  One  off  Iwr  sisters  now  ke^iy  or  nsHoBfsuMsk^U  ilioplatks  saiMfet- 
tjr  trade  in  Hoosy*Une  market. 
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^1  tbcM  9f^  ibe  vices  of  our  dormani  and  exiiiicl  !>»• 
nonage*  How  happy  shoald  we  bft  to  reflect  that  no  timilav 
iii^taiieet  of  degradaiion  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  existing 
aristocracy  ! 

.  Oar  incidental  mention  of  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough's 
mune  leads  us  to  mother  branch  of  our  animadversions  on 
Mr.  BankSi  in  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  some  strange 
omissions,  on  his  part,  of  the  most  obvious  and  striking  cii^ 
comstances  in  the  lives  of  illustrious  personi^es.  When, 
for  instance,  he  says  that  '  in  173£,  his  grace  departed  this 
life  in  peace,  wealth,  and  glory,'  can  he  have  forgotten  the 
awful  lesson  which  his  latter  days  presented  of  the  instabi* 
lity  and  littleness  of  all  human  glory  and  splendour  i 

'  From  Marlboro's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  txpires,  a  driveller,  and  a  shew/ 

Speaking  of  James  ^  the  great  duke  of  Chandos,'  whom 
he  designates  by  ^  a  life  spent  in  a  style  of  unconlmon  mag** 
nificence,  and  in  the  exercise  'of  those  virtues  which  are  re- 
quisite to  the  character  of  a  great  and  good  man  ;'^  and 
after  saying  that  he  died  in  August,  1744,  ai  his  noble  seat 
ofCannom,  in  Middlesex/  Mr.  B.  gives  us  the  following  in* 
^  iormatton  in  a  note  : 

<  This  most  magnitcent  palace  stood  on  the  road  leading  to  Sdg- 
iMire*  The  fronts  were  all  of  freestone,  and  the  pillars  of  marble  ; 
as  were  also  the  steps  of  the  great  stair-casa.  The  gilding,  was 
done  bylhe  famous  Pargotti;  and  the  hall  painted  by  Parlucci. 
Tke^apartrocnts  were  moat  exquisitely  finished,  and  most  richly  fur- 
aished.  The  gardens,  avenues,  and  offices,  were  proportionably 
grand.  At  nig)it  there  was  a  constant  watch  kept,  who  walked  the 
rounds  and  proclaimed  the  hours.  The  duke  also  maintained  a  fuU 
choir ;  and  had jU vine  service  performed  with  the  best  music,  in  a 
chapel  thatcom^kardfy  be  exceeded  in  ihe  beaut jf  of  its  workman^ 
$hip»  ,But  ay. \ms  terminated  with  his  life;  for  on  his  decease  this 
mi^mfiQent  mansion  was  disposed  of  piece-meal.  The  stone  obe* 
)»kS|  with  copper  lamps,  which  formed  the  approach  from  the 
Edgwate  road,  were  purchssed  by  the  Earl  of  Tylney  to  grace  and 
ornament  the  purlieus  of  his  new  building  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex  ; 
and  the  marble  stairnrase  was  bought  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Ches* 
terfield,  for  his  house  in  May-fair*  The  groaad  and  site  whereon 
this  Unrivalled  building  stood,  were  knocked  down  to  the  lot  of  an 
ordinary  bat  ricb  tra^kaman,  who  thereon  erected  a  neat  hablta* 
tion,  which  yet  remains;  after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Colonel  OlCelly  of  well  known  celebrity^ 

aided  l)is 

Is  it  conceivaUa  thai  any  wriUr  should  have  mr^°^.^^^* 

.cbre. 
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984  BanhU  Unro'n^k 

pjarticular  diention  of  Cannons  and  its  spl^ndMI  owner,  itUIi* 
out  glancing  for  a  moment  even  in  thought  or' expression^r 
the  memory  of  'Timon's  villa?'  It  is  true  that  the  old  ili- 
habitanls  of  the  neighbourhood  still  speak  with  irt^ikiUfnnxf 
gratitude  of  the  virtues  of  the  great  -  duke  James  ;  tad  it 
would  be  perhaps  uncharitable  not  to  allow  their  testimony 
in  some  degree  to  counterbalance  the  personal  spleen  of  toe 
poet.  But  to  the  accuracy  and  exquisite  force  of  his  de- 
scription^ Cannons,  even  in  its  present  state,  bears  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony.  The  growth  of  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  and  still  more  the  neglect  of  many  successive  own- 
ers, have  indeed  improved  the  scene  by  the  introduction  of 
(what  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of  its  noble  creator,) 
many  natural  beauties  ;  and  the  wide  and  extensive  avenues 
spreading  on  all  sides  like  rays  from,  the  once  splendid  cen- 
tre, now  broken  in  parts,  and  suffered  to  shoot  out  in  full 
luxuriance,  present  a  mass  of  irregular  foliage  which  would 
.have  shocked  the  Dutch  taste  of  our  venerable  Timon.  Yet 
the  forms  ot  the  avenues,  and  in  most  places  the  avenues 
themselves,  still  exists 

'  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  ju^t  reflects  the  other.' 

Although  no  longefr 

*  The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees,' 

we  can  still  trace  the  circnmference  of  that  lake,  which 

*  Improved  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind,' 

the  siteofMhe  fountain  never  to  be  playU/ and  the  rnins 
of  '  the  summer-house  which  knew  no  shade/ 

The  reverential  admonitus  locorum  becomes  yet  nK>re  im- 
pressive as  we  enter  the  church,  which  the  old  travelled 
duke  had  fitted  up  with  bo  much  lis^ian  Joppery,  and  at  which 
he  attended 

'  ill  aU.the  pride  of  prayer..'  ... 

If  it  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the  place  or  its  .present  in- 
cumbent  that 

*  One  off  j  To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  Dean  invite,- 
tjr  trade  in  HedTho  never  mentions  HelKlo  ears  polite,' 
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^     Anti  if  thbie ''  light  quirks  of  masic''  whicli 

*  broken  and  unevien 
^  Madk  tbe  sovl  dsnce  upon  a  jig  to  heaven/ 

tire  now  exchanged  for  the  usual  droning  anthems  of  acoao* 
try  church,  s^i^^H  the  finery  uf  its  old  decorations  remaias 
in  excellent  preservaliQn; 

*  On  painted  ceilings  you  ^devoutly  stare^ 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Lugucrr^,* 
Or  giMed  cloud$  in  fair  expansion  lio 

And  bring  all  paradise  before  your  eye/ 

Yet  finical  as  are  the  ornaments  of  this  coitions  house  of 
prayer,  we  cannot  agree  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Bauks's  ac- 
count of  it  [  that  it  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  the  beauty  of 
its  workmanship/  He  is  mistaken  in  some  other  points  of 
his  description,  k  is  not  a  chapel,  hut  a  parish^churcb. 
The  grand  gateway  (which  siiil  remains  in  part)  stands^  not 
on  the  road  to  Edgware,  hut  a  little  beyond  Edgware  on  the 
road  towards  Brockley. hill. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  circnmstance  attending  the 
present  prospect  of  Cannons  is  the  singular  accomplishment 
of  Pope'^  poetical  prophecy.  It  was  certainly  by  no  means 
probable,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  that  a  palace  which  was  to  all 
appearance  built  to  lastforages,  theresidenceof  a  family  flou- 
rishing in  grandeur  of  wealth  and  titles,  and  in  no  want  of 
Jieirs  to  sitcceed  to  its  splendid  possessions,  would  not  outlive 
the  ensuing  ge/ieratioo  ;  and  it  could  only  have  been  in  the 
spirit  of  general  decJamation  on  the  littleness  of  man,  the 
al^ort- sigh  ted  ness  of  human  views,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
enjoyments  that  he  uttered  a  prediction  of  which  h^  might, 
ereq  have  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment. 

*  Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 

Ira  brown  the  slope  and  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harve&ts  bury  all  his  pride  has  planned,     ' 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land.' 


*  The  poetU  not  here,  ve  believe,  qu'^te  accurate.  Perhaps  he  used  the  names 
•f  **  Verrio  and  Laguerre"  only  as  synunimotis  with  the  general  appellation  of 
•'  Painter/'-.-We  have  at  least  heard  the  fresco-paintings  on  the  halls  and  ceiling 
•f  Cannons  chorch  attributed  to.  a  different  at-tist,  but  whom  Jn  particular  we  do 
not  now  recollect.  As  a  apecimeii  of  the  sublime  conceptions  which  guided  i^is 
pencil,  take  the  following  true  anecdote.  In  the  picture  of  **  the  rabing  of  La- 
2^arut,'*  one  of  the  nearest  by-standers  is  represented  as  holding  his  nose  with  bis 
lingers  and  turning  «way  his  head  in  disgust  froo^  the  opaning  sepulchre, 

CaxT.  Riv.  Vol,  17,  Jugust^  1809.  C  c 
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mo  BmU%  Bartmnge.- 
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^  That  maD*  as  Jobnaon  iroald  tay^  '  it .  not  to.be  .eniried' 
wbocan  think  of  these  lines  unmoved  when  wiibin  sighlof 
what  once  was  Cannons. 

We  ought  to  a(iologize  for  this  digression,, and  fc a ve  no 
right,  perhaps,  to  censure  Mr.  Banics  for  not  introducing  in« 
^  to  bia  work  a  commentarv  on  one  of  Pope's  epistles.  W^e 
could  however^  have  easily  forgiven  him  had  he  dwelt  ^v.eti 
much  more  at  length  on  a  subject  so  naturally  arising  out  df 
the  history  of  the  Cbandos  family.  To  make  some  amends 
for  our  own  loquacity,  it  would  be  but  fair  that  our  readers 
ahould  now  hear  what  Mr.  Banks  says  on  a  point  more  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  plan  of  bis  work,  the  claims  still 
exisliiig  to  the  ancient  Chandos  barony.  But  although 
these  are  stated  with  great  judgment  and  perspicuity^  and  a 
Tery  free  and,  in  our  opinion,  just  animadversion  is  passed 
upon  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  preteo- 
sions  of  Edward  Tinlewell  Bridges  the  claimant,  in  the  year 
1809,  we  fear  that  the  limits  of  our  work  will  hardly  adnait 
of  their  insertion^  and  shall  therefore  only  refer  the  reader 
to  pages  169  8c  seq.  of  this  volume,  adding,  that  if  the  title 
of  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley  be  an  object  which  the  present 
Mr.  Bridges  has  still  at  heart,  be  has  at  least  our  best  wishes 
towards  overcoming  the  objections  which  have  been  hither- 
to raised  against  bis  attainmentof  it. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that,  together  with  his  heraldic 
lore,  Mr.  Banks  has  imbibed  something  of  that  contempt 
of  the  muses  which  so  honourably  characterized  the  ancient 
barons  of  England ;  that 

^  nothing  sets  his  teeth  on  edge^ 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry/ 
•  * 

-  How  else  could  he,  after  mentioning  George  Granyille^ 
baron  Lansdown,  have  so  carefully  omitted  to  notice  the 
poetical  and  literary  works  of  that  accomplished  nobleman, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  much  more  famous  than  bis 
posts  of  *  secretary  at  war,  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the 
liousebold  V  It  might  also  have  been  reasonably  expected 
that  he  would  not  have  dismissed  the  family  of  St.  Joba 

.without  a  single  word  concerning  the  revival  of  the  title  of 
Bolingbroke  after  the  death  of  Garl  Paulet,  in  the  person  of 
Henry  St.  John,  a  name  most  deservedly  distinguished  by 
the  powerful  talents  of  its  possessor,  but  on  which  the  musa 

*  of  Pope  has  bestowed  an  immortality  far  beyond  the  renown 
of  the  orator,  the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher.,  In  hka 
manner,  on  turning  to  the  article  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
we  find  the  first  locd  Herbert  distinguished  as  ^  a  man  of  a 
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'iQDtrti&l  sptfU  and  a  profotiiicl  iit)d€rsti^tidingp;^aDdbei«shorm 
ly  after  noticed  as  the  atithor  of  /  The  Life  and  Reign  df 
Henry  VIM. ;'  but  not  a  hint  is  dropped  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  those  more  important  works  which  it  may  be  wished 
•  he  bad  never  written*  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  ma^ 
his  memory  more  famous  than  all  the  fire  of  his  chivalry 
and  all  the  adulatory  varnish  of  his  historical  painting. 

We  question  very  much  whether  Mr.  Banks  is  able  to 
produce  any  authority  for  his  new  and  very  improbable  deri* 
Tation  of  the  well  known  proverb  ^  To  dine  with  duke  Hum^ 
phrey.'  Upon  the  character  of  this  prince^  he  passes  the 
most  unqualific^d  panegyric;  forgetting  that^to  his  selfish  and 
imprudent  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  tbe'countess  Jacqueline^ 
«re  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  the  reverses  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms  and  their  final  expulsion  from  France^  forgetting 
also  his  ungenerous  desertion  of  the  same  hapless  lady  and 
his  dtsgraceftt>  connexion  with  Eleanor  Cobham,  circum- 
8tant!es  wbich  we  cannot  bu^  consider  as  tarnishing  in  some 
degree: the  lustre  of  titles  bestowed  on  him  with  such  foolish 
liberality  by  ancient  clironiclcrs  and  herald^.*  He  then 
ydds  Ihe following  remark.  *  He  was  very  hospitable :  and' 
from  him,  by  way  ofantithe$i^,  came  the  proverb  '  To  dine 
mth  duki  numphrey/  This  is  so  very  diffetent  from  the 
lOrigin  usually  ascribed  to  the  proverb,  thatwe  shall  subjoin 
the  vulgar  and,  as  we  believed  till  now,  the  /only  interpret 
tation  of  it,  from  Ray.         v        . 

'  To  dine  xUih  duke  Humphrey, — That  is,  to  fast,  to  go  without 
one's  dinner.  This  duke  Humphrey  was  ,uncle  to  K.  Henry  VI. 
and  bis  protector  daring  his  minority,  duke  of  Gloucester,  tenowne^ 
lor  hospitality,  and  good  house- keeping;  and  conlmonly  called  tke 
good  duke  of  Gloucester^  Those  were  said  to  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, who  walked  out  dinner-time  in  the  body  of  St.  Paul's ;  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  duke  was  buried  there.  But  (saitb  Dr.  FuK 
ler)  that  sa}ing  is  as  far  from  truth  as  they  from  dinner,  even  twen- 
ty-miles off;  seeing  this  duke  %vas  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Aibans, 
to  Which  he  was  a  great  benefactour.'—  Ray's  Collection  of  Engluh 
Froverbi* 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  Anglesey  family,  which  made  so  general  an  impression 
.tndre  than  halt  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Banks  has  been  (which  is 
not  at  all  usual  with  him  when  treating  ol  disputed  titles,  and 
decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords)  extremely  concise  and  un- 


*  This  Humphry  was  for  his  many  rare  and  excellent  qiialities  entitled  tba 
<'  ivdd/'  »d4  for  his  jttf tM;«  "f0ih€r  ^  Au  eountrfJf^lioXik§t  313. 
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Mtiifuctory.  He  refers  his  readers  to  '^  The  Adrentcrref  of 
.«n  unrorluoaie  young  Nobleman"^  for  informationi  end 
might  perh^pft  have  referred  them  with  still  tiiore  propriety 
to  Uif  State  Trials,  where  all  the  proceedings  connected  with 
thai  strange  occurrence  to  whieh  we  allude  are  gi^en  very 
much  in  detail.  But  fab  surely  ought  to  have  informeii 
them  himself  bow  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the  verdict 

5 iven  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  trial  at  law,  liicbard  earl  of 
LQglesey  was  suffered  to  retain  the  rank  to  which  he  ha^ 
jsHtBsly  no  remaining  title,  and  upon  what  principle  whea 
'the  Honse  of  Lords  rejected  ihe  claim  of  the  present  lor4 
Monnt-norris  to  the  earldom  of  Anglesey,  they  admitted 
that  which  he  preferred  to  the  Irish  honoirs  of  the  familyii 
!Wehave  no  doubt  that  all  this  admitaof  a  clear  explanation^ 
but  at  the  sanie  time  it  certainly  recfoirea  one ;  and  -our  re* 
collection  at  present  does  not  suffice  to  furnish  us  with  it» 
It  was  not  enough  for  Mr..  Banks  to  close  his  article  with  A 
sarcastic  insinuation  against  the  present  possessor  of  those 
last  mentioned  titles  without  having  entered  into  the  groandb 
4nd  nature  of  his  possession* 

.  In  mentioning  the  claim  to  the  Roos  Barony,  Mr.  Banks 
thinks  proper  to  notice  the  scrupulous  aceuracy  of  a  former 

feneiilogist  with  a  sneer,  which  he  had,  better  faiye  avoi^j<L 
tis  stated  that  there  was  a  fourth  son  of  George,  th  firM 
duke  of  Buckioghan^  named  James,  which  James  died  an 
infant,  and  (the  herald  adds)  '  mthout  issae.*  This,^  Mr.  B* 
sneeringly  calls  '  a  sagacious  remark/  It  undoubtedly  waa 
a  n€€€SsaryoB^,  since  ali  the  world  knows  that  an  infant  m 
law>  (and,  we  suppose,  an  infant  in  heraldry  also)  m^y  very 
possibly  Alt  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny. 

With  regard  however  to  the  laborious  correction  of  errons^ 
ui  Dugdak  and  other  genealogists,  and  to  iiivest%;ation  and 
itatement  of  dis{>uted  titles,  Mr.  B,  wil^,  in  general,  be 
fbimd  to  merit  as  much  applause  from  his  present  volume  aa^ 
irom  either  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Thus,  in  the  title  of '  BanbUry'  he  has  rectified  from  the 
authority  of  Salkeld's  Reports,  a  gross  mistake  of  the  learned 
baronagian  respecting  the  degraded  descendants  of  the 
great  Sir  Robert  Knoll^s« 

William,  the  well  known  earl  of  Banbury,  of  Charles  that 
first's  creation,  died  in  )6d2,  leaving  no  issue  either  by  hia 
first  wife  or  '  {as  the  certificate  subscribed  fey  her  doth  testifyT 
t>v  Elizabeth  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him.  Upon  this 
l)*ugdale  observes  that '  notwithstanding  the  certificate^and^ 
an  ioi|uisition  taken  after  his  death,  importing  aa  mueh>  ft 
vras  not  loYrg  after  ere  she  married  Nicholas  lord  Vaux,  and  , 
produced  two  sons ;  viz.  £dward^  Vfkf>  hy  reasoa  of  a  mg^  ^ 
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^CB  quarrel  on  tlie  road  between  Calai$  and  Gravelin,   wat 
there  slain';  ihe  otheri  Nicholas,    ai  frequently  called  £ad 
.  of  Banbarjj  but  never  had  summons  to  parliament/ 

^  With  this  last  sentence  (adds  our  author)  Dugdale  concludes 
-lis  account  of  this  family  and  title;  but  .with  what  degree  of  trudi 
«nd  consistency  remains  to  be  further  discussed. 
'    ^  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  said  earl,  it  appears  that  EjU 
4Mird,  eldest  of  the  sons  before«naroed,  was  aged  five  years,  one  month' 
lind  fifteen  days  ;  and  that  Nicholas,  the  other  soa  was  bora  on  thfr 
3d  of  January  1630,  being^upwards  of  two  years  before  the  deatk 
t>f  the  earl,  who  was  never  separated  from  his  said   wife   Elixabeth^ 
hvx  lived  with  her  during  his  life,  in  the  usual  form  of  conjugal  soci* 
;«iyjaRd  comxnunfcation ;  being  notoriously  seen  ip  tied  with  her  by 
several  at  Harwedoii^  after  the  birth  of  Nicholas,  his  youngest  sqo^ 
whereof  she  was  delivered  at  the  lord  Vaux's  house  at   that  place. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  nbust  then  be  evident,  that  as  the  lavr   '^ 
stands,  these  children  were  legitimate;  and  that  however  suspiciant 
might  be  entertained  that  they  were  rather  (he  sons  of  lord  Vaux 
than  of  the  earl  of  Banbury,  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  eighty,  yet  tho 
maxims  and  rules  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  will  not  aliow^ 
'  Ihe  suspicions  of  an  evi/ mind*  to  do  away  with  the  established  la W^ 
^f  the  land,.    The  assertion  of  Dugdale  respecting  the  certificate  said 
to  have  been  signed  by  the  widow  countess,  is  utterly  false*     Thena 
is  an  entry  made  in  a  book  of  certificates  in  the  Herald's    coUegp 
(the  very  book  to  which  he  ri/ers,)in  which  it  is  slated,  that  the 
earl  died  S.  P.  but  is  not  subscribed  '  by  her  the  said  EUzabetA,'  nor 
by  «ny  other  person  whomsoever*' 

Mr  Banks  ihea  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  suc* 
ce^sive  claims  made  to  the  earldom  by  the  issue  of  ^ihese 
iCquiviKal  births ;  and,  as  he  stales  that  *  his  object  hasrlbeenj 
«9  much  to  afford  information  respecting  a  title  which  Dug« 
dale  has  misrepresented^  as  to  give  particulars  which  have 
hitlkCf  to  never  been  published,  in  order  that  the  true  Uaie  of 
the  case  may  gratify  the  reader  to  peruse,'  we  shall  take  <he 
liberty  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers  in  an  abridged  form,  as 
/^honourable  example^  among  many,  of  our  author's  dili. 
geoce  and  accuracy. 

On  the  decease  of  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  these  tegiti' 
mate  bustards,  Nioholas,  the  younger,  bepaone  bis  heir,  as« 
aumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Banbury,  sat  in  jthe  convention 
parliament, and  voted  as  such.  On  the  ISth  of  July  l63o,  it 


*  We  supfiosc  Mr.  B  .must  be  thinking  of  the  royal  motto;    '*  Hont  loit  fui 
M9\  y  peiTse."    Id  these  scandalous  tiiiies,it  does  not  betray  aoy  ^eat  obliquity  of 
the  ^eartto  suspect  fheligitimacy  of  the  igsue  «i  a  j^nng  Momuk  of  BOtonous 
^aliasftry,  the^fSi  «f  a  maneifhty  yeitfsohi. 
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was  moved  10  the  bouse '^  That  there  \femg  a  per«0Q  thitf 
sow  sits  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  viz.  the  Ear)  of  Banbuifj, 
it  is  orcilered  that  this  business  shall  be  heard  at  the  bar  by 
counsellor]  Monday  comese'onight.'  It  does  ooc  appear 
whether  the  hearing  ever  tool(  place ;  but  it  appears  on  the 
journals  that  the  eari  repeatedly  sat  in  the  house  from  the 
day  on  which  the  motion  was  made  to  the  2 1st  of  November, 
nay  (such  was  then  the  regularity  of  seuators  in  their  atlen** 
dnnce) '  that  he  was  absent  only  seven  days'  up  to  thattimv^ 
when  it  was  ordered, '  that  the.  earl  of  Banbury  hath  lewok 
tp  be  absent  for  a  time,* 

This  order,  Mr.  B.  very  properly  considers  as  substantial 
evidence  either  that  the  order  for  taking  the  motion  of  the 
ipth  of  July  had  been  discharged  on  the  day  of  discussion, 
or  that  the  result  of  that  discussion  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
(Karl's  right  to  his  seat.  However  that  be,  in  the  ne^  parlii^ 
jnent  which  met  on  the  8th  of  May  l66l,  the  name  of  the 
far!  of  Banbury  lyas  omitted.  Hereupon  he  presented  ^ 
l^etition  to  the  king,  which  was  referred  in  the  regular  maur 
ner  to  a  committee  of  privileges ;  and  the  report  of  that  comr 
mittee,  Ist  July,  l66l,  was,  *  Ihat  Nicholas  earl  of  ^a^bwy 
was  a  legitimate  person,*  The  causa  was  then  heard  at  th^ 
bar  of  the  house,  was  again  referred  to  the  committee  wittl 

'  tome  further  directions  ;  and  the  second  report,  dated  lytii 
July,*  1661,  expressly  confirmed  the  former.  The  further 
consideration  of  these  reports  was  afterwards  postponed 
from  day  to  day,  to  ihe  9lh  of  December,  when  a  bill  w«^ 
brought  in  *  for  declaring  Nicholas,  called  earl  of  Banbury 
to  be  illegitimate.'  Which  bill  Was  probably  rejected,  as  no 
furll^r  mention  is  to  be  found  of  it.  '  Froip  that  period  to 
the  peseni,  notwithstanding  several  efFoits  of  the  respec^r 
tive  heirs  male  in  succession,  no  Hnal  determination  has  been 
made  on  the  subject  ofthis  title  so  peculiarly  circumstanced/ 
Charles^  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  lords  in  the  first  parliament  after  his  coming  of 
age,  1635 ;  it  was  referred,  as  before,  to  a  committee,  which 
made  a  report  on  the  23d  of  June  in  that  year  ;  a  hearing 
fjras  appoihted  in  consequence  on  the  6tb  of  July  following^ 
}}\xX  on  the  day  before,  the  house  adjourned ;  parliament  was 
afterwards  proi'ogued  ;  it  sat  no  more  on  business^  being 
dissolved  on  the  ^d  of  July^  1687;  and  thus  fell  the  business 
of  this  second  petition.  * 

-      In  the  year  169^,  (bis  same  Charles,  being  indicted  f of 

fiurder,  presented  another  petition,  praying  tote  trie's  6y 
is  peer^,  This*  petition  being  read,  a  hearing  was  at  last 
obtained;  and  on  the  l7^h  of  January,  l^)93,  the  questiofi 
l^hig  put^  *  Whether  the  petitioner  hsUk  any  right  to  thp  tH^s 
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&f  mrlof  Banhu^ffV  it  wm   resolved  id  the  negative,  and 
the  petition  ordered  to  be  dismissed* 

These  la^t-mentioned  circumstances  ^ave  rise  to  a  very 
curious  question  add  argument  at  law.  which  is  reported  in 
Salkeld,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows.  The  defendant 
pleaded  in  abatement^  on  the  ground  o^f  misnomer  in  the 
indictment,  *  that  William  viscount  Walhngford,  by  letters 
patent  %  Cha.  I.  was  created  earl  of  Banbury,  to  him  and 
:the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  That  William  had  issue  Nicho* 
las,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  title;  and  that  the  honour 
descended  from  Nicholas  to  the  defendant  as.  bis  son  and 
heir.'  Against  thi|  plea  was  set  up  the  dismissal  of  ^he  de- 
fendant's petition  to  the  lords.  Tlie  defendant  demurred; 
and  upon  argument  of  this  demurrer,  it  was  held  by  thec^urt 
^  that  the  defendant  had  a  title  to  his  honour  by  legal  con- 
veyance, and  that  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  common 
law,  and  could  not  be  taken  from  him  but  by  legal  means* 
That  the  house  of  lords  could  no  more  deprive  one  of  a 
peerage  than  they  could  confer  one.  That  the  d^fendant% 
right  s(ood  upon,  the  letters  patent  and  bis  legitimacy.  Thtft 
the  letters  patent  could  not  be  cancelled  without  a  scire  fa- 
xias^and  that  the  defendant  could  not  now  be  proved  a  bai* 
iard^  or  illegitimate/ 

'  At  this  determination  of  the  court  ofK*  B/  concludes  Mr.  B. 
*  the  bouse  of  peers  see ms  to  have  taken  much  uflfence ;  and  it  re- 
mained a  subject  of  controversy,  from  March  l693)  to  the  end  of. 
the  year  l6d7.  But  no  writ  of  error  was  brought  in,  nor  did  any 
trial  take  place  fur  the  alleged  offence,  and  the  dfeft* ndant  conti- 
nued for  the  remainder  of  his  life)  43  years,  under  bail  ;  deprived  of 
that  inheritance,  to  which,  by  the  law,  (as  delivered  trom  the  bench 
itself,)  he  was  stated  to  have  a  right ;  and  what  is  singular,  Cnd  re- 
quires notice  is,  that  while  he  was  disallowed  the  '  pritHege  of  pttf" 
4ige,'  he  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  pay  taxes  ^  om  an  earl.* 

Another  case,  recorded  in  this  yolame^  which  in  many  of 
its  circumstances  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  fore- 
going, is  that  which  arose  out  of  the  Purbeck  title.  In  this, 
as  well  as  the  other^  the  ungoverned  passion  of  a  licentious 
womah  was  the  cause  of  the  controversy,  and^asio  the  other 
an  important  point  of  law  was  involved  in  its  decision, 
Dugdale,  also  in  his  account  of  the  family^  is  eqiiaiiy  erro- 
neous as  in  that  of  the  Banbury  descent.  He  informs  ns 
'  that  sir  John  Villiers,  elder  brother  of  the  great  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  first  viscountPurbeck,  was  twice  mar- 
rted^ris.  to  Francesdaoghter  of  the  famonssir  £dward  Cokt^ 
^imd  to  Elisabeth  daughter  of  sir  William  SUngsby^  ivAfcA 
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Btttabctkf  ht  adds,  in  the  Itfe^limt  of  het  htisband,  wsi  <}#« 
liTeredofan  illegiumate ton  who  ford  long  time  nreot  by 
the  name  of  Roberc  Wrighl/  Now  this  statement^  it  seems,* 
bas  been  proved  to  be  notbiri^g  but  a  cissoe  of  error  tfarongh- 
ont.  Tbe  proof  is  taken  from  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia,  to 
which  work  it  was  communicated  by  Mr,  Townshend  the 
Windsor  herald ;  and  it  stands  thus.  It  was  Franca  ledjr 
Purbeck  who,  foully  belying  her  descent  from  the  grave  and 
wise  author  of  the  Four  institutes,  eloped  fr^m  her  husband 
and  lived  ynder  ike  protectii>n  of  Sir  Robert  (ioward. 
• 

*  The  proceedings  against  her  were  such  th^it  she  was  sentenced 
by  the  high  commission  court  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet  At  tba 
Sav^y  church  in  the  Strand*  Purthermoret  after  her  elopament, 
ahe  for  some  time  called  herself  Mrs.  Wright,  and  lay  in  privately 
of  a  son  who  bore  that  name/ 

This  Robert,  so  called  Wright,  married  the  daughter  and 

heir  of  the  regicide  Panvers^  and  changed  his  former  name 

'forthat  ofhis  wife^  ^    ' 

*  Professing  hatred  to  the  name  of  Villieriy  by  reason  of  the  many 
^ disservices^  whiph  he  alledged  were  done  to  tke'Common<!wea]th  by 

that  family. 

*  In  1660  he  ttvied  afint  of  his  honours,  and  is  said  also  to  have 
destroyed  the  enrolment  of  his  patent  of  peerage,  apd  denied  his 
being  a  peer,  as  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  patriot/ 

This  sturdy  republican  died  in  l67d  in  a  voluntary  banish^ 
paent^on  account  ofdebt^ 

Robert,  bis  son,  assumed  the  title  of  Viscount  Purbeck, 
,wbicl|  il|hould  seeoi,  was  disallowed  bim  by  the  House  of 
J^rds,  notwithstanding  the  decision  to  which  they  cameon 
consideration  of  his  title, '  that  no  fine  now  levied,  nor  at  aqy 
time  hereafter  to  be  levied,  to  the  king,  can  bar  a  titleof  ho- 
nour, or  the  right  of  any  person  claiming  such  title  under 
bim  that  levied  or  shall  levy  such  fine,'  What  then  was 
.  the  ground  of  tbe  ^judgment  against  bis  claim  U>  th^  title 
i^oes  not  appear. 

The  end  of  this  tainted  family  corresponds  in  a  striking 

inanner  with  its  beginnings.    John,  the  son  of  the  lastrnars 

«.  ^ed   Robert,   ^  associated  with   gamesters,'  and  cohabited 

..farly  in  jife  with  the  widow  of -rr-r-Heneage*  Esq.pf  Xrfn- 

.polnshire;  ivbpaihe  afterwards  married  for  her  joiniuVe.  In 

•)7^»he  petitipAed  the  King  for  /the  earldom  of  Ruckingbam^ 

*^nd  died  ip  August  17^5,  leaving  only  two  danghierBi  wbp^ 

»n  his  life-time  followed  their  mott^Cf's  |j^wdp$ii|^^  VWfi 

»Tt«f wayds  cgmwon  prp^^it^jlef^ 
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IRoberl  Carey,  the  s^vehth  Lord  Hantdon^it  another  ttrifc^ 
tog  instance^  in  addUion  to  those  which  we  noticed  in  the 
former  vblumes  of  this  work,  of  persons  saddenljr  raised  to 
the  honours  of  a  peerage  by  the  death  of  a  distant  fetation 
wiihpat  nearer  male  heirs.  At  the  time  of  his  succeeding  to 
the  barony  in  1&J2,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  humble 
station  of  '  a  weaver.  Yet^  he  was  as  near  as  firU  cottsin  to 
the  former  posRcssor  of  the  honor. 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  scattered  through  the  rolumfe 
and  it  was  our  first  intention  to  have  selected  such  of  tbeia 
as  were  at  all  new  to  us  for  the  gratification  of  our  read- 
ers ;  but  we  have  been  drawn  on  by  the  preceding  remarks  to 
.  to  great  a  length,  that  we  have  no  room  left  to  d6  more  tham 
<>point  out  sonie  of  the  principal  faults  which  disfigure  this 
valuable  work,  which  we  shall  do  with  the  very  best  inten* 
tionstowar*3sa  gentleman  whose  merit  in  the  completion  of 
so  laborious,  and  in  general  so  accurate  a  task^.we  consider 
as  deserving  of  praise  far  out-weighing  any  partial  censures 
which  it  may  be  our  duty  to  pass*opon  him. 

We  have  already  noticed,  or  meant  to  notice,  with  com* 
^lendation,  the  anti*heraldic  contempt  with  which  Mr* 
Banks  considers  (he  claims  of  birth  ^hen  unsupported  by  the 
virtues  of  the  mind  and  heart.  But  in  too  many  instances 
be  has  suffered  this  spirit  to  lead  him  into  a  strain  of  very 
coarse  and  vulgar  at  least,  if  not  very  unjust,  abuse. 

We  find  it  something  difficult  to  understand  what  could 
be\he  author'i^  view  or  meaning  in  the  following  passage, 
which  from  the  italics  we  conclude  to  be  satirically  intended^ 
but  where  the  satire  lies  or  against  whom  it  is  levelled  we 
must  ask  Mr.  Sanks's  pardon  for  being  obliged  to  enquire* 

'  Charles  Talbot|  12th  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  who,  having  contd^ 
buted  to  eifect  the  famous  revolution  of  l6'88,  was  atterwardf  faj 
the  Dutch  prince commoi)\y  called  fVilliamlll.  in  April,  l6d4iCre*> 
ate^  marcjuis  of  Alton  and  duke  of  Shrewsbury.    ' 

To  elegance  of  style  Mr.  Banks  is  an  absolute  stranger, 
and  does  not  seen)  to  have  lived  in  habits  of  very  close  fami- 
liarity with  gran^mar.  ^This  charge  is  abundantly  supported 
by  various  passages  in  the  quotations  already  made.  But  of 
his  verbose  inanity  a  few  striking  instances  d^s^rve  .U>  be 
.added, 

( 

*•  After  several  promotionsi  he  (lord  Anson^  was  made  v1ca«ad« 
niralof  Great  Britain,  and  also  ^rst  lord  of  the  A^ln^iralty.  His 
lordship's  tri^d  courage,  skill,  and  professional  abilities,  were,  how- 
.ever,  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  commofi  fDrfHy  J .  death  }  kf 
whom  be  wm  ^tkngih  «^bd^e(^,  A,  1763/ 

llow  new  and  bow  cjfropriatc  ^  remark  ( 
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Id  aiiptber  place  we  are  told  that :, 

'  At  length t  the  sun  propitiously  shilling,  th»  rose  of  Lancaster 
once  more  expanded  her  blossoms^  and  iu  full  b!oQm  reassumed 
her  ancient  lustre  after  the  battle  of  Boswortb/ 

*  We  afterwards  i*ad  of 

*  An  estpeditioDi  wherein  the  consecrated  banners  of  the  christiaaa 
|elL  into*  the  ban^^s  of  infidelity,  aud  orthodox  blood  reeked  ia  crim-^ 
•en  saoctity  oo  tbe  Saracen's  sword.'         , 

When  we  read  of  all  the  calamities  sustained  by  Lord  Ba* 
con  after  bin  fall>  and  summed  up  in  one  afftcling  instance    ' 

^  He  had  tbis  unhappiness/  observes  our  pathetic  author,  ^  after 
ill  bis  plenitude  of  greatness^  to  be  denied  beer  to  quench  his  thirst/ 

«  For  a  great  man,  wbo^  after  death,  (according  to  Hamlet) 
may  be  reduced  to  the  servile  occupation  o( stopping  a  beer« 
barrel,  to  be  dented  the  pleasiire,  wiiile  alive,  of  opening  one, 
it  truly  afljictingf 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  B.  with  a  high  opinion  qf 
Itisindaatry.  and  ability,  heartily  wishing  bim  to  puiaue  hii 
«ilttdies>  but  refprm  his  s);yte^ 


A|tT.  Vr. — Jn  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  and  the 
District  of  Suse ;  compiled  from  miscellaneous  Observations 
tnad^  during  a  long  Residence  in,  and  various  Journi^ 
through,  these  Countries.  To  xvhich  %s  added  an  accurate 
and  interesting  Jc^unt  of  Timhuctoo ,  the  g^reat  Emporium 
of  central  Africa.  By  James  Grey  Jackson,  Esq.  Jllu^ 
frated  with  Engravings,  4to.  pp.  288.  £/•  2^,  Nicol.  ISOg. 

-.  THE  author  of  tbe  present  amusing  volume  tells  us  that 
ke resided  sixteen  years  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  practicalljr  skilled  m 
tbe  language  of  the  country, .  and  hence,  he  enjoyed  more 
extensive  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
manners  and  character  of  the  people,  than  any  former  tra- 
veller into  this  region  appears  to  have  possessed.  In  bit 
three  first  chapters  Mr.  Jackson  describes  the  geographical 

''divisions,  the  rivers,  mountains,  climate,  8cc.  of  tbe  em-» 
pire  of  Marocco. 

1    (.l^e  wbolrnorthem  diyiston  of  this  empire,'  says  Mr.  Jilck« 
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ioii»  '  is  an  uninterraptpd  corn* fold  ;  9  rich  black,  sometuMsafcd 
soil)  without  stoAcs  or  clay,  and  scarcely  any  trees ;' 

(sonae  forests  which  he  had  previodsly  mentioned,  and  the 
olive  plantations  and  gardens  about  the  cities  of  Fas,  and 
Meqainas  ei^cepted^) 

'  but  incH}cu1ablv  productive.  The  inhabitants  4o  not  regularly  use 
dungy  bat  reap  the  corn  high  froni  th^  ground,  and  burn  thestubblein 
lieu  of  manure,  they  throw  the  grain  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards 
plough  it.  Oats  they  make  no  use  of:  beans,  peas,  caravanees, 
and  Indian  corn,  are  cultivated  occasionally  in  lands  adjacent  t* 
rivers.'—'  Figs,  grapes,  melons,  apricots,  plums,  strawberries,  ap<* 
pies,  pears,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  and  the  re- 
freshing fruit  of  the  opuntia,or  prickly  pear,  ar^ein  greatabundaoce  ; 
oranges  are  sold  at  a  dollar  a  thousand  at  Tetuan,  Sallee,  and 
some  other  places/  '  The  mountains  of  Haha  produces  the  famoos 
wood  called  Arar;  which  is  proof  against  rot  or  the  worm.' 

In  the  provinces  of  Err^f,  El  Garb>  the  district  of  Fas,the 
province  of  Bonihassen,  the  provinces  of  Tcmseoa,  Shawia, 
Duqnella,  Abda,  the  district  of  Marocco,  and  the  province 
of  Shedma,  the  inhabitants,  except  in  the  sea  j>ort  towns, 
and  10  the  cities  of  Fas,  Mequinas,  Marocco,  aftd  Mole;^ 
idris  Z^rone,  consist  of  Arabs  living  in  tents.  But,  in  the 
extensive,  and  picturesque  province  of  Haha  the  houses  am 
bnilt  of  scone, ^eacb  having  a  tower,  and  are  erected'  on  ele^ 
vated  situations,  forming  a  pleasing  view  to  the  traveller* 
The  province. of  Suse  abounds  with  the  olive,  the  aloiopd, 
the  date,  the  orange,  the  grape,  and  all  the  other  fruita 
IKrhich^are  produced  in  the  northern  provinces, 

*  The  grapes  of  Edautenan  are  exquisitely  rich.'  *  There  is  not,* 
s&ys  the  author,  *  perhaps,  a  6ner  climate  in  the  world  than  that  of 
Suse/r— ^  About  the  beginning  of  September,  the  (Shu me)  hot 
Vmd  from  Sahara  blosrs  with  violence  doring  three,  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  days.'  ^  The  beat  is  so  extreme  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Shume  that  it  is  not  possible  to  walk  out;  the  ground  burns 
the  feat ;  and  the  terraced  roofs  of  the  houses  are  frequently  peel- 
ed off  by  the  parching  heat  pf  the  wind,  which  resembles  tbe  beet 
from  the  mouth  of  an  oven ;  clothes  are  oppressive.  These  violent 
winds  introduce  the  rainy  Sanson. 

^The  olive  plantations  in  different  parts  of  Suse  are  extensive  and 
extremely  productive  :  about  fi^-El-Wed  and  Terodant  a  traveller 
may  proceed  two  days  through  these  plantations,  which  form  aa 
uninterrupted  shade  impenetrable  (o  the  rays  of  the  sun:  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  planUtions  of  the  almond  which  also  abound  i^ 
this  province.' 

The  breed  of  horses  in  West  Barbary  is  said  to  have  beeis 
miicb  neglected  except  ia  Abda  aodft  a  place  called  Aiii 
^oga  i^ear  Maroccc> 
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'  These  borsei  have  stronger  tinewt  than  those  of  CoTOpe,  an^ 
after  a  little  management  are  extrenieiy  tractabk. '  The  stailio^a 
4>iilyare  rode^  the  aiai«s  being  kept  for  breeding;  except  amung 
theSbelluhsy  who  use4heih  for  riding,  geldiug$  are  unknown  in 
Mahomedan  countries;  a  Moose Im in  will  neither  citrate,  nor  sell 
the  skin  of  the  beast  of  the  prophet,  the  noblest  of  animals/ 

The  following  ia  the  descriptioo  which  the  author  gives 
of  ihe  gazel  (antelope.)  ^ 

*The  gaxcl  is  that  pretty,  light,  and  elegant  animal,  swift  as  th» 
iviiid,  timid  as  a  virgin,  with  a  soft^  beautiful,  large  and  prominent 
%lack  eye,  which  seems  to  interest  you  in  its  favour.  In  its  general 
appearance  tlie  gasel  resembles  our  deer  ;  it  is,  however  much  smal'* 
ler^  airti  has  straight,  black  horos,  turning  a  little  backwards. 
%iteye  and  figure  of  the  gasel  so  we4l  known  to  Arabian  poeta^ 
^re emblematical  of  beauty,  and  the  greatest  compliment  that  cai» 
ie  paid  to  a  beautiful  worn  an,  is  to  compare  her  eyes  to  those  of  lb» 

.faael/  . 

The  wonderful  adaptation  t)f  animals  not  only  to  ihe  go* 
veral  uses  o/ man,  but  to  particular  localities,  ia  veryatrik-^ 
ibgly  seen  ill  the  camel,  an4  above  all,  in  that  species  of 
caiQelj  Whiob  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  £/  Heirie,  or 
BrraguaK  This  heirie,  or  desert  camel,  ia  similar  in  tignre 
'  to^the  CAmel  of  burthen,  but  more  eJegantiy  formed.     Bub 

Hhe  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  partieuiarly  'seen 
in  the  greater  degree  of  abstinence  and  fatigue  which  it  will 

''.enilare>  ani  the  greater  velocity  withr  which  it  will  traverse 
tbe  desert  where  tiie  fiery  atmosphere  almost  produces  sufib- 
cation.  The  inferior  kind  of  heirk  called  taiatayee  will 
Ml  one  day  go  three  iioies  ibe  distance  of  the  common  camel ; 

.  but  Ibe  next  kind^whicb  is  called  sebayee,  will  perform  seven 
^ys  jonmey  in  one,  and  there  is  one  '  called  tasayee^  of 
Ihe  beirie  of  aine  days/  bat  these  areectreoi^ty  rare.  '' 

^  The  Arabs  affirm  that  the  sebayee  does  not  always  prodoc^ano-* 
>lker  Sebayee,  but  some  times  a  taiatayee,  an46bmetimes  a  tasayee; 
.m^  that  its  class  is  ascertained  by  the  period  which  elapses  before 
th|^  y;Oung  one  takes  the  teat  of  the  mokber  i  thus,  if  it  be  three 
days,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  taiatayee^  if  seven  d^ys  a  sebayee,  and 
if  nine  days,  it  proves  to  be  a  heirie  of  nine  days  journey.  If  it 
prove  a  tasayee  there  are  great  rejoicings,  it  being  an  accession  of  ^ 
wealth  to  the  proprietor,  as  a  ^asayee  is  bartered  for  two  hundred 
catabeia;  the  sebayee  for  one  bund  reef ;  and  the  taiatayee  for  thir-* 
*%y<a  ihereabout.—- This  valaible  and  useful  animal  has  a  ring  pUt 
through  its  upper  lip,  to  whitch  is  fixed  a  leathern  strap,  which  an- 
^vj^s  the  purposes  of  a  bridle;  the  saddle  is  similar  to  that  used  by 
|he  Moors,  or  what  th<>  mountaineers  of  Andalusia  make  use  ot« 
Hvith  a  goat-skin  or  (al)akuli)a  porous  eartbern  pitcher  filled  with 
water,  >  few  dates,  ^d  some  ground  barley,  the  Arab  traveh  frofn 
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Umbuctoo  to  TiiiltsU,*  feeding  Kis  hetrie  but  once  at  the  sletroik 
•fArawad  ;  lor  theia  camels  will  abstaia  fromdrioktng  seven  days«* 

Mr.  Jacksoa  informs  a$^  ibal  % 

*  these  heirie-riders  will  travel  three  days  withont  food  ;  or  a  few 
^ipes  of  tobacco,  or  a  handful  of  dates  will  furnish  their  meal;  99 
that  (a  Mehellaa)  a  regiment  of  Arabs  consisting  of  a  thousand  me« 
would  subsist  on  less  than  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  com* 
pany  of  one  hundred  £ng]bhm«n/ 

When  Ml'.  Jackson  was  once  conyersing  with  ati  Aral^ 
i>f  Stise  on  the  subject  of  these  fleet  camels^  he  told  hioi  lliai 
he  knew  a  young  inan^rho  was  passionately  enamoured  of* 
young  girl  at  Mogodor^  who  had  expressed  a  strong  destM! 
Co  have  some  of  the  be$t  branges,  which  were  to  be  nad  00^ 
I5  at  Marocco,  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Mo« 
godor.  The  Arab^  whos^e  gallantry  deserves  to  be  ceicbra- 
ied  in  heroic  verse^ 

*  mounted  his  heirie  at  the  dawn  of  day,  went  to  Marocco« '  purchas* 
ed  the  oraoge8»  and  returned  that  night  after  the  gates  were  sha^ 
and  sent  the  oranges  to  the  lady  by  a  guard  of  one  of  the  batteries.' 

,  From  numerous  observations  which  the  author  made  on. 
-the  camelion  both  when  at  liberty^  and  when  in  confine- 
ment, be  discovered  that 

*  in  gardens /its  ordinary  ^^rt)  it  gradnaHy  changes  its  celoor,  m^ 
earning  that  of  the  substance  over  which  it  passes,  and  to  do  this  4t 
requires  two  or  three  minutes;  the  change  beginning  by  the  body 
becoming  covered  with  small  spots  of  the  colour  of  the  stdbstaaca 
over  which  it  actually  passes,  and  which  gradually  increase,  till  it 
is  altogether  of  that  particular  colour;  green  appears  its  favourite^ 
or,  at  least,  it  assumes  ^at  hue  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  for 
I  have  seen  it  in  vines  so  perfectly  green,  that  it  was  scarcely  dts^ 
tinguishable  from  the  leaves,  when  it  assuntes  a  white  or  black  e4^ 
lour,  these  are  not  clear,  but  of  a  dirty  hue,  inclining  to  iu'own.'    - 

From  various  experiments  the  author  discovered  that  the 
camelion  never  drinks  ;  but  he  supposes  that  it  feeds  on  thit 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

During  the  residence  of  ^r.  Jackson  in  West  aodSootli, 
Barbarj,  those  countries  wereinfested  for  the  space  of  aevea 
years,  with  the  scourge  of  locusts.  These  creatnxes  whose 
rapacity  soon  destroys  every  trace  of  vegetation^  aie  Md  ^ 
have  a  sort  of  civil  polity  similar  to  that  of  the  beea  ao4 
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ants.  WheD '  the  (Solum  Jerraad)  kiog  of  the  locusts  t'weit, 
the  whole  body  follow  hiin>  not  one  single  straggler  hp/mg, 
left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation.'*- In  the  year  1799 
innumerable  hosts  of  these  insects,  which  had  so  long  ravag- 
ed Barbary,  were  driven  by  a  violent  hurricane  into  the 
western  ocean  ; — the  shores  were,  in  many  places  covered 
%ith  their  dead  bodies>  which  omitted  a  pestilential  smelK 
l*he  lauds,  which  were  now  restored  to  cultivation,  yielded 
a  most  abundant  harvest,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
SBost  deadly  plague— Of  thiis'plague  Mr.  Jackson  has  added 
a  very  circumstantial  and  interesting  aceooot  in  an  appen- 
dix. This  calamity  almost  depopulated  the  country,  and  ia 
vaoy  places  only  seven  or  eight  survivors  were  left  out  of  as 
Xiaoy  hundreds.  Vast  tribes  of  Arabs  .emigrated  from,  the  lo-t 
terior  of  Sahara,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  vacant  dia* 
tricts.    The  author  says  *  ,  '.  ^ 

*  During  tbe  existence  of  tbe  plague  I  had  been  in  the  chamber^  . 
of  men  on  their  death-bed  :  I  bad  had  Europeans  at  my  table,  vtho 
%ere  infected,  as  well  as  Moors,  who  actually  had  buboos  on  them  ; 
I  took  no  bther  precaution  than  that  of  separation,  carefully  avoid* 
ing  to  touch  the  hand,  or  inhale  the  breaih  ;  and  notwithstanding 
what  may  have  been  said,  i  am'  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  plague, 
at  least  this  peculiar  species  of  it,  is  not  produced  by  any  infec- 
tious principle  in  the  atmosphere,  b\it  eau<;ht  solely  by  touching  in* 
iected  substances,  or  inhaling  the  breath  of  those  who  are  diseased  ; 
and  that  it  roust  not  be  confounded  with  th^  common  plague  of  Egypt  ^ 
orConstantinople,beinga  malady  of  a  much  more  de8perate,and  oe- 
stmctive  kind.  It  has  been  said  by  persuns  who  hare  discussed  tba 
nature  and  character  of  the  plague,  that  tbe  cultivation  of  a  coun- 
try, the  draining  of  the.  lands,  and  other  agricultural  improve-, 
mentstend  to  eradicate  and -dimimsh  it;  but  at  tbe  same  time 
we  have  seen  countries' depopulated  where  there  was  no  morass  or 
stagnant  water  for  many  days  journey,  nor  even  a  tree  to  impede  ^^. 
the  current  of  air,  or  a  town ;  nor  any  thing  but  encattipments  o^ 
ArabS)  wbo  procured  water  from  wells  of  a  great  depth,  and  inha- 
bited plains  so  extensive  and  uniform,  that  they,  resemble  the  sea, 
and  are  so  similar  in  appearance  after,  a?  well  as  before  sun -rise, 
Aat,  if  the  eye  could  abstract  itself  from  tbe  spot  imhiediately  sur. 
rounding  the  spectator,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  were 
tea  or  land/ 

'  Mr.  Jackson  has  described  some  of  the  serpents  of  Afri- 
ca, and  given  striking  delineations  of  two  of  (he  most  ve* 
aoioouskind^,  the  Baskdh  and  £1  £fah.  The  great  desert 
of  Saharah  is  said,  like  Ireland,  to  be  exempt  from  any  ve- 
nomous reptiles,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  an  enormous  monster 
^IM  the  Doah  or  desert  snake,  which,  thougb  opt  veno^ 
mous^  if  notf  on  that  account^  less  destructrye.  Tbisserptat 
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i»^aid  lo  be  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  long,  as  thick  mm  m    , 
man's  body^  and  of  a  dingy  colour.    -" 

*  The  Arabs  (speaking  of  it  figuratively)  affirm*  tbat,  as  it  passet 
alohg  the  ^eserl  it  fires  the  ground  with  the  velocity  of  its  mo* 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  it ;  it  will  twist  itself  round  an  osc, 
and,  after  crushing  its  bones,  will  swallow  it  gradually,  after  wbicb 
it  lies  supinely  on  the  ground  two  or  three  days,  unable  to  proceed 
lill  the  animal  be  digested,.  T^ivo  of  thes^  monsters  stationed  tbeni- 
selves  on  the  road  from  Marocco  to  Terodant,  near  tbe  latter  city, 
a  few  years  since ;  one,  of  them  was  killed,  the  other  remained  thene 
several  d^ys,  and  prevented  travellers  from  passing  the  road  :  thejr 
were  both  young  ones,  being  about  twenty  feet  Yong^ 

This  Boah  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  that  which 
it  said  io-have  struck  socb  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers 
«t  the  riv€r  Megerda^  in  Africa.  Pliny^  Nat.  Hist.  * 
lib.  viti.  cap,  xiv.  says^  that  this  serpent  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  ;  and  that  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ro^ 
mans  with  their  bailistse  and  battering  engines,  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  fortified  town.  The  bead  and  skin  were  hung  up  as  m 
trophy  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Rome;  where  they  were 
preserved  till  the  Numantian  war.  Pliny  then  adds ; — '.  Fa^> 
dunthis  fidem  in  Italia  appellatae  boae:  in  tantam  amplitu- 
din^m  exeuntes,  ut  Divo  Ciaudio  principe^  occisae  in  Va^ 
ticano  solidus  in  aIvo  spectatus  sU  ioCans.  Aluotur  piimk 
bubuli  lactis  succo,  unde  nomen  traxere/  ' 

•  In  the  city  of  Marocco  there  is  scarcely  a  house,*  says  Mr« 
Jackson, '  without  its  domestic  serpent,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
moving  along  the  roofs  of  the  apartments ;  they  are  never  molested 
by  the  family,  who  would  not  hurt  them  on  any  consideration, con« 
ceiving  them  a  benediction  on  the  household  ;  they  have  been 
known  to  suck  the  breasts  of  women  while  asleep,  and  retire  with- 
out offeriag  any  further  injury.' 

m^  In  his  sixth  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  m^tallic^  mio^ral* 
and  vegetable  productions,  the  author  mentions  the  thojra# 
arar,  or.  sandrach  tree^  which  he  says,  is  h  harder  w«oA 
than  the  cedar  and  impenetrable  to  the  worm,  which  woald 
be  a  great  acquisition  in  ship-building— —In  c.  Tii.«tfae  ail^ 
thor  gives  some  details  respecting  the  population  of  the  eaff 

{>lre  of  Marocco;  as  well  as  its  sea-ports  and  principal  in^ 
and  towns.  He  computes  the  inhabitants  of  Marocco  at 
870,000  ;  of  Fas,  the  old  and  new  city,  at  380,000;  of  Me* 
qninas  at  1 10,000;  and  the  population  of  the  whole  empire^ 
Including  Tafilelt,  at  14,886,600  inhabitants. — At  Raba( 
Mr.  Jacksop  describes  a  tower  of  curious  strnctare,  which  it 
180  feet  in  height,  and  built  of  hewn  stone.  '  It  has  a  gra-^ 
daal  ascent  to  the  top,  made  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand/, 
which  has  acquired  the  solidity  of  the  hardest  stone.  ^  A  maji 
on  horseback  may  ride  up  to  the  tog^of  thisbuilding** 
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We  shall  extract  part  of  Mr.  Jacksoo's  desciiptioo  of  ihe 
citjrof  Marocco. 

^  The  city  of  Marocco  h  situiited  in  a  fruitful  plam,  aWxioding 
IB  graiiiy  and  M  the  otb«r  necessaries  of  life^  and  defa^tdred  by 
fbeept  and  cattle,  and  horses  of  a  superior  breed,  called  (sift  Atii 
Toga)  the  breed  of  Ain  Toga*  At  a  distaiice,  tbe  city  has  a  t>eaii« 
tifuland  romantic  appearance ;  the  adjacent  country  being  inter* 
spersed  with  groves  of  the  lofty  palm,  and  the  towering  snow*cap* 
ped  mountains  of  Atlas,  in  the  back  ground,  seem  tu  cool  the  parch* 
cii  and  weary  traveller  reposing  in  the  plains  ,  for  although  none    - 

^,     Can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Carcasus, 

yat,  in  the  sultry  season,  the  traveller  hy  viewing  these  monnfainty 
experiences  a  sensation  difficult  to  be  described.  The  lily  of  the 
▼alley,  the  fieur«de-lis,  lupins,  roses,  jotiquils,  mignonet,jasminea» 
iriolets,  the  orange  and  citron  flowers,  aad  many  others,  grow  here 
spontaneously ;  and  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  air  in  the 
morning  is  strongly  perfumed  with  their  grateful  and  delicious  odours. 
The  fruits  are  oranges  of  the  finest  flavour,  figs  of  various  kinds, 
water  and  musk  melons,  apricots,  peaches,  and  various  kinds  of 
grapes,  pears,  dates,  plums,  and  pomegranates.' 

*  At  one  of  the  mosques  rn  Marocco,  is  a  i^qware  tower,  (built 
like  ihat  of  Seville  in  Spain,  and  the  one  near  Rabat,  already  de* 
tcribed;)  the  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  it  has  seven  stories,  in 
each  of  which  i^ne  windows,  narrow  on  the  outside,  but  wide  within, 
which  renders  the  interior  light  and  airy  ;  the  ascent  is  not  by 
Stairs  but  by  a  gradually  wih4ing  terrace  composed  of  lime  anU 
small  stoneS)  so  firmly  cemented  together  as  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  ' 
iron*  On  the  summit  of  tbe  tower  is  a  turret  in  the  form  of  a  square 
lantern,,  hence  called  (Smia  el  Fannarh)  the  lantern  tower,  which 
commands  a  most  extensive  prospect^  and  from  whence  Cape  Can* 
tiU)  distant  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  is  distisctly  vtsi^ 
ble.  liie  roofs  of  the  different  chambers  in  (his  building,  which  are 
•11  qiuadrangular,  are  very  ingeniously  vaulted ;  and  i|}deed  the 
whole  workmanship  is  of  the  most  excellent  kind.  Prayers  are  per- 
Jemed  here  every  Friday  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  , 

*  Tbe  city  being  now  on  the  decline  little  can  be  said  of  its  cleanli* 
MIS  ;  the  streets  are  mostly  filled  with  ruins  of  houses  which  haV^ 
fooe  to  decay;  te'nd  in  the  Millah,  or  Jews  quarte'r,  heaps  of  4ung 
•od  other  filth  are  seen  as  high  as  tbe  houses.  The  Moors,  howe- 
fver*  from  » natural  desire  ol  cleanliness,  in  which  the  Jews  are 
scandalouslgr  deficient,  pay  more  attention  to  the  streets  in  whicii 
they  Mftide.  The  houses  being  almpst  all  old,  they  swarm  with 
termiD,  particularly  bugs,  which,  in  the  summer  reason,  are  lite* 
fall^  a  plague,  the  walls  being  covered  with  them,  at  thi^^period-also 
the  inhabitants  are  much  annoyed  with  scorpions,  which  are  fre« 

Juently  found  in  the  beds  and  other  places;  to  these  may  be  idded  « 
ie  domestic  serpent,  but  this  is  rather  cpn^idered  as  an<  object  o( '  < 
^^•iwrati^iiy  Ikan  a  nuisance. /  ,  ^,\     ,.r.^ 
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^ht  manoer^or  the  people  in  Mei}Qitia9  are  sli^  to  *ht 
more  mild  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Jack* 
s  )Q  ulso  pas^s  a  high  eulogium  oq  jthe  women  of  this  city^ 
u  hose  <;c>uj pie X ion  is  «aid  to  he  fair,  iheir  eyes  expreamTelt 
black,  and  their  tnaeo^rs  soft  and  winning.  The  emperor 
ha^  a  palace  at  Mequinaa,  which  ^  contains  several  gardens 
«,d4iKaUy  laid  onij  and  watered  by  numeroas  streams/  la 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  the  seraselio,  wilhiti  which  is  a  • 
spacious  garden^  where  the  immured  ladies  take  the  air, 
which,  in  the  summer,  is  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  a 
(tK)usand  flowers. 

The  city  of  Fas  is  more  populous  than  that  of  Marocco* 

*  The  house's  have  flat  ror>fs  ingeniously  workei  in  wood,  and  ctw 
vered  with  terrace,  on  which  tiiC  inhabitjints  spread  carpets  in  3UO)r 
'iper  to  recline  upon,  and  enjoy  the  cool  breezies  of  evening  ;  a  bOdaU. 
turret,  containing  a  room  oi*  two,  is  also  erected  upou  the.nii  ftiC 
the  use  t'f  the  females  of  (he  I'atnil)')  who  resort  thiiber  for  wnuH)^ 
inent  and  pastiioe**  ,  • 

Some  of  the  mosques,  sanclqaries,  and  other  public  builds, 
ings  are  very  sumptuous  edifices*  and  ornamented  wiib^a 
curious  species  of  marble  which  is  found  in  the  aiQuni^os. 
of  Alias.  Fas  contains  nearly  two  hundred  caravanseras  oir- 
inns ;  which  co  .sist  of  three  stories  divided  into  fifty  or  one 
buodred  apartments.  These  rooms  are  hired  at  ao mtlieli  a* 
day,  but  the  traveller  must  find  his  own  bedding,  and  pro*-'' 
cure  his  meals  from  a  cook's. shop. 

The  Moors  of  We^t  Bar  bary,  who  inhabit  the   principal' 
cities,  and  all  the  sea^porttowns,  speak  a  corrupt  Arabic  with  ' 
«  ut^ixture  of  bf>aaisiu    The  Arabs,  who    have   emigrated.  1 
at  different  periods,  from  Saharah,  a«  the  plague  by  sweep-.j 
ing  cyff  the  population  has  left  large  porliojas  of  territory'jan*  , 
occupied^ live  in  tents,  and  speak  the  language  of  tbelCorfi^v 
The  Berebbers  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Atlas  north  ^f,-; 
Marocco  are  supposed  to  retain   a  dialect  of  the  anpv?i>t 
GaFthaginian.     Tiieir  general  occupation  is  husbandr^^  9llfl  : 
the'cullure.of  bees.    The  6V«e//uA^,  who  occupy  the  souib'*^ 
ern  extremities  of  Atlas,  djffer  froni  the   Berebbers  in   Ian- -^  . 
guage,  dress,  and  manners-    They  live  almost  entirely   cJa  ' 
(assoua)  barley  meal  made  into  gruel,  and  barley  roasted  or  ^ 
granulal^d>  which  they  mi^  with  cold  water  when   travel*  ' 

The  author  says  that  the  Moors  are  for  the  most  part  ^ 
thicl^  and  cji^msy  about  the  legs,  and  ancles,  which  he  as*  ^ 
cribes  to  their  constantly  sitlirig  cross-legged  like  the  tailors  ■- 
©f  fiurope.-i-But  their  m,ode  of  bringing  up  children  wh9  ar|  ^r 
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not  ia<sed  .and  strapped  with  close  habiliments^and  bondages, 
generally  prevents  personal  deformity.  Their  feel  are  not 
infested  with  corns,  <  the  toes  take  their  natural  growth  ; 
and  are  as  usefai  to  the  mechanics  as  their  fingers/  Th«. 
blind  are  more  namerous  than  in  Europe* 

Though  caslokn  will  often  acquire  the  force  of  law  even 
in  despotic  states,  yet  in  arbitrary  governments  the  will  of 
the  prince  is  the  paramount  kw ; 

*  and  if  this  shoulil  deviate,  as  it  sometimes  does  from  the  moral  prin* 
eiples  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  it  must  be  obeyed.  Where  the  em- 
peror resides,  he  administers  justice,  in  person,  generally  twicetand 
sometimes  fuur  times  a  week  in  the  (M'snoire)  place  of  auHience, 
whither  all  complaints  are  carried  :  here  access  is  easy  ;  he  listens 
to  every  one,  foreigners  or  subjects,  men  or  womeu,  rich  or  poor  j 
there  is  no  distinction,  any  one  has  a  right  to  appear  before  him, 
and  boldly  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  case  ;  and  although  his  per- 
son is  considered  as  sacred,  and  established  custom  obliges  the  sub^ 
^t  to  prostrate^hiroself,  and  pay  him  rather  adoration  than  respect, 
yet  every  complaiuant  may  tell  his  story  without  the  least  hesita^ 
4ioD  or  timidity  ;  ic^leed  if  any  one  is  abashed  or  appears  diffident, 
Jus  cause  is  Weakened  in  proportion.  Judgment  is  always  prompt^ 
decisive,  platMible,  and  generally  correct*' 

The  following  is  the  general  influence  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment upoii  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people.' 

*The  Moors,^  says  Mr.  Jackson,  *  are  "suspicious,  deceitful,* 
cruel;  they  have  no  respect  for  their  neighbours,but  will  plunder  one 
another  when  it  is  in  their  power;  tor  they  afe  strangers  to  every 
social  tie  and  affection  ;  for  their  hearts  are  scarcely  susceptible  of 
one  tender  impression ;  the  father  fears  the  sdn,  the  son  the  father ; 
and  this  lamentable  mistrust  and  want  of  Confidence  diffuses  itself 
throughout  the  whole  community*' 

Hence  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  rooted  in  a  great 
degree  in  a  reciprocal  confidence^  can  never  flourish  much  in 
a  despotic  state. 

The  author  mentions  a  moral  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Moors,  which,  though  it  originates  in  one  of  the  otherwise 
mischievous  tenets  of  their  religion,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sub- 
lime effort  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, which  is  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  Mahom^dan 
creed,  causes  them  to  practise  an  elevated  fortitude  in  a  state 
of  suffering  and  adversity,  which  is  rarely  equalled  even  by 
Christians. — The. Moor  never  despairs;  '  no. calamity  how- 
ever,great  will  make  him  coniplaih  ;  he  is^  icsigu^d  ia  all 
things  to  the  will  of  God* — The  aulhor  relales  the  fqllowing 
,  anecdote  as  an  instance  oPthis  p-uierit  submiirsion  to.tiie 
•  Deity  In  the  moAaggravaled  misforluites;-  •  ,:  -•- 
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*  A  Fas  merchaiiV  says  be,  'with  whom  I  had  considerable' 
transactions,  wMit,  with  all  his  property,  on  a  commerdal  specuht* 
lionfrom  Fas  toTimbuctoo;  ami  after  remaining  at  the  latter  piaco' 
u  suflicieHt  tim^  to  dispose  of,  and  barter  hid  effects  for  gold  dust*  • 
and  gum  of  Soudan,  h«  set  out  on  his  return  tu  Fas;  after  passing; 
th«  desert  he  began  to  cnngratutate  himself  on  his  good  fortuiM  and 
great  success,  when  suddenly  a  party,  of  Arabs  attacked  the  (ca- 
^ta)  caravan,  and  plundered  all  who  belonged  lo  it,  leaving  the  Fas 
merchant  destitute  of  every  thing  but  what  clothes  he  had  on  his  back. 
During  the  interim  between  the  death  of  Sultan  Yezzid  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  present  Sultan  Solyman,  this  man  was  plunder* 
ed  again  on  his  way  to  Mogodor,  whither  he  was  going  to  discharge 
some  debtS)  and  to  dispose  of  gum  and  other  Sou'ianic  produce* 
Four  wives  and  a  numerous  family  of  children  rendered  his  case 
peculiarly  distressing  ;  yet  when  condoling  with  him  a  few  day* 
«^fter  his  misfortunes  had  happened,  he  very  patientlyf  observt»d  (Ash 
men  doua,  Allah  bra  ;  u  la  iHah,  ila  Allah,)  What  remedy  is 
there?  God  willed  it  so,  and  there  is  none  but  God;  -  This  man  af*- 
tert-^rds  collected  together  what  mercfaHndize  he  could  pnic*re  on 
credit,  and  proceeded  to  Timbuctoo,  where  he  realised  much  pro* 
per ty,  and  travtlling  therewith  through  VVangara  and  Houssa  to 
^^yp^t  ^^  «*'tts  pltinde^>*d  a  third  rinie  of  all  he  p^o<$^essed,  near  Cairo, 
and  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress:  this  last  mtsfor  tune  lie  bore 
Vriththe.same  fortitude  as  the  former.  He  is  now,  howeveri  one  ot 
the  principal  merchants  established  at  Timbuciuo.' 

•Tjhe  Moora  are.sald  io  be  for  the  most  pairi, 

f.  more  cleanly  in  their  persons  than  in  their  prments.     They  wash 

their  hands  before  every  nieal,  which,  as    they   use   no    knives   or 

forks,  they  eat  with  iheir  6ngers  :   half  a'^dozen  persons  sit  round   a 

large  bowi  of  Cucasoe,  and  after  the  first    ejaculation,    (Bismillah !) 

*   in  the  name  of  God  !'  each  person  puts  his  hand  to  the  bowl,  and 

taking  up  the  food  puts  ithy  a  dexterousjerk  into  his  mouth,  without 

•  sufiering  his  fingers   to  toucji  the  lips.     However  repugnant   this 

may  be  to  uor  ideas  of  cleanliness,  yet  the  hand  being  always  wash* 

ed»  and  .never  touching  the  mpuih  in  the  act  of  eating,  these  .p^o<k 

.  pie  are  by  no  means  so  dirty  as  Europeans  have  sometimes  hastily 

i  iiBagiued.     They  have  ^o  chairs  or  tallies  in  their  houses,   but  eit 

.  crosii-legg^d  ou  c.arpets£ti\d  cushions  ;  and  at  meuh,  the   dish,  or 

•    bowl  uf  provisions  is  placed  «n  the  floor.    Th?  women  are  not  less 

rleanjy  ^han  the  men  :  for  besides  performing  the    usual    ablution 

before  and  after  meals,  they  wash  their  face,  hands,  arms,  legs    and 

ftet,  two  or  tliree  times  a  day,  which  contributes  greaily  to  heighten 

their  beauty.     The  poorer  classes,  however,  look  deplorable,    and 

,  excite  disgust.      The  faces  of  the  old  women  appear   shrivelfej 

jtrom   the  immoderate   use  of  cosmetics  and  paint  during    their 

■  youth.' 

The  number  oC  wiyet  which  a  Mabpineilao  may  poiffss 
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U  limited  by  the  Koran  to  four  :  but  everjr.  i|idividga|  m^y 
besides  add  to  the  number  as  many  coiicubi^ies  as  he  caa 
support.  But  ipost  Mooselmiu  are  satisfied  with  one  wife  ;. 
and  the  practice  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  much  inoro 
circumscribed  than  the  permission*  The  concubines  of  the 
Moors  arej  for  the  most  part^  black  women,  who  are  pur- 
chased atTimbuctoo  ;  they  reside  in  the  bouse  with  the  wives, 
and  perform  the  mental  offices  of  the  family.  The  children, 
^ben  not  the  offspring  of  the  master,  are  born  slaves,  and 
rtiay  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owqer  ; 
but  they  are  said  to  be  usually  brought  up  under  the  mother*s 
care  and  to  become  members  of  the  family.  Children  in 
West  Barbary  are  said,  but  from  what  supposed,  cause  the 
author  does  not  mention, to  be  frequently  afflicted  with  bald- 
l^ess  and  the  falling  sickness, 

y  which,  however,  gradually  leave  them  as  they  grow  up :  the 
\>omen  are  very  subject  to  the  latter,  which  they  call  m*jmen^  tha^ 
Ip,  possessed  filih  a  spirit/ 

The  Siphylitic  djsease  is  so  general  Jn  Barbary^  that  the 
intbor  supposes  t()ere  is  scarcely  a  Moor  in  the  country^  who. 
,  )i|is.  not  more  or  less  of  the  virus  in  his  blood/  They  hare 
no  effectual  remedy  for  it,  aadtbey  have  no.  knowledge  of 
mercurial  specifics.  The  leprosy  is  said  to  be  very  preva- 
lent, and  persQnSf  infected  with  this  loathsome  melady,  go 
about  asking  alms,  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
lepers  in  Maroccohave  their  residence  fixed  in  a  particuW 
district  without  the  walls. 

'  '  In  passing  through  this  place' says  the  author,^  I  observed  that 
•its inhabitants  were  by  no  means  disfigured  in  personal  appearance, 
excepting,  that  tLey  generally  have  no  eye-brows.^ 

•  Those *who  are  afflicted  with  the  leprosy  are  obliged  to 
vrear  a  badge  of  distinction,  when  they  appear  abroad. 

'  *'The  lepers  are  seen  in  varions  parts  of  Bsrbary  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  a  wooden  bawl  before  them,,  begging,  ami  in  ^his  way 
they  collect  somctimtrs  a  considera tile  sum  for  such  a  country  ?  they 
intermarry  with  each  other,  and  although  the  whole  system  is  said 
to  l)e  contaminated,  yet  they  do  not  discover  any  external  marks  of 
disease  except  the  before-mentioned  paucity  or  total  want  of  eye- 
brows. On  any  change  of  weather,  and  particularly  if  the  sky  be 
overcast,,  and  the  air  damp,,  they  will  be  seen  sitting  routid  a  fire, 
warming  their  bones  ^as  ibey  term  it,  for  they  ache  all  over  till  the 
weather  resumes  its  wonted  salubrity.' 

*  Before  the  Mahtjmedans  bury  their  dead/  they  wash  the 
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liody,  then  lay  ilan  a  wooden  tray,  without  a<oy  co(Rn^  b|^ 
covered  with  a  sSroud'of  cotton  cloth  ;  it  i^  l,ba$  bor<|e  ^ 
the  grave.  Tb'e  dead  are  notstifFered  to  be  buried  in  tow^f 
or  amoijg  the  habitations  06  the  living.  Christians  would 
in  this  respect  do  well  to  copy  their  example.  This  great 
metrppolis  i&,  from  the  contrary  practice,  a  pe^Kfiect  charneJr 
house,  and  the  atmosphere  in  many  places  is  infected  witk^ 
the  noxious  efRuvia  of  the  putrescent  dead* 

In  c.ix.  Mr.  Jackson  make»  some  observations  on  the 
Mahomedaa  religion,  in  which  he  exhibits  £^  more  ffiVQuri* 
^able  sketch  than  most  other  writers  of  the  moiial  Sj^^tem  d 
!khe  prophet.  ^ 

*  Were  tbere  as  roany  absurdities,* says  he,*  in  tKis  religion  as  %om^ 
persons  have  attributed  to  it,  it  is  p|-obable  that  it  would  not  have 
extended  itself  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  for  vre 
£nd  it  embraced  with  little  exception  from  the  sliores  of  West 
Barbary,  to  the  most  eastern  part  6f  Chinese  Tartary,  an  extent  of 
upwards  of  8000  miles ;  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  natfonsof  Pagans  ;  neither 
is  there  any  language  spoken  and  understuod  by  so  great  a  pr«\- 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  world  as  that  m  which  it  is  pro- 
mulgated.' 

But  where  the  people  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  freedom 
of  discussion  is  not  allowed,  no  proof  of  the  excellence  oS 
any  doctrine  can  be  founded  on  its  prevalence,  or  on  the 
extent  of  territory  which  it  occupies.  In  c.  x.  we  have  some 
remarks  00  the  languages  of  Africa,  with  some  spectiiiens 
of  the  Mandinga,  &c.  In  c.  xi.we  find  some  useful  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Marocco,  with  which  the  author  ap- 
pears to  be  well  acquainted.  He  states  that '  nearly  the 
zvhole  of  the  exports  consists  nf  mannfactured  guQ4h  and  that 
the  returns  for  these  are  entirely  raw  materials^  many  of 
which  are  essentially  necessary' iii  our  nMinilifactures.'  He 
asserts  that  besides  th^se  advantages  a  friendly  intereoame 
with  the  empire  of  Marocco  would  enable  this  country  to 
victual  not  only  Gibraltar,  but  also  all  our  different  fleets 
which  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  In  our  present  ^tate  of  exclusion  from  the  Eu« 
ropean  continent  this  alone  would  be  no  inconsrderabte  ad- 
vantage. 1  ^    - 

The  ignorance  of  our  diplomatic  corps  in  the  language 
oftheBarbary  powers  seems  greatljr  to  have  impeded  the 
establishment  of  any  commercial  intercourse.  The  author 
*  mentions  a  singular  fact  which  evinces  the  necessity  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Afridia, 
A  very  polite  and  frfendly  Ifetter  w^s  writteatoth    'kiiig^o 
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Great  Britain  by  the  emperor  of  Maroeco  ;  but  as  no  onii 
could  be  found  capable  of  rendering  it  into*  English,  it  re^ 
mained  unnoticed  in  the  Secretary  of  State'*  office.  This 
inarkof  disrespecMs  said  to  have  given  great  ofTunce  to  the 
sovereign  of  West  Barbary.  This  letter  vraa  afterwards^ 
transmitted  for  the  sake  of  a  translation  to  the  author  of  this 
vork. 

Inc.  xii.  the  author  has  furnished  an  interesting  acconnt 
respecting  the  state  of  European  captives  in  Africii. 
When  an  European  vessel  happens  unfortunately  to  be 
wrecked  upon  the  coast,  the  crew -are  made  slaves  by  the 
Ariibs^  by  whom  they  arc  stripped  and  marched  up  the 
country,  naked  from  head  to.  foot  with  the  exception 
of  a  ctoth  or  rag  about  tbeir  loins. 

,  *  The  feet  of  Europeans,  from  their  not  being  accustomed,  Hke 
.the  Arabs,  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  soon  brgin  to  sweH  with  the 
beat  of  the  burning  sands  over  which  they  pass,  the.  Arab  consf'.*cr- 
ing  only  bisr  booty,  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  enquire  into 

.the  cause  ^f  this,  but  abstemious  and  unexhausted  himself,  he  con* 

^*ceives  bi3  unfortunate  captives  will,by  dint  cf  fatigue  and  travelling, 
Ibecome  so  too.     In  th^sie  marches  the  Europeans  suffer  the  pains  of 

^  fatigue  and. hunger  in  a  most  dreadful  degree;  for  the  Arab  wtH 
go  fifteen  mites  a  day  without  tasting  food,  and  at    night  will   cofi« 

"  Tent  fttmself  with  a  little  barley  mixed  with  told  wtit^r,  miserable 
farefor  an'Eiiglish  seaman  who  (to  use  the  term  that  is  applied  to 

^  tl^e  richest  man  among  the  Arabs)  eats  meat  every  day/ 

"  'As  these  christian  captives  are  reckoned  very  inferiftr 
_  from  their  habits  of  life  to  the  black  slavesi  who  are  pro>- 
■  cured  from  Timbucioo,  they  do  not  find  a  ready    sale,    but 

are  usually  dnven  from  one  market  to  another  itil.  tbey  are 

bartered  to  some  Jew  traders  of  Wedinoon. 

*  If  the  Jiiw  have  a  correspondent  at. Mogodor.  he  writes  lo  bim    , 
'  that  a' ship  had  been  wrecked,  mentioning  the  flag. or  nation  ^ 
beToTvged  to,  «nd  requests  him  to  inform  the  agent  or  consul  of  the 
nation  of  which  the  captain  is  a  subject. ' 

But  these  unfortunate  persons  are  3till  Itable  to  b^  kep,t  in 
aervitude  for  a  considerable  time,from  the  want  ot  a  i^ufficient 
fund  at  Mogodor  for  their  redemption.  Mr.  Jackson  v^ry 
humanely  proposes  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund. 

in  c.  xiii.  the  author  describes  tbe  routes  of  the  caravans 
lo  and  from  Timbuctoo,  the  great  emporium  of  cemral 
Africa.  This  commercial  intercourse  is  conducted  by  means 
of  akkabaahSf  or  afccumulated  caravana,  which  consist  of  se- 
veral buodredcam^a.whicbr  the  Arabs. let  to  the  trs^lers 
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for,  ibf  Iranspori  of  iheir  mcfehAadize.    Buribg  il|.tir  rotttf 
Uiese  carAvatia» 

';«re  ofte4»fxpoMd  to  the  attacks  of  the  roving  Arabs  of  Sah^rtC, 
who  generaUy  eoniiDtt  their  depredations  as  they  approach  the  coi^ 
fines  of  the  desert.  In  this  tiresome  journey  the  akkabaahs  do  not 
proceed  in  a  direct  line  across  the  trackless  desert  to  the  p^ace  df 
|heir  destination,  but  turn  occasionally  eastward  or  westward  arc- 
carding  to  the  situation  of  certain  fertile,  tnrh^bked,  and  cukfvated 
spots  rnterspersed  in  varioQs  parts  of  Sdhara,  Hke  islands  in  the  oceM^ 
called  Oas  or  Oases ;  these  aerve  as  watering-placei  to  the  meii^  is 
well  as  to  feed,  refresh,  aad  replenish  the  hardy  and  patient  caroelf : 
at  each  of  these  Oases,  the  akkabaah  sojourns. about  seven  .days«  and 
then  proceeds  on  its  journey,  until  it  reaches  another  spot  of  the 
same  description,  in  the  intermediate  journias,  the  hot  winds,  de^* 
nominatedShume,  are  often  so  violent,  as  considerably^  if  noi  en- 
tirely io  exhale  the  water  csMried  in  skins  by  the  caineh  for  the ,  ase 
of  the  passengers  and  drivers ;  on  tbese  occasions  the  Arabs  aajjlr 
people  of  Soudan  affirm  that  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  given  for 
a;  draft  of  water,  and  that  tenor  twenty  are  commonly  given  when  d 
'Particular  exhalation  has  occurred*  In  1^05,  a  ca^avan,  procfi^d'^ 
^from  Timbuctoo  to  Tafileit,  was  disappointed  in  not  findjug 
water  at  one  of  the  usual  watering  places,  when,  horrible  to  relat^i 
the  whole  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  number, 
besides  eighteen  hundred  camels  |>erished  of  thirst !  Accidents  of  this 
sort  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  human  and  other  bonca  which 
are  found  mingled  together  invarioutpartsof  the  desert** 

The  author  adds  gome  interesting  particulars  respecitng 
the  city  of  Timbuctoo,  its  products,  cmn^erce^  gov|£;rai|iwi^ 
^nd  the  uiaDuers  of  the  people. 

The  articles  which  are  brought  by  the  akkabaahs  from 
.Tinnhtictoo,  in  return  for  the  products  and  manuf^ptures,  .^f 
Europe,  consist  principally  of  gold  du^^  gold  rings,  bars  jQjT 
jgoldy  elephants' teeth,  gmns  of  Soudan,  grains  of  paradiae^ 
odoriferous  gams,  besides  a  giieat  number  of  ^laves^  Tl>e  gold 
irtngs  and  other  trinkets  which  are^  Baanufact|ired  at  J^nmt 
are  said  to  be  of  pure  gold,  aad  exquisitf,  workmanship^ 
Some  of  them  are  madcMlow  for  the  i^afpofe  of  co^u^mr 
ing  an  amulet  or  charm,  which  consists  of  passages  from 
the  Koran  written  in  s^oie  particular  lorni*  Theae  amjuieis 
are  supposed  to  be  endued  «i^ith>  various  'alexipbarmic  pro- 
perties, arid  particular!  jrtn  eoiintries  where  it  is  thoughtjiih^ 
.*  no  disorder  can  attack.either  fxian  or  beast  wi|thou(  ,|he 
aid  ^f.some  (jin)  spirit^  or  departed  «4>tti(^  otr  {drublmtUru^) 
'anevU  ^ye.*  -  .    ,     . 

/  .*.Theciiy  ofTlaibtireopis  situated  ^  a;  ipl^in  surrounM  % 
sandy  emi  en  ;es,  aboal  twelve  raises  nonb  ofclta,  Nik  El  Afif<^9 
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oriKHecftbeBiselUy  and  thrati<«rbtltftt)  ^ynjoamey  frMi"t!Mi' 
confines  of  Sahara  }  the  city  is  about  ten  miles  i|i  clrtavtknnce' 
but  without  walls.  The  town  of  Kabra,  situated  on  the  banks  of  . 
t)M  river,  is  its  commercial  |>ort.  liy  means  of  a  water  carriage  east 
afhd  wfMtof  Kabra,  great  facility  is  given  to  the  tiiide  of  Ttm^ctoir, 
fioiii  irhence  the  various  fkrticles  of  European  ^s  well  as  Harbary 
l|Uii^u£acCurei,  brought  by  the  Akkabaah9«  from  tbe.north  of  Afficm, 
»ra  dfstributeti  tp  the  different  empires  and  states  of  Soudan  wi 
the  south*  Thisigneal  mart  is  reiortet)  to  by  all  nHtious,  whither 
ticy  bring  the  various  products  of  their  respective  countries,  l^ 
>artflr  fpr  the  European  and  Barbary  mfihufiictures/ 

The  king  of  Timbuctoo^  is  the  sovereign  af  Batnbarra. 

*-Thc  name  ef  this  potentate,  in  1800,  was  Woolo,  he  is  a  black  anij 
a  native  of  the  country  which  he  governs  ;  his  usual  place  of  re»i» 
dwice  IS  Jinnie,  though  he  has  three  pulaceis  in  Tiinhdctoo,  ^hid^ 
iHrich  are^aid  tocontain  an  immense  quantity  of  gofd.^ 

.  *  Hie  variouf  costumes  exhibited  in  the  tnarket-place^  and  sffe^ts^ 
tiidiCAte  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  \vit4| 
Ihtf'drJIerient  ndiidm  of  central  Africa.' 

♦  'The  VeJigibn's  toli^ratidn  which  is$B?d  lo  prtirail  in  thir  n* 
fftdl^  part  of  the 'World,  Is  not  certainly  of  Eurt!rpfedn  oHgtn;; 
»tfcoi/gfir  itJs^voTlliy  of  Euro):)ean  imiiatioii. 

*  Every  one  is  allowed  to  worship  the  great  author  of  his  being 
IMbliorit'fcjtraint,  afid  adcording  to  the  religion  ol  hh  faih^v,'  6r^th<5 
H^ay  Vht^rein  hefcay  haVe  been  inclined.*'       **  '     ^ 

"  'fhegoverhm^nt'of  the  city  is  entrusted  to  a  divan  of 
l«arelve  Aleftima,  oftnteii  learned  in  the  Koran,and  an  umpire, 
M*d  ane  irppo?nled-:bjrthe  soveiteign  for  three  years^  aftet 
<<frhich  they  ^e^apse.i^lo  the  bocly  of  the  citizens*  The  ciril 
j^fUprudence  is  diredle4  by  a  cadt,  whv  is  attelKled  by 
f  wtelvc  tklbs  of  the  law,  or  attovnies/  to  each  of  whom  a  sei 
jferalejudtoal  deparltiientisassicned;  '  Tlite  cliriiatfedf  Tim- 
tiuetoo  W  saM  loke  hlg*^Jy  salubrious  and  itwigoratm^ 
ffhere  is  a  stale  library  in  the  city,  Mchich  i*  coroposod  iht 
)fae  tno^t  part  of  ttmims^iptB  iiillM3»Arablc/  amongst  wbick 
-ffceauthorthinktttTiVobaMe^tfcit  there  are  n>any  transl^r 
y%ida9  of  Greefc/tfnd  iMin  a«<?hws,' which  are  «|  present  oUr 
JciioWn  to  Europe"lani.*  IPtonfy  translations  of  the  tost  >booI^ 
y^fAJyj  co^Uik^4bwwi  mei^g^kem^^e  should  decui  thciae- 
quisition  of  such  a  treasure  superior  to  alj  the  goW*  dwat-^ 
Timbgclpp.  Whatacliolor  is  theie,  w1m>  will  have  courage 
151b  cross  the  itae^l  iti  tjfder  t^  ftiteinpt  the  discovery  i>f  s49^ 
'ffn*idWeeihed  portWrt'of  imcient  literatw^ 
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* '  The  sdtl  about  Timbu Ao6  is  getterally  fertile)  and  near  t%«  ttnft 
]Mttdtietk  rie«9«)UWt,  Indian  com,  and  other  grain  ;  wheat  atid  bar* 
ley  grow  in  tiie  ][daiii$/ 

•GofFec  grows-  vtW  here  at  well  as  indigo.  Th«  perionii, 
irfao  Bre  ecnplojed  in  working  the  miaes  of  gold,  which  lib 
fOtilhoF  the  bed  of  the  ritet^  and  belong  to  the  Saltan  W6ofo» 
are  Bambareen  negroes,  whose  iaboar  is  remunerated  by  all 
the  pieces  of  gold  wliich  are  under  the  weight  of  twelve  ttri'» 
eahis  or  about   two  ounces. 

'  It  h  asserted  that  tbe  mines  are  so  pure  that  lumpt  of  virgia 
gold  are  constantly  found  of  several  ounces  in  weight ;  and,  htftce 
Dwinglo.the  abumiance  of  this  prepioas  metal,  soma  articles  of 
sipali  value  in  Europe  are  often  sold,  at  Timbuctoo  for  their  weight 
in  gold.' 

l*be  author  says  that  some  commnQlcation  by  water  eKiats 
I)e^weeQ  Timbuctoo  and  Cairo,  but  that 

*  •■'•»♦ 

'  it  does  not  facilitate  the  purposes  of  trade,  from  the.expeti^iif  ]aii4 
carnage  by  means  of  camels  being  more  moderate  tban  that  by  water; 
bjfsides  the  advantages  to  a  traTcUer  of  a  continued  succesaioa  of  rich 
and  fertile  countries,  make  the  journey  rather  an  excursion  of  plea« 
sure,  when  compared  to  the  toils  of  the  desert,  where  beat  and  thir^ 
are  so  much  dreaded  by  the  weary  traveller/ 

]''  The  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  NiTe  of  Timbuctoo  *are  stipr 
poaed  by  thie  traders  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to  be 

i  one  and  the  sapit  rivef,  of  rather  that  the  latter  is  the  western 
^ranth  of  ^be  foriber/  .  . 

The  Africans  are  9aid  to  be  astonished  s^t  the  incredulity 
of  Europeans^  who  dilute  the  connection  between  these  two 
fivers,  which  they  assert  to  have  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  ages.  In  1780,  a  party  of  seventeen  Jin- 
nie  negroes  are  said  to  have  proceeded  in  a  canoe  as  far 
9S  Cairo,  which,  after  bartering  their  good^  8everal*times  by 
the  way,  and  making  longer  stays  at  4uany  towii^  on  ihefr 
passage  they  reached  in  fourteen  months.  These  negroes 
travelled  in  the  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Marocco  and  re- 
turned to  J  iniiie  after  an  absence  of  Ithrree  year$  and  't\\'b 
inonths. 

.  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Jacfcao^  thiereis  ratich  novel  s^od  in* 
teresHng  m^ter  respecting  a  country  of  which  but  little 
I*  kiroi^n.  The  anthor  bas  not  made  up  a  book  of  scraps 
\$iim  froin  qtherwrlt^rf ;  nof  ha^  he  indulged  in  faistoricaJ 
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.reeoUfctions^  nor  in  superfluoos  digressioot  io.  order  iaswtli 
J)U  volume  to  a.  more  stately  bulk.     Hq  has  described  tbe 
present  state  of  West  Barbarj,  with  tbatipircumsiaaiial-  ac^ 
curacy  which  a  long  residence  in  the  country,  an   extensive 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  much  personal  observation 
enabled  Mm  to  obtain.     Had  the  author  been  prrnie  to  devi* 
ate  from  the  subject  immediately  before  him,  tie  might  -rea^ 
«lilybavefound  ample  opportunity  of  indulging  his  favourite 
.wish.     He  might,for  instance,  without  any  very  great  vio- 
lence, have  incorporated  in  his  work  a  large  portion  of  the  Jo« 
'gurtbioe  War  of  Sallust;  or  Strabo    might    conveniently 
have  beea  employed  to  furnish  some  details   respecting   the 
•ancient  «tate  of  the  country.     But  the  author  does  not  ap* 
"pear  to   have  been    of  a     hook^making  disposition;    and 
his    ptri^jrofiance     accordingly   contains     more  'inVorffla« 
-lion  and  amusement  than  we  usually  find  in  most  books  of 
-  voyages  or  travels  of  the  same  size.    The  author  adheres  ri- 
.gidly  tohis  subject,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  do  it  justice  by  his 
.perspjctious  and  unaffected  manner  of  treating  it.     For  tbe 
.  gratification  of  our  readers  we  have  selected  many  of  hts  no- 
vel and  interesting  details  ;  and,  on  this,  as  we  ollen  do  on 
other  occasions,  and  as  we  could  wish  to  do  on  all,  we  have 
furnished  them  with  sufficient  materials  to   form   their  owd 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  work. 

' / 

Aet.  yill.^MemoirsofWmam  Paley,  D,  D.     %  O.  fV. 
'MeadUy.     To  which  is  added  an  JppendJXjBvo.  jpp.  S84, 
Cradocic  a«rf  Joy.  ' 

MR.  Meadley,  after  lamenting  that  no  biographical  ae^ 
cmint  of  Dr.  PaJey  has  yet  appeared  beyond  a  brief  notice 
'  in  the  General  Biography,  arid  that  none  of  his  earlier  friends 
have  undertaken  the  task,  who  were  so  well  qualified  to  de- 
tail the  events  of  his  life  and  to  appreciate  his  character^  tejfs 
lis*  that  be  knew  him  only  in  his  later  years,'* 

*  But  a  persuasion,  that  the  whole  of  any  eminent  character  can 
never  be  duly  Hjipreciated,  except  from  the  vitivs  of  different  ob- 
servers,en  tfae  ont  batid,  and,  on  the  other,  an.  anxious  ynhh  to 
btar  t:ebiihu>iiy  to  the  merits  of  a  much  respected  pastor,  blid  to 
|)erpctuate  his  n)<&mory  amongst  his  labt  pansbionersuioire«^(jectttHy9 
iiave  produced  the  piesent  publication. 

•«  No  pains  have  been,  spared  to  procure  accurate  i ate) It^nce 
from  ibe  mobt  repectable  quarters,  though  several  en^uiri^s  ^bave 
bfeii  made  without  success.  To  those  geutle^en  vtho  bave<^aMftf4 
him  with  information  of  dates  or  faeis,  tKe  *vri[er  .a<jtn{iwle%^| 
l^imselfhighi^'obhgedf  and  trusts  that,  what  is  recorded  ia  ihQ  >toi- 
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)c)irtn^  ^^^  ^ni  be  found  substantiaUy  correct.  For  many  par« 
titulars,  he  is  exclusively  responsible  himself,  having  cultivated  Dr. 
Paley's  acquaintance,  from  the  period  of  his  coming  to  Uishop  Wear* 
mouth,  wiih  no  common  interest  and  attention/  .  . 

William  P«1ey,  whose  writings  have  contributed,  in  no 
amall degree,  to  (ix  the  beliei'  of  the  wavering,  and  to  repel 
the  cavils  of  the  scoffer,  was  born  at  Peterborough,  where 
his  father  was  a  minor  canon  of  the  cathedral,  in  J  uiy  1749* 
In  1743  the  father  was  appointed  head-master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school atGigg1eswick,in  CraVen,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  family  had  long  resided  on  a  small  pa* 
trimonial  estate.  The  mother  of  our  author  is  said  to  have 
been  '  a  woman  of  strong  and  active  mind/  He  was  edo* 
cated  under  his  father's  eye ;  and  is  said  to  bave'exhibited  di-  . 
lig.ence  equal  to  his  ability.  He  was  curious  in  making  en« 
.quiries  about  mechanism,  whenever  an  opportunity  occur** 
red,  VVe  are  informed  that  he  combined  mental  activity 
-with  corporeal  sluggishness.  Angling,  was  bis  favoufiu 
amusement  in  youth  ;  nor  was  it  le^s  his  predileciiDD  in  agr^ 
He  is  said  to  have  coociltated  the  kind  regards  of  bis  school* 
fellows  by  his  cheerfulness  and  drollery. 

*  He  frequently  amused  the  young  circle  by  the  successful  mi* 
fnick^ingof  u  mountebank  quack  doctor  in  vendinghis  powders/  , 

In  November  175d,  Mr.  Paley  was  admirted  a'  sizar  of 
Christ's  college  Caoibridge,  He  performed  his  journey  to 
the  university  on  horset>ack  in  company  with  his  father  ;  and 
he  wa^  often  wont  to  describe  the  dUa&ters  that  befel  him 
on  the  way- 

f  I  was  never  a  good  horseman,  and  when  I  followed  my  father 
pn  a  poney  of  my  own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Carobri/ige,  I  fell  off 
scyei)  limes  :— 1  was  lighter  then  than  I  am  ru)w,  and  my  falls  .were 
iipt  likely  to  be  serious  :t: My. father,  on  hearing  a  ihunip,  would 
turn  his  head  half  aside  and  say,  *  take  care  of  iby  moufy^  lad/ ' 

Mr«  Paley  appears  to  have  taken  with  him  lo  tbe  ani« 
Tensity  a  larger  stock  of  maUiematical  learning;  than  most 
yoting  men  are  found  to  carry,  away  after  a  residence  of  se- 
veral years.  He  evinced  no  ordinary  diligence  in  those  stu- 
dies  which  were  required.  The.happy  facility  which  hepqs- 
jessed  of  concentrating  his  faculties  on  the  subject  to  which 
|hey  happened  to  be  applied,  rendered  him  capable  of  mental 
exertion  in  circumstances  and  amid  scenes  whjC'i  would  have 
dissipated  tlie  attention  of  other  men.  in  a  room  Klled  witU 
idle,  frivolous,  and  noisy  loungers  he  could  read  a  book  with* 
out  regarding  tht  interruption.    But  we  are  told  that  Mr.. 
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• 
Pafey  was  also  distinguished  by  a  propensity  to  He  in  bed  till 
a  Tery  late  hour  in  the  mornings  and  to  spend  much  time  ia 
company  after  dinner.  And  hence  Mr.  Mea^ley  infers,  as 
fve  think  with  much  sagacity  and  justness,  that  '  he  was 
viore  indebted  to  observation  and  reflection  than  to  books 
for  the  general  improvement  of  his  mind/ 

Thenjind  of  Paley  never  appeared  to  ns  to  have  beea 
much  enriched  by  extraneous  5>tore.  His  reading  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  various  nor  exlensive,  but,  what  he 
j-ead  he  assimilated  by  intellectual  digestion  and  preserved  by 
the  aid  of  a  retentive  memory.  His  mind  was  one  of  those 
that  know  how  to  arrive  at  the  pulp  of  truth  by  the  shortest 
process  of  intellectual  exertioo, 

*  On  bis  first  arrival  from  the  country,  the  uncouthnpss  of  his 
dress  (ipd  manners  caused  not  a  little  mirth  amongst  his  fellow  coU 
iegians;  but  as  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  his  real  worth  werfc 
^on  discovered,  these  singularities  did  not  long  deprive  him  of  theit 
•it««lii  und  admiration.  Besides,  he  was  a  most  excellent  compa-- 
nioB,  and  had  the  happiest  knack,  of  turning  the  laugh  tgainst  him- 
^iif  by  relatiog  some  absurd  and  ridiculous  blunder  which  be  hatl 
committed  ;  and  his  abseace  of  miad  and  tnattentioa  to  the  com* 
mon  occurrences  of  life  supplied  him  with  many  such  stories.  In 
liis  merry  humours  he  could  alu-ays  find  something  to  laugh  at  in 
bimsetf;  and^  indeed,  he  was  oftifa  heard  to  say  that  ^  a  man  wht) 
u  not  sometiiae?  a  foo]|  is  always  one.' 

*  *  Mr.  Paley  being  generally  careless  about  Jiis  dress,and  sonietimes 
tven  remarkably  inattentive  to  it,  attracted  more  thah  common  no* 
tice,  when  he  appeared  in  the  public  schools,  to  ket*p  his  first  aet^ 
with  his  hair  full  dressed,  and  in  a  deep  ruffled  shirt,  and  new  silk 
stockings;  which  aided  by  his  gestures,  his  action,  and  his  wlole 
tnaimer,  when  earnestly  engaged  iti  the  debate,  excited  tio  small 
fnirth  in  the  spectators*  This  was  his  first  «)ypearar.ce  before  the 
vni-versity  ^fis  a  disputant,  and  be  acquitted  himself  with  such  un- 
wonted ability,  that  the  schools  were  afterwards  invariably  crowded, 
wheaeves  he  was  expecte«l  to  dilute.' 

•  Wtieti  Mr.  Paley  kept  his  act  he  proposed  to  dispute 
against*  capital punishmenis/ and  *  the  eternity  of  hctt  lot^ 
"mtnts/  But  Dr.  Thomas,  the  master  of  his  college,  thottght 
this  such  a  perilous  field  of,  argument,  that  he  -objected  to 
both  the  questions,and  insisted  on  his  relinquishing  tl>e  last^ 
Mr.  Paley  was  unwilling  to  offend  his  supeijors,  And  "there- 
fore  wished  to  change  the  last  question  ;  and,  at  the  i50g- 
^stion  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  moderator,  he  undertook  to 
dffend  the  eternity  of  bell  torments !  We  should  have  been 
more  pleased  with  tte  anecdote,  if  Mr.  Paley  had  changed 
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^e  question,  instead  of  labouring  to  eitabli^bs^  dQctriqe 
which  be  really  wished  to  subvert ! 

In  January  1763,  betook  bis  degree  of  bachelor  of  artj^ 
and  was  senior  wrangler  of  the  year.  After  taking  his  ba- 
chelor's, degree  he  became  second  usher  in  au  academy  nf 
Greenwich.  His  province  was  to  teach  the  Latitx  language. 
In  his  leisure  hours  he  frequently  rambled  about  the  metro- 
polis, which  affords  numerous  opportunities  for  the  ioaproves- 
ment  of  a  discriminaling  and  contemplative  mind.  He  w$^ 
hardly  less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement  than  of  know- 
ledge. This  alternation  of  different  propensities  seems>  t6 
be  the  frequent  characteristic  of  a  superior  mind.  The'  inteU 
lectual  powers  cannot  be  always  kept  upon  ibe  stretch; 
and  the  more  they  are  stretched  al^  one  interval  the  more 
they  will  unbend  at  another.  Great  intensity  of'exertioa 
requires  proportionate  relaxation.  It  is  both  morally  auji 
physically  good.  It  might  seem  a  little  inconsistent,  apii'^^ 
a  contracted  mind  not  a  little  absurd,  to  see  a  philqsapJb^ef 
sprawled  upon  the  floor  and  playing  with  a  child  ;  but  it  \% 
what  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  seeing,  and  it  is  w^^t 
w.e  should  delight  to  see.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  desowd 
frbm  the  contemplation  of  the  stars  to  the  prattle  of  the  fWit 
sery ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  after  profoundly  investVgating  the-  nk^ 
tributes  of  the  Deity,  could  jump  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  his  roam  with  all  the  frolic  temerity  of  youth.  The 
hypocritical  formalist  may  be  uniformly  grave  without  belngj 
wise;  but  the  artless  sage  is  constantly  gay  without  eve| 
being  dull. 

Paley  was  fond  of  attending  the  theatre  ;  and.  he  always 
took  his  station  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  orchestra  in  the 
pit.  His  thouglitful  mind  was,  at  the  same  time,  nurtured 
and  enlarged  by  attending  the  different  courts  of  judicial 
procedure  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  said  thus  to  have  ob« 
tained  a  clear  and  accurate  insight  into  the  crimiual  law  \ 
and  he  doubcless  increased  his  acquaintance  with  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  human  heart.  At  this  time  Mr.  Paley's  situai 
iiou  at  Greenwich  appears  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  him ;  and  he  has  be^n  often  heard  to  sav  that '  the  ranfi 
of  first  assistant  in  the  academy  was  then  the  highest  Qbje^f 
of  his  ambition/  ' .      ' 

In  1765,  Mr.  Paley  became  a  candidate  for  one  oL'th^ 
prizes  which  are  given  by  the  representatives  of  the'  v*"*- 
versity  for  two  of  the  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose.  Th^ 
subject  was '  a  comparison  between  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
phiio8opby>  with  respect  to'  the  influence  of  each  on  th^ 
morals  of  a  people.'  Mr.  Paley,  who  wisely  thought  thaj{ 
this  constitution  of  things  was  designed  for  a  state  of  rationa} 
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that  he  ajjproTed  the  object,  and  desifed^tlje  accomplUll* 
ment.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the 
words  which  have  soiueliqiea  been  quoled  to  hi»  prejudice, 
aod  which  at  firj^t  view  do  leave  an  impression  on  tlie  inincl 
not  favourable  to  his  character.  '  /  cannot  afford  tQ  have  a 
conscience.*  These  expressions,  hke  man/ others,  >4hich 
are  tpoken  in  a  moment  of  vivacity  or  inadvertence,,  oujght 
hot,  we  ihink,  to  be  rigidly  nor  literally  interpreted,  aa  im* 
plying  that  his  sense  of  duty  should  not  be  suffered  ho  ob- 
struct his  prospect  of  emoluraent. 

A  pamphlet  was  published  in  1774,  entitled,  '  Comidtra^ 
iionson  the  Propriettf  of  requiring  a  Subscription  to  Articles 
of  Faith  *  This  work  was  written  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  did  not  abandon,  on  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  the 
principles  of  an  enlightened  tolerance,  wIVich  he  hadespous* 
^d  in.nis  earlier  years.  ^  An  Answer  to  the  Considerations^* 
was  published  by  Dr,  Thomas  Randolph  of  Oxford,  whiqli 
iqapcUed  Mr.  Paley  to  write  a^  Defence  of  the  Coosidera- 
tions/in  which  heljas  coippletely  overpowered  his  adversary 
liy  the  fuperiof  cogency  of  his  arguments.  We  made  some 
quotatiofo». from  this  work  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Wyviirs 
excellent^amphlet  on  Intolerance.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
the  number  for  March,  p.  S04. 

In  1776,  Mr.  Paley  married  Miss  Jane  Hewitt,  a  young 
lady  of  Carl  isle,  M'hen  he  quitted  the  university.  .  He  now 
fixed  his  residence  at  Mosgrove  in  Westmoreland,  a  rectory 
then  worth  about  SOl.  per  ann.,  which  had  been  recently 
given  him  by  the  biihop  of  Carlisle. 

*The  situation  of  tbis  plensanl  village,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
Eden,  allowed  him  to  indulge  bimstjlf  frequently  in  ani;ling,  the  fu- 
*voaritc  aiiiusement  ofhis  youth.  So  pattia!  indeed  was  heto  a  sport, 
which,  notwithstanding  tlie  opinion  of  hone:t  Walton,  can  scarcely 
^•reconciled  to  either  reason  or  humanity,  that  be  at  one  lime, 
kept  ajournal  of  his  exploits,  and  had  afterwards  his  portrait  taken 
with  his  rod  and  line.  Alluding  to  his  success  in  trouling  for  pike, 
lie  used  to  say,  that  the  lisb^  when  not  hungiy,  would  sometimes 
•ibblevithout  swaliovini;  (he  bait,  in  which  c«l^  lie  fo'vnvl.  rtne- 
f^^ry  tp  fUnul^te  its  fpKietite  by  .j^aoieuvriag ;  '  for,'  added  he, 
^  the  pil^e  reasons  ^hus,.  though  I  ao^  not  hungry  now,  I  may  h» 
|^Hn<)riow9  9Ji\d  therefore  must  not  lo^e  so  tempuog  a  pri2;e^' 

Here  be  waa  induced  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  a  imall 
farm,  as  a  source  of  employ  ment  and  emolument,  but  the 
deficiency  of  bis  returns  sooo  proved  that  he  was  hut  ill  qua* 
jified  for  sQch  ^n  undertaking.  In  J77^>,  Mr.  Paley  was 
l^dMcl^d  tQ  the  vicarage  of  DalsLon  10  Cumberland  io  tl^ 
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.Dj^ighbourboocl  of  Rose  Castle  worth  about '  ninety  potlttds'tt 
jear.  Id  1777,  ,be  resigned  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  for  tb€ 
mofe  valuable  vicarage  of  Appleby,  between  wbieh  place 
.and  DaUion  \\^  now  divided  his  residence.  In  1760^  h^ 
was  appointed  to  t,he  fourth  prebendaUtall  hi  the  cathedral  , 
of  Cariislej  worth  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and, 
on  the  promotion  of  his  friend,  Mr;  Law,  to  the  bishoprife 
of  Clonfertin  Ireland,  he  was  made  archdeacon  6f  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Paley  accompanied  the  new  bishop  to  Dublin  where 
he  preached  a  sermon  at  his  consecration  ;  and  afteri 
wards  travelltd  with  him  to  his  -  episcopal  residence  on 
the  great  river  Shannon^  in  Galway,  one  of  the  least  civiliz- 
ed parts  of  Ireland^  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  deplorable  WTetchedoess  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

Mr.  Paley  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
.his  great  work^ '  Principles  of.Moral  and  PoIiVical  Phifoso- 
]|)liy.'  When  the  iiiabBscript  was  ready  for  the  press  he  of- 
fered it  to  Mr.  Faulder  for  three  hundred  pounds, •who  re- 
/used  to  give  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. — A  book'sel- 
.ler  in  Pater Doster-row>  acptden tally  hearing  of  the  intended 
publication^  made  an  offer  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  co^ 
py-right  of  the  wQirk.  This  circamstance  was  communicat- 
ed to  Mr.  Faulder  by  die  bishop  of  Clonfert ;  who,  ^  though 
in  no  small  degree  surprized  and  astonished  at  the  advance^ 
agreed  to  give  the  sum  required  before  the  bishop  left  the 
house.*  The  bookseller  does  not  appear  to'  have  been  an^^ 
loser  by  his  bargain  ;  ft^r  the.  work  passed  through  fifteen  , 
editions  in  the  life  of  the  author.  The  merFts  of  this'  per* 
formance  are  now  so  generally  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  vain  for  us  4o  eodeavoor  to 'exalt  them  by  praise  or  to 
lower  them  by  blame.  ;  . 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Burn,  in  1785,  Mr.  Paley  became 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  His  friend  arid  patron 
bishop  Law  died, in  17W,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
Mr.  Pja\ey  wrote  a  short  memoir  ofhis  life,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland^  and  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilanaica.  In  J 7iK>>  he  published  his  iiTdr^e 
Pat/Zin^^  in  which  he  has; perhaps,  displayed  more  origiha- 
lity.of  thought^  more  sagacity  of  remrarkj  and  more  dehcacy/ 
of  discj'iminatioD  than  in  any  of  his  other  works.  *' 

In  i791r  Mr.  Paley  lost  his  wife,  whe  died  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness, leaving  foursonsand  four  daughters.— ;;*About this  time 
he  t,ook  a  rather  active  part  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  ;  and  much  to  his  honour,  he  suggested  '  a  plan 
for  promoting  the  civilization  of  Africa,  (^s  the  only  s^^eciesblf 
i-eitilution  which  we  coUld  tnake  for  the  ravage,  th^  cruelty) 
Cut.  Riv.  VoL  17,  Jvgust,  1809  E  e  " 
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und  oppmitott  which  we  had  to  long  practiseit  on  that  con* 
tioent.  He  proposed  to  export  from  the  United  Stales,  8e-> 
voral  Utile  colontea  of  free  negroes^  to  settle  them  in  <lifF<ir- 
eat  partaof  Africa,  that  they  might  serve  as  patterns  of  more 
civilised  life  to  the.  natives  in  therr  severat  vicioities* 

Id  May  MW^  the  vicarage  of  Addingham,  near  Great 
Salkeld,  was  added  to  his  stock  of  preferment  by  the  dean 
and  chapler  of  Carlisle.      In  the  same  year  he  pobitshed 
^  *Rtaiom/arCoHtemtment,*  addressed  to  the  labouring  classes, 
pp.  ^9.     From   the  time  and  the  cifcamstances  ii^  which 
this  was  written,  it  was  thought,  even  by  maayof  the  pre- 
vious friends  and  admirers  of  the  author,  to  have  been  de* 
jigned  not  so  auch  to  promote  the  ottefmhk  ohjeetof  the 
publication,  as  to  recommend  tbc  writer  to  the  noticre  of 
th^  minister  of  the^  day.      The  pamphlet  itself  evidently 
showed  that  Paley  had  placed  himielf  in  the  ranks  of  the 
alarmists;  and  that  he  was  anxioiis  to  procure  the  favour 
of  men  in  power,  by  a  fugitive  pamphlet,  Accommodated  to 
the  wishes  of  the  court,  and  to  the  $eming  exigencies  of  the 
day.     He  thonght  probably,  that  the  pamphlet  would  an^ 
awer  itsead,  and  be  forgotten,  while  his  literary  fame  rest^ 
ed  securely  on  the  basis  of  his  Isrger  wotks.     If  Mr.  Palcy 
bad  employed  his  talents  and  his  authority  in  dissipating  the 
alarm  which  was  artfully  excited  in  order  to  induce  the  conn- 
try  passively  to  acquiesce  in  a  dimiooUon' of  the  public  li- 
berty^  and  if  be  had  shown  that  the  true  way  of  appeasing 
,  tl\a  public  discontent,  was  by  a  more  economical  expendi- 
tttieof  the  public  money,  by  a  scrupulous  abstinence   from 
WRanton  and  waatefol  wars,  and  by  a  temperate  reform  of 
abuses,  which  have  been  suffsred  to  accumnhite  for  more 
than  a  century,  he  would  have  deserved  immortal  renown  as 
a  friend  both  to  the  people  and  the  king,  to  the  Cottage,  to  the 
throne,  and  tothe  sanctuary  .---If  the  object  of  Mr.  P)»Iey 
in  writing  this  two-penny  pamphlet, in  which  some  common- 
nlace  maxims  are  very  forcibly,  expressed,  were  to  monnt 
from  an  archdeaconr]^  to  a  deanery  or  a  bishopric,  he  certain* 
ly  failed  in  his  pursiiit.-— Mr.  Pitt  was  no  doebt  pleated  to 
aee  the  sturdy  oak  labouring  to  acquire  the  pliancy  of  the 
ozier,  but  he  had  oziMrrsstilT  more  pliant  than  be. — ^Tbepre^ 
mier  loved   and  rewarded  flexibilhyof  opinion,  «but  he 
laved  and  rewarded  it  most,  where  k  was  aecoinpaniedmtk  a 
mediocritjf  of  talent.  He  had  no  desireto  elevate  1x>  the  public 
sphere  a  mind  that  coiildj  if  occasion  offered,  wrestle  with 
bis  own.     Hence  nosuperiorHy  of  talent  was  ever  nurtured 
Iht  bis  patronage  nor  cs^essed  by  bts  sttiile  ;  and  hence  dur- 
ing his  long  adminislraiioa,  be  bad  Jilttd  the^  s^te/al  de 
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partmc^ts  of  the  siate^  \f  we  may  be  indole^  in  tbe  uie  of 
ah  Ihcismi  with  a  c/earM  of  virtue  aod  ability. 

Nmwitbstanding  the  subserviency  which  Mr.  Paley  had 
manifested  to  the  yiewss  of  the  premier  in  his  four-iind-twentj* 
page  eflTort,  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  forget  some  of  th«  fc>rckble 
and  weighty  generalities  which  are  to  be  found  in  ihe  two  oc- 
tavo volumps  of  Moral  aud  Political  Philosophy,  and  which  . 
must^  by  a  necessary  deduction  lead  to  pMctic.il  conclusions 
very  opposite  to  the  general  tendency  of  his  adipinistratioa. 

In  1794|  Mr.  Paley  published  nis  *' View  of  tiie  Cviden* - 
ces  of  Christianity/  la  which  he  basexhil>ited  a  compresseil, 
but  lumiaotts  view  of  the  arguments  wluch  have  been  ad«- 
dliired  by  the  most  able  theologians  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
revelation.««-Tbe  argument  from  history  is  succinctly  detail- 
ed ;  but  somei  who  have  been  very  studious  df  truth,  and 
much  addicted  to  research,  have  thought  that  the  advocate 
has  forgotten  $ome  of  the  primary  links  in  the  chain  of  proof. 
-«For  this  work  Which  appeared  at  a  critical  juncture,  whea 
the  bold  but  ignorant  scepticism  of  Payne  was  suppo^d  to 
^  have  given  a  rude  shock  to  the  national  faith,  he  was  mote 
liberally  rewarded  than  for  any  of  hisprecedingpublications, 
Tbe  mtnjster  of  the  day  indeed  did  not  load  him  with  any  of  ^ 
thel  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  belong  to  tbe  treasury  ;  but 
three  bishops  seemed  emulous  to  mark  their  gratitude  for 
his  services  to  tbe  church.-— The  late  bishop  of  London,  Dn 
Porteus,  gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's.  The  bi* 
ahop  of  Lincoln  made  him  the  subdean  of  that  diocese  ;'^and, 
lastly,  the  bishop  of  0urham  presented  him  with  the  valua« 
ble  rectory  of  Bishop  We^armouth.— These  several  piec^of 
preferment  may  be  estimated  at  considerably  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Ahe%  being  installed  as  eubdean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Paley 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of^ductor  in  divi* 
nity.  in  the  '  concio  ad  clerum,'  which  he  preached  on  the 
occasion,  he  unfortunately  pronounced  the  word  prof6^u», 
prof^us,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  from  oac 
of  the  university  wits  ; 

'  Italiam  fato  prof6fU$  Lavinaque,  venit 

Liters.' 

Errat  Virgjlius,  forte  pfofugus  erat.' 

Dr.  Paley  enjoyed  the  singular  happioest  of  having  hti 

parents  live  to  witness  his  general  celebrity,  and  his  sac* 

cess  in  lite.     His  mother  did  not  die  till  March  1796|  at  the 

age  of  83>  and  his  father  survived  her  tillSeptepabfc  i709>  at 

.         .       Ee«  ^ 
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•the  more  advanced  period  of  eighly-eig^t.    In\  Deceisber, 
t705,     Dr.  Paley  mapied  bis  second  .wife,  a  Miss  Dobiiisoti 
oF  Carlisle,  witli  wbom  be  bad  been  iDUmaiely-  acqAiaiciied. 
/or  several  years. 

*  In  allusion  to  llie  act,  passed  in  ibe  first  session  of  ttie  imperial 
parliament,  in  1801,  fordisabling  all  persons  who  had  taken  orders 
from  silting  in  the  house  of  compnons,  Dr.  Paley  remarked — *  That, 
in  his  opinion,  the  exclusion  was  just,  so  far  as  those  only  werecon- 
^rned,  who  he^  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  had  clerical  duties  to 
idischarge  :  but  he  could  see  no  satisfactory  reasons, why  the  provisions 
*if  the  act  should  extend  to  such  as  had  given  up  all  pretensions  to  the 
hotjuurs  and  emoluments  of  the  church.'  His  sentiriients  on  'this 
subject  seem  to  have  coincided  with  what  was  urged,  so  pertinentlf 
m^d  so  forcibly,  against  the  measure,  fluring  its*  discussion  in  the 
jlwp  houses,  by  lord  Tburlow  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke.' 

*^.  The  law  to  exclude  clergymen  from  the  House  of  C^m- 
jnons,  which  was  passed   daring  -the   administration,  of  Mr« 
Jiidington,  seems  to  b,ave  been  promoted  less  by  a  wish   to 
jcscue  the  sacred  order  of  ecclesiastics  from  the  vortex  ofpoU- 
tical  ambition,  than  tugratify  particular  feelings  of  lesentmecct 
^towards  an  obnoxious  individual.     Wiieo  we  consider    that 
'^clergymen  are  always  supposed  to  he,  and  .  frequently    are, 
iinpre  particularly  conversant  with  the  theory   o.f  morals,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  no  injury  could  accrue  to  religjop, 
and  that  some  benefit  migh^  accrue  to  the  state  from  the  pre- 
sence.of  a  few  ecclesiastics  among  t^ie  popular  representative^. 
Most  questions  of  policy  are  connected  more  oriess  with,iuo- 
*ral  considerations,  and  it.is  the  neglect  of  such  considerations 
which  c(»mmonly  gives  the  birth  even  to  the  greatest   errorji 
in  our  policy.     \Vhy  then  should  the  house  oi  commons  sbiit 
its  doors  against  U.iose  whose  bus*iness  it  is  to  study  morality 
ia  its  general  principles  and  in  all  its,  practical  ramifications^ 
In  the  house  of  commons,  where  all  ranks. and  profes- 
sions are  supposed  to  be  represented,  why 'should  the   great 
body  of  the  clergy  alone  be  without  any  personal  defegates  ? 
— Do  not  the  clergy  possess  a  large  portion  of  the  landed  in- 
come of  the  country  ?  Do  they  not  contribute  largely  to  the 
revenue  of  the  state  I  Why  then  should  ihey  be  debarred  from 
having  even  a   single    professional    representative   in    the 
house  of  commons  ? .  Will  it  be  said  tiiat  tlie  clergy,  are  re- 
presented by  the  bishops  in  the  house  of  lords  ?     But  can  the 
house  of  lords  eitber  origmale  or  alter  a   money  bill?  '  Or 
qan  the  absent  moraliiy  oi,  the  bishops  in  the  hxrds  supply  the 
^present  need  of  it  in  the  commons  ?     We  are  glad'  to^fiivd 
;,that  ain^q  of  such  sound rjitdguajQut:as  PaleV;  8hotiI4.bfV« 
keen  an  enemy  to  the  ex^lwsion  from   the   house  of  t:om-* 
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D^np  .af>c)ergyiiien  who  hud  no  cierieal  dntiestop^fotm:;  or  ^ 
wiM>'  bad  renounced   the  honours  and  emoiumfrnts  of  ihe  ' 
church.     The  reformation  Was  certainly  productive  of  much 
good;'  but  one  oFtls  concomitant  evils  appeafs    to    have  ' 
been  the  tota!    exclusion  of  the  clergy    from  secular  em- 
pbymeutp.     At  any  rate   we  are   convinced  that  the  slate 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  presence   of  a  few   syuch  •  - 
nien  as.Pnley,  qr  Parr  in.  the  housp  of  commons^ 

'Willie  Dr.  Paley  was  engaged  in  finishing  his  last  and,  as  . 
some  think,  his  best  work,*  Natural  Theology/  bis  labours 
wexe  frequently  interrupted  l;>y  a  ue{^b^iiic. comprint  which 
caused  inteivab  of  excruciating  pain.  Hence  what  he  h«« 
said  in  that  work  of  the  a/ZeftV/^/oy/so/ prtiVi,  considered  in  their 
moral  and  phys^ical  tendenciea  and  e^ects^  cerkainly  deHVes 
additionail  imporlaiice.  ;     - 

,*  Ii  is  not  ft  philosopher  in  tbe  fuU   ewjoymcnt   of  healtb,    who> 
talk^  lightly  of  an  evil  which  be  may  suppose  at  a  distance.     When 
,Dr,  PaU'y  speaks  oflhe  power  which  pain  has.*  of  shtddirtg   a  sa-  " 
iisjaciion  over  intervals  ofease^  which  jew  cnjoj/ments  exceed  ;'■  And '^ 
H^sures  xjis*  that  a  man  resting  from  severe  pain,  is,  for  the  time,^  in 
possession  of  feelings  which  undisinrhed  health  canruft '  impart  ^^   the* 
seniinient  floued  from  his  own  feelings..    He  was  himself  that  man  ; ' 
aod  it  is  coos<4tttoryy  aini(t»t  the  numenms  diseases  to  which -the  ^a-  ' 
man  frame  is  iiable,  to  fin^  how  com{^tt4ible  ihcy  are  with  a  certain 
degree  of  comtbrt,  and  even  enjoymeiit.     Something  may  imleed  be 
ajtiibuted,  in  Dr.  Paley,  to  a  vigor  of  intellect,  which  is  altotfed   to 
very  few  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  resignation  in  suffering  is 
lass  the  gilt  of  great  inteUectiial  powers,  than  of  well  regulated  re-* 
J i^iOkUs  and  nuM-al  sentiments/  ><  '  - 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Mr;  Meadley  gives  of '. 
tfee  Jast  scene  of  Dr.  Paley's  life. 

*  Dr.  Paley  still  entered  into  the  pleasures  of  society  ^'ith  his 
'wonted  zest ;  and  his  conversation  was  as  animated  Und  impressive  v, 
as  ever,  when  the  present  writer  saw  him»for  the  last  iFme,  in  becem- 
ber  J  804.  His  valuable  life  was  then  drawing  fast  towards  a  close  j 
aad  the  powers  of  nature,gradiiaUy  exhausted  by  repeated  suffering?,' 
wer«  becoming  daily  less  able  lo  resist  the  force  oi  -his  inveterate' 
disease.  Yeihe  kept  h^s  annual  r^siden^eat  Lincoln  in  1805,  and  re-* 
turned  to  Bishop- Wearmouth  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  experienced  a  most  violent  attack,  in  which 
the  tisQul  remedies  werb  found  ineffectual.  Human  skiil  was  there- 
fore vain,  his  appethe  failing  him,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  take  ike 
requisite  support ;  but  soon  sunk  under  the  accumulated  influence^ 
of  debility  and  disease.  Jlis  sight  is  supposed  to  have  failed  a  few 
days  befoxe  his  death,  whilst  his  other  faculties  remained  unimpaired*^ 
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I^erhaps  nd  man  ever  preserved  greater  seif-poaaeiiioii  aa4  compn* 
surr,  during  Kia  concluding  scene.  The  evening  of  his  life  vigM 
clouded  with  no  displeasing  recollections,  no. vain  anxieties,  no  fond 
regrets  :  he  had  t^njn^ed  the  blessings  cf  this  w<»rli  with.  sa^isfactJOn ; 
and  he  n-iied  for  future  bnppine«s  on  the  promises  of  that  divioe-  re* 
Telation,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  so  strenously  laboured  to  evince. 
He  consequently  met  the  approach  of  death  with  firmness,  coroforied 
liis  afflicted  fdmily  with  the  consolations  of  religinn,  and  late  on  the 
•v^ning  of  Saturday,  May  25ch,  1805,  he  tranquilly  hrealbed  his 
last.' 

The  follewtng  anecdote  is  botb  interesting  and  instnic- 
ti?et 

•  In  tkv  year  1795,during  one  of  his  visits  toCambridge,Dr,  Paley, 
in  thecourse  of  a  conversatiou^on  the  subject,  gave  the  f<  blowing 
account  of  the  early  part  of  his  own  academical  life  -,  and  n  is  hare 
given,  on  the  an  I  hority  and  in  the  very  words  of  a  gentlemiui  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  peculiar  frank- 
ness with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  the  adveuturts  of  his 
youth. 

*      *  I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  undergraduateship  happily  but 

.  nriprofitMbly.  I  *as  coiisiantly  in  society ,where  we  w^re  not  immoraU  ' 

but  idle  and,  rather  expensive.     At  the  commenceriient  of  raj  ibird 

year,  howevi-r,  ntter  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour 

"'in  the  eve  ning,  1  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  tny 

eompanions,  who  stood  at  my  bed.side  and  said--* — *  Paley,  1  hava 

been  thinking  what  a  d****'d  fool  you  are.     1  could  do  nothing, 

probably,  were  1  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead  ;  you   could 

,  do  every  thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.     I  have  had  no   sleep  dudng 

.  the  whol  night  on  account  of  these  reflections^  and  ^m  now   come 

solemnly  to  inf^'rm  you,  that  if  you  persist  i,n  your  indolence,  Tmust 

renounce  your  society.* ". 

•  I  was  so  struck' — Dr.  Paley  continued — *  with  the  visit  and 
the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  my 
plan.  I  ordered  my  bed-maker  to  prepare  ray  fire  every  evening^ 
in  order  that  it  miiihi  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  five,read  duf" 
ingthe  whole  of  the  day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  re- 
quired, allotting  lo  each  portion  of  time  it's  peculiar  branch  of 
study  ;  and  just  before  the  closing  of  gates  (nine  o'clock)  i  went  to 
a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  upon  a  mut- 
ton chop  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.  And  thus  on  taking  my  ba- 
chelor's  degree,  I  became  senior  wrangler/ 

It  is  now. time  to  conclude  this  aecount  of  Dr.  Palej. 
V/e  are  far  from  depreciating  tbe  talents  of  Mr.  Mendley 
•i  a  biographer.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  the 
materials  which  be  posse^^ ;  and  to  have  neglected  no 
joofce^of  information  to  which  he  could  have  access.    In 
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bis  opinions  be  does  not  appear  to  haTe  b^en  too  mvch 
avt^ayed  by  pnrtiality  for  the  aal^ect  of  his  work,  buLto  hav« 
exhibited  only  that  modest  deference  whick  is  always  due  ta 
superiorrty  of  inteltectutil  attainments. 


^Akryiih-^Lettenfrom  Portugal  and  Spain;  written  during 
the  March  of  the  Sritisk  Troap$  under  Sir  John  Moore^ 
with  a  Map  of  the  Routtf  and  appropriate  Engravings.  Bjjf 
an  Officer.    Hvo.pp.  1320.     Longman.     1809* 

WE  are  told  in  the  preface,  that'  these  letters  were  writ* 
ten  on  the  spot,  and  immediately  as  the  events  arose  of  which 
they  are  the  subject.'  The  author  w4io  is  an  offiqer  ap* 
pears  to  be  a  man  of  feeling  and  obseWation.  Many  of 
his  descriptions  are  animated  and  picturesque;  and  though, 
be  passed  tlirougli  the  part  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
was  traversed  by  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  a  period  af 
the  year  very  unfavourable  to  the  appearance  of  rural  beauty^ 
and  though  the  rapidity  of  a  march  did  not  allow  much 
tiine  fov  minute  exao^ination,  yet  the  author  seemn  with 
great  quickness  and  occasional  felicity  to  have  seized  the 
principal  featQres  of  the  country  which  was  exposed,  to  bis 
view,  and  to  have  rendered  them  very  clear  and  peroeptibl* 
to  the  reader  of  the  present  volume.  Though  the  diction  is. 
often  incorrect,  an^  sometimes  more  embarrassed  with  me- 
•taphon  than  a  correct  taste  wilt  allow,  yet  it  is  often  en^r. 
getic  and  glowing.  The  letters  have  certainly  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  while  the  impressions  were, 
fresh,  and  before  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  author  had 
been  deprived  of  part  of  their  vivacity  by  intermediate 
trains  of  thought,  or  by  the  cold  touch  of  subsequent  re* 
flection. 

The  description  which  the  author  gives  of  Lisbon,  cor're* 
.spends  with  that  of  other  travellers.  It  seems  the  favoured 
abode  of  filth,  of  idleness,  and  misery. 

'  lUgs  or  nukedne^  seemed  the  condition  of  evcsry  person  who 
approached  me  ;  except  now  and  then»  I  saw  a  man  env«;loped  in  a 
mass  of  cloak,  in  no  better  state,'  hung  in  rented  folds  about  Mm  : 
leaving  ta  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  animated  filth  it. concealed.  In 
the  midst  of  this  squalid  misery,  the  aspiring  of  vanity  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  immense  cocked  hats,  whicti  are  enthusiastically 
prised  and  worn  by  ojd  and  young  of  every  trade  and  description.— « 
Masons,  blacksmiths,  muleteers,  and  barberit  while  executing*  the 
dutiesof  their  calling,  all  possess  this  prodigious  covering  placed 
square  to  the  front  on  their  respectiva  heads.* 
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A  fiootiirnrri  <ia8tain  wiiieh  i^'fiaid  to  bav^  been  once  veiry 
prevateni  in  Edinburgh|-is  uDiv&rsally  practised  rti  Lisbon  ;. 
and^tbe  usage  seems  tobave  derived  sucb  a,  venerable  saactiaa 
from  antiquity,  that  it  could  not  be  suppressed  even  by  the 
desgoticjmandates  of  the  French.  Thus  the  despotism  of 
custbai  setmslo  be  nroregaunt  and  robust  than  any  otfeer 
species  of  despotism*, 

'  '  When  Jbnot  was  taking  leave  of  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  quartered,  *'  Sir  (said  he  to  him,)  I  shall  return  hither 
in  the  course  of  a^few  months  ;  and  as  this  house  is  my  property,,  I 
request  you  will  look  out  for  another  against  my  arrival."  Such  was 
the  sentimeat,  coolness  of  acting,  and  common  comluct  of  all  the 
Frenchjfrom  the  comraander-in  chief  down  to  the  humblest  follower 
of  the  army.* 

The  author  did  not  leave  Lisbon  till  after  the  departure 
of  the  army  for  Spain.  lie  and  his  companions,  who  were 
ten  in  aH^  proposed  to  rejoi tr the  main  body  of  the  army  at 
Salamanca. They  ^  had  nothing  to* dd  with  public  accommo- 
dations ;but,  on  entering  a  town  or  village  received  from  the 
magistrates  billets  on  the  btst  and  richest  inhabitants;'  and 
though  they  sometimes  experientjed  instances  of  inhospt*: 
table  rudeness,  it  does  not  appear  but  that  in  their  route  to 
Salamanca  they  were  in  general  treated  with  as  much  civi- 
lity and  kindness  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  would 
aMmit, 

The  author  entered  Spain  at  Alcantara  over  the  famous 
bridge  which  Trajan  erected  across  the  Tagus.  Neither  the* 
governor  nor  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  evince  any  interest  in 
the  cause,  which  the  English  had  come  to  defend.  But  the 
author  discerned  in  the  countenance  of  the  Spaniards,  traits 
of  character  superior  to  that  of  the  Portugueze.  The  author 
an3  his  party  experienced  a  more  hospitable  reception  at  the 
little  village  of  Ceclavin  than  they  did  within  the  ancient 
Walls  of  Alcantara. 

*  We  were  kindly  received  by  the  chief  man  of  the  towni  He 
was  marrief}^  and  to  the  honour  of  his  fair  dame,  hib  habitation 
possessed  an  air  of  greater  regularity  and  comfort  than  we  had  seen  . 
in  any  house  since  our  march.  Soon  after  our  arrival  ap  excellent 
dinner  was  set  oh  the  table,  at  which  both  the  lady  and  her  spouse 
presided;  partaking  of,  its  good  things  with  more  than  common 
uniorif  as  they  both  eat  off  the  same  plate  and  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup.  \ 

,  *  After  a  desert  of  grapes  well  preserved,  ahd  most  hospitable 
bliations  of  their  juice,  we  were  invited  into  the  outer  room,  which 
was  a  kind  of  hall.     There  we  found  tJje  whole  village  assembled 
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and  sealed  arov^nd,  while  a  cfip^ciou;}  pan  of  charcci^l  gV>wed'  in  :th« 
mist  of  a  circle  of  mats,  sq  placed  for  the  host  and .  hU  Jne^vds* 
pddles,  guitars,  &G.  finished  the  apparatus  for  the  pleas ur^^,.  o^,^  the^ 
evening.  The  young  ladies  were  dressed  in  their  gala  habits,  a,nd 
the  men  in  their  gayest  attire.'. 

'  *  This  little  village,  lam  told,  is  peopled  with  a  horde  of  smug- 
glers. And  accordingly  more  CDntraband  articles  find  their  way  in 
and  out  of  its  WaRs  than  pass  through  any  othei*  town  in  Spain. 
This  sort  of  occult  traffic  is  particularly  lively  between  them  and  tiie 
Eaglisb  of  the  same  commercial  principles;  and  so  for  thatTeasbn 
pterhaps  tihis  iS(«  was  given  to  us  in  honour  of  our  British  smugglers. 
*  Thes^  gay  villagers  exhibited  every  appearance  of  coratbrt  both 
in  their  habitations  and  themselves.  Neither  rags  nof  wretchedness, 
were  to  be  encountered  here.  All  the  rotundiiy  of  content,  with 
the  bloom  of  hilarity,  marked* not  only  iho  vrsages  of  the  Women^ 
but  of  the  men  also.' 


i  '  The  gFoupes  of  women,  whom  we  often  pass  at  the  fountains  In 
this  country,  are  beautifully  Interesting;  their  figures/ dresfr,  and 
dexterity  in  carrying  water,  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  earth- 
en vessel  which  contains  it  is  of  a  siniple  form  :  and  when  placed 
upon  the  head,  is  in  complete  unison  with  their  costume,  and  com- 
poses a  picture  worthy  of  the  most  tasteful  penFcil  ;  reminding  you 
of  the  celebrated  \york  by  Raphael,  of  the  girl  bearing  the  water 
vessel. 

*  The  Spanish  nymphs  seldom  a^>ply  their  hands  to  porze  it,  and 
will  walk  over  th*  roughest  ground  without  losing  the  balance/ 

At  the  ancient  city  of  Placenti«,  which  is 'situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  richly  adorned  with  vines,  olives,  and 
cypress  trees,  and  watered  by  the  meandering  Xerte^  the 
small  party  were  gladly  received  and  hospitably  entertained 
'  by  the  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  the  place.  At  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Dominicans  they  all'  drunk  and  swore  etemial 
amity  with  the  holy  brotherhood.  In  this  city,  vvhichis  so 
plentifully  supplied  with  ghostly  fathers,  the  author  was, 
in  no  small  degree,  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  foundling 
/iospiVa/ of  considerable  extent.        * 

At  Fuenta  Olio  the  author  and  his  friends  were  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  hospitality  by  the  good  pastor  of  the  plaice. 
A  jolly  friar,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  tde  priest,  amused  the 
company  with  danciag  the  bullero  '  with  great  execution^ 
and  gesture,  tucking  up  his  saintly  drapery  around  his  waist, 
and  displaying  a  pair  of  strong  limbs  in  leather 'breeches^ 
which  he  used  with  much  motion  and  agility/ 

In  Letter  XII,  we  have  a  description  of  Salamanca,  which 
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with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  seems  to  contain  Fittle 
to  interest  the  traveller.     The  city  is  situated  in  an  extensive 

Slain    without  trees ;  and  the  character  of  the    inhabitants 
oes  not  appear   much  superior  to  the  insipidity  of  the 
landscape. 

We  have  little  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  following  obser- 
vations respecting  the  CBNTRA>tJx7 NT A«w hose  want  o^heroic 
""energy  in  not  taking  more  effectual  measures  to  diffuse  the 
spirit  of  liberty  among  the  peopie^and  whose  want  of  wisdom 
or  of  patriotism  in  not  immediately  assembling  the  Cortbs 
have  gone  very  far  towards  blasting  the  onee  fair  hopca 
which  were  entertained  of  rescuing  bpain  from  the  gripe  of 
France. 

,  ^  I  am  certain/  says  the  author,  *  from  what  I  see  of  the  people, 

and  hear  of  their  directors,  that  nothing  honourable  to  the  country 
will  be  done  white  a  central  junta  exists.  There  appear  to  be  as 
many  inleresis  in  that  large  body  as  there  are  members :— whence  no 
chief  military  command  is  likely  to  be  appointed*  All  are  on  tbe 
gape  in  expectation  of«its  acts;  and  expecting  that  every  thing  is  to 
be  effected  by  the  wisdom  of  the  junta,  iudivuluals  forget  the  vigour  . 
that  lies  in  every  single  arm  ;  they  forget  that  in  these  cases  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ;  that  an  armed  nation  rush- 
ing, at  once  upon  their  oppressors,  carry  with  them  the  sword  of 
Omnipotence. 

'  The  provincial  juntas,  following  the  example  of  the  central, 
attend  to  thtir  own  pi^tiy  emulations,  instead  of  tuicrificing  all  to 
the  generous  ambition  of  freeing  their  country  ;  uhile  they  wait  to 
gain  particular  points,  the  end  of  their  meeting  is  forgotten  ;,  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  lower  classes  is  wasted  in  vain  declamation  ; 
no  troops  are  organized ;  and  the  field  is  left  open  for  the  enemy 
whenever  he  chooses  to  come;  and,  like  Cromwell,  with  one  stroke 
of  his  mace  break  up  their  ruinous  cabals.' 

The  following  description  of  the  English  army  leaving 
Salamanca,  is  lively  and  picturesque. 

<  The'passing  waggons  groaning  under  the  weight  of  ammuni(t4iny 
the  trains  cf  artillery,  and  the  well-appointed  columns,  accompa^ 
niedby  hundreds  of  mules;  the  c<9ntinued  hum  of  the  mingled  voices 
of  thousands  seemed  to  people  the  air ;  and  the  more  distant 
part  of  the  country  filled  with  myriads  of  living  creatures  moving 
over  the  far- stretching  plain  ;  the  soldiers'  bayonets  glittering  in 
the  rising  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  proud  prance  of  cavalry ;  bat-men 
and  Servants  leading  spare  horses  ;  and  groups  of  women  and  chil- 
dren mounted  on  asses  ;  with  hordes  of  followers  of  ail  descriptions^ 
driving  heavy  laden  mules  hung  with  bags,  trunks,  and  portman- 
teaus ;  formed,  altogether,  a  scene  of  animation,  and  of  military 
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array  that  enchanted  the  sdul^  aad  tfiieiffed  to  promise  ^  happy  rtu*' 
contre  with  our  cnemites.*  ' 

The  hope  of  this  happj^  rencontre,  alas  !  vanished  when  . 
the  British  troops  reached  Saiiagun,  where  they  received 
ordert^to  retreat,  Thia  retreat  was  indeed  rather  a  disgrace* 
fttl  aod  disorderly  flight,  which  was  relieved  only  hy  a  few 
traits  of  gallaatry  while  the  British  turned  round  like  the 
chafed  lion,  upon  their  pursuers,  and  by  the  heroic  stand 
which  was  made  against  the  French  by  the  remnant  of  the 
army  which  had  the  good  fortu^ne  to  rcHch  Corunna, 

Great  and  complicated  safferinsrs  were  endured  in  this  pre^ 
cipitate  fligiit;  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  mnss. 

^  At  Benevente  an  order  had  been  i^^ued  to  assure  the  army  that 
Corunna  was  not  the  object  of  our  f.<lhn»  back. ;  bu[  that  our  march 
was  only  to  secure  a  more  favourable  p  tMiiin.  Ni>  asseverations 
couid  make  the  soldiery  believe  thi» :  it  was  top  evident  by  all  our 
movements  that  Corunna  was  our  destination  ;  that  it  wasi  an 
absolute  retreat  !  and  the  wide  disappointments  they  had  met, 
drovtr  them  to  despair  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hope  delayed^ 
they  no  longer  seemed  to  value  life,  nor  any  of  its  regulations; 
sufficient  for  them  was  it  to  snatch  the  hasty  morsel  of  the'  day-; 
for  the  next  morning  might  see  each  individual  on  the  causeway  a 
breathless  corse. 

•  Every  object  which  presented  itself  on  the  roads  aiid  in  the 
villngeb  were  so  many  proofs  ot  the  terrors  of  war,  and  of  thedevas* 
taiion  that  surrounded  us.  Famishini^  peasantry  fted  by  us  with 
gaunt  and  horrid  looks;  while,  as  we  marched  along  we  passed 
their  kindred  (rf'all  ages,  dying  and  dead,  withobt  power  to  relieve 
them,  or  to  rescue  our  own  followers  from  a  similar  fate.  But  it 
was  not  enough  thai  our  track  should  be  strewed  with  the  expiring 
bodies  of  our  fellow-creaiures :  the  poor  animals  who  had  support- 
ed our  way-worn  frames,  who  had  dragged  our  baggage  from  steep 
to  steep,  fell  exhausted  on  the  earih,  and  in  countless  iiumbers 
heaped  the  sides  (»f  the  road.  In  short,  not  a  day,  not  an  h<5ut 
passed  without  adding  some  new  calamity  to  our  distress  and 
wretchedness. 

'  The  army  in  no  respect  seemed  the  remains  of  the  same  we  had 
.  brought  from  Portugal.  I ta  appearance,  its  discipline,  were  goncl 
You  could  not  suppose  that  the  ofiicers  it  was  before  so  ready  to 
obey,  comroaoded  it  now;  all  deference  to  their  orders  was  Ic^t; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could  deter  the.  n^n 
from  not  only  pillaging,  but  committing  every  excess  which  is  hajrd- 
'  ]y  excusable  in  an  enemy.  Even  with  all  our  exertions,  we  slaw 
villages  and  houses  burningin  all  directions  ;  some  put  in  that^ppn* 
diti(/n  by  negligence,  but  many,!  must  say,  by.  the  wantonness  of 
our  refractory  men.  The  poor  cottagers  were  plundered ;  and 
multitudes  of  homeless  destitute  people  were  continually  hasteaiag 
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t«.tbeoQc«r4  •»  they,  came  ttp«  imploring  tbem  fbr  a  r^re&fr 'whidr/ 
was  out  of  their  power  to  bestow.     Alas  !  oUr  pily  and  regret  were  • 
all  we  had  to  offer  ;  and  they  retired  in  an  ai^uish,  the  recollectii^n 
of  wbich  even  now  wrings  wysoul/  '*       '        .  ' 

*  The  iieid  of  battle  is  a  festival  of  honour  ;•  a    »iibHme '  pa^ejinh  - 
But  this  is  war !     Here  are  the  r^d  dragons  yolcid  tb  kerjien/  car  / 
Here  are  her  sufferings,  her  wchjs, ber  widt  destructioa&w   Eveity  yard  ■  • 
wo  passed  ovpr  was  mafked  with  some    b^artrr«;ndifig  prpof  of  aur 
miseries.     Ah,  little  need  would  the  French  have  lo-ti^ek  ouv  Mft4  , 
of  march  !  It  might  be  traced  for  many  a  league,  by  pur  oveir-tura-. 
ed  baggage,  by  our  maimed  catlle,  by  our  dying  and  dead.      ^  ^     ^^ 

*  When  we  hud    nearly  gained  the  highest  point  of  these- slippery  ^ 
precipices,  I  looked  rounl,  and  saw  the  rear  of  the  army  ^yinding, 
alone;  the  narrow  road  ;  I  tsaw  their  way  marked  by    the  wretched  ' 
people  who  lay  on  all  sides  (oq)irinf;  from  fatigue  and  the   Severity 
of  the  cold.     As  their  bodies  reddened  in  spots  the  wiirte  surface  of- 
the  ground,  I  could  not  but  think 'oil  the  lines  of  Hoheftlinden  :       '  ' '' 

Ah,  few  shall  psirt  where  many  meet !       ,,  '    ' 

The  sno.v  shall  be  their  windin*  sheet'; 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  I  '     '  " 

Bu4  not  so  ;  where  they  fell  they  lay.  No  turf  covered  them  fronj^ 
the  beating  elements ;  and  as  a  sad  memorial  of  our  betrayed  cause 
their  bones  lie  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  an  everlasting  reproach 
to ^er  ungrateful  sons* 

^  I  observed   amongst  the    unfortunates  a   Portuguese  bullock-  . 
driver.     He  was  on   his  knees  amidst  the  snow,  with   hJs   hands, 
clasped,  breathing  forth  a  prayer  for   his  soul.     This  poor  fellow 
had  ati^-ni^ed  us  from  the  first  day  of  our  march,  and'j  thus  faithful  * 
to  our  service^  expired.     I  was  a  very  few  paces  from  him  when  hi» 
last  groan  pierced  my  ears.     Near  him  lay  a  woman,  half  enveloped 
in  a  blanket,  thie  wife  of  a  soldier ;  she  was  also  cold  in  death.,  A 
Ultle  iul'ant,  yet  living,  was  hanging  at  the  breast   of  its  inanimate  . 
napther,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find   that  warmth  and  nourisiiment 
which  fate  had  for  ever  withdrawn.' 


Art.  IX. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Lawi  of  djfferent  Epidemic 
J^istasts,  with  the  Fiew  to  determine  the  Mean$  of  preserving 

.  Individuals  and  Communities  from  each,  and  also  to  ascer^ 
Uifiihe  Frobabiiity  of  exterminating  the  Small  Pox.  By 
Joseph  J  dams,  M.D,  F.  L.6'.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 

"of  Physicians,    in  London,   Physician  to  ihe  Small  Pox 

::  Hospital,  and  New  Fimbnry  Dispensary.  8io.  Os.  6d, 
'Johnson,  &c.   18O9.  '  ' 

'  Tif  ERE  tire  few  things  more  andelermined  than  the  lawg 
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of  contsgioiiy  yet  tcarceiy  aliy  can  be  more  koportaiftr  Fot 
ivaat'of  anacoutAte  keowlecfc^e  of  ihese  subjeotB  individutfh 
are  sometimes  exposed:  to  unnecessarynfianger^  and  at  oth^r 
tioies^  ibe  iinibrlonate  smk  ate  »iDxost  deserted  though  tb^y 
ifilght  br  attended;  with  sepority;  We' ^cannot,  therefoiei 
bat  regard  aoye//9jiaVy  inti9  the  iaw$  of  epidemics  as  de^rving 
«lU'theaUer>tieffrwUicl)  a  journal  iaiended^  lrkeours>  for  ge* 
Ineral  circulatton,  ean  afford  it.  > 

-  In  an  introductory  chapter  tbe  ms^enious  and  philanthro* 
pic>3uthor  remarks  that  when  wr'rterti  talk  of  the  possibiUty  of 
«x<leriD?Qattt\g  small  poxjand  illustrate  their  dqctrine  by  fbe 
sopposied  extermination  of  leprosy  and  the  plague^  -do* 
ihing  can  be  more  laudable  tha^  the  object  in  view,  bul'iat  . 
iiie  same 'time  nothing  can  bemoire  dangefous  than  an 
eri^oneous  method. of  pui'suit. 

The  attention  of>  fcbe  reader  is  6r8t  called  to>a  ^i^iaciroft 
between. etideouc^  and'epLdemlc  di^ases.  Endemic  dieesls^ss 
are'conEned  to.<certaifl  places^  or  4?ertiin  descrrptto»n»  of 
people  in  those  places.  ^Tb^yido  not  only  occasionally  ap* 
f>e8r^  but  are  pidriDanent  |.  ibej  are  aiso.notr  acute^  bat  ohro- 
n\t. '  Heiicetbey  are  always  to,  be  seen,  but  are  formidable 
only  to  the  few  who  become  the  suhjeclsof  theoii  '  OH'  thiB 
kin^  the  most  remarkable  are  eleppbaatiaaii,  goitre^  aQd^ai«6 
the  Barbadoes  or  Cochiq  leg  ivbich  is  olteu  eoafoufided  with 
eiephanUasis,  though  a. %taUlly.  d iff en^nt  disease.  -  BotK 
^elephantiasis  and  the  Barbadoes  leg  are  tbe  oifspring  of  li 
tropical  climale,  but  goitre  is  most  common  in  mountaitions 
countries.  All  are  confined  tea  coin parativehr  small  nomber 
af  the  inhabitants ;  and  nQn&of  them  ace  contagious. 

Epidemics  on  the  contrary  areDever  stationary.  Though 
9omeof  thenvnray  constantly  exist  at  cectam  places  yet  they 
are  not  called  ej^demic  till  so  great  a  number  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  a:  district  are  seized  ^asto  excite  a  general  alarm.  Of 
jthis  kind  are  the^lagae,  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  ague.  This 
.^ali  {)ox,  measles,  and*  scarlet  fever  are  also  said  to  be 
epidemic  wben^tbey  exbtbit  more  violence  than,  nsual,  and 
•when  few,  ,who^  ^aiie  liable, to  them,  escape.  But,  thoogh 
ail  these  diseases  may  ttiusbe  termed  epidemics,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter oi»' great  importance  to  determine  whether  tbey  are  all 
contagjious.  .;      *.       ....'■       j  .    ,.      .» 

JOr. lAdams  proceeds,  to*  define  wbai  conslitotes  a  coaitf^ 
gion^  viz.  a  disease^  the  f]i6rtoi, afflicted  withMrbicb,  oirthe 
milter  produoedcby>  whiish  cnay ^ affect  otii^rs,  *  w bo  v  may^-  tip 
4.heic  tura  piflfectorotjfier8i3<i)^iout  jany  regard'to  the  eiimate  ot 
stale  of  the  air  in  which  such  communication  may  ^^^^ 
Iptl^eej  tin  all  thea^^insdrnDes  itifc^gf«necfilly-addfiLittsii9Jtiiat 
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•maU  pov>  meMkfl,  and  scarlet  fever  ase  cootogiodt;  nerr 
ftre  we  Kcquamied  with  any  certain  nueaiu  of  escaping  either 
of  these  dreadful  maladies;  but  can  thisbesaidof  ibeplagaef 
the  velloir  fever,  or  the  ague  f  The  plague  has  been  intro* 
due  ed  without  any  more  certain  communication  with,  dis^ 
eased  subjects  than  what  constantly  exists:  it  always  com^ 
meoces  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  and  o^Mesoo  the  set* 
ting  in  of  winter.  It  is  also  confined  to  certain  cKmates^and 
is  aaid  to  be  unknown  between  the  tropics,  cmt  under  tropi- 
cal heatj  even.in  those  climates  which  seem  most  frequently 
<4ubject  to  the  visitation.  Yellow  tever  is  also  a  disease  of  a 
certain  season- of  the  year,  and  is  known  only  in  tropical 
climates  or  in  those,  countries,  whose  summer  temperature 
sonoMetuDes  preserves  for  several  days  the  fervor  of  the  tro*- 
pics.  Those,  who  are  a£Bicted  either  with  plague,  or  yelloilr 
fever,  migrate  to  healthy  countries,  and  die  or  recover  with- 
cut  communicating  the  distetnper.  In  America,  where  the 
disease  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  West  Indies,  qua- 
xaatine  is  required  only  during  the  summer  heats.  Thus 
the  danger  of  contagion  is  estimated  not  by  the  existeoceof 
tbedisease  at  its  supposed  source ;  but,  by  the  state  of  the 
airJn  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  con- 
tamination. In  England  we  subject  American  vessels  to. 
quarantioe  when  the  yellow  fever  prevails  in  that  country ; 
I>ut  never  require  quarantine  of  West  India  vessels,  though 
.they  arrive  immediately  from  the  source  of  the  supposed 
contagion. 

From  these  premises  the  iauthor  concludes  that  the  ces- 
sation of.  plague  mnongst  us  is  not  to  lie  ascribed  to  any 
other  causes  than  an  in'creased  deanliness  and  an  improved 
mode  of  living,  joined  perhaps  to  the  absence  of  a  certain 
constitution  of  the  air.  But  no  increased  cleaolinest,  no 
improved  modes  of  living  are  any  security  iagainst  the  small 
pox.  Of  this  our  ancestors  had  that  practical  knowledge 
that  whilst  they  made  every  attempt  at. preventing  the  ad- 
mission of  the  plague,  and  constantly  descried  the  town 
wImo  it  appeared,  yet  the  small  pox  was  considered  as  mi 
^  inevitable  calamity.  This  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the 
imlearj^ed,  but  adopted  by  the  physicians  themselves,  and 
was  so  universal  as  to  render  inoculation  instantly  popular 
^nong  tlitt  best  inforoied.  Many  proofs  are  produced  to 
show  that  the  general  puirity  of  tfaie  air  which  is  the  means  of 

C eventing  the  extension  of  plague  aad.some  other  fevers^ 
IS  proved  the  means  of  rendering  small  pox  more  certainly 
tpideiiuc. 

Heoee  the  author  argues  that  the  csi&tagion  of  plague 
and  fellow  fever  is  by  no  means  asceriaioed  \  tbat^  if  it 
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fealty  existt,  it  is  not  iimilariii  iU  laws  to  the  contagion  of 
•mall  pox:' and  rontequently  tbat  our  means  of  avoiding 
each  »houk}  be  differ^nu 

Dr.  Adams  is  next  particularly  minate  on  what  is  usiialijr 
called  typhus^fevefi  bdf  to  wtnch  he  prefers  giving  a  name 
more  descriptive  of  its  source^  viz.  the  gaolj  eamp^  poor- 
house  or  ship  fever«  This  he  admits  to  tS  excited  by  what 
he  calls  an  infectious  atmosphere^  but  denies  that  the  dis^ 
ease  is  contagious  in  the  same  sense  at  the  small  pox^  tbat 
is,  that  a  person  infected  by  it,  and  conveyed  to  a  pure  air 
will  prove  infectious  toothers,  who  will  themselves  be  capa- 
ble of  iipreading  the  distemper.  This  he  illustrates  by  the 
well  known  histories  of  what  are  called  the  black  assizes.  la 
air  these  cases  he  thinks  that  the  court  was  certainly  infect* 
ed  by  the  foul  air  of  the  prison.  Bat  it  is  n6t  less  certain 
that,  though  so  many  of  them  died  in  their  own  facritlies, 
they  infected  none  who  attended  or  visited  them.  This  is 
strennonsly  urged  to  be  very  different  from  ihe  manner  in 
which  small  pox,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  known  to  be 
diffused. 

After  endeavouring  to  ascertain  as  far^  as  possible  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  these  different  epidemics  are  commu^^ 
nicaled,  the  next  object  is  to  consider  how  they  are  td  be 
avoided.  ,The  author  offers  much  encouragement  in  tbi» 
partof  his  subject,  showing  us  that  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  towards  this  desirable  object.  Jail  fever  he 
observes  is  now  rarely  seen.  Among  the  poor  the  improve* 
roent  of  wag^,  since  the  great  scarcity  of  the  year  1800,has 
occasioned  an  improved  mode  of  living,  so  tbat  this  fever  has 
been  little  known  in  London  since,  that  period,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  only  in  times  of  distress  from  a  failure 
of  employment.  The  inference  is  that  to  complete  so  great 
an  object,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  rmprove  tbc 
circumstances,  and  with  that,the  moral  habits  of  the  poor*  On 
the  means  of  doing  this  we  have  some  judicious,  and  practi* 
c'al  observations. 

To  fender  the  work  befter  suited  fbr  general  perusal  all 
technical  expressions  are  avoided,  the  controversial  part  is 
thrown  into  notes  at  the  end  of  ihe  book ;  and  an  appendix 
follows,  which  embraces  three  distinct  subjects  of  considera* 
tion.  The  author  first  endeavours  to  show  that  small  pox 
has  not  increased  its  number  of  victims  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  inoculation  ;  and  though  vaccination  has  done  much 
towards  a  further  diminutJon  of  that  number  yet  tlut  isonlj 
by  lessening  the  number  of  tfawise  who  are  susce|»tit^le  of 
the  disease.  The  author  Is  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  pre- 
sent buryidg-gronnds^  lodging-houses  and  old  clothes-shops 
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remiiitt,  the  disidase  may  be,  at  any  tiiim»  revived;  Aii4^Wb<«i 
fevivedy  that  it  wHI  bei  hnpote'tble  to  asoerkain  by  what 
^etins  il  may  be  diffused.  TKus  whiUt  every  credit  is  givea 
to  vacciuatioti^  Dr.  Adams  wishes  us  to*  reoo\le€t  that  it  can 
do  ootbingtow^r^sexterminatitig  small  pox>  which  can  be 
Jcepr  upder  oaly  .by  constant  inocuiatiqn  or  vaccinatioo* 
To  this  paper  Uie  author  hits  subjoined  his  correspondence 
MX\  the  Subject  witl)  the  college  ot  physicians.  The  next  dif- 
<viiiioQ  of  the  appendix  is  a  plan  for  more  correct  bills  of  mor^ 
-talitythroiugbout  tlie  metropolis  ;  and  afterwards  generally 
throughout  the.  empire.  . 

-  Lastly^  we  have  a'plan  for  a  generai  benefit  club^  uncon- 
.nected  wilh  those  which  are  alread}!^  established. 
.  Of  U)e  present  work  we  have  given  the  substance  without 
jdiscussing  th€  merits  of  the  theory  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
.iip  excellence,  or  its  defects,  we  are  convinced  that  no  maia 
can  well  peruse  this  treatise  of  Dr.  Adaoas  without  being  con* 
vineed  that  it  is  the  product  of  an  inquisitive  and  benevolent 
«|iQelMiwpellediit  onee:4)y  the  love  of  truths  and  by  a  desire 
-to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  'j 


'    CRITICAL  MONTHLY  CAT AliOGUE. 


RELIGION. 

Art.  10, "^Zeal  wilhout'  Bif^otry :'  or" an  \4nlidote  to  ike  tispersiBnt  of  the 
^utJtor  of  *  Ze^  wilhoui  Innovaihri.*  pp,  88.  2t»  6d.  WilUam*  mnd 
Smith.  1809. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  divided  into  five  sections.  In  §  1*  tbe  author 
argues  that  the  paucity  of  attendants  on  the  eslabliohed  worship  is 
no  proof  that  public  worship  is  in  general  neglected.  In  ^  2,  he 
makes  sotne  reflections  on  the  ^  increase  of  separatism,'  which  he 
appears  to  impute  to  the  incongruity  between  the  preaching  of  the 
clergy  and  tbe  letter  of  the  articles. — But  we  would  ask,  do  separa- 
tist? increase  in  proportion  as  the  clergy  become  more  rational  ?  Is 
the  public  worship  more'thinly  aj:tended  in  proportion  as  the  officiat- 
ing minister  is  more  intimately  versed  in  the  language  and  roeanin;; 
pftlie  scriptures,  and  possesses  a  rh'ore  enlightened  mindf — If  this 
Were  the  case  it  would  argue  very  little  in  fevour  of  ihc  separatirtfy 
for  it  would 'proTethat'they  prefer  folly  to  sound  sen^e,  and  an  il- 
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literate  ja.rge&  to  Biblical  erudkiaiir    We,  however^  eotlretj  afrein 

tyitb  this  author  in  so|ne  of  .his  lemarkv^ough  we  may  differ  from 
^ira  in  others.  We  are  vvell  aware  that  falvation  i^  not  confined  to 
'^he  pale  of  any  .particular  churchy  and  that  Christianity  itbeif  re* 
quires  no  political  props.  '  All  that.  Christianity/  sa)'S  this  writer, 
'  requires  of  the  civil  magistrate  i^*— to  let  it  alone.*  The  authot 
bas  made  some  good  remarks  on  toleration  iii^  3.  Toleration  ought 
t)ot  to  be  solicited  as  an  induigence.  It  is  a  right  to  which  till  re*  > 
Jigionifsts  have  an  equal  claim ;  and  no  government  can  withhold 
the  exercise  without  a  breach  of  duty.  »- The  v^ry  iarm  tolerafion 
ought  perhaps  to  he  erased  from  our  vocabulary  ;  aft  it  seems  to  im- 
ply that  govirnmenls  may  make  an  arbitrary  eleclit)n  either  of  tole* 
ration  or  ifitolerance,  §  4,  is  on  lay-preeching;  in  which  the  author 
asserts  that  •  the  terms  t7rrg;y  and  laitjf  are  entirely  of  popish  ori* 
jtin  j'  and  thai  *  Christianity  knows  of  no  such  chartered  distinctions.* 
The  author  entities  §  5  '  an-  apology  for  the  Puritdn««,  &c/  Here 
,lie  is  not  inaccurate  in  defining  schism  to  be  an  exclu^iion  of  that 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  is  the^rand  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity. V 

Art.  \X.*^Two  DUcourset  on  the  Origin  iff  Evil  t  founded  im  the  BhUofg 
if  Cain  and  Jbel^  and  on  ike  Reply  cfJeitui  Chri»U  ref alive  to  the  Mtn 

horn  blind.    By  J,  Drummond.  pp.  57.  ls«  6<f.  Johnson.     1809. 

•■ 

THE  sensible  author  of  these  well  written  discourses  does  not 
profess  to  throw  any  new  light  on  this  obscure  subject,  nor  to  unravel 
any  part  of  the  intricate  web  in  which  it  has  beeti  involved  by. meta- 
physicians and  divines. — His  ohly  design  is  to  illustrate  those  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject,  which  the  scripture authonsts  us  to  make.  This 
he  has  done  in  two  sermons  ;  the  ^ri^tof  which  is  ou  Gen.  iv.  8*; 
andthe  second  on  John  ix»  1,  and  2.  in  the  first  the  author  ar- 
gues from  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abcl|  that  our  inclinations  to 
evil  do  not  originate  from  any  def  ct  in  the  .constitution  of  our  ns^ 
ture,  but  from  the  neglect  of  our  reason  and  oiir  conscience  ;  and 
that  the  crimes  of  men  are  the  product  of  those  passions  which  are 
good  in  thembelves,  but  are  rejidered  evil  by  being  liberated  from 
those  wholesome  restraints  to  which  our  own  peace,  and  that  of  so- 
ciety require  that  they  should  be  subji*cted.  In  the  second  sermon 
the  author  infers  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  respecting  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  that  various  afflictions  are  permitted  for  wise  and 
good,  but  inscrutable  ends;  that  the  iifltctions  and  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  the  possibility  of  abusing  them  are  necessary  consiituentariu 
a  probationary  scheme;  and  proper  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
our  attachment  to  virtue  and  to  truth. 

POUTICS. 

Akt.  is.-— ^ft  Mcouni  of  the  Central  or  Sttpreme  Junta  ef  ^ptk^  He 
chief '  Membertf  and  mott  important  Proceadingi,  pp.  tl*  Ridgeway. 
1B09. 

THE  central  or  supreme  junta  of  Spain  is  composed  of  deputies 
Crit.  Ret.  Vol.  J7,  diugust^l9Q9*  F  f 
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f?omjtiw!  vAVl3ui  provindal  jrfnttt,  f  hiey  fffct,  kt- AVa?^4^»  ©n  iStf ' 
rtthbf  September,  ISOS.  Mthey  c6n8iS[t  of  thirty.six  tn«mbBr»« 
We  autWr«rokrk8  With  truth,  that  thte  numi>cr  is  too  ^m all  t'or  ^ 
p6(>utar  assembly,  lind  yet  madi  -ioo  hirge  for  tbe  execotiv«  go* 
tertohient  of  il^e  countty.  This  juhtattielf  uppfcats,  with  two  oi^ 
ftr^e  snlendid  extebtiotts,  16  have  been  tolr^poifed  t>f  men  destitute 
fioth.  of  experience  aVi  J  capacity,  artd  totally  unfit  for  tht  govern- 
itient  of  a  nation  at  afiy  tiftie,  and  mntb  less  in  a  period  of  so  modi 
perplexity  tind  dtiinger* — Their  mtaiutes  lire  the  best  ptoof  of  thei^ 
leneYal  unfitness  f(lr  the  Station  whkh  thev  fill;  Foir,  since  theit 
ifistallation  In  oftce  they  hJM^  not  held  forth  k  single  lara  to  the  ^o- 
p)e  to  induce  them  lA  engage  in  a  dvsperftie  i^rrd  entbufeiastic  warfkY^ 
Against  the  Pircnch.  They  have  issued  bffe^  specious  and  pompous 
stiUe-papers ;  butuecannot'retaH  any  one  ocf  which  indicates  li- 
ber*! sentiments,  2eaious  patriotism,  ot  enlarged  views, — ^The  junt4 
jhamed  the  old  Count  Florida  Bianca  their  president  ifor  six  motith^  ; 
t>ul  age  which  bud  i(hpaired  his  undersrandi'ng  had/ncft  Itfsseffed  hfb 
ancient  prejudices/ t)or  hh  %ttachthent  to  the  foiirms  of  afbitraTJ 
sway.. 

*  ffe  Was  hot  only  unfit,'  iSays  the  %uthoY,  *  fcr  the  mansgefnent 
^fk  machine,  so  totally  dissimi^r  frorfi  thht  Vhich  he  had  ouce 
been  accustomed  to  wield  ;  but,  inured  by  S)'^terh  and  habit  to  tha 
tubstance  as  well  as  forms  of  arbitrary  monarchy,  he  was  on  eVery 
occasion  as  fearful  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  as  of  the  ene* 
my  against  whom  he  hoped  to  direct  their  exertions.  Extremely 
jeHloQs  of  his  personal  dignity  and  authority,  h€  clang  to  the  hete- 
"fogeneous  form  of  government  from  Which  he  had  derived  it;  an<i 
Lis  prejudices,  hit  impatienee  ojf  eontradictioii^  and  his  art  in  check- 
ing questions  wfaidi  h«  comld  Dot  meet,  mHy  be  considered  as  the 
vtiief  causes  of  the  long  neglect  of  those  measures^  which  it  was  thjB 
4rBt  duty  of  the  central  junta  to  have  adopted.* 

/.    Don  Caspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  proposecl   to  convoke  (he 
.Cortex  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  motion  was  deemed  so  alarming 
.that  an  attempt  was  made  to  stifie  its  publicity. — ^Tbe  subject  ha^, 
•indeed,  been  since  resumed|  and  the  proposition  carried  jn  the  af- 
;£rroative ;  but  we  have  not  learned  that  any  time  has  been  actualr/ 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  national  representatives. — ^Tbe  late  news 
.from  Spain  has  been  more  favourable  than  usual;  and   the  victory 
i>f  Sic  Arthur  Wellesley  may,  jp<rrA<q)«,  have  the  effect  of  increasiiig 
the  eiPorts  pi  the  Spaniards  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French*  But  in  order  to  assist  in  increaising  this  gene- 
rous imptilse,  the  Junta  must  themselves  evince  a  greater  regard 
for  the  principles  of  liberty   than  they  have  hitherto  done;  and' 
in yst  ^convince  the  peoj/le  that  they  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  greater  de-; 

free  of  freedom  and  of  hftppineSs  tinder  their  sWay  than  tintfer  that'-of 
oseph  Buonaparte,  ^  '. 
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in  repFy  to  the  Sialemeni  Itttefy  puhUnhed  b^f  Brigmdier'tSrmcral  Bent^ 
.  canton.    B$  4  BrMkOJUpr-    Seeand  Edition^  fip.  40.  Mnajtj.  .UOff. 

THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  m^«s  Boime  vieny  |»oiflt«ed  rdnmrkt 

on  the  conduct  of  the  British  army  in  Spain  in  .  the   p»eri«d  Mrhich 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  December  l^^OSit  artiti*  the   middle 
of  January  I809.     We  shall  com|}T.ss  into  as/flinail  a  fl|»ae«  as   vci 
can  the  substance  of  his  observatiuns^without  hyaardiag  ar>^  optniott 
upctn  the  subject  in  dispute  between  General  Clin foq  and  ihe  aulhob 
- — First,  the  author  thinks  that  neither  the  junction  of    t^  >e»i(p9 
under  General  Hope,  nor  of  that  under  Sir  Duvid  Baird  was  ever  «»• 
riously  threatened  by  tbe  enemy  ;  and  that  the  British  wmf  did  iiMi^ 
much  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  till  Sir  John  nitt4e  a  mc^vd^ 
ment  to  attack  a  ^  French  corps  under  Marshal  SouU  at  Saldanha*** 
The  author  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  tp«« 
tfiots  in  Biscay,  at  Burgos,,  and  on  the  EbrOf  it  was  unwise  40*  eon 
gage  in  offensive  operations ;  and  that  Sir  John  Moore  oiighe  to  haite 
adopted  the  measure.of  defensive  war,  and  have  retired  to  the  totttb^ 
ern  part  of  tbe  peninsula,  and  that  Sir  Da$id  Baird    should  caAher 
have  fallen  back  up3n  Corunna,  or  have  prosecuted  '  an  iutelligeot 
system  of  defensive  warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Oallicia/     But  the 
atithor  intimates  that  the  operations  of  the  army,   instead  of  being 
conducted  according  to  any  fijced  plan,  fluctuated  in   hesitatioik 
and  uncertainty,  the  sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident.     After  pass* 
ing  Astorga  the  author  says,  that  the  grand  communication  to  Co* 
runna,  which  is  formed  along  the  sides  or  over  the  summits  of 
mountains,  and  is  intersected  by  torrents  and  ravines*  over   whrch 
soITd  bridges  of  masonry  had   been  thrown^  offered  difficult  passes 
and  strong  positions  in  almost  every  step  of  the  Way.     The  autlwit 
says  that  the  British  army  wereneverundertheneceasity  of  present- 
ing a  lar^e  front  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  'Siiperior  numbers  of  the 
French  cavalry  were  rendered  4ilmost  useless  by  the  nature  ef  the  conn* 
try.     The  author  thinks  that  ihe  retreat  was  Oiore  rapid  and  prech- 
pitate  than  the  circumstances  would  jiistify  ;  and   that  hence   the 
army  experienced  numerous  sufferings  which  might  have  been  avoid- 
^d.-**The  author  says,  that  the  retreat  was  not  necessitated  by  want 
of  supplies,  as  the  immense  force  of  the  enemy  fouod  ample  means 
of  subsistence^     They  did  not,  says  he,  halt  on  that  account ;  *  thej 
Were  always  at  our  heels.^     The  author  thinks  that  the  British  com* 
fbander  did  not  avail  himself  so  much  as  he  might  have  done  of   tjtm 
natural  advantages  of  the  country;  and    that  though  the  defence, 
>  ofGaliicia  was  abandoned,  more  judicious  arrangements  might  bay^ 
becii  made.     The  author   denies  that,  if  proper   measures  pf  pre- 
caution had  been  taken,  the  French  could  have  marched  in  that  dif- 
Mcult  country^  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  on  either  of  the  fiafiks 
of  the  Britbh^s^rmy,  and  thus  have  penetrated  between  ihe   Briiish 
and  the  sea.    The  author  accounts  for  the  halt  of  the  army  at  Lugo 
to  a  change  in  the  councils  of  the  commander  in  chief,  mho  had  re- 
solved  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  artillery  which  be  had  at  ^rst  se« 
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.  parated  from  tlie  m%\n  body  of  iofantty,  hni  vkitb  h^  au^d^y;  tM 

t^h  the  4<ittM}r. thinks  raoH  ioi;tunat«iy  feOtUed. 

Abv.  U,i^-J  Letter  t9  the  Hif^hi  fTonoutMbU  Sir  Dmii  DundM^  K.  B. 

CommMfitfer  in  (hfrftf,  allhiB  Mirjetty't  Farces,     ^y  Robert  j(ftck$oft^ 

:  itf.D.  lMt4rn^iciMn  t0  the  Fercet^  and  Bead§f  the  Botpiittt  at  ike 

.    UrmyBepit,   ji^.  S6. 1809. 

■  IT  it  extremely  unpleasant  to  us  to  have  to  notice  disputes, 
whirli  though,  ip  some  measure*  connected  with  subjects  of  gene- 
ral concern,  are  yet  mingled,  more  or  less^  with  the  heat  of  per- 
sonal a  mmotity*  We  are  very  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the 
contentions  of  indiTiduals  ;  and  we  well  know  how  apt  every  person 
•Is  tf> represent  bis  own  case  in  the  best  light,  ^nd-  that  of  his  anta- 
fonbt  m  the  worst.  Dr.  Jackson  in  this  letter  complains  of  having 
btrn  unJQStiy  accused,  and  wilfully  calumniated  by  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon-genera)  of  the  army. — It  appears  from  Dr.  Jack- 
-sons  statement  that  he  was  in  November  ISOO,  appointed  physicFan 
la  the  forces,  and  bead  of  the  hospital  at  the  army  dep6t.  In 
the 'discharge  of  this  important  ofBce  he  ^introduced  some  economf- 
-dil  reforms  which  weie  approved  by  Major  General  Hewett,  the  • 
commandant  of  the  dep6t ;  and  even  by  Mr.  Keate  the  surgeon,  a 
memberof  the  medical  board,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Chatham* 
But  these  n^w  and  more  economical  arrangements  of  Dr.  Jackson^  . 
;whkh  promised  a  considerable  saving  in  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic hospitals,  seem  to  have  formed  the  original  groundwork  of  that 
hostility,,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  object.  At  the  com- 
menceroenl  of  the  present  war  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  inspector 
general  of  the  hospitals  of  the  array  of  reserve;  but  Sir  Lucas  Pe- 
pys,  and  Mi*.  Keate  are  said  to  have  preferred  a  petition  against 
this  appointment,  on  account  of  some  reflections  on  theirofficial  ma-  ' 
nagement,  in  his*  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Medical  De-  « 
partments.'  The  commander  rn  chief  accoVdingly  suspended  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Jackson  *  until  he  should  substantiate  the  charges 
«gainst  his  superior  officers,'  which  he  Says"  that  he. has  been^  al- 
•ways*  ready  todo  before  any  authorized  tribunal,  but  has  never  en- 
joyed the  oppert unity.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Dr.  Jackson 
offered  his  services  to  be  employed  in  ^paih ;  but  strong  objections 
were  again  adduced  by  Sir  Lucas  Pcpys  and  Mr.  Keate  againsThlJ 
*  employment  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army. — Dr.  Jackson 
thinks  that  be  can  invalidate  their  objections,  and  is  anxious  for  a 
trial)  in  i^hich  the  parties  may  be  confronted,  and  he  may  be  either 
acquitted  or  condemned.  This  is  the  substaince  of  hrs  letter  com- 
pendiously expressed,. 

Art.  1 5. '^^  Summarjf  of  the  Lamt  of  Commerce  and  JiTenfigaiion^  adapi'^ 
ei  tothepretemSttUe^  Governments  and  Trade  of  the  laland  of  ^l^ew'^ 
foundfand.     By  the  Rev.   Lemi»  jimadeuM  Anspach.     Recommended fom'. 
Pvblicatton^  Jy  Vice-Admiral  J.  HoUotcay^  Governor  and  Command^ 
irinChfrfqfJjrewfoundldndand  its  Dependenciet.      pp.  140.  Hene/  / 
eaif  Haddon.     2809.  \  , 

TU£  author  says  that  he  was  induced  to  offer  ti^is.wprl(  to  tbefoibff  u 

« 
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lie  by  the  wishes  of  the  principal  mercantile  honses  in'  Nei^rfonnii* 
land)  who/must  be  presuned  to  be  the  best  judges  of  ilsutilUy. 

Iat.  I6.*»«^n  impariiai  Examination  of  Sir  Francii  BurdeWt  Flan  of 
Parliamentary  Reform*    pp,  \9,    Bone  niitf  Hone.     HiO$U 

THIS  author  has  very  perspiciiously  stated  .bis  reasons  for  sup-^ 
porting  the  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  propose^!,  by. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  We  shall  not,  at  present,  offer  any  opiniW. 
of  our  own  on  the  subject ;  as  we  have  not  space  for  the  ample  dift* 
cussion  which  it  would  require.  And  as  the  subject  itself  is  Hkdy 
to  be  repeatedly  brought  before  us  in  the  political  produotions  at., 
the  press,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  be  silent  tiU  we,  harje  giTCA. 
It  more  mature  consideration,  and  weighed  the  atgumcnts  on'  botk 
sides  in  an  impartial  scale. — ^I'he  following  short  specimen  of  (his* 
pamphlet  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  (he  author  is  at-  lefcst  not 
deficient  in  ability. — He  is  arguing  that  a  refrjirm  in  the  representa* 
tion  would  add  to  the  authorrty  and  dignity  of  tho  sovereign;  anl 
he  says : 

'  The  influence  of  a  prince  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  is  exerted  in 
his  own  dominions,  the  second  in. the  affairs  of  foreign  states.  Now 
these  are  frequently  found  incompatible  with,  and  destructive  to 
each  other.  Tbe'infiuen(:e  which  a  prince  exerts  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  states  depends  on  the  genius  and  spirit  of  bis  immediate  sub** 
jects;  and  this  genius  and  spirit  can  be  kept  up,  and  increase<fy  on- 
ly by  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  Hence  every  undue  stretch 
of  authority  which  a  prince  is  guilty  of  at  home,  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  his  importance  abroad ;  and  every  immunity  he  grants  t^ 
dispeople,  elevates  him  among  his  brother  potentates.  Striking 
illustrations  of  this  doctrine  occur  in  the  English  annals.  Whet* 
Charles  and  James  II.  established  arbitrary  power,  they  fell  from 
their  proper  rank  in  £urope»  and  became  the  servile  penstooersbl 
France;  but  when  William  III.  and  his  immediate  successwr  gcH 
verned  with  an  authority  not  incorojmtible  with  the  rigbie  of  (he  sub- 
ject, the  genius  of  l^ngland  burst  fortli  with  transcend  Ant  glory » and 
gave  them  the  lead  in  Europe.' 

Even  those,  who  are  enemies  to  this  particular  plan  of  parliament 
tary  reform,  will  not.  perhaps  deny  the  justness  of  the  author's  rer 
marks  on  that  portion  of  the  royal  authorityi  which  arises  put  of 
the  exertion  of  corrupt  influence  : 

'  It  holds  out,'  says  the  writer,  '  a  perpetual  temptation  to  speak 
iand  to  act,  not  in  conformity  to  our  own  sentiments,  but,  accord*, 
ing  to  the  inclinations  of  those  who  distribute  the  emolumeiUs  of  of* 
£ce.  It  is  hostile  to  those  habits  of  sincerity  on  which  confidence,  ar« 
dour,  and  justness  of  understanding  are  found  to  depend  ;  it  diffuses 
ihioogh  the  land  the  base  and  debilitating -aits  of  serviHty  and  decep>- 
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tf4in«  Nov  is  tlii»aUr.  Tb«  wry  existtnee  of  mte^iy  ift  ^icfHilt^; 
The  people  se^  their  tvperiors  seHing  seatttia  die  hoiKe  ef  evmiiiMit 
to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  a  little  afterwariis,  bear  them  makingt 
within  the  walls  of  that  house,  vehement  displays  of  their  sdicitudip 
ibr  the  welfare^  of  their  country.  Hence  patriotism  is  considered  as  a 
cheat;  dishonesty  and  imposture  spread  their  contagion  throughoat 
the  whole  mass  of  our  population  ;  and,  sunk  in  a  moral  disease,  the 
nerve  of  virtue  becomes  relaxed,  the  energies  of  public  spirit  for- 
•ftkens/ 

Aar.  lh^Jl$oik0rGue$MMtJun{U9^and  a  DkdH^*  PP'  ^06.    Hook* 

kam.   180f. 

^  •..  THE  Latten<>f  Junius  have  been  at-d»flbrent  times  atid  by  ^Kffer* 
tfilt  peisuBsaaeribed  to  Edmqnd  Burke,  to  Willifam  Gerard  Hainiltttn^ 
•o  Lord  Geoep^e  SackvUle,  to  Mr.  Dunning^  to  John   Horne  Tooke^ 
lo  the  Rev.  J.  Rosenbagen,  to  John  Roberts,  Esq,  to    Mr.    Charles 
LfaoVdj  to  Mr.  John  Kent,  to  Mr.  I^aucfakin  Maclane,  to  Mr.  John 
]>yer,  to  Getieral  Lee^  to  Lord  Skelbuf  ne,  anil  to  the  combined  eU 
iortsof  Mr.Boyd  and  Mr.  Gratton.     The  diversity  of  ascrtpHon», 
each  x)f  which  has  had  its  zealous  partisans,  shows    that   rash  cbn^* 
jectare  and  evkneseeat  pr«^biHttes  have  been  adduced  in  place   of 
proof :  and  that  the  t-eal  author  is  still  unknown«    The  writer  of  tiia 
present  pamphlet,  after  denying  or  invalidating   the  claims  of  til 
i»eher  pretenden,  starts  a  new  hypothesis  which  he  endeavours  to 
support  with  all  the  ;eal  which  the  sensation  of  novelty  or  the  ar* 
^ur  of  vfelory  inspires.     Lord  Chatham  is  the  person  round  whose^ 
buowbe  endeavours  to  bind  those  laurels  which  public  canton  seems 
to  think  due  to  the  authorship  of  J unius.    But  the  supposition  of  the 
])ifesent  writer  does  liat  appear  to  rest  on  a  more    solid  foundation 
than  any  of  the  preceding.     In  the  first  place  the  iutertia!  evidence 
tilotxe  i^oald  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  as  vve  think  that  it   will  any 
one,  who  will  comprnthe  letters  of  Junius  vwth  those  trhich  lorH 
Chatham  addressed  to  his  nephew  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.  afterwards  lord 
€ilnelfofd.     It  may  he  said  that  the  letters  of  lord  C.  to  hrs  ne- 
phew were  only  rapid  unpfemedfj[ated  etftisions ;  and  that  the  foWncr 
wefe studied  and  elaborate  compositions.     But  th«  truth  is  that  the 
.Letters  of  Junius  are  not  only  superior  to  those  of  lord  Chatham, 
in  elegance,  in  animation^  and  in  harmony  of  style,  but  the  turn  of 
thought  marks  a  *ind  of  adlf!l6rent,tf  net  of  a  higher  cl^ss. 
'  LordChathaita  wtfs  haughty  and  irascible,  bttt  he  had  hone  of  that 
Wtttrtiiftlfsand  mMevol^nee,  which  are  very  perceptible  in  the  Lettert 
of  Junius.    Lord  Chatham,  besides,   though  he  could  speak  well 
jn   the  ardour    and   conflict  of  debate,  and  though  his  invective 
iVas  then  often  highly  cauttic  and  sev6te,  yet    his    diction  became 
llat  and  insipid  when  the  stirtulus  was  withdrawn*     Lord  Chatham, 
like  Mr.  Fox,  could  speak  better  than  he  could  write,  but  he  could 
kpeak  best  while  he  was  most  buffeted,  a^  it  were,  by  the  waves  of 
%^hatorial  contention  ;    One  of  the  qualities  in  whkhJuWus  greatly 
aiiccls^irwhattoiybe  tWHfted  ironrcalsneer,  which  at  timer  is  so 
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p^lf««aa  dbsiMe|)r  to  Wcet^te,  wlH&e  it  9rcl»ly  |ffe«p  |o  pmm^H 
Ib&objflc^  of  bn  rsstnt«9nt.  Bm  ihoi:^(or4  Cb«|h«iii«  Uk^  0^ 
.  saiKtbtfnes,  exceUeU  in  expressing  the  «tro«^  C^iflif^  of  indigi>aua9^ 
yet  he^did  it  rather  in  open  than  in  covert  terio^*  *  Bi«  invfc(iy^.  vtm 
mpetuoasiy  yehemeBl,but  it  was  tbe  aaiaaltol «  g^nf  ro|i9  ea^np^  ool 
Ike  dark  stroke  of  an  assassin.  WU'  was  not  OM  of  the  r^sptttnn 
item  q«alui«s  Qf  Lord  Gbatbaos,  nor  did  be  possess  tbM  re0n«d  rail* 
ieiywkiek  Junius  often  tlisplajps,  and  wilb  Ib9  d^lici^te  display  ofi 
wbkh,as  well  as  wiib  bis  ex.^isiitcly  torturing  icoiiy,  h^  oAf a  «QLGi|f^ 
tbe  astonishment  and  admiration  of  bis  readers* 

NOVELS.  V 

IxT.  18 — NubiKti  in,  tearch  (fa  ffutband  t  inehtding  S1Mcke$  9f  modern 
Society ^  md  intenperse'd  wtth  moral  andHierary  3v§qtiitUiom.  pp.  4Ba. 
9a    Ridgway;  afuf  Sherwood/Neelyoitif  Joaei,  LoHdea  1809. 

THE  novel  ofCttlebs  has  experienced  suck  a  rapid  and  extensive 
tele  that  numerous  authors  seem  to  have  been  seized  tritb  ^  desire^ 
if  not  to  rival  the  fame,  at  least  to  partake  of  the  emoluments.  Iii 
the  present  imitation^  which  th^  author  represents  as  a  very  hasty 
performance,  the  parturition  of  less  than  one  month,  th^re  are  som^ 
/ew  sensible  observations,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  to  reward 
the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  following  sentiments  which  the  authojc 
puts  into  tbe  mouth  of  Miss  Nubilia,after  the  interment  of  her  fatheri 
ire  very  affected  and  uanatural.'  /afli^o«rf,*says  sbe,(p.  l64.)  ^cf 
tkese  ceremonies,  Tbe  melancholy  tolhng  of  a  betl  would  draw  me 
aside  more  than  ail  the  gay  t ridings  of  music.  I  love  to  follow  a 
funeral,  and  pause  at  every  stepy  and  htyeach  accent  that  it  speaki 
close  upon  my  heart.  Hove  to  hold  some/noMering  hone  wiikmmf 
hand^  apd  knit  it  witkhU  brethren^  tmd  dresi-tkemup  in  fancy  viA 
mortal  perishable  beauty  ;  to  invest  the  loathsome  ruin  with  grace 
and  charms  ;  to  give  it  dignity,  and  excellence  and  love/  * 

Aht.  19.— .7%^  Traveb  tfHumanuns  in  tearek  ef&M  Ttmi^  ef  Sappinmti 
anAUegory.    By  fFiUiam  Lucas,  Itmo.  pp^%60.    Sherwood.  1809,-    ^ 

THIS  allegory  is  conceived  with  spirit  and  pi'eserved  with  cansi|i|^ 
foncy*  The  variety  is  greater,  the  tniasitions  quicker,  and  th«  maiir 
ner  less  declamatory  than  in  the  jElassetas  of  Johnson,  (bough  it  can* 
Hot  boast  the  splendour  of  diction  and  harmony  of  period  whtcl| 
distinguish  that  performance ;  but  the  impresston  which  it  leaves  oA 
the  mtnd,  like  the  stor/ of  Rasselas,  is  tinted  with  som^bre  hues.  A£^ 
ter  a  multiplicity  of  illusions,  such  as  most  of  us  fondly  cherish,  and 
after  a  long  succession  of .  disappoiutmeat»,  such  as'toomany  of  us 
fatally  experience,  Humamus  finds  that  he  has  been  only  cheated 
and  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  happin^^.  ti«  becomes  finaliy  ^oa»> 
vinced  that  it  is  vain  to  think  to  attain  here  any  unclouded  serenity 
or  permanent  stability  of  bliss,  but  that  it  is  right  talook  for  it  h.e- 
yond  the  grave,  and  that  truth  and  virtue,  while  they  will  always  p^or 
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earetome  portion  of  terrpstrml  enjoyment,  Are  th^  best  ieondoetbrf 
to  felidty  in  a  more  elevated  sphere  of  inteUectiElal  existence.  The 
jouttg,  tfieviiaonaiy.aDd  presumptuous,  those  who  are  apt  to  che^- 
tifeh  airy  dreams  of  ideal  bltss,  vwho  imagine  that  sensuality^  fhat 
wealth  or  fame  can  content  tht;  longing  soul,  may  be  greatly  bene- 
filed  by  these  Travels  iffUuniaiiius.  They  are  a  perfoimance  i6 
which  We  bhould  have  devoted  a  rouch  larger  «pace  in  our  reviewv 
if  we  b.id  not- been  unwilling,  by  numerous  extracts  to  forestall   the 

fdeasureand  instruction  \^hich  the  reader  of  the  book  itself  will  ^iid 
t  calculated  to  copvey. 

AnX'  ^O^^fFiHiam  Tell;  or  SwUxerland delivered \  ky  ike  ChevaUerdeFb^ 

^'an.  Member  nfihe  Royai  Academiet  qf  Pmrii,  Madrid^  Florence^  ife^$;e. 

.  A  panthumout  kVurk,     To  whkk  it  pre/ised  the  Life  of  Ike  Author ^     By 

.  Sonp^t.     Tr^nfaiedfrom  the  French  bjf  fFHUam  B.  Heweiton^  JluUtor 

f  ^  ike SU^  Boy 9*i^e^\%mo.  pp.  \  15.  bi.    Sherwood.  1809. 

.   THIS  (Hj^huiiious  work  of  Ftorian  will  no4  ra^ke  any  deduction 
from  his  well-earned  ctlebrHy.     It  is  a  very  animated  and  interest- 
ijng  i^»f  which  evinces  that  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  that 
love  .0/ simplicity  and  that  pas&ion  for  liberty  which   characterised 
.  the  autbtxfi     'i'here  are  aome  passages  in  the  translation  which  are 
rather  care lei>!»iy  executed.     The  writfr  too  often  places  his  adjec- 
tives aittir  his  substantives  in  cases  which  do  not,  according  to  the 
£nglish  idiom,  admit  of  such  a  collocation.     Thus,  p.  2.  '  thy  gar-- 
ikndii  would  but,  ill  become  his  countenance  f;}/repi\i  ;'  p.  3.  ^  scat* 
Ut  in  the  paths  that  be  has  trodden  the  fioWers  wild  of  eglantine  ;* 
p.  5.  '  water  the'extensive  pastures  covered  with   flocks  and   herds 
mrnenso.*     P.  10,  the  tran>lator,  says,  ^  tlie  source  filtering  through 
the  rocJcl'  vra  suppose  that  he  meanx  ^P^i^ig.     P.  13,  the  translator 
tells  us  that  William  Tell  and  his  £mma  '  only  parted  for  a.  few 
lours  to  meet  again  with  increase  of  rapture  ;  their  pleasures  were 
tranquil^    their  love  without  the  viuUnce  oi  momentary  passion, 
U'hich  ere  long  ^u;i/.'(;tftj^  into  disgust  or  hatred.'     The  want  of   a 
IDMiute attention  to  ihvse niceties  (f  diction,   without  which  it   is 
impo'&s;ble  to  write  or  to  translate  well,  has  here  caused  considera* 
ble  incongruity.     In  the  first  place  rapture  is  incompatible  with  tran" 
f«f/ enjoyment,     iia^/i/rff  denotes  the  ttirbulent    efferVescence    of 
pleasurable  feeling,  and  cannot  coexist  with  'th<ise  serene- an<l  gentle 
sensations  of  bliss,  ^hich'  tranquil  pleasures f  suppose.     In  the  next 
place  the  writer  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  ^  their  /ote,  &c.' '  duin* 
dlt^  inu)  diifgust  or  haired'     Great  may  indeed  dwindle  into  little; 
but  the  dindnutii  n  of  magnitude  dbes  not  suppose    an  alteration  of 
substancf,  nor  a  total  change  of  quality.     Great  love  may  he  said 
to  dwindle  into  less,  but  it  cannot  properly  be  sdid  to  dwindle  into 
kate.    A  strong  passiun  cannot  dwindle  into  its  oppositCi  though  it 
Qiay  be  converted  into  its  oppositet 
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,  POETRY. 

AftT.  91  .m^RofUtldf  a  tegmdarjf  Tmte.  with  other  Paemi.  fp^  1  OS.     Hoolr* 

bftm.  1809*  . 

THE  author  of  Ronald  does  not  aspire  to  the  higher  flights  of  poetry-; 
but  he  appears  to  possess  an  elegaot  and  cultivated  mind;  though 
bis  volume  is  interspersed  with  many  flat  passages  and  his  reader^ 
will  probably  think  that, 

Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium,  timidusque  procellse. 

Art.  83. — The  Lash  i  a  Satire  teithotU  Notes,  pp,  48.    Bono.  1899.  ^ 

THIS  is  a  spirited  production  though  with  several  languid  and  vbpid 
lines.  The  invective  is  stroug  but  it  is  too  general,  and  indiscninii|ate, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  blended  with  those  fine  morHl  sentiments  which 
make  their  way  to  ev«ry  bosdni)  and  constitute  on9  of-  the  charms 
of  Juvenal. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  authoi^s  manner  in  which  be 
latAes  the  corruption  of  the  age.  The  author  bavin*;  said  that  his 
friends  from  regard  for  his  personal  safety,  wished^biih  to  choose  the 
path  rather  of  panegyric  than  of  satire  saySy 

*  Peace  10  their  fears!  what  servile  tie  shall  bind  _ 

The  genuine  ardor  of  the  freeborfi  mind,  ^ 

That  looks  resentful  on  a  venal  state, 
With  incense  scorning  to  besiege  x}ke  great ;  •    ; 

Kous'd  nt  a  nation's  wrongs  maintains  her  trust,  \. 

And  dares,  iho' spurn'd  by  pride  and  pow'r,  be  jttst.l 
As  heav'n,  physicians  for  the  health,  decrees. 
So  heav'n  makes  poets  for  the  mind'^  disease  ;  r 

Bids  ihem  to  deeds  of  patriot  worth  aspire,  ,  v 

Their  hearts  with  virtue fills-^their  souls  with  fire  ;     ,    1 
Bida  them  indignant  view  the  slightest  crimes,  / 

And  rise  triumphant  in  the  worst,  of  times ;         •      .    7 
Shews  where  guilt,  lurking,  l>s  con^eal'd  from  sight,  ' .  , 
.        .   Aud  bids  them  drag  the  caitiff  to  the  light ;  -' 

Exulting  mark  each  gilded  slave  their  prey  "*        ^ 

And  arm'd  with  satire  boldly  cu^  tht;ir  way!, 
And  shall  the  rouse,  to  whbm  stich  pow'rs  are  gir'n     /  " 
Desert  the  sacred  task  impos'J  by  beay'a  ? 
Shall  she  be  mute,  whosie  language  oft  prevails,    ^        ,   ; 
When  justice,  law,  and  ev'n  the  gospel  fails  ?     . 
Shall  fehe,  regiiniless,  the.  fogl  raoii->ter  spare  ?        '  . 
No,  she  shall  seek  her  in  St.  James's  air  I 
Where,  from  her  throne,  Corrupiiou  sells  hqr  smiieSi 

The  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  our  isles. 

No  lurking  Goodwins  threaten  here,  tis  true, 
^     But  rocks  metre  secret;  and  more  fatal  too. 
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To  her  cunt  form  the. gravest  bend  the  knee. 
And  honor's  shipwreckM  eiehe  puts  to  sea  ;  . 
•     Whole  crowds  of  vot'ries  at.  her  levee  wait, 

Afent8<if4l9atb;w}ib  ministers  of  state.  "    •  .       t     . 

Here  nursling  heroes  mingle  with  divines, 
Who  dig  the  scriptures,  with,  who  <)ig  the  mines; 
By  thousand  avennc;  approach  the  throne. 
Where  sits  the  Sorceress  with  h^r  darling  son, 
-  Receiving  cautious  suppliants  in  the  dark, 

Led  in,  and  introduced  by  Mistress  Clarke! 
All  suhis  as.  presents  to  her  Arine  they  bring. 
From  whence  all  sorts  of  places  instant  springs 
Hera  tiny  bribes  of  tiny  scoundrels  heap, 
With  droits  of  Admiralty  six  feet  deep. 
There>  Merit,,urging  his  strong  claim  appears, 
A  hardy  Vet'ran  full  of  wounds  and  years  ; 
TeHi,  bow  by  honor  fir'd,  by  valor  led^ 
y       .   JBe  fought  ot  l^unkirk,  and  at  Helder  hM ; 

*  Put  up  thine  arm,  friend,  and  depart  this  place, 

*  8e«k  not  reward,  for  thina's  a  hopeless  case  ; 

*  Thy  n&ffle  shall  ne'er  with  Fortune's  minions  join, 

*  Thou  shew'st  thy  wounds,  but  never  shew'st  thy  coin. 

*  Put  up  thine  arm — to  pain  and  sorrow  go,  ; 

*  —Thy  wounds  thou  shew'st,  but,  coin — thou  can'st  not 

'  shew  !'* 
But  death  to  think  !  is  this  true  valour's  meed  ? 
' — 01  Britain, Britain,  thou  art  sunk  indeed! 
Ye  winds,  that  once  from  ev'ry  quarter  came, . 
To  waJFi  the  greatness  of  the  British  name ; 
Bear  not  these  tidings  to  a. foreign  ear  !'  ^ 
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Aav.  33.**i^e0r«ir#  if  BritUk  QuMdrupeds^  iUustrgUve  prineipMffsf  #f 
iheir  IJMU  pfhfe^  Im§Unet^  SagaeU^,  mid  Uw»  le  MuMnd.  Jrrmtged 
Mccardmg  io  ike  ^$Um  qf  Linnteut.  Bjf  1h§  Rev.  If.  Bimg9y^  A.M. 
Fellow  of  the  Linme^H  Socieig,  and  iala  at  PaUthamae^  Cambridge, 
With  Engravingi from  original  Drawfngit  executed  ckiej^  k^  Mr,  5a* 
muelEewU,     Svo.pp*  528.    Darton  afi4  Harvey.     1809. 

'  WE  shall  let  Mr.  Bingley  explain  his  own  design  in  writing  the 
present  work. 

*  The  present,'  says  Mr.  Bingley,  *  is  intended  as  the  first  volume 
of  a  series  of  Memoirs  of  British  animals,  in  which  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  ^personf  as  are  inclined  to  pursue  the  study  of  any 
one  branch  of  our  zoology,  in  preference  to  the  others,  each  class 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest.  The  prominent  fea- 
tures of  this  work  affe  meant  to  consist  in  an  accuiale  delineation  of 
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tbe  habits  of  :U£i|  iMiinct^  and  sagaeity  of  the  animiils  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irelasd*  from  the  highest  tq  the  lowest  classes.  The 
technical  and  descriptive  pans  will  be  separated  from  the  >.body  of 
the  work,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  dass  in-  tlia  farm,  of  a 
•jnopsis.' 

Wehavt  been  much  pleased  with  the  clearness  and  discrimina* 
tion  of  many  of  the  descriptions  in  this  Volume.  Most  of  the  plates 
are  well  executed;  and  on  the  whole  we  think  it  a  work  that  will  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  natural,  history ;  and  a  young  person 
can  hardly  engage  in  a  more  delightful  study,  or  .one  better  calc«i* 
Ifited  to  enrich  the  mind,  with  ideas,  or  to  shew  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  great  Author  of  the  universe. 

Aav,  84.^-v#dii4e»  of  Justice  aa  iUustrmUd  by  my  cum.  Caae^  tU$eiosing 
vmrious  Practices  of  the  Officers  of  Criminal  Law^with  asuccinct  AcemuH 
^  several  interesting  TriaU it  Anecdotes  of  certain  Bankers,  and  hair- 
hrewkh  Escapes  of  the  Itsnooenij  and  ^  €hiifty»  Being  a  Wtndieation  if 
the  Author Jrom  severai Charges  4f  Forgery,  By  John  MackeouXL  pp. 
183.    Barton.    1809. 

THIS  volume  discloses  a  melancholy  scene  of  iniquity,  of  which 
«ve  feel  no  inclination  to  abridge  tbe  recital;  but  it  may  suggest 
aome  useful  hints  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  police^  or  wish 
to  investigate  the  moral  state  of  the  metropolis. 

Anr,  f5.-^*  CorneVm  Taeitus  do  MorUm  Germanorum^  §t  de  P^ita 
Agricolm.  Ex  Editiene  Gabrielis  Brotier,  Locis  Annaltum  et  Histo* 
riarum  ah  eo  €HatiiSt  selectis  et  'odditis,  Cura  Richardi  ReUian^  A*H* 
R.S.S.  etS.L.A.  Flora  Cantabrigiensisauctorfs^et  villm  de JSeming^ 
ly  in  Agro  Lineolniensi  Reetoris.  Londtni^  160f ;  veneunt  apud  Long" 
man  if  Sop    Fret.  Is. 

IF  this  separate  publication  of  two  most  intevesting  pieces  of 
Tacituii  is  the  means  of  introducing  the  ibom  general  study  of  that 
svriter  into  our  classical  schools,  the  learned  editor  will  have  per^^ 
formed  a  useful  task.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  printed  the  notes 
under  the  text,  and  we  should  have  read  the  text  itself  with  more 
pleasure  if  he  had  omitted  the  numerous  ^gures  which  refer  to  the 
notes,  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader.  .When  the  words 
which  are  explained  are  printed  in  the  italic  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  notes,  no  other  reference  is  necessary.  \ 

^T.  t^.'—Tke  Acadsmif,  or  a  Picture  »/  Youth.     l2miB.      pp.  19%,      C<.  6i. 

bound.     1808. 

THIS  volume  contains  some  pleasing  tales ;  and  the  whole  is 
ealculatied  to  leave  salutary  impressions  ou  the  juvenile  mind. ' 

iiT.  n.'^The  J&tiary  qf  an  OffUefs  Wifbm,  snd  her   yoang  Family^    t^me, 
pp.  18*2.    5(.  hound.    Harris.     1809. 

.   THIS  story  Is  not  devmd  of  sensibility  and  interest;  the  general 
jteadency  is  to  show^  that  ia  every  situation  in  life,  »  man  may  find. 
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occasion  to  exercise  those  virtues  which'  he  doesposse88,att(i  to  acquire 
ihose  in  which  he  is  deficient.  We  ^gree  with  ihe  author  in  his 
preface  that  it  is  right  to  stamp  moral  lossons  on  the  heart,  .in  those 
IDoments  when,  from  the  operation  of  the  tender  sympathies^  they 
are  most  likely  to  he^rmanent. 

Ait.  28.— P«nMe«    Queen  ofSusa;    a  Tragedjf^  in  fvi  AcU,    Iw.    fp,  8f« 

%i,  6c{.    Miller,  Cbancery-laae. 

EVERY  scholar  must  have  perused  the  subject  of  this  tragedy 
in  the  elegant  and  pathetic  narrative  of  Xenophon ;  and  thqse,  who 
have  read  this  affecting  tale  in  the  Cyropsidia,  willy  we  think,  agree 
with  us  that  it  can  iiever  be  dramatised  without  a  diminution  of  the 
interest*  It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  author  of  the  present  attempt  to 
sty^hat  he  has  not  been  successful  in  accomplishing  that,  which  it  is 
probable. that  the  most  elevated  talents  would  have  attempted  in 
▼ain.  ' 

Aet.  99,-^SMempla  propria;  or  EngUsh  Sentences  translated  from  the  Besi Bman 
Writ^rSfand  adapted  to  ike  Rules  of  Syniax ;  to  he  again  translated  into  the  l^in 
JUm'eua%9t  deiigned/or  the  Vie  of  junior  Boys  in  Clascal  Schools,  By  the  Rev, 
George  fVh'Uaker,  A,  M,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Southampton,  Law^ 
Ave-Maria  Lane,  l2mo.  3s.  boards,  pp,  179. 

THIS  appears  to  us  a  very  useful  introductory  hook  for  the  lear'n* 
er  of  the  Latin  languages.  The  examples  are  literally  translated  ' 
jfrom  classical  authors  of  the  greatest  purity  and  elegance;  and  the 
Englikh  and  Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  pages,  which  will  be  found 
tokave  time,  and  accelerate  improvement.  Wd  will  give  one  short 
specimen.  ' 

The  short  sum  of  life  forbids  us  P'f'V*' *^*- •""'"»' *^^ 

to  form  remote  expectations.        *'  ^'  'Tl  *'"'      ;' ^""^  '''^^V' 
*^  I  are,  act,  longus,  adj.  spes,  eu  t 

Amt.  so. — Opinion  delivered  bjf  Dr.  Duncan^  Senior,  in  the  College  cf 
PkgncianM  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ISlh^ September,  1808,  upon  A  Ckargg 
Mgaim^t  Dr,  Gregory  for  wH/nlsind  deliberate' Tiebilion  of  Truth.  £din< 
burgh.    Ho,    pp.66.    Neill.    1809. 

IT  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  of  than' otif 
reade/s  would  approve,  to  enter  at  length  into  all  the  details  of  the 
ichism  which  appears  to  have  arisen  amoiig  the  members  of  the 
college  of  physicians. of  Eldinburgh  ;  or  of  the  charges  which  Dr. 
Gregory  has  brought  against  the  college,  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  college  against  Dr.  Gregory  ;  and  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
might  justly  blame  us  if  we  gave  a  partial  and  imperfect  account  of 
what  so  materially  concerns  the  professional  and  moral  character  of 
respectable  individuals. 

AaT.  Sh-^Killing  no  Murder ;  m  Farce,  in  fwo  Jcle^  a»  performed  with 
great  Jpplame  at  ike  Theatre  Royal,  ffaymarket,  together  with  a  Pre^ 
face,  and  the  Scene  iuppressed  by  Order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Written  by  Theodore  Edward  Hook,  Enq.  The  Music  by  Mr.  Hook,  Sen, 
Svo.    Third  EdUion-    pp,  35.     ts.    Tipper. 

WE  do  not  see  why  the  lord  chamberlain  pr  bis  deputy  ihould 
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ha?6  objected  to  any  part  of  this  perforioanee.  The  passages  whreb 
have  been  suppressed  contained  no  personal  satire^  no  invidiodt 
j^flecttons  against  any  ostensible  individual.  The  Methodists  ara 
4  large  mass  of  people  ;  and  hypocrites  and  profligates  must  naturaily 
be  expecte<)  to  be  found  among  them, as  well  as  among  other  sects,  ana 
o^hec  civil  vt  reirgious  corporations.  Quakers,  Puritans,  and  Jews, 
jiave  often  been  brought  upon  the  stage  without  the  prohibitory  in« 
terposLttOA  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  Why  then  may  not  the  me- 
tbodTsts  or  sectarians  of  any  other  species?  If  large  classes  of 
inen,  who  come  under  a  particular  denomination,  are  never  to  I>e 
su0dred  in  any  particular  instance  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
boards of.ihe  theatre,we  mu«t.e!tclude  lawyers,. doctors,  shopkeepers,, 
usurers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  different  professions  and  hades  which 
cpusiitute  the  mixed  mass  of  hn roan' society.  .  Neither  lawyers  nor" 
doctors  are  offended  by  seeing  their  professions  apparently  held  trpto 
ridicule.in  the  characterof  some  particular  individiial;  and  why  should' 
the  If>pd  chamberlain  or  his  deputy  evince  so  much  deference  fO  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  a  sect,  who  harbour  an  implacable  hostility 
agairYst  all  dramatic  representations  ?  We  do  not  say  that  all  methodises 
are  sensualists,  or  hypocrites;  but  we  do  suppose  that  sensualists  and  ' 
%pocrites  may  be  found  among  them  as  well  as  among  other  sects  ; , 
and  why  should  a- dramatic  writer  be  prevented  any  more  from  re* 
presenting  a  methodist  as  a  hypocrite  than  a  lawyer  as  a  cheat,  a 
physician  as  an  ignoramus,  or  a  Jew  as  a  usurer  ?  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Hook  0T\  thesi^c^jess  of  his  performance,  notwithstanding  the  . 
hostility  which  was  evinced  towards  it  by  the  methodistic  partialis 
tieaof  the  licenser. 

Art.  t3*-~068ervation9  on  the  Causef  which  canatUutc  Unsoundnas  in 
Hortes,  contidered  in  regard  to  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  those  Animals* 
Dedicated  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  English  Bar*  **  Equo  ne  eredite^ 
IViicri."  >  f^irg'  Bif  Richard  Lawrence^  Feterinary  Surgeon^  FeUo^ 
of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society^  and  Author  <fAn  Inquirg  into 
the  Structure  and  Animal  (Economjf  of  the  Horse*  %vo^  Pj**  S3.  Sfc 
Crosby.    18U9. 

ISr  a  gpod  humoured  and  lively  dedication  to  the  gentleman  of 
the  bar,  in  whose  augufst  presence  the  professional  experience  of 
the  author  has  often  been  summoned  to  appear,  Mr.  L^iwrence 
points  out  some  analogies  between  those  honourable  members  of 
society,  and  this  noble  quadruped.  But  he  weU  remarks  that  he  • 
cannot  find  in  the  former  any  quality  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
short  windedness  or  shyness,  to  which  the  latter  are  often  unfortu- 
nately liable.  In  the  article  of  re5//pc«tfw,  in  kicking^  and  wincing^ 
and  moving  sideways^  when  they  ought  to  go  straight  forward^  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  f6be,may  ofteji  challenge  no  indirejct  c6mpuri'> 
son  with  the  disposition  of  the  solid-hoofed  animal.  In  this  work^ 
our  readers  will  find  a  brief,  but  perspicuous  account  of  the  diseased 
states,  and  organic  laesions,  to  which  horses  are  liable,  and  by  which 
they  are  (:onstitated  unspund.     The  following  remarks  ou  the  ag& 
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of  Ae  horse  will  probably  be  agreeable  to  many,  and  may  not  Irti* 
probably  be  merfnlto  some  of  otir  readers. 

<  Tbe  hofie  {Husseflses  forty  ieeth^  viz.  twelve  front  tetlb/or  Inci- 
•oress  or  nippert,  twenty  four  moiares,  or  grinders,  and  four  canine 
teeth,  which  are  called  tusbes  :  these  last  are  wanting  in  the  mare, 
except  in  some  very  few  instances.  Until  five  years  old,  the  age  of 
the  horiie  is  ascertained  by  the  successive  shedding  of  the  twelve 
froikt  teeth  or  incnoreS)  which  process  begins  at  two  years*  and 'a 
half  old,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  following  order,  namely  from  two 
years  and  a  half  until  three,  he^hedsihe  two  middle  teeth  of  the 
Iwntw  jaw,  and  also  of  tbe  upper  jaw.  From  three  yean  and  a  half 
titntU  ioar,  lie  sheds  the  two  next  in  both  jaws.  From  fuur  and  a 
half  until  five,  be  sheds  the  two  corner  teeth  of  both  jaws;  and,  at 
the  same  tim«,  the  canine  teeth  or  tushes  make  their  appiea ranee. 
H«  h  than  no  longer  called  a  colt.  At  the  upper  surlaee  or  top  of 
erery  tooth,  there  is  a  smaU  black  cavity^  resembling  th«  eye  of  a 
bean.  This  cavity  in  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  furnishes  the  age 
from  -five  years  until  seven  ;  after  which  period  it  is  usual  to  pro*" 
nounca  the  horse  to  be  aged,  and  deprived  of  any  signs  whevehy  his 
age  can  be  ascertaiaed.  Nevertheless,  the  age  may  be  oalcutatei 
until  twelve  years  by  the  same  marks  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  te- 
main  after  those  in  tbe  lower  jaw  are  worn  out.  This  will  \jp  ex* 
plained  in  its  proper  place.  At  five  years  old,  the  bkck  marks  or 
oiiriliesiD  the  two  middle  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  filled  up,  and 
nearly  disi^pear ;  foras  they  arc  shed  the  fij'st,  so  do  they  lose  their 
marks  before  any  of  the  rest.  At  six  years  old,  the  black  marks  of 
the  two  second  teeth  are  filled  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore- 
gaing.  At  seven  years  old  until  eighty  the  marks  of  the  corner  teelh 
of  the  lower  jaw  fill  up  and  disappear.  At  the  same  time  the  tushei, 
which  antecedently  to  this  period  were  concave  in  the  surface  next 
to  the  tongue,  alter  their  shape,  and  becomb  iround  or  convex.  The 
marks  of  the  Icmvcv  teeth  tscing  all  obliterated  at  eight  years  old*,  it 
wtiihe  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  upper  teeth,  which  undergo 
tbe  same  process  as  the  lower  teeth,  except  with  this  difference^ 
namely,  that  they  do  not. begin  to  fill  up  until  all  the  lower  teeth  are 
dpprived  of  their  marks,  and  that  there  is  an  interval  of  two  year9 
between  every  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  whereas  in  the  lower  jaw  tb6 
interval  is  only  one  year.  Thus,  at  eight,  the  cavities  of  the  two 
middle  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  begin  to  fill  up.  At  ten  the  cavities 
of  the  two  nexU  And  at  twelve  the  cavities  of  the  corner  teeth  are 
totally  effiEi ced.  This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  some  variation  la* 
different  horses,  in  proportion  with  th*^  difierent  qualities  of  their 
teeth,  or  on  account  of  the  habit  of  crib-biting,  which  wears  4iway 
the  t«eth  much  faster  than  in  their  natural  course/ 
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Art.  I. — Kommeniar  fiber  das  Neiu  Testament,  8^c. 

Conmentary  on  the  New  Testament,    &/  H.  E.  G.  Paulas^ 
Continued  from  Vol.  XFL  p.  41 9* 

IN  the  second  volume  of  this  Commentaify)  of  M^hich  we 
shall  exhibit  some  of  the  princips^l  contents  in  this  article,  the 
professor  includes  in  his  di6Ferent  sections  that  part  of  the 
evangelical  history  which  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  xi.  fio»— 
XX.  i6.  Mark  ii,  23.— x,  31.  Luke  vi.  i.— xviii.  30. 
This  comprises  a  very  important  part  bf  the  ministry  of  Jesus^ 
from  the  termination  of  the  second  passover,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

$  xlvi.  explains  Matt.xii.  i — 3.  Mark  ii,  23—28.  Luke 
vi.  1—5.  During  the  second  passover,  Jesus  had  beccfmt 
more  particularly  an  object  of  persecution  td  the  Pharisees, 
from  the  disregard  whicn  he  had  evinced  for  their  peculiar 
dogmas,  and  for  his  apparent  violations  of  the  sabbatical  rest. 
Jesus  defends  his  disciples  for  plucking  some  ears  of  corn  as 
they  passed  through  a  field  of  wboat  on  the  sabbath ;  aijd  he 
embraced  this,  as  he  did  otlier  siniilar  opportunities,  to  vin. 
dicateihe  sabbath  as  amoral,  rather  than  a  <:eremonial  insti- 
tution.   

$  xlvii.  Luke  Jx.  1—5.  Mark  vi.  7— rr.  According  to 
KlatthcW»  no  .interval  seems  to  have  chpscd  betweefi  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  appsues,  ^nd  their  mission  by'  Jesus, 
'&c  MfUbew  X.  1—5.  Luke  , determines  the  choice  of  \he 
apostles  (o. have  happened  before  the  sermon, on  the  mounts 
;tHit«he  may  not  have  noticed  their  first  missioh,  probably,  be* 
.Cause  it  was  a  mere  cxp^rimcpt:  but  Matthew  describes  dii$ 
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in  almost  die  same  words  which  are  employed  by  Luke  It. 
1 — 5,  and  by  Mark  vi.  7 — 11,  to  delineate  the  mission  of  the 
twelve,  6^  two  and  ^apo,  after  the  second  passover,  which 
they  executed  with  much  success.  That  Matthew  refers  to  a 
mission  before  the  second  passover",  is  clear,  from  comparing 
Matt.  xi.  I,  with  Matt.  x.  5.  But  Luke  relates  a  later  mission.- 
Matthew  seems  to  blend  into  t»ne  narrative,  the  mission  of 
the  twelve,  and  of  the  seventy,  whom  he  does  not  name ;  but 
he  enumerates  some  of  the  instructions  which  they  received. 
The  professor  seems  to  think,  that  the  choice  of  the  twelve 
was  preceded  by  a  preparatory  course  of  doctrinal  and  physical 
instruction. 

*  The  first  basis  of  the  more  confidential  society  of  Jesus/  says 
the  professor,  ^  was  formed  of  some  of  ifis  countrymen,  who  had 
already  been  moved  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  bapdst.  .Jesni 
places  them  in  a  situation  to  observe  him  c^Mitinually,  and  to  profit 
by  his  familiar  conversation,  Matt.  x.  26.  He  then  grves  the 
twelve,  (as  if  one  deputy  had  been  chosen  for  every  tribe)  who 
had  been  previously  disciplined  for  the  purpose,  an  opportuniity  of 
trying  their  powers  by  themselves.  After  this,  we  find  more  ex* 
tensive  demands  for  exertion  ;  Luke  ix.  I — ^.  (Comp.  10,  and 
Mark  vi.  30<— 31,)and  more  definite  rules,  Luke  ix.  3-t5.  (Comp. 
Katt.  X.  9'**1^*) '  Fmally,  Jesus  appoints,  as  it  were,  a  Sanhe- 
drim for  his  theocracy,  composed  of  seventy  persons^  of  tbe  nia- 
^  jority  of  whom,  no  notices  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Even 
those  persons  had  important  powers,  which  they  practised  with  un* 
expected  success.  They  must  consequently  have  had.  sufficient  pre- 
paratory instructioo.  If  we  bad  no  other  document  before  us,  but 
that  of  Matthew,  much  of  this  historical  developement  of  the  ener- 
getic activity  of  Jesus  would  be  unknown,  and  inexplicably  ob- 
m^fe*  Luke  points  out  the  means  by  which  the  obscurity  is  disst« 
paled*  How  many  other  portions  of  the  history  are  there  which 
would  emerge,  from  a  mysterious  darkness,  into  luminous  clear- 
ness, if  a  third,  still  more  detailed  historian^  had  come  down  ta 
usr 

$  klix.  Matt.  XIV.  I— 12.    Mark  vi.  14— ag.    Luke  ix.  7 

— 9.'    Luke  represents  the  attention    of  Herod  as  fixed  on 

Jesus  in  the  interval  between  the  mission  of  the  twelve,   ix. 

.  1—6,  and  Iheir  return,  10,  and  thus  determines  the  time  and 

the  occasion  of  tliis  mission. 

41.  Matu  xii.  9—13.  Mark  iii.  1—5.  Luke  vi.  6 — lo. 
When  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  the  Pharisees,  who  had  inst« 
fluated  thenriselves  among  his  companions,  endeavourecl  toren*-^ 
dcr  him  hated  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  their  traditions,  as  a  contemner  of  the  sabhath. 
In  the  synagogue,  (which-  was  probaMv  at  Tiberia$»  a  cele. 
brated  resort  of  the  Rabbinsj  a  man  with  a  withered  haiid  af- 
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forded  Jesus  an  opportunity  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the 
^  people  to  one  of  the  important  truths,  which  he  so  often,  artd 
so  industriously  impressed,  thatwogoorf  work,  which  can  he 
,  done  on  the  sabbath,  ought  to  be  put  oj^  to  any  other  day. 
T^he  professor  thinks  that  the  hand  of  the  person,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  this  section,  had  not  suffered  an  actual  paralysis,  but 
was  affected  only  with  a  tempotary  cramp,  or  torpor,  which 
the  physical  ignorance  of  the  Jews  ascribed  to  a  drying  up  of 
the  juices,  tho.ugh  it  was  probably  owing  only  to  an  impeded 
circulation,  or  some  occasional  defect  of  nervous  or  muscular 
•xcitcmcnt.    The  professor  refers  to  i  Kings,  xiii.  4—6.  The 

Erofessor  therefore  supposes,  that  this  cure,  was  not  considered 
y  the  spet^tators  as  any  thing  miraculous  or  supernatural, ' 
.  and  was  not  related  by  the  historian  to  .impress  this  convic- 
tion, but  only  to  show  the  contempt  which  Jesus  evinced  for 
tile  mummery  of  the  Pharisaic  superstitions.  Jesus,  szfs 
Paulus,  employed  the  means  which  were  usual  in  such  cases, 
hut  he  employed  them  on  the  sabbath,  when  neither  the  pa- 
tient nor  his  friend  would  ha ve^ dared  to  apply  them. 

§  li.  Matt.  xii.  14—21.  Mark  iii.  6—12.  ,  Luke  vi.  it, 
(17 — 19.)  Weshail  not  make  any  extracts  from  this  section, 
but  pass  on  to  §  Iii.  Matt.  xii.  22 — 37. ;  Mark  iii.  20 — 30 ; 
Luke  xi.  14 — 23.  The  cure,  which  is  here  related  of  a  dsemo- 
ntac,  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  is,  without  doubt,  as  the  pro- 
fessor remarks,  one  of  the  nriost  striking  of  the  kind.  This  comes 
to  the  ears  of  the  Pharisees,  {oxoucrmtfTif,  Matt.  xii.  24.)  They 
hasten  to  stifle  the  emotions  of  wonder  which  it  excited.  .  Jesus 
returns  to  the  place  where  he  had  healed  the  man  with  a  wi- 
tiiered  hand,  probably,  because  the  multitude  who  had  as- 
sembled on  his  account,  and  his  e;ipectation  of  the  return  of 
the  twelve,  prevented  him  from  removing  tO:  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Here,  as  soon  as  he  meets  his  adversaries  again,  .in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  he  clearly  shows  the  absurdity  of 
'  a  calumny  which  was  industriously  propagated  to  discredit  his 
character  and  doctrine.  The  malady  itselt  was  ascribed  to  a 
daemon,  both  by  the  people  and  th^  Pharisees  ;  and  Luke  falls 
the  daemon  itself  ku^ov,  dumb.  ' 

*  What  can  this  mean,*  says  the  professor,  *  but  that  the  sick 
man  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a  daemon,  who  forbad  him 
the  use  of  speech  ?  We  may  easily  imagine  a  case  of  insa4iity,  in 
'  which  such  a  conviction  should  get  possession  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  cure  of  a  patient  of  this  species,  would  be  instantaneous,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Luke.  The  person  wiH  venture 'to 
make  use  of  Lis  organs,  the  moment  he  believes  that  cbe  dsemon  is 
expelled;  and  no  species  of  cure  excited  the  astonishment  of  ihe 
multitude,  so  much  as  the  supposed  subjection  of  the  dasmon.'    I 

•  Gg.a  *       .  .; 
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<  According  to  Matthew,  this  demoniac  was  blind.  But  this  de- 
feet  was  not  ascribed  to  the  daemon  ;  and  hence  Luke  speaks  only  of 
the  dumbneu  of  the  dsemoniac  ;  the  blindness  had  no  influence  in 
exciting  the  calumny  which  ensued.  The  species,  and  the  degree 
of  the  malady,  are  unknown.  Jesus  healed  it,  as  in  many  other 
instances.  But  the  removal  of  this  did  not  excite  &uch  a  strong 
sensation^  as  the  expulsion  of  the  da&moii.  And,  it  was  this  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  which  led  to  conclusions  favourable 
to  the  mes&iahship  of  Jesus^  (Matt.  xii.  33.)  that  his  Pharisaic 
adversaries  found  it  necessary  rapidly  to  labour  to  counteract.' 

Jesus  says  nothing  definite  against  the  Pharisaic  and  popular 
prejudice  respecting  the  agency  of  daemons.  The  alltision  te 
other  exorciitSj  Matt.  x.  27  ;  Luke  xi.  14,  seems  to  admit  the 
reality. 

^  And  these  supposed,  according  to  the  antient  theory  of  magic, 
Ihe  reality  of  a  da&moniacal  influence.' 

Does  not  Jesus  assign  a  cause  to  the  malady  which  accords 
with  the  inference  of  the  spectators  ?  Docs  not  the  New  Tetfa- 
ment  suppose  a  kingdom  of  Satan  as  of  a  real  spiritual  existencei^ 
Does  not  Jesus  ascribe  certain  diseases  to  the  residence  and 
operation  of  daemons  in  the  human  body?  When,  on  this  oc* 
casion,  he  was  directly  accused  of  a  collusion  with  the  mali* 
cious  authors  of  these  diseases^  does  he  attack  the  prejudice  at 
the  root,  and  expose  the  idea  of  daeraoniacal  interposition^  as 
the  chimera  of  a  diseased ,  imagination  ?  Might  he  not  thus 
8(t  once  have  silenced  the  objections  of  jthe  Pharisee^  i  And» 
ds  he  refused  to  do  this,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  assented  to 
the  general  supposition  of  a  d«m6niacal  agency  i  Had  Jesus 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  vulgar  tlieory  of  dsemoniacal  pos- 
session, would  the  multitude  have  coincided  With  his  deci- 
sions as  the  voice  of  truth  ?  Perhaps  the  prejudice  itself 
would  have  been  only  the  more  firmly  establisbicd,  and  his  . 
sphere  of  useful  instruction  only  the  more  abridged. 

^  liii.  Matt.  xii.  38—45.  Luke  xi^  (16)  ag — 31.  24—26^ 
Here  the  professor  places  Matt*  xii.  40,  in  a  parenthesis  ;  as 
that  verse  seems  an  interruption  between  the  to  fftifieiov  Iwa,  and«- 
the  to  lenpjypM  lavXf  and  is,  probably,  a  gloss  on  the  words  of 
Jes\j8,  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  writer  after 
the  resurrection.  Luke  makes  no  allusion  to  the  temporary 
immersion  of  Jonah  in  the  stomach  of  the- whale  ;  and  it  was 
not  this  event,  whether  it  be  an  historical  fact,  or  a  poetical 
,  fiction,  which  made  Jonah  a  sign  to  theNinevitcs,  or  which  af- 
forded any  proof  to  them,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  theDeity 
to  denounce  the  severest  judgments  against  the  impenitent 
capital.    But  it  was  the  pr^ac&iVig  of  Jonah, which  Was  the 
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the  |i?gn  of  the  divine  spirit,  Mrhich  animated  the  prophet ;  and 
it  was  this  sign,  and  not  the  marvellous  escape  from  the  body 
of  the  whale,  which  occasioned  the  repentance  of  the  Nine- 
vites.  Thus,  Jesus  himself  says,  that  •  the  men  of  Ni- 
neveh repented  on  the  preaching  of  Jonah.'  The  parallel, 
therefore,  which  Jesus  at  this  time  drew  between  himself  and 
Jonah,  referred  not  to  his  resurrection,  which  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  but  to  his  teachh^/  He,  as  well  as  Jonah,  was 
a  preacher  of  righteousness,  to  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  people ; 
and  it  was  the  hallowed  doctrine,  which  Jesus  taught,  which 
wastothe  Jews,as  the  preaching  of  Jonah  was  to  the  Ninevites, 
a  ^ign  or  proof  that  what  he  taught,  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  the  Deity.  fiut  the  teaching  of  Jesus  carried  with  it 
stronger  marks  of  a  divine  impress,  than  that  of  Jonah  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Ninevites  evinced  less  obduracy 
than  the  Jews ;  for,  the  former  paid  a  due  regard  to  the  in^ 
junctions  of  Jonah,  but  *  a  greater  ihan  Jonah*  preached  in 
vain  to  the  Jews. 

§  liv.  Luke  ix.  33—36.     Lukeviii.  16—18.    Markiv.  ai — 
25.    §  Iv.  Lukexi.  07-^28.    §  Ivi.  Matt.  xii.  46 — ^50.    Mark 
Hi.  fii,  and  31 — 35.  Luke  viii.  19—21.     §  Ivii.  Luke  xi.  37 — 
<4.      We  pass  these  four  sections  without  any  observation. 
We  now  come  to  §  Iviii.  Luke  xi.  53 — ^xii,  59.    The  professor 
well  remarks,   that  this  whole  discourse  is  not  only  so  con* 
nected,  but  so  individualised,  that  it  must,  in  all  the  essential 
points,  have  been  spoken  in  the  given  circumstances ;  and  this 
18  confirmed  by  the  striking  particular,  in  the  beginning,  xiL 
I.  Since  he  was  at  Tiberias,  Jesus  had  seen  too  much  reason  to 
inveigh  against  the  Pharisees,  and  to  anticipate  the  most  dread- 
ful  ills  from  their  resentment.    Accordingly,  he  now  seems, 
for  the  first  time,  to  have  said  to  hts  disciples  *  UfGatxirt  ofjn 
t^i  ?yAt>i5»  beware  of  the  leaven,  &c.'    (The  same  words  occur 
for  tlje  second  time,  in  a  later  period  of  the  history,  Matt* 
xvi.  6.  Mark  viii.  15.)    The  interruption  of  the  person,  verse 
13,  who  wished  Jesus  to  exert  his  theocratical  power  against 
his  brother,  who  had  seized  his  inheritance ;  and  of  reter, 
verse  41,  who  had  returned  from  his  mission  with  the  twelve^ 
and  who  appears  at  this  time  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  diflfercnce  between  geiteral  and  special,  or  iocal  parables, 
tend  still:  more  to  individualise  the  speech.    Even  the  recur- 
rence of  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  verse  10,  to  the  blasphemy 
agarinst  the  holy  spirit,  on  which  he  had  spoken  at  length,  but 
a  short  time  before.  Matt.  xii.  31.  fF.  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  chronological  relation  of  the  discourse. 

§  lix.  Luke  xiii.  i — 9.  This  section  is  expressly,  xii.  i, 
contemporaneous  with  the  preceding.  The  destruction  of 
some  Galilean  peatuiti  by  the  Roman  gov^nor,  leads  Jesus 
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t6  remark,  that  neit^ier  thi^y  nor  a  similar  misfortane  in  tbc^ 
towei'  of  Siloam,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  judgment  of 
God,  on  the  paitictilsrr  transgressions  of  those  individuals. 
But  the  whole  nation  would  be  more  and  nrare  exposed  to 
sifnil^r  calamities,  if  they  did  not  strenuously  commence  the 
improvement  of  their  moral  habits,  and  thus  place  them- 
selves in  a  better  political  situation*  This'  constituted  the 
theme  on. which  the  anticnt  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  so  con- 
stantly and  so  forcibly  dwelt. 

,  ^  Ix.  Matt.  xiii.  i — 52.  Mark  iv.  i — 34.  fexc.  21— ^s) 
Luke  viii.  4—15  ;  xiii.  18 — 21.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
relations  of  Jesus  had  sought  him  among  the  multitude,  Mat- 
thew expressly  says,  that  Jesus  went  out  of  the  house,  in  which 
he  appears,  from  the  accounts  in  Luke,  to  have  cautioned  his 
disciples  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  &c.  to  the 
sea*  side.  This  probably  happened  in  the  evening,  Luke  xii.. 
54.  The  sui'rounding  scenery  brought  many  images  to  his 
view,  some  of  which  he  embodied  in  the  parables  which  he' 
appears  then  to  have  successively  delivered.  These  parables- 
would  make  a  strong  and  sensible  impression  on  the  inind,  and 
would  be  remembered,  even  though  they  were  not  immediately^ 
understood. 

Six  of  these  parables,  (the  professor  says  seven)  have  been 
preserved ;  with  three  (Matt.  xiii.  44 — 47)  which  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  in  order  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the  disciples. 

$  Ixi.  Matt.  xiii.  53—58.  Mark  vi.  1—6.  After  these 
parables,  on  which  the  professor  commented  at  large  in  the 
preceding  section,  Matthew  describes  a  new  journey  of  Jesui 
to  Nazareth,  His  mother  and  kindred,  had  lately  been 
dismissed,  without  speaking  to  him ;  and  this  circumstance 
may  have  induced  Jesus  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  their  own  home, , 
to  convince  them  of  his  sanity,  and  his  messiahship,  of  which 
it  appears^  that  some  doubts  hi^d  arisen  in  their  minds.  In 
this  section,  the  professor  attempts  to  shew,  that  Mark  is  the 
cpitomist  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke,  and  he  supports  the  hy- 
pothesis in  this,  and  in  other  places,  with  considerable  saga- 
city. 

§  Ixii.  Luke  xiii.  10-^21.  Jesus  appears  to  have  seized 
every  opportunity  of  opposing  the  superstitious  austerity  of 
the  rharisees,  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  The  woman 
who  is  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  gospel,  is  said  to  have 
had  '  a  spirit  of  infirmity/  for  eighteen  years,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  torturing  influence  of  some  invisible  fiend, 
(verse  16, 0  Sarajrof.) 

'  It  appeared  to  herself,  and  to  others  as  if  the  devil  kept  her 
bound  an4  bent  ti^^etlier,  (Caoip.  .i^rse  16,  thn^^  &c«  aod  verse  lit 
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mtf6kz)wffMf  &C-)   The  presence  of  the  Messiah ,  as  soon  as  h«  clearly, 
interests  himself  in  her  recovery,  liberates  her  from  the  distressing' 
-  tialiucination  and  feeling,  so  that  she  again  dares  to  walk  erect,  and 
this  volitionfis  followed  by  the  capacity/ 

The  professor  leaves  1 1  to  others  to  determine  whether  Jesus/ 
in  the  words  w  sincnv  9  ^7a»af,  verse  16,  spo£c  his  own  sen- 
timents, or  only  accommodated  his  language  to  the  popular 
idiom  of  the  Jews.  The  professor  seems  to  regard  it  as  cer- 
tain>  that  the  infirmity  of  the  woman  was  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spirit  on  her  body  and  her  mind.  The  spirit  of 
infirmityy  he  explains  as  a  mental  depression,  a  species  of 
melancholy.,  or  hysteria.  In  the  opinion,  which  at  that  time 
was  entertained  of  the  fact,  the  belief  in  a  daemon  of  disease,. 
sispir.  hypochondria  was  undoubtedly  united  with  that  of  the 
turbid  distraction  of  the  spirit  of  the  individual,  as  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  14 — 15,  (iSbt/  in  TrysS/uc  vovtipov  am  mt^m  wnyu  n.) 
According  to  this  passage,  and  to  the  whole  art  of  interpret- 
ing internal  diseases,  whether  mental  or  corporeal,  which 
was  prpctised  by  antifluity,  the  causes  of  the  malady  were 
placed  in  thtspirit^  and  in  the  operation  of  other  spirits,  on 
that  of  the  person,  fiut  while,  in  the  old  Hebrew  scriptures, 
the  evil  was  imputed  to  God,  e\jther  immediately,,  or  through 
the  agency  of  obedient  spirits,  some  rebellious  spirit  waS)  in  a 
later  period,  the  reputed  cause.— Luke  iv.  33. 

§  Ixiii.  Matt.  xiv.  13— -22.  Mark  vi.  30—45.  Lukeix.  10— 
17.  (John  vi.  1 — 15.)  This  section  relates  to  the  feeding  of 
five  thousand  persons,  besides  women  and  children,  .with  five 
barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes.  The  professor  pursues 
the  same  profane  method  of  accounting  for  this  miracle,  as 
he  had  practised  in  the  preceding,  and  as  he  continues  to 
practise  m  the  subsequent.  He  endeavours  to  resolve  it  into 
a  natural  fact,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  providence.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
fessor directly  afiirms  that 

'  In  the  relations  of  the  four  evangelists, it  \%  never  once  said,  that 
Jesus  multiplied  the  supply  of  food.  He  who  discerns  not  (his  in 
the  evangelical  relation,  has  at  least  more  reason  to  support  him, 
than  he  who,  to  the  grateful  benediction  of  Jesus,  (ivAoyim,  tvxm^ta* 
mn)  which  was  at  that  time  pronounced  by  every  fatner  of  a  fa- 
mily, previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  meat,  should  make  this 
gratuitous  addition,  ^^  he  gave  thanks  on  the  occasion ;  he  brake' 
the  bread,  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  multiplied  it  by  an  invisible 
process/*  This  adventitious  idea  rests  on  the  supposition  that  ihi 
event  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way.' 

The  professor  refers  to  %  Kings,  iv.  4i*-^449  <^  ^^ 
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tjbat  the  belief  in  such  wonderful  multiplication  of  food,  was 
l)ot  uncommon  aoiong  the  Jews.*    He  proceeds: 

<  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  people,  or  at  least  the  apostles,  who 
were  the  distributor^  of  the  food,  had  at  this  moment  observed  a 
multiplicatiou  of  the  bread  and  th^  fish,  a  general  astonidhment^ 
(not  merely  such  a  sensation  of  regard  for  the  beneficent  j^sus,  as 
is  indicated  in  John  vi.  14 — 15,)  would  have  been  the  first  emotion 
that  was  felt,  and  which  could  not  have  been  so  entirely  passed 
qver  in  silence  by  Matihew^  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  oc- 
currence.' 

The  professor  says,  that  the  sensations  of  the  spectator  would 
have  borne  a  resemblance  to  those  which  Ovid  paints,  Meta* 
morph,  viii.  679. 

*  tnterea  quoties  haustum  cratera  repleri, 
Sponie  sua  per  seque  vident  succrescere  vina, 
Attoniti  novitate  puvent,  roanibusquesupinis, 
Concipiunt,  Baucisque  preces  timidusque  Philemon/ 

'  But  I  think/  skys  the  professor,  '  that,  on  the  common  hypth 
theses,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  explain  the  oblivion  of  ik^ 
miraculot$s  fHuldplicaiion  of  (odd,  which  we  find  soon  after,  an4 
/which  is  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  without  any  mark  of  sur< 
prise  or  reprehension.  In  Matt.  xv.  32.  ff.  we  find  four  thou- 
lapd  men,  besides  women  and  children,  with  Jesus,  in  an  uncultl« 
vated  tract  of  country.  Jesus  tells  the  apostles  that^  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  send  this  multitude  away  hungry  to  their  Several  homes; 
but  the  apostles,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  rec^t  tnuUiplicaiion  of 
a  smaller  stock  of  provisions  than  they  then  had,  instead  of  testi- 
fying their  trust  in  Jesus,  and  their  desire  again  to  biehold  the  mys- 
terious operJition  which  they  had  lately  seen,  say  to  hita,  on  the 
contrary,  a  second  time  ;  Whence  can  we  obtain  brisad  enough  ill 
the  desert  to  satisfy  such  a  multitude  P  though  the  number  was  hs% 
than  in  the  previous  instance/  ~   '    ' 

*  If  they  had  bem  eye-witnesses  of  'the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
bad  recently  multiplied  the  five  loaves,  how  could  it  have  been 
possible,  that,  as   soon  as  he  made  an  entirely  similar  proposal, 


*  loma,  fol.  39, 1.  Tempore  Simeonis  justi  if  nit  altaris  ardebat  totam  dieoi, 
cum  nonnis4  duoiitiones  inane  impon«r«ntur^  post  ejus  mortem  ita  lan^^ebat,  ut 
cogerentur  per  totum  diem  Igna  sufficere.  Tempore  Simeonis  justi  benedictio 
«rat  super  liuos  panes  pentecostefes,  et  super  12,  panes  vfoOmvr,  ut  singuH  sa* 
cerdotes,  qui  pro  raU  part^i  acciperent  quaniitatem  dhte,  ad  satietatem  ooorifr. 
derent,  immo  ut  adhuo  r^liquiflp  superessent.— — Bereschit  xi.  R.  Elaeser  dixit; 
Ali<iiiaiido  accepdi  lumen  nocte  sabbati  et  men  iUud  ia  fina  sa^bati  acceasum 
necquidquabnnmiiitttum,  (Wetst) 
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they  should'  not  have  answered  :  "  It  is  true  we  have  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  bread,  but  thou.  Lord  !  will  certainly  render  our  seTeu 
loaves,  and  our  few  fishes,  in  the  same  way,  sufficient  for  four  thou- 
sand persons,  as  a  still  smaller  quantity,  (five  loaves,  and  two  small 
£iihes)  was  recently  made  sufficient  for  a  greater  number  of  per-' 
tons  by  thy  energy,  and  that  of  God!' 

*  Rut,  according  to  the  evangelists,  not  a  word  of  this  kind  was 
mentioned.  The  mental  associations  of  the  apostles  must  havt 
stagnated  in  the  apathy  of  dullness,  and  their  memory  must 
have  been  a  perfect  nullity,  if,  in  a  situation,  where  the  most  asto* 
nishing  miracle  was  performed  before  their  eyes,  only  a  few  months 
before,  the  most  striking  analogies  recalled  no  recollection  of  sUch 
an  extraordinary  event/ 

'  Though  Jesus  has  often  occasion  to  reprove  the  want  of  sa- 
gacity in  the  apostles,  (see  Mark  viii.  15.  ff.)  yet  the  professor 
thinks  that  their  memory,  and  their  power  of  association^ 
c^uld  not  have  been  so  weak  as  this  narrative  would  leave  us 
to  suppose.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  professor 
.endeavours  to  account  for  the  miracle,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  which  he  resolves  it  into  a  natural  occurrence.  Wc  do  not 
believe  that  our  readers  will  deem  it  satisfactory;  but  as  the 
scriptures  have  told  them  to  examine  all  things,  aud  to  adhere 
only  to  that  which  is  true,  we  do  not  think  that  we  shall  do 
them  any  disservice  by  translating  the  following  extinct  from 
this  learned  and  ingenious,  but  heretical,  and  perhaps  oftto 
fanciful  commentary,  as  an  exercise  for  their  intellectual  dis- 
crimination* 

'  In  the  time  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  passover, 
(the  passover  was  now  nigh  as  we  learn  from  John  vi.  4,)  the  per- 
sons  who  travelled  in  caravans,  to,  or  from,  the  capital,  might  natu« 
rally  be  induced  to  go  a  little  out  of  their  way  by  the  Messiah-cele- 
brity, and  beneficent  cures  of  Jesus.  Thus,  he  might  be  attended 
for  several  days  by  a  concourse  of  several  thousand  persons,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  (not  infants,  but  youths  of  that  age  which 
be  was  when  he  accompanied  Mary  and  Joseph  to  Jerusalem.) 
Discourses  like  that  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  ministered  to  their  sick,  made  the  time  pass  swiftly  and 
inconscioiisly  away*'  That  some  of  these  persons,  (e.  g.  Matt.  xv. 
69,)  should  not  have  eaten  for  three  days,  would  be  another  mi*' 
racle.  The  paschal  caravans,  like  others,  carried  with  them  meat 
and  drink,  on  camels,  and  in  baskets.  But,  first,  during  the  preach- 
ing and  healing  of  Jesus,  they  did  not  allow  theinselves  time  for  a 
figular  repast,  as  we  learn  from  Mark  vi.  Sl»  to  have  been  some* 
times  the  case  with  the  companions  of  Jesus  themselves.  And  2d, 
Jesus,  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  might  have  been  apprehen- 
iive  test  loiig  abstioeuce  should  cause  som«  of  them  to  faint.    These 
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pertonsy  especially  if  none  of  the  comptny  made  •  regular  repast^ 
might  not  have  found  it  easy  to  have  obtained  any  thing  from  those 
who  were  better  provided,  and  might  have  suffered  the  reality  of 
want,  if  they  hud  Jr&t  gone  into  the  neighbouring  villages  to  seek  fur 
food.  Beaiiies,  dd,  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  characteristic  man- 
ners of  the  East,  that  he  should  si*e  his  friends  around  him,  without 
eating  with  tliem,  though  it  were  only  bread  and  salt.  The!»e  three' 
circucnstances  appear  to  have  been  united,  when  Jesus  towards  the 
evening,  while  he  wished  to  separate  himself  from  the  surrounding 
,  throng,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  people  depart  till  they  had  taken 
an  hospitable  meal.  His  first  wish  is,  that  his  disciple^  should  pro- 
vide and  purchase  wha|  would  be  necessary  on  the  occasion.  But 
they  inform  him  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  such 
an  undertakihg ;  and  this  assurance  shews,  agreeably  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persons,  that  there  was  no  secret  preparation,  no  frau« 
duleut  collusion*  'Jesus  now  proceeds  to  do  what  best  suits  the  cir* 
comstances  of  the  case ;— -what  wisdom  and  humanity  suggest.  He 
who  has  only  little  to  give,  may  often  effect  much  with  that  little* 
Jesus  orders  the  multitude  to  sit  down :  that  is,  he  causes  them  for  the 
'first  time,  to  take  a  regular  repast  before  they  go  away.  As  soon  as 
this  order  was  obeyed,  he,  who  was  better  provided,  could  not 
Sttfier  him  whe  was  in  want  to  sit  near  him,  wjthout  communicating 
a  part  of  what  he  had.  The  spirit  of  hospitality  is  carried  so  far 
In  the  East,  that  any  one  who  meets  another  when  he  is  eating,  is 
heartily  welcome  to  sit  down  without  ceremony,  and  partake  of  the 
fare,  (Jahn  Bibl.  Archatol.  H.  vol.  p.  228,  S  174.)  ^'  But  more, 
as  soon  aa  Jesus  himself  made  a  generous  distribution  of  his  little 
store,  he  set  an  example  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  on  every 
one  who  had  any  supplies  to  communicate.'  '  The*  multitudes  im* 
mediately  recline  on  the  grass,  in  parties  of  fifty  and  a  hundred* 
This  cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  than  with  the  view,  that  out 
of  the  little  which  he  had  to  give,  a//,  if  not  indwidually  ^  at  least 
tolUciivefy,  should  be  his  guests^  and  partakers  of  his  hospitality.* 

<  After  having  thus  arranged  the  multitude,  in  order  to  facilitate' 
a  social  repast,  he  rises  up  like  the  master  of  the  house,  and,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  hea* 
ven,  pronounces  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  then  orders  the  broken 
bread,  placed  in  the  usual  travelling  baskets,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  scattered  groups.  The  event  shows  that  .each  group  coUec* 
tivtly  took  a  portion,  but  with  a  modest,  hesitating  diffidence.  It 
was  not  the  quantity,  but  the  giver,  which  imparted  the  value  to 
the  gift,  rhey  took  also  of  the  fish,  as  much  as  they  wished  (oow 
Sfc^w«  John  vi.  1 1.)  In  this  case,  a  concourse  of  persons,  who  re* 
•ptcted  the  character  of  Jeslis,  would  take  only  a  morsel  propor- 
tionate to  what  the  quantity  would  permit.  That  such  a  person 
should  invite  them  to  partake  of  all  that  he  had,  would  be  to  them 
better tlian  a  feast.  "See,**  they  probably  said,  ^^  the  great  pro* 
pbet,  the  kmg  of  Israel,  himself,  shares  with  us  all  that  be  has* 
This  is  9uch  a  kiog,  at  we,  who  ara  sheep  witkout  a  thepkerd^ 
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(Mark  vi.  34,)  have  not  long  knowiu''  Such  must  have-^been  Ihe 
general  sentiment  of  the  multitude.  And  thus,  *'  all  ate  and  were 
satisfied/' — ''  Thus,  Was  a  general  regular  repast  occasioned  ;  a 
meal  in  which  all  had  as  much  as  they  desired.  The  exampU  oC 
Jesus  rendered  the  usuhI  distributions  of  hospitality,  which  are  so 
common  among  the  natives  of  the  east,  still  more  general.  WhHe 
any  were  left  eating,  or  while  any  appeared  who  had  nothing  toeat« 
Jesus  ordered  the  twelve  to  go  round  with  their  baskets,  and  offer 
them  what  they  wanted.  At  last  the^^ating  ceases,  and  Jestis  here 
gives  out  that  he  has  accomplished  his  ohjec^t  of  satisfying  all.  The 
people  had  not  entirely  emptied  his  baskets,  and  no  hungry  person 
was  left ;  for,  if  there  had  been,  he  would  have  had  recourse  to  the 
baskets  of  the  apostles.  Rejoiced  at  having  done  so  much  witk 
such  slender  means,  he  says  to  the  carriers,  some  fragments  are 
left  in  the  baskets  which  you  carried  round  to  the  multitude,  shoot 
them  together  in  a  heap,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  In  proportiou 
as  those  who  had  eaten,  were  the  more  rejoiced,  they  were  the  ^ 
more  ready  to  consider  this  action  of  Jesus  as  a  sign  of  his  tbeocra- 
tical  energy.  Many  exclaimed,  ^^  this  is  certainly  the  long  ex* 
pected,  inspired  teacher  of  the  Deity.  Though  he  is  such  a  great 
personage,  yet,  instead  of  despising  us  as  the  people  of  the  earthy  be 
shares  his  last  morsel  with  us.  Arise!  let  us  make  him  our  king.'' 
*  But  Jesus  would  not  consent  to  be  the  king  of  those  who  only 
wished  to  share  with  him  the  spoils  and  the  triumphs  of  war.  He 
withdrew  himself  from  the  compulsory  {a^a^tiv)  importunities  of 
the  multitude,  and  takes  the  next  opportunity,  (John  vi.  20)  to 
explain  how  well  he  knew,  that  many  sought  his  regard,  not  be« 
cause  they  discerned  the  meaning  which  that  particular  mode  of 
action  was  intended  to  express,  but  merely  because  he  had  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  appetitet^  But  the  mean- 
.  Ing  which  Jesus  designed  to  impress,  was,  that,  as  he  had  shared 
his  perishable  bread,  even  to  the  last  morsel»  be  was  eager  to  impart 
to  them  all  the  spiritual  nutriment  of  which  he  was  possessed.  They 
should  exhibit  as  much  ardour  to  profit  by  his  doctrine,  (John  vii. 
53 — 51.)  as  to  enjoy  his  corporeal  food.  After  the  second  repaet, 
<Matt.  XV.  32 — 38.)  which  may  be  easily  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  Jesus  makes  another  seasonable  appli* 
cation  of  the  event,  as  we  are  often  wont  to  employ  actions  at 
m^ios  or  to  explain  them  as  significant  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When 
bis  disciples,  soon  after  this,  cross  the  sea,  without  taking  more 
than  one  loaf  with  them  in  the  ship,  (Mark  viii.  14.)  he  cautioned 
them  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  but  was. very  much  aiah 
understood,  as  if  he  had  made  some  allusion  to  their  want  of 
bread.  How  can  you  suppose,  says  he,  when  you  have  one  loaf, 
and  have  only  a  short  way  to  pass  to  Genesaret,  that  you  have  not 
bread  enough  ?  Remember  into  how  many  pieces  you  divided  such 
a  quantity  of  bread,  in  two  recent  instances,  when  you  distributed 
them  among  the  multitude.  In  the  first  instance,  you  carried 
about  dye  (larger)  loaves,  divided  into  twelve  baskets,  and  in  the 
§ajDond^  seven  loaves,  cut  in  pieces,  in  seven  baskets.    Do  you  not 
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see  then,  <bat  even  one  loaf,  diTided  among  us  on  board  the  vease?, 
will  suffice  till  we  reach  the  end  of  our  voyage  ;  and  that  I  could 
not  intend  to  speak  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pba- 
lisees  ?' . 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wgennittf  which  professor 
Paulus  has  displayed  in  his  commentary  on  this  occurrence, 
we  iiiust  add,  that  many  parts  of  it  appear  to  us  very  prolix 
and  dull.  It  abounds  virith  weak  and  superfluous  remarks ; 
such  as  are  often  found  in  the  theologjy,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
logy of  the  German  school.  Thicsse,  in  the  Remarks  zu  sei- 
ner Ubers.  des  Luk,  p.  433,  gives  the  following  brief  account 
of  the  occurrence  on  which  professor  Paulus  has  so  diffusely 
expatiated. 

'  He  took  the  ^vq  loaves,  &c.  and  distributed  them  as  ceconomi- 
tally  as  the  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  "  He  broke  them, 
&c."  More  than  there  was  he  could  not  give.  "  They  all  ate  and 
were  satisfied/*  though  nut  all  by  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes. 
This  is  not  even  here  asserted.  Twelve  baskets  were  filled  with 
the  fragments  which  they  left.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  people 
themselves  had  a  supply  of  food  among  them,  and  that  some  of 
them  were  largely  provided.  Perhaps  the  disciples  of  Je&us  had 
reserved  that  provision  for  themselves.  But  be  tuok  this  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  them  how  sweet  it  is  to  divide  our  bread  with  the 
hungry,  even  when  we  ourselves  are  not  sufficiently  secured  against 
future  want/ 

§  Ixiv.  Matt.  xiv.  23—36.  Mark  vi.  45—55.  (John  vi.  16— 
25.)  The  question  which  is  agitated  in  this  section,  turns 
principally  on  the  ambiguity  of  a  particle  ;  and,  according  as 
that  particle  is  interpreted,  the  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the 
above  chapters  of  the  evangelists,  must  be  deemed  either  a 
supernatural,  or  a  natural  occurrence.  Are  the  words  a'jn^ 
%f9^  avTOvg  0  htffvuf  ^cfiTroTAJV  £71  td;  da>^urani,  to  be  interpreted  as 
the  words  in  John  xxi.i.  efavi^^atv  iamm  olvi^oi^  tmryii  daXao'ans 
mi  Ti^ff laJof  ?  The  expression  ffavsf.  iavr*  tin  rn^  iahxccm^xn  the 
hnt  passage,  is  found  to  be  analogous  to  em  tij  tov  cuytahov,  in 
verse  4.  The  passage  therefore  in  John  vi.  19,  Trt^iTraromra  mi 
T»t5  Sa>uwrorTyj,  ought,  according  to  this  interpretation,  to  be  ren- 
dered walking  on  the  sea-shore,  or  by  the  sea-side.  Thus, 
in  the  Septuagint.  Basil.  4.  cap!  a.  v.  7.  sfnaav  tm  ts  lofSaw, 
means,  they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  See  Dan.  viii. 
a.  Uoftuscr^cu  ug  im  T>jy  ^a>M(r<ray,  is  to  proceed  towards  the  sea, 
to  make  for  the  sea,  as  if  with  a  view  of  crossing  it,  Ear<- 
Ba>ia(T(Tiog  means  on  the  sea-side,  situated  on  the  coast.  Ifim  tuj 
^a}ux(T(TviU  be  construed  on  the  sea-shore,  or  by  the  sea-side,  th« 
supposed  miracle  would,,  in  this  case,  as  the  professor  con* 
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tends,  resolve  itself  into  a  natural  fact.  This  i$  a  qu.estion 
which  must  be  settled  by  the  nice  discrimination  of  pKilOlQ" 
gists.    But  professor  Paulus  further  asks : 

'  ^or  what  rational  purpose  could  Jesus  walk  upon  the  sea  ? 
Was  it  to  excite  immoderate  astonisbment  ?  Certainly  not !  It  was 
totally  opposite  to  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  do  any  thing  fur 
show,  or  for  a  sort  of  theatrical  effect.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
be  took  the  nearest  way  across  the  waters,  to  succour  his  despond* 
ing  disciples.  Not  so ;  for  Mark  tells  us,  (vi.  48.)  that  he  intended 
to  pass  by  them.  He  could  not  therefore  wish  to  he  observed. 
And,  for  what  rational  purpose  could  h^  permit  Peter  also  to  walk 
upon  the  sea  f  Was  it  to  prove  that  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
could  support  him  even  in  such  extremity  of  danger  ?  But  the 
danger  was  wantonly  provoked,  and  must  be  reckoned  among 
those  temptations  of  the  Deity,  which  Jesus  reproved  in  Matt.  iv« 
6—7.' 

After  feeding  the  five  thousand  persons,  Jesus  having  sent  his 
disciples  on  board  ship,  to  proceed  to  Be thsaida,  endeavoured 
to  dismiss  the  multrtiide  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  their  homes^ 
(Mark  vii.  '45—46.)  Before  he  retired  to  a  ndighbouring 
mountain,  he  indulged  in  solitude  his  own  pious  medications. 
When  the  evening  came  on,  Jesus  saw  (siJcy,  Mark  vi.  48.) 
the  vessel  in  which  his  disciples  had  embarked,  carried  out  to 
sea,  and  struggling  with  an  adverse  wind. 

^  Jesus  did  not  fallow  the  ship  soon  enough  to  an  anchoring 
place,  where  he  might  have  been  taken  on-board  ;  and  it  was  da^k 
when  he  had  nojt^ome  Xo  the  disciples^  as  they  appear  to  have 
expected,  (John  vi.  17.)  They  continued  rawing  with  great  diffi- 
culty, while  Jesus  remained  on  the  mountaiji  in  religious  musing, 
till  the  fourt^i  .quarter  of  the  night.  In  this  whole  space  of 
from  eight  to  nine  hours,  those  oh  board,  who  generally  kept  near 
the  shore,  but  always  in  stormy  weather,  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  stadia,  or  between  two  or  three  miles* 
The  waves,  agitated  by  the  wind,  appear  to  have  run  very  high, 
John  vi,  18.' 


'  Jesus  met  the  ship  at  the  above-mentioned  distance,  but,  instead 
of  stopping,  as  Mark  vi,  48.  expressly  observes,  he  intended  to  pa%» 
on,  and  probably  to  continue  his  journey  along  the  shore.  But  he 
was  discerned  by  tliosein  the  ship,  walkings  (!«•/ tvy d(xX«0«-«9,  Matt. 
xiv.  26  J  towards  the  sea,  on  the  tea^shore^  or  by  the  sea^side^  (««- 
ftvavovvrei  svtrns  ^(xXotaaviSy  Mark  and  John.)  The  disciples  mis- 
take the  figure  which  they  saw  for  a  spectre ;  perhaps  for  some  evil 
spirit,  who  bad  raised  the  storm.  They  cry  out  for  fear,  Matt. 
xiv.  26.  They  all  saw  him,  and  were  agitated  with  alarm,  Mar|c 
vi.  50.  On  account  of  this  unforeseen  circumstance,  Jesus  did 
not  pass  by  as  he  had  intended,  ()id<^iv<»j>iXd«y,  Mark.}' 
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But  he  spoke  to  them  in  his  welUknown  voice  and  dispelled 
theirfean.     ^ 

*  Upon  this  (according  to  Matthew  (xiv.  ^8—31)  who  alone  re- 
bates the  fac^  which,  from  its  singularity  it  is  remarkable  that  John, 
-who  was  present,  should  omit.)  Peter  says  to  Jesus,  '  Lord,  if  it 
be  thou,  do  but  issue  thy  comniand  for  me  to  come  to  thee  upon  the 
•water  ;  (he  wishes,  just  as  in  John  xxi.  7*  to  be  as  soon  as  possible 
with  Jesus.)  Jefcus  tells  him  to  come.  Peter  accordingly  going 
round*  the  ship  to  find  the  most  convenient  place  to  descend 
and  cross  over  to  Jesus—-without  doubt*,'  says  the  professor, 
^  itnmming  as  in  John  xxi.  8.  But  as  he  is  swimming  to  reach  the 
shore  amid  the  tempestuous  commotion  of  the  wind  and  surge,  his 
fears  are  excited,  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  calls  out  to  Jesus*  Lord! 
help  !  Jesus,  stretching  out  bis  hand,  caught  hold  of  that  of  Peter, 
and  rescued  him  from  the  breakers  on  the  beach,^  but  at  the  same 
time  reproved  him  fo'r  the  want  of  that  faith,  which  would  produce 
greater  presence  of  mind  in  a  perilous  situation/ 

The  professor  says  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject  than  we 
have  eithei'space  or  inclination  to  extract.  We  have  produced 
enough  to  satisfy  the  curious,  and  ,we  have  furnished  ample 

aiportunity  for  the  defenders  of  the  faith  to  come  forward  witfi 
eir  arguments,  and  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet  this  subtle 
gainsayer  of  supernatum  events. 

§  Ixv.  Matt.  XV,  I— 2o.  Markvii.  1—23.  Jesus  exposes 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  with  energetic  indignation. 
§  Ixvi.  Matt.  XV.  21 — 28.  Mark  vii.  24«— 29.  Jesus  healis 
the  daughter  of  a  Helleno-Syro-Phoenician  woman.  The 
conduct  of  Jesus  to  this  humble  suppliant  appears,  at  first 
siffht,  to  have  been  rather  insensate,  and  austere.  The 
afflicted  mother  who,  though  a  heathen,  seems  to  have 
reposed  an  unhesitating  conldence  in  the  power  of  Jesus 
over  daemons,  forces  her  way  into  the  house  into  which  he 
had  withdrawn  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Phoenicia, 
and  where  he  had  wished  to  remain  unknown  {>aBeiv).  She  falls 
it  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  implores  his  beneficent  aid ;  Help  me, 
Lord !— It  is  not  right,  says  he,  to  throw  to  dogs  in  the  street, 
the  benefits  which  were  designed  for  the  children  of  the  family. 
Here  professor  Paulus  well  remarks  that  he,  who  wishes  to  try 
the  dispositidn  of  another  often  affects  an  air  of  severity. 
This  consideration  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  unplea*- 


*  In  Mat^.  xiv.  $9.  the  professor  remarks  that  there  it  a  hysienm  proteron  m 
the  words  nara^s  ano  tm  «Xo*««  vt^iwrnrmmt  as  in  moriamur  et  in  media  arma 
ruamus,  which  paints  the  confused  impatieoce  of  the  mind.  The  order  of  the 
-construction  is — wfitvamnt  tutra&tts,  tnro  rov  vXeiov,  He  walked  up  and  doim 
the  ship,  perhaps  watcfainir  the  recess  of  the  ware.  For  th»'sea  ran  bifb,  and 
the  ship  was  near  the  shore.  -  > 
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sunt  xvpofta  strikes  our  ears.    The.  answer  of  the  woman  comes 
.  home  to  the  heart ;  *  Yes,  Lord,  but  even  the  dogs  are  not 
denied  the  crumbs  which  the  children  drop  under  the  table/ 

*  This,  at  once/  says  the  professor,  *  determined  Jesus.  The 
:confidence  that  was  impressed,  renders  the  cure  of  tbe  d«monisc 
certain.  Where  the  mother  so  unhesitatingly  hopes,  the  effect  oti 
the  daughter  was  foreseen,  (as  in  Mark  ix.  23,  24,  Jesus  infers  the 
expectations  of  the  afflicted  son  from  the  declarations  of  the  fathei;  I) 
.When  the  mother  went  home,  her  daughter  lay  quietly  on  the  bed. 
The  paroxysm  bad  ceased,  the  cpncluision  was  that  the  d£mon  was 
expelled.'  ^ 

§  Ixvii.  Matt.  XV.  29—31.  Mark  vii.  31  -37.  Mark  re- 
lates the  cure  of  a  man  who,  on  account  of  some  obstruction 
in  the  organs  of  hcarjng,  had  lost  the  power  of  distinct  articu- 
lation; he  mus^,  according  to  the  narrative,  formerly  have 
spoken ;  and  consequently  the  obstruction  must  have  been  of 
more  recent  origin.  It  is  said  that  Jesus  taking  him  apart  from 
the  multitude,  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  and  touched  his 
tongue,  as  the  professor  seems  to  suppose,  with  sooie  particu* 
lar  preparation. 

<  What  is  not  mentioned  ;  bat  Mark  here,  as  in  vi.  13,  does  not 

countenance  theoptnion  that  the  cure  was  performed  by  a  mere  wor^» 

From  the  circumstances  which  have   been  transmitted    to  us,  the 

mode  of  cure  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.    But  we  see  enough 

to  t«fll  thatit  is  no|  so  inexplicable  as  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had 

been  performed  without  any  actual  external  application.    The  whole 

interest  of  the  spectators  seems  to  have  been  so  much  concentrated 

in  the  success,  and  so  little  in  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  they 

either  disri^ard  the  casual* circumstances   altogether,   or  observe 

jtbem  with  little  discrimination,  and  relate  them  with   less.     Je&iis 

united,  1st.  the  pious  use  of  possible  remedies,  (Mark  vii.  33.)  with, 

I2d.  a  religious  confidence  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  nature,whtcli 

'does  not  proceed  from  the  father  in  heaven.    (Mark  vii.  34.)    With 

both  he  blends  a  devout  feeling  which  is  remote   from    the  extrava^ 

gance  of  enthusiasm.     The  first  when  takea  by  itself,  is  the  view  of 

rjaturalisra  ; — he  who  considers  the  second  as  the  only  cause,  minglef 

supctrstirion  with  his  supernaturalism.     To   avoid  either    of  these 

extremes,  and  to  unite  what  is  true  in  both,  constitutes  the  goldea 

'  mean  of  pure  supernaturalism^  which  does  not  attempt   to  explain 

ORjf   thing  merely    from  the  operations  of  inconscious  nature,  but 

which  does  not,  at  the  same  time,    totally    reject  natural- means,  in 

order  to  find  an  cxplanatii^n  in  the  mere  volition  of  the  deity.     He 

consequently  assumes  not  only  that  nature  which  has  its  basis  in  the 

deity,  but  also  that  Rallowed  volition  of  the  deity  himself,  which  is 

libove  nature,  as  the  principle  of  expldnatfon.' 

We  believe  that  few  of  our  readers  will  think  these  remarict 
a  sufficient  apology  for  tht  rejection  of  all  which  is  properly 

V 
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called  miraculous  influence  in  the  promulgadpn  of  cbrfi* 
tianity. 

$  Ixviii.  Matt.  xv.  ifl— 38.  Mark  viii.  1—9.  What  the 
author  satd  in  §  Ixiii.  he  applies  to  the  above.  §  Ixix.  Matt. 
•?nr.  39,— xvi.  12.  Mark  viii.  10-21.  ^  Ixx.  Luke  xiii. 
M.-0-3P.  §  Uxi.  Luke  xiii.  ,31 — 3;.  The  professor  makai 
aome  very  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  on  the  answer  which 
Jesus  gives  to  some  Pharisees,  who,with  the  subtlct)  of  afiected 
concern  for  his  safety,  advised  him  to  remove  to  a  distance,  in 
order  to  avoid  the -sanroinaiy  designs  of  Herod  Antipas  on  his 
life.  The  virords  of  Jesus  are  a  forcible  and  cutting  irony. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  says  Jesus,  that  an  inspired  teacher  of 
righteousness  should  be  put  to  death  any  where  but .  in  your 
holy  town.    This  is  followed  by  a  natural  burst  of  simple, 

pathetic^  and  patriotic  eloquence. On  the  words  in  Luke 

xiii.  35.  *  su^oynfiimg^  Ifc'  *  blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  lord  ;*  the  professor  remarks  that  they  are  part  pf 
the  well-known  song  which  was  used  at  the  Jewish  feasts. 
The  song  itself  was  an  animating  invitation  to  the  pious  visit- 
ants, and  a  demonstration  of  joy  when  the  caravans  entered 
the  city.  'Happy  is  he  who  visits  the  feast  in  the  name  of  the 
lord,  or,  as  the  lord  directs.  As  great  festivals  in  modern 
times  are  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  so  tbey  were 
among  the  Jews  of  old,  by  the  singing  of  psalms. 

§  Ixxii.  Luke  xiv.  1-^24.  On  v.  4.  the  professor  remarks. 
^  If  the  water  (of  the  hydropic  patient  here  mentioned)  were 
merely  an  accumulation  in  the  exterior  parts  from  the  atony 
of  the  skin,  it  might  have  been  easily  drawn  off,  or  removed 
t>y  internal  remedies.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  confirmed  dropsy.'  §  Ixxiii.  Luke  xiv.  25 — «. 
§  Ixxiv.  Luke  xv.  i.— 32.  §  Ixxv.  Luke  xvi.  i.  31.  On 
y.  31.  (^  If  they  regard  not  Moses  and  the  prophets  y  they  will 
not  be  persuaded'  to  repent,  to  reform  their  disposition,  and 
their  habits,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  ;'}  the  professor 
remarks  with  his  accustomed  temerity  that: 

^  the  actual  immediate  reappearance  of  a  dead  person  does  not  (ff' 
ford  a  more  satisfactory  proof  hov)  men  ought  to  act  ^  than   the  knovo*  • 
ledge  which  they  may  obtain  of  the  vnll  of  God  as  socin  as  they  make  it 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration,*  Now,  could  he^who  laid 

so  little  stress  On  miracles  as  the.  ground  work  of  convict iofi,  have 
founded  on  miracles  the  conviction  of  his  messiahsbip  and  his  doc. 
trine  ?  Besides  the  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  a  dead  person  is  lesr. 
energetically  convincing,  so  as  to  amend  the  heart  and  life,  than  the 
substance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  of  the  moral  deductions  of  the 
prophets  is  metaphysically  correct.  It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.  If  a  departed  soul  were  to  reappear,  it  would  be  mi^k 
ift<^^  iiift09)|tM>  prove  Iban  the  suhjeet  of  a  dQCtrine  which  prp' 
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ftss^s  to  pftss  as  the  will  of  G^d/  For  it  would  not  be  saffieient 
ttierelj  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  appearance  while  the  cause  of  ft 
Inust  always  rest  on  the  uticertainty  ot  conjecture/ 

§  Ittvu  Mark  viii*  22—26.  This  section  contains  one 
of  the  few  relations  which  are  found  exclusively  in  the  gospel 
of  Mark. 

'  His^  attention/  says  the  professor,  ^  to  certain  tneans^  which 
Jesus  employed  in  bis  cures  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  pre-< 
serve  this  tradition  or  anecdote,  which  he  may  indeed  himself  have 
heard  from  the  person  who  was  healed  or  from  some  of  bis  acquaint- 
ance. Had  not  Mark  borrowed  most  of  his  relations  of  cures 
from  Matthew,  and  from  Luke,  whose  authorities  seldom  found  it 
necessary  to  touch  on  the  art  and  method  of  the  cure,  we  should 
have  had  a  more  circumstantial  relation  of  those  proximate  causes, 
which,  at  the  time,  were  generally  considered  as  unimportant,  since 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  the  cures  them- 
selves  were  designed^— the  recommendation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
to  pass  directly,  without  any  intermediate  stages  of  causation,  to  the 
ultimate  cause — the  attention  of  theDeity  to  the  wishes  of  u  holy  mao, 
John  ix.  $3.— -And,  though  the  delineation  on  other  occasions,  of 
such  circumstances  as  Mark  has  preserved  in  this  and  in  some  other 
j>assffges,  would  be  far  from  entirely  unravelling  the  mystery  of  the 
etent>  yet  they  would  at  least— —as  in  the  data  with  which  we  afe 
here  furnished,  and  which  are  clearly  nothing  more  than  what  the 
blind  man  himself  might  have  i^emarked— establish  the  historical 
certainty  that  many  other  mtansy  than  the  mere  word  of  Jesus,  w^re 
preparatory  to  the  cure.  Here  and  there  we  may  discover  a  trace 
how  the  previous  means  were  connected,  as  cause  andeifect,  wtlh  the 
event.* 

S  Ixxvii.  Matt.  avi.  s^a8.  MaA  ▼HI-  07— ix.  t. 
JLukc  ix.  18—17.  The  piofcssor  aayis  that  the  aist  veiae  of 
Matt.  xvi.  in  this-seetion,  and  all  the  f|arallel  passagea  are  ab- 
breviated apetchcs,  and  not  the  *  ipmnmavetba* of  Jesus ;  and 
he  adds^that  the  abbreviation  has  at  the  satne  timey  been  prt- 
ceded  by  an  (involantary)  alteration  of  the  thought. 

'  Jesus,'  says  he^ '  cannot  have  spoken  of  his  being  put  to  dealh 
as  a  definite  fact^  when  it  was  not  at  that  time  determined ;  he  call 
'have  employed  only  general  expressions.  His  next  journey  to  Jet a- 
salem  was  at  the  time  of  the  encaenia,  John  x.  92«  when  itideed 
hi)  personal  safety  became  more  imminently  endangered,  x.  3i.*»^^ 
xi.  \6 ;  but  tvhen  his  judicial  murder  was  not  yet  decreed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Sanhedrim.  His  meaning  therefore  in  the  words  W/'^ 
\%t  xvrtn  am^^M  vs  I^^flA.  and  in  similar  expressions  at  a  hktM 
period^  must  be  generally  understood  as  implying  ihat  he  roust  go, 
as  often  a2  possible^  where  he  fiad  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the 
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lafiuence  of  hit  ministry  oo  the  majority  ^f  the  nation.even  though  at 
th«  peril  of  perse cution,or  of  death;  In  rbe  sawc  manner  Jesus  canuot 
!bave  spoken  this  cfe^ftfY^vr/^ofbis  approaching  corporeal  resurreciion 
on  the  third  day.  For  the  evangelists  often  assure  us  that  the  apostlei 
tbtmseWes  neither  knew  nor  f-xpected  Lis  resurrection  from  ih«  dead 
till  after  the  event.  If  Jesus  had  prt^vinusly  said  to  ihem  not 
in  indefinite  and  figurative,  but  in  determ  nate  and  literal  terms; 
*on  the  third  day  I  shall  rise  in  my  present  c<irporeal  form  from  the 
dead,' how  would  it  have  been  possible  thai,  afterjhis  ciucifixion|,_ 
they  bhouid  no',  on  the  third  day,  have  once  thought  of  hi-j  resur- 
rection from  the  dea<l  ?'  Bat  notding  of  the  kijid  ever  occurs  to  therni 
between  his  death  and  resurrettinn.Not  merely  the  w<»men  make  pre- 
parations for  embalming  the  b^dy  Luke  xxv.  1,  which  would  have 
been  very  i>uperflavjUb  if  they  had  txpecle  1  to  see  him  alive  again  on 
the  tlird  day  ;  but  even  when  they  do  not  find  him  in  the  grave,  it 
is  far  from  iheir  firn  thought  that  his  resurrection  had  happened  as 
be  had  foretold; — they  recur  rather  to  any  supposition  than  to 
this;— they  imagine  that  the  body  has  been  removed',  (John  xx.  2- 
15.)  and  even  that  it  has  been  stolen,  ident.  13/        , 

The  professor  makes  many  other  remarks,  in  which  he  con* 
tends  that  the  disciples  had  conceived  no  previous  idea,  and 
entertained  no  hope  of  a  corporeal  resurrection ;  that  Jesus 
had  never  spoken  to  them  of  a  corporeal  resurrectbn ; 
that,  if  he  had  they  could  not  have  mistaken  kis  meaning; 
and  that  in  his  last  discourses,  when  he  makes  every  cflbrt  to 
animate  and  to  solace  his  perplexed  and  despbnding  friends, 
he  omits  what  would  have  furnished  the  strongest  inducement 
to  courage  and  to  hope  ;  a  distinct  and  determinate  declare* 
tion  that,  after  three  days,  be  shall  be.  with  them  alive  again* 
The  professor  thinks  that  Jesus  in  John  xiv.  i8.  &c.  where  he 
says,  *  I  will  not  leave  you  fatherless,  I  will  come  toyou,'&c. 
alludes  merely  to  a  retinionwith  his  disciples  in  the  eternal 
regions  of  serenity  and  bliss/  Thus  he  supposes  Jesus  to  have 
hccn  deeply  impressed  himself  with  the  reality  of  a  future  state, 
,  and  with  the  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  strenu* 
oiisly  to  have  endeavoured  to  impress  this  conviction  on  his 
disciples;  but  he  combats  the  common  opinion  that  before  hit 
crucifiAion,  he  distinctly  stated  to  his  disciples  that  he  should 
jise  again  in  the  body  on  the  third  day  after  that  event.  On 
this  subject,  and  on  others  we  have  only  room  by  occasional 
extracts,  or  by  a  brief  condensation  of  the  sense  to  give  a  gene- 
ra] idea  of  the  opinions  of  the  professor;  and  without,  at  pre- 
sent, breaking  a  lance  with  him  in  the  theological  tournament, 
we  have  only  brought  him  forward  in  situations  in  which  he 
may  be  attacked  by  other  polemics  who  have  more  ability  or 
9iore  leisure  for  the  encounter  than  ourselves. 

4  Ixxviii.    Matt.  xvii.  i— 13.     Mark  ix.   a— 13.    Luke- 
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IX*  a8.-<^6.  About  eight  days  according  to  Lulee,  or  at 
the  end  of  six  days  accordinir  to  Matthew,  after  the  first  unre- 
served declaration  of  Jesus  that  it  was-  hit  duty  again  to  visit 
Jerusalenp.,  notwithstanding  any  danger  to  which  he  might  be 
exposed,  he  ascends  an  high  hill  with  three  of  his  nnost  confi* 
dential  disciples,  Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebcdee,  in  order 
that  he  may  pass  the  night  in  devout  and  tranquil  meditation. 
The  professor  thinks  with  great  probability  that  Jesus  was  still 
in  the  country  of  Paneas,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  that  *  the 
hjghhill/was  one  of  the  branchesofHcrmon  which  rises  above 
Paneas.  Christian  travellers  call  it  Tabor,  which  is  an 
isolated  mountain  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdrelon,  but  the  pro- 
fessor proves  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  professor  in  endea- 
vouring to  resolve  the  transfiguration  into  a  natural  occurrence* 
says  that  three  persons  who  could  alone  •be  the  accurate  ob* 
servers  of  theevent.did  not  begin  to  noticewhat  passed  till  thcf 
were  just  emerging  out  of  a  deep  sleep;  Luke  ix.  32.  that, 
soon  after  this,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  luminous  cloud,, 
when  they  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  Peter  himself 
spoke  at  random,  like  a  person  confused,  without  knowing 
what  he  s^d,  w  y<xo  niii  ti  >ahnfftif  Mark  ix.  6.  fAvsiiag  oxeysi, 
I^uke  ix.  33.  When  the  apostles  awoke,  they  heard  two' 
strange  voices  talking  with  Jesus,  the  last  words  of  which  Lukc„ 
whose  narrative  is  here  rather  more  cbpious  than  that  of  Mat*. 
thewand  of  Mark,  has  preserved.  Peter  immediately  supposes, 
that  the  two  persons  who  were  talking  with  Jesus,  were  Moses 
andElias;  but  the  characteristic  precipitation  with  which  he 
lays  *  let  us  erect  here  three  tents,'  &c.  shows  that  there  was 
little  reflection  or  discrimination  in  what  he  then  thought 
or  said.  At  the  same  time  a  thick  cloud  settled  on  the  hill, 
and  obscured  the  view,  while  it  increased  the  terror  of  the 
disciples.  This  the  professor  supposes  to  have  been  a 
common  phenomenon  after  sun-rise.> 

*  Jesus  and  the  two  strangers  who  ^vere  jalking  with  him,  remo\y»d/ 
says  the  professor,  '  far  into  the  cloud  (Luke  ix.  34-,  n  ru  tKxivwt 
»t^»?i9gt¥  tif  rw  ft^tXitv)  probably  that  they  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  unseasonable  discourse  of  Feter,  James, and  John,  ^ho  were  yet 
hardly  awake.  When  Jesus  and  ;he  two  strangers  were  about  to  , 
separate,  che  subject  of  liieir  conversation  was  once  more  vividly 
reiiumed ;  of  which  the  three  disciples  who  were  left  behind,  hear 
only  these  vvor<ls;  *this  is  my  beloved  son, in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  * 
hear  bim  !*  words  which  were  probably  spoken  with  an  elevated 
voice,  as  if  they  were  a  recurrence  to  the  declaration  at  the  bap« 
lisra  cf  Jesus/ 

:   Jesus  having  Ic^ft  the  two  strangers,  returns  t;o  his  disciples, 
Whose  alarm  be  first  endeavours  to  appease  ^  and;  sympathisinjK 
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iHth  their  perpkxity  and  inquietude,  he  telli  them  to  svitpttid 
all  mention  of  the  event  till  better  times.  The  profesM)r  seems 
lb  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  whoie  rela« 
don,  than  that  this  \ponderfuI  event  was  not  occiai^oned  for^ 
fior  on  account  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  the  impression  trhich 
it  made  on  them  was  accidental  and  entirely  undesigned  We 
know  thit,  when  Jesus  was  at  Jerusalem  in  an  earlier  period 
of  his  ministry,  Nicodemus,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  &inhe- 
drim  had  a  private  and  confidential  communication  with  him 
by  night,  the  heads  of  which  Jesus  himself  seems  to  have 
itelated  to  the  disciple  whom  he  loved.  On  this  occasion  doei 
the  professor  think  the  two  strangers  who  conversed  w?th  Jestti 
to  have  been  persons  in  a  similar  situation  with  Nicodemus, 
who,from  motives  of  policy  did  not  at  that  time  wish  publick-* 
ly  to  hold  any  communication  with  Jesus,  but  who  might  havo 
willingly  embraced  a  favourable  opportunity  of  conversin|f 
with  him  in  that  secluded  spot,  respecting  the  probable  succesi 
pf  his  ministry  at  that  critical  period,  whilst  the  Pharisees, 
rendered  malignantly  hostile  by  his  unqualified  exposure  of 
their  hypocrisy,  had  begun  to  form  a  conspiracy  againH  his 
life  ?  On  Matt.  xvii»  a.  the  professor  remarks  that  J^ius  proba^^ 
bly  stood  on  a  point  of  the  hill  above^  the  apostles,  who  wei« 
deposing  in  a  more  covered  spot  below  ;  and  that  awaking  at 
At  day  broke,  they  saw  Jesus,  unexpectedly  above,  whose 
countenance  and  robes  were  strongly  illumined  with  the  rap  ef 
ihe  rising  sun. 

*  -ffiaeid  ii.  590,  et  pura  per  noctem  (i.e.  through  a  cloud  er 
inisl)  in  luce  refuisit;  where  Servius  says  '  in  luce,  in  nknho^  qui 
cuto  numinibus  est.'  •  Fulgida  facta  fuit ,  facies  Mosis,  tnstar  ^lis, 
Josuae  instar  lunae,  quod  idem  affirraarunt  veteres  de  Adaino,  f  ki- 
tteasi  instar  lampadis.     Piike  £lieser,  c.  2.' 

§  Ixxix.  Matt.  xvii.  14-31.  Mark  ix.  U— 29.  Luke  ix*^ 
37-^43-  The  evangelists  here  relate  with  singular  frankness  the 
account  of  a  daemoniac  whom  the  nine  apostles  who  were  left 
behind,  while  Jesus  was  absent  in  the  mountainous  vicinity  of 
Paneas,  in  vain  essayed  to  cure.  In  the  account  of  this  ocpur* 
rence,  as  of  miny  others,  Mark  relates  same  minute,  but  cht- 
lacteristic  and  important  circumstances,  which  are  omitted  by 
the  other  evangelists.  From  the  circumstantiality  with  which  h* 
•upplics  the  defects  of  the  history , he  appears  to  have  been  assisted 
fcy  the  relation  of  an  eye- witness.  In  this  instance  he  throws  ad^ 
ditional  light  on  the  hcalingprocess  which  was  adopted  by  Jesus, 

IX.  21-^27.29.  and  on  the  failure  of  the  apostles.^ Som* 

of  the  malevolent  Rabbins  had  traced  Jesus  into  the  country  of 
C»area  Philippi.  They  find  the  majority,  but  not  the  m^st 
sesoluteof  theapostl4s,alatittic  distance  from  the  foot  of  thchiS 
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Mncb '  Jciui  bad  ascended  with  Peter,  Jamesi  and^John  oa. 
the  preceding  evening.  Here  a  father  brought  his  son  wh# 
was  afflicted  with  a  terrible  malady,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  a  dennon.  As  the  patient  appears  to  have  been 
tte  young  for  any  powerful  force  of  conviction  ta  be  made  in>* 
mediately  upon  his  mind,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  dif- 
eiples  might,  in  such  a  rare  case,  have  mistaken  the  best  method 
of  producing  •he  effect  which  was  desired;  and  consequently 
how  they  might  have  failed  in  an  actual  attempt  to  ekpcl  thi. 
daemon  from  the  suffering  youth.  The  Rabbin^,  who  wer^ 
standing  by,  seem  readily  to  have  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
4Kngagii1g  in  a  controversy  with  the  nine  disappointed  disciples, 
ind  of  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  increasing  faith  in  thp 
Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

While  this  point  was  warmly  agitated  between  the  gainsaycrs 
«nd  the  disciples,  Jesus  descends  from  the  hill,  as  the  professor 
supposes  before  the  noon  of  the  day  on  which,  in  the  carlj^ 
morning,  Peter,  James,  and  John  believed  that  he  had  con- 
versed  with  Moses  and  Elias.  Jesus  no  sooner  appears,  than, 
as  we  gather  from  Mark,  a  strong  sensation  of  reverence,  ot 
admiratioh,  and  of  love,  was  experienced  by  the  multitude* 
The  people  were  rejoiced  to  tee  him  again  ;  for  they  were  con* 
vinced  by  the  recent  example  that  his  disciples  could  not  sup* 
ply  his^lace.  When  Jesus  arrives  at  the  spot^  he  asks  hif 
disciples  what  is  the  point  which  they  are  debating  ?  Mark  ix# 
l6. ;  but  before  he  can  receive  an  answer,  the  fond  and  agoniz* 
nig  father,  who  had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  application  to 
tf)e  disciples,  steps  forward  and  describes  in  a  very  feeling  and 
natural  manner,  ihe  symptoms  of  the  dreadful  malady  with 
which  his  son  was  oppressed.  According  to  the  description  of 
the  disease,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  epilepsy,  ia 
the  paroxysms  of  which  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  deprived 
df  his  consciousness  and  his  speech.  Hence  the  disorder  was 
imputed  to  a  dumb  spirit,  as  the  person,  during  the  fit,  could 
ejaculate  only  inarticulate  and  inconscious  cries. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  disciples  appears  to  have 
-excited  the  warm  displeasure  of  Jesus.  He  ascribes  the  failure 
to  the  want  of  that  confidence,  which  energizes  the  Volition  of 
tiie  individual,  'which  seems  to  aggrandize  his  strength,  to  muU 
tiply  his  powers,  and  to  accomplish  what  he  would  not  un^ler* 
take  in  another  state  of  mind.  Jesus  deeply  laments  that  there 
should  still  be  a  want  of  trust  in  him  us  the  Messiah,  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  laboured  to  produce  •)  ysmt 
mmrof !  he. exclaims  with  pathetic  earnestness.  He  then  orders 
Ae  sick  youth  to  be  brought  before  him.  His  words  arc  very 
atuthoritative,  *  bring  him  to  mb/  When  brought  into  thif 
presence  of  JcsuBi  a  violent  paroxysm  ensues,  the  symptoms 
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of  which,  as  they  are  described  by  Mark,  are  evidently  those^ 
epilepsy. 

<  Tbe  general  emotion  of  the  people  on  the  approach  of  Jeta% 
the  unbesiUting  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  at  the 
deliverer  of  the  unfortunate,  his  authoritative  manner  coropare4 
with  the  wavering  diffidence  of  the  disciples,  had  already  worked 
kn  assurance  even  in  the  youth  himself  that  his  dasmou  could  no 
longer  hold  cut  against  such  a  powerful  adversary.  The  nearer  he 
comes  to  Jesus  the  more  his  belief  increases  that  the  daemon  within 
him  shudders  with  horror  at  his  approach.  The  tempestuous  agita-^ 
tion,  which  is  thus  occasioned  in  his  mind,  accelerates  another  fit, 
which  is  felt  through  his  whole  frame.  He  is  convulsed  with  agony, 
lie  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  rolls  on  the  ground.  Such  are  the 
symptoms;  they  are  usually  succeeded  by  a  silent  quiescende  of  tbe 
lystem  :  even  Jesus  awaits  the  end.  He  tells  the  father  to  relate  bow 
Jong  his  son  had  been  subject  to  such  fits.  He  is  told  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced these  attacks  from  a  child.  But,  if  thou  canity  by  any 
meanSf  concludes  the  father,  lend  us  thy  help,  show  us  thy  compas- 
sion/ Jesus  takes  up  his  words,  '  ii  thou  canst  have  failh  enough, 
every  thing  is  possible  to  him  who  is  full  of  faith/  This  demand 
thrills  through  the  very  fibres  of  the  father's  heart,  *  I  must  then  be 
to  blame,'  thinks  he,  *  if  my  aflBicted  child  be  not  Saved/  Whence 
shall  he  now  derive  confidence  enough  ?  Rent  with  anguish  and  dis- 
aolved  in  tears,  he  cries  out;  I  have,.  I  have  faith  ;  help,  O  help, 
if  I  have  not  faith  erough  ? — The  youth,  who  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  gradually  recovering  his  senses,  could  not  but  conceive  a  lively 
hope  of  victory  over  his  tormenting  spirit, when  he  saw  and  heard  the 
strenuous  interposition  and  fervent  supplications  of  his  father  in,  his 
behalf.  The  certain  expectation  of  the  effect  which  was  indispensi- 
biy  requisite  to  the  cure  which  the  disciples  had  previously  failed  to 
produce,  and  whith  the  age  of  the  patient  rendered  difficult  to  ef- 
fect, Jesus  accomplished  indirectly,  but  efficaciously  by  his  impres*- 
sion  on  the  father,  and  by  the  lively,  affecting  spectacle  which  b«^ 
exhibited  of  sympathy  and  confidence.' 

It  was,  says  the  professor,  the  fit  moment  for  Jesus  to  act 
with  vigour  and  effect.  By  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  daemon, 
he  arrests  the  whole  attention  of  the  daemoniac.  He  orders 
the  evil  spirit  to  depart,  and  no  more  return.  And  how  could 
the  poor  man  for  a  moment  entertain  an  idea  that  the  daemon 
would  have  the  presumption  to  torture  him  any  more  ?  From 
the  reverential  tremors  which  the  commanding  aspect,  and 
authoritative  air  of  Jesus  had  occasioned  in  the  weak 
nerves  of  the  youth,^anothcr  convulsive  fit  succeeds,,  with  th^ 
usual  symptoms,  which  terminated  in  a  death-like  langour,  the 
consrquenceof  exhaustion,  which  makes  way  for  the  recovery 
of  the  iodividual.    ABimation and  consGioaii)e«i  return.    The 
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SMt  the  fiither,  and  the  -spectators  now  concur  in  thinking  that 
the  spirit  is  expelled^  and  conseqijientlr  that  the  immediate 
impediment  to  the  restoration  of  healtn  is  removed.  Jesus' 
himself  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  raises  him  from  the  ground* 
*■  God  is  great*  was  the  acclamation  of  the  spectators.    Luke 

ix.  43- 

^  After  the  cure  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  who  wished  to  be 
infdrmed  why  they  had  failed  in  effecting  it. 

*  This  species  of  daemon  cannot  be  removed  by  any  means  but 
by  fasting  and  prayer.'     Mark  ix.  S9«  ' 

But  the  daemon  was  already  expelled  without  the  use  oiP 
these  means., 

.  *  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Jesus  cAnfiot  speak  of  both  these  means 
as  indispensibijf  requisite  to  the  expulsion  of  such  a  daemon.  But 
in  order  to  make  a  beginning  towards  such  an  expuUioo  the  disci'* 
pies  had  been  w£^nting  in  that  energetic  confitlenc,e»  that  parrhesia 
by  uhich  many  things  which  seem  incredibly,  may  be  undertaken 
With  success.  Jesus  first  calls  their  attention  to  this  circumstance* 
Matt.  xvii.  SO.  He  then  adds,  that  in  order  entirely,  and  for  ever 
to  remove  such  a  cause  of  malady,  that  prai/er,  which  converses 
wilh  a  present  deity  and  which  preserves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ele* 
Vated  hope,  may  prevent  those  vicious  indulgences,  from  which  such 
paroxy Mils  often  arise,  by  the  reverential  awe  of  the  all-seeinO 
8YIIIIT,  while  a  rigorous  and  abstemious  diet  may  contribute  to 
the  preservation  4it  health/ 

We  will  add  one  more  remark  of  the  professor : 

•  How  much,' says  he,  *  that  is  intricate  and  obscure  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  evangelists^  would  vanish  of  itself  if  they  had  observed 
;#  more  circumstantial  detail  in  their  relations ! !  !^    ' 

§  hcxx.  Luke  xvii.  6 — lo.  Ixxxi.  Matt.  xvii.  22.  13. 
Mark  ix.  30—32.  Luke  ix.  43— 45.  In  Matt.  xvii.. 23.  th? 
professor  remarks  that  we  must  not  confound  the  probable 
ttieanineof  Jesus  in  this  and  many  similar  passages,  with 
the  explanations  which  arose  out  of  subsequent  events,,  He 
supposes  Jesus  to  aHude  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  doctrine 
4>ver  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  The  professor  says  that  to 
f  rise  «giiiw,'  in  the  Hebrew  expresses  the  opposite  of  subjec- 
tion, of  a  state  of  misfortune,  and  defeat ;  and  he  refers  to 
Isaiah  xxvi  19.  Hgs.  vi.  2.  In  the  last  pfayef,  which  Jesus 
spoke  aloud  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  short  time  be- 
^le  his  death,  the  professor  remarks  thai  Jesus  did  not  suppose 
that  he  should  be  any  mure  with  his  disciples  on  the  earthy 
John  xvii*  ii«  but  that  hesho.uld'go  to  his  father  in  heaven. 
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<  Thrw  4«yi,*  ta^  Hi«  iMriied  cotnnwnttttor,  *  are  pmvtffnaHf 
We4  amoog  tbe  Hebft ws  end  RabbiiM  for  «  ^hofi  ifUgrvaL  Wol^ 
£u»  io'bis '  curae  in  N^X.'  Luke  %nU  SS.  says,  <  Hebraei  tempos 
praeteritumquod  cunque  per  keriH  nudiuBtifrimi  exprlountyExod. 
iv.  4t.  10*  V,  16.  teropora  auttm  seculura  per  jieil  Mdwum  im'Uo  4ie 
ut    Hos.  ?i,  2.    Comp.  1  Sam*  xx.  12.    Jacob  iv.  13/ 

'  S  Ixxxii.  Matt.  tsn.  xt— 27.  Mark  ix.  83,.  The  fiek 
fcssor  makes  many  learned  theological  and  philological  re- 
marka  in  this  section,  but  he  resolves  the  miracle  into  a  'mis- 
taken translation  of  the  sense  of' the  evangelist.  He  thinks 
that  aVniracie  has  been  made  vi^here  none  was  designed  ;  and 
tibat  Jesus  simply  told  Peter  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  oayinsr 
the  half  schekel  to  the  temple,  to  go  and  angle  in  the  lake  till 
he  caught  a  fish  that  wa$  xcorth  a  schekel.  The  avot|av  to  ro/uaoif. 
^P4/,he  explains  as  equivalent  to,take  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth, 
wd  tufn^etf  romfa,  you  shall  receive  a  schekel  for  it,  or,  sell  it 
for  a  schekel.  The  professor  says  that  cawia^  to  ro/io,  &c«  &c« 
are  circumstantial  i>articulars  which  paint  the  quick  succession 
of  acts,  and  the  rapid  execution.  Xenophon,  oec.  xx.  s6.  has, 
ai^o^v  tffYv^ior  evft^ftn  ;  if  he  could  procure  or  make  a  large  sum 
of  money  by  the  sale  ?  Thcophr,  Charact.  xv.  i.  ejurav  ti  wpi- 
4nui ;  to  adi  what  it  is  worth  ?  what  he  should/  take  for  it  ? 
The  professor  has  not  remarked  that  in  the  Hebrew  KKO  signi- 
fies not  only  iofind^  but  to  obtain^  to  procure. 

^  Ixxxiii.  Matt,  xviii.  I— 35.  Mark  ix.  33—50.  Lukft 
ix.  46--4S.  and  xvii.  i— 4.  The  professor  makes  some  exp» 
cellent  remarks  in  this  sectipn,  but  they  are  not  characterised 
by  any  striking  iingularity,  and  it  has  been  our  principal  lUm 
in  the  review  ©f  this  worx,  more  especially  to  notice  tlie  opi- 
nions which  difiisr  from  those  of  the  common  interpreters. 
^'Ixxxiv.  Luke  ix.  Si-^S^*  Ixxxv,  Luke  x.  i— S4.  Thm 
appointment  t)f  the  seventy  probably  took  place,  while  Jeaui 
was  in,  or  near  Capernaum^  to  which  place  he  had  come  from 
Caesarea  Pkilippi.  From  vs.  15.  Caipemaum  at  least'  an- 
pears  to  ha%]e  been  in  view  while  he  spoke.  Luke  clearly 
sbews  that,  in  proportion  as  the  times  became  more  criticaL 
Jiesus  made  every  possible  exertion  to  excite  the  attention  m 
the  people  to  the  theocracy  which  he  wished  to  establish.  Ho 
dispatched  thirty.*fiv<  embd3sies  or  conuniUion»,  each  eonsist* 
iig  of  two  persons,  throi^h  tiie  villages  of  Galilee  and  Judea, 
•who.  related,  as  tbe  professor  says,  that  Jesus  was  on  his  way  td 
Terusaleijn,  to  celebrate  the  f^fist  of  tbe  encaenia.  This  proba* 
^|y  brought  a  multitude  of  those  whorespetted  his  pcetensioiNl 
to  this  subordinate  festival,  and  th»a  defeated,  at  Isait  fdr  m 
^ort  tinaei  the  s«ngliinary  isachinattom  of  his  eiieniiea^  i  Ori 
Luke  X.  17^  the  piofeasor  tematks  tbatthomtom  of  thes^emif 
^i;&&ioaarieai««RUicipateci  i)f.  itefaistesiaii^  A^  itri«fptiie4 
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%lii  later  period,  but  i«  placed  hcf^rfrpin  tf)e  cannection  of  ^ 
subject.  The  expulsion  of  daemons  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  foost  difficult  performances ;  for  instead  of  being  ascribed 
to  the  power  of  Jmaginationi  it  was  considered  as  ue  actual 
im|>res^n  of  terror  and  of  force  upon  the  daemon  i^mself,  tof 
m^hickhe  yras   compelled  to  jrield.    The  missiooaries    wf;. 

*  even  the  daomons  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  oame/mcanifigB 

*  they  obey  us  when  we  invoke  them  in  uiy  name  as  the  Me^ 
siah. 

Michaelis  remari^s  that  Luke  x.  19, 20;  is  oneof  thepas^ageft 
from  which  it  appears  that  Jesus  assumes  the  reality  qI  daemo- 
niacal  possessions*  ^ 

*  It  is,  in  fact,  very  important^'  saya  the  professor,  *  as  Jesas  is 
here  speaking  to  those,  who  were  instructed  by  hioi  in  the  art  of  re« 
moving  such  malMies*  Comp,  Matt,  xH.  43-*45.  Jesus  supposes^ 
for  lieneficent  purposes,  an  uaiuternipted  intercourse  betwfsen  the 
iavisibie  'and  visible  world,  that  tho  N.T.  ascribes  tohimjfis  "(he  Mesv 
siah-spirit,  a  permaneot  influenCo  on  bis  disciples,  and  oa^  the  (li9« 
Iribution  of  feiicity.The  king<iom  of  Satan  was  not  me  re  ^tbe  symbol 
of  eviK  By  an  easy  aoalogy  Satan  and  his  spirijts  were  invested 
witb  great  Influence,  but  without  any  deduction  from,  the  moral 
liberty  of  man.  It  was  confidently  supposed  that  no  daemon  could 
resist  the  Messiah,  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Jesus  and  his  disciples* 
therefore,  require,in  reference  to  such  cures,  this  peculiar  conviction 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  tremendous  an(i  invincible  oppo^ 
nent  of  Satan's  reign.  The  great  object  of  the  physician  ia 
SQch  cases,  was,to  impress  the  fancy  with  this  id<;ai  andfill  the  mind 
with  this  convictioni  and  by  this  means  to  make  sure  of  the  effect*' 

On  Luke  x.  20,  the  professor  asks : 

'  If  Jesus  had  considered  the  expulsion  of  daemons  as  amiraculouf 
operation,  aud  cuusequently  a  proof  of  doetnimliRfeHibtli^^  how 
could  he  say,  rejoice  not  on  this  account,  but  that  your  names 
are  registered  in  heaven?' 

§Ixxxvi«  Luke  X,  «5— 37.  §  Ixxxvii.  Lukex.  38«--42» 
The  remarks  of  the  professor  on  both  these  sections  are  very 
sensible  and  interesting ;  but  we  must  now  aceekiat^  the  Con« 
elusion  of  this  article ;  and  have  no  room  (ot  more  extract!* 
j  Ixxxyiii.  Mait.xv.iu. I.Mark  x.i.  Luke  ^.  i*--i3»  Let  mt  the 
xcader  ima|;ine  that  the  holy  Jesus  a&rds  any  counienaaee  to  sa* 
perstitioa  mthis  passage^  or  thai  he  represents  it  as  posasbielar 
man  to  obtain  any  particular  terrestrial  favour  from  (he  deity^ 
by  suppUcatinft  importuniity*  The  UluBtratioci  which  he  hno 
^fogijdc^s,  was  tp  sHoiP  thai  while  nsan  is  often  obliged  tit  ex* 
^t^  aa  it  wexf » %»j  beatifit  iwn  bk  MloytHmumtf  by  hmm 
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portunatc  clamour,  God  will  bestow  the  greatest  good  wnB 
•pontaneouft'libcrality; 

$lxxxix.  Matt.  XIX.  2— 12.  Mark  X.  1—12.  xc.  Matt. 
XIX.  13—15.  Mark  x.  13—16.  Luke  xvHi.  15—17.  §  xci. 
Matt.  XIX.  16.— XX.  16.  Mark  x.  17—31.  Lukexviii.  18— 
50.  The  professor  says  it  is  clear  from  Mark  x.  3^.  (Luke 
xviil.  30.)  that  even  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  during  their 
pertecutionSf  the  disciples  expected  a  state  of  earthly  fiv  t« 
iwHf«T«irr»)  felicity  and  retribution.  On  Matt.  xix.  28.  the 
professor  remarks  that  Jesus  here  speafts  hypothetically,  he 
alludes  to  an  Israelitish  national  theocracy,  and  a  division  of 
the  twelve  tribes  under  the  twelve  apostles,  a  state  of  things 
which  might  have  happened  if  Jesus  had  been  acknowledged 
as  the  Messiah  by  the  Jewish  people.  This  was  not  impossi- 
ble when  Jesus  spoke  ;  and  was  not  contradictory  to  the  hopes 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  See  Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  where  vulg. 
ihroni  positi  suni.  See  Lightfoot.  The  people  impatiently^ 
expected  the  Messiah-theocracy  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Syro-Graecian  kingdom,  the  last  of  the  four  monarchies  men- 
tioned by  Daniel. 

^^  xcii.  Luke  xvii.  11--18.  §  xciii.  Luke  xvii.  ao, 
xviii.  8.  k  *civ.  Luke  xviii.  9  -14.  These  sections  do  not 
contain  any  thing  which  very  particularly  arrested  our  atten- 
tion during  the  perusal,  or  which  it  is  peculiarly  worth  while 
to  abridge,  or  to  extract.  We  have  now  given  the  reader  as 
much  insight  as  our  limits  would  permit,  into  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume  of  this  learned  commentary.  We  do  not. 
It  present,  intend  to  prosecute  the  work  any  farther,  but  shall 
take  some  convenient  opportunity  to  state  our  own  opinions  at 
length  on  this  new  mode  of  theological  exposition.  For  the 
present  we  abandon  both  the  professor  and  his  commentary  to 
the  rage  of  less  tolerant  polemics. 


Art.  II. — Amelie  Mansfield.  Par  Madame  Cottin,  Ju-^ 
teur  de  Malvina^  Claire  d'Jlbe,  Ssc^  3  I'oms.  l^o. 
CoiburOy  1809. 

THIS  is  another  of  those  romantic  productions  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  general  character 
in  our  observations  on  Malvina  and  Claire  d'Albe.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  place  to  repeat  our  former 
censures  respecting  the  immoral  tendency  of  this  pernicious 
class  of  publications,  any  further  than  as  a  plain  and  unsophis^. 
ticated  analysis  of  the  story  may  seem  to  confirm  them. 

Amelieis  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  nobleman  of  high  rank 
fihost  fate  has  been  apparcmly  disposed  of  .in  the  cradle,  by 
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Ac  will  of  her  grandfather.  That  prood  and  qirhitrary  old 
gentleman  seems  to  have  thoughi  himself  entitled,  as  head  of 
the  iHuatrious  family  of  WoUlemar,  to  pre^ioihe  the  conduct, 
and  regulate  the  alliances,  of  hjs  house,  through  generationt 
yet  unborn  ;  and,  being  impressed  with  such  an  idea  of  the  in* 
finite  superiority  of  his  own  genealogy  over  that  of  every  other 
noble  family  in  Saxony»  as  that 

*  None  but  iiHf  If  can  be  its  parallel,' 

determines  that  the  line  shall  he  perpetuated  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  foreign  blood.  For  this  effect  he  ihJsMtutcs 
Ernest,  the  son  of  the  Baron  de  Woldemar  (his  only  ma(c  issue) 
heir  to  all  his  estates,  on  condition  only  of  his  marrying  A'itielie 
daughterol  the  Countess  de  Lunenburg,  (his  oldest  da  ugh  terj; 
or  in  case  of  her  refusa>,  Blanche  of  Gevsa,  another  g'randchild 
by  his  second  daughter.  But  in  case  of  Ernest's  refusal  to 
comply  with  thiscondition  of  his  grandfather's  will.^hen  he  is 
disinherited  and  Albert  of  Lunenburg,  thebrother  of  Amcliet 
substituted,  to  the  whole  inheritance,  on  condition  of  hii  mar« 
rying.the  aforesaid  Blanche  of  Geysa. 

This  notable  disposition  being  made,  it  become*  the  interest 
of  all  parties  to  bring  up  thei-  children  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  the  accomplish* 
mcnt  of  the  old  count's  intentions.  Accordingly  Miss  Amew 
lie  is  duly  instructed  from  the  cradle  to  consider  herself  as  the 
future  consort  of  Ernest  de  Woldemar  ^  ani  it  duly  follows  in 
the  course  of  romance,  and  pmbabty  in  the  course  of-  nature 
that,  the  moment  she  discovers  herself  to  possess  a  will  of  her 
pwn,  that  will  is  almost  unconsciDusly  exerted  t«>  the  prejudice 
of  the  imposed  connection.  Tiic  mother  of  Ernest  (unde^v 
whose  management  he  is  entirely  educated  after  the  death  of 
his  father,)  is  a  vioman  of  a  most  violent  temper  and  of  a  spi- 
rit haughty  and  inflexible  to  t  'e  greatest  excess.  Concetvmz 
it  impos>ible  that  »hc  heir  to  the  house  of  Woldemar  can  need 
any  of  those  curbs  which  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion  of  vulgar  minds,  she  abandons  him  without  controul  t6 
the  ungovernable  passions  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him  • 
and  in  the  badness  of  hs  temper,  Ainelie  finds  an  excuse  for 
thatdislike  which  the  stubbornness  of  human  nature  might  Have 
aufficicntly  accounted  for  without  it.  The  countess  at  last  ob- 
serves this  grow  mg  obstacle  to  her  views,  and  Ernest  is  sent 
to  the  university  and  afterwards  petmittedio  employ  some 
years  on  his  travels,  in  the  hope  that  time  may  obliterate  old 
prejudices  and  again  smooth  the  way  to  the  completion  of  her 
interrupted  desij^ns. 

Amelie,  meanwhile,  grows  up  with  every  perfection  and  ac* 
comphshment  of  the  heart  and  mind  that  ea«i  possibly  be  sup* 
posed  to  adorn  the  heroine  of  romance  ,  and,  among  others; 
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(iiamewbsit  iinfteeottiitably»  perhaps,  ebnsidering  the  avovtf 
object  of  all  her  frit nds«)  becomes  at  a  veiy  early  age  strongly 
imbued  with  those  impressions  which  are  pecDliarlv  neeesaarf 
to  eonstttiite  a  heroine  of  Madame  Cotiin*s.-^In  snort,  she  is 
•till  ^  ia  the  bloom  of  fifteen/  when  her  heart  teilsher  thai  the 
hour  fkfhtrfaU  is  arrived^  and  that  she  is  def^timdtp  a  reci* 
procity  of  eternal  happiness  with  one  M.  Manefield,  a  visitor  . 
at  her  father's  house  of  more  than  twice  her  own  age,  of  a  situ- 
ation in  life  greatly  inferior  to  her  own,  bii^  poet)  and  a  crea^ 
tuTt  of  seniimtnU  Some  very  ptretty  scenes  take  place  bctwtta' 
iheiriy  (the  ^currence  of  which  would  probably  havejbeen  stop^ 
pad  but  for  the  impossibility  of  suspecting  them)  which  lead  hj 
easy  gradations  te  an  exchange  of  oaths  on  each  side,  to  live  for 
OM  another  ;  and  Madame  Cottin  only  eould  say  to  what  cxtre» 
ioitiesthese  liaisons  dangereiiJ  might  have  proeeeded^had  not  the 
)ynx'*eyed  Madame  Woldemar  come  very  opportunely  to  tha 
Chateau  de  Lunebourg,  and  apprized  Amelie's  laihar  o{  the 
discovery  made  by  her  vigilance, 

'.  The  lovers  are  separated ;  and  Amelie,  however  agnniudi 
consoled  herself  tolerably  well  with  the  determination  religit 
•usly  to  observe  the  negative  part  of  her  contract  with  the  poer» 
till  death  at  the  same  time  deprived  her  of  her  father  and  threw 
her  completely  into  the  power  of  her  arbitrary  aunt.  A  alao* 
destine  correspondence  with  '  the  man  of  verse/isfbundout  and 
snadc  the  pretext  for  extraordinary  severity  of  confinenient,while 
tirneat  i9  sent  for  to  return  in  haste,  and  all  measures  are  taken 
for  a  compulsory  performance  of  the  iirst  article  in  the  grand* 
father's  testament.  Under  these  circumstances,  Albert  da 
I^nebourg  generously  reserves  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  to  • 
that  of  his  beloved  sister.  It  seems  that  the  very  measures  of 
£imMy  union  which  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred  between  Er« 
Dest  afid  Amelie,  produced  in  the  breasts  of  Albert  and  filancht 
the  contrary  ei&ct  of  inspiring  an  ardent  reciprocal  affectiott. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  interest  of  Madame  de  Wol-  - 
dcBur  indii^ced  her  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  justice  and 
humanity  to  her  desire  of  uniting  the  two  former,  ihc  latter 
were  influenced  by  yet  stronger  natives  to  pray  for  the  accom* ' 
pliiihRient  of  the  same  object  ;  since,  should  a  marriage  fail  of 
taking  ^ace  between  the  heir  of  Woldemar  and  his  elder 
cousin,  it  would  be  very  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to 
elude  the  performance  of  the  second  condition  in  the  fatal  will, 
the  union  of  Ernest  with  Blanche.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
nost  generous  forbearance  that  Albert  maintains  the  right  of 
Us  uimappy  sister  to  refuse  the  projected  match  ;  and,  by  i 
further  stretch  of  the  same  noble  prmciple,  when  he  finds  hia 
aunt  still  dtftecmtned  on  measures  of  compulsion,  he  claims  the 

Sardianship  of  Amelia  to  himself,   and  withdraws  her  from 
%  ijiaimical  protection  of  the  eastle  of  W^demar  to  tha  se< 
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tWt  tisy  lam  of  his  own  estate  in  Bohemia.  Having  performed 
this  mfcrttorious  action,  (Amelic  herself  being  all  this  while 
Ignbrdrtt  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  was  accompanied)  he 
feaves  her  sole  mistress  of  his  domain  for  a  few  weeks  during 
Which  he  purposes  lo  engage  himself  in  subduing  the  rage  of 
the  disappointed  countess,  and  reconciling  the  whole  family  to 
his  lister's  refusal  of  the  hand  of  Woldemar. 

Gratitude  and  love  for  so  excellent  a  brother  would  have 
engaged  any  common  mind  to  remain  strictly  faithful  to  the 
oftTy  promise  'Vfhichhe  had  asked  of  his  sister,  to  take  no  step 
df  irtiportance  without  corisulting  him.  But  the  virtues  of  the 
etctllerit  Araclie  were  of  a  different  stamp.  Her  professions 
ef  love  and  gratitude  are  indeed  unbounded.  But  what  foU 
lows  ?  M.  Mansfield  finds  out  the  place  of  her  retreat,  amuses 
her  with  a  fictitious  story  of  meditated  violence,  carries  her  off 
with  him  to  Pr^Ue,  aftd  marries  her.  The  consequence  of 
this  infamous  prostitution  are  such  as  may  be  expected,  and  as 
Ae  occasion  deserves  \  she  is  thrown  off,  immediately,  with  me- 
rited indf^naction  and  contempt  by  every,  niember  of  her  owa 
family,  (Albert  only  excepted,  whose  fraternal  affection  over- 
Comes  every  repugnant  sentiment) ;  her  husband  soon  becomes 
tiredof  possession^  and  deserts  her  to  write  sonnets  to  the  street* 
ifralkers  of  Prague,  about  one  of  whom  he  at  last  quarrels  at  a 
drunken  meeting,  and  is  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  bully. 

After  his'death,  the  young  widow  (whom  he  has  left  with  an 
Jhfant  son)  lives  for  a  short  time  un<Jer  the  care  of  that  brother 
whose  happiness  and  honour  she  had  so  infamousfy  betrayed  ;  but 
finding  that  her  residence  with  him  is  likely  to  involve  him  in 
disputes  wkh  all  his  other  relations,  she  comes  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  quilting  the  neighbourhood  of  her  family,  and  accepting 
the  asylum  o^red  her  hy  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  an  uncle 
of  her  deceased  husband's,  who  lives  in  Switzerland  on  ihc 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Como.  Here  she  soon  finds  herself  at 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  her  heart,  and  comes  ta 
the  eonfession  (as  comfortable  perhaps  for  her  peace  as  blasting 
10  her  tarnished  honour)  that  in  her  flf^flir  with  M.  Mansfield 
.fteA^arf  had  actually  nothing  to  do,  in  other  words,  that  she 
had  been  deceived  In  supposing  that  her  hour  was  come^  whcre- 
H^sid  fact  she  had  never  vet  known  that  ?ubHme  and  inconceiv- 
able pa:ssiofi  which,  as  Madame  Cottin  observes,  is  doomed  to 
fat(  the  tyrant  of  sentimental  woman  as  much  as  it  is  the  sport 
and  pSstime  of  volatile  and  variable  man. 

She  has  not  long  been  visited  by  these  reilectjoas  ^which  ex*- 
cite  compunction  m  her  breast  only  as  they  remmd  her  of 
error,  not  as  they  accuse  her  of  guilt)  before  her  de$tiny  is 
fccediweflrwesf  by  thearrival  ofa  stranger  who,  Jiaving  lost 
his  way  in  wandering  among  the  mountains,  becomes  in 
s6me  l&aonet  indebted  to  her  f9r  hit  preservation  from  the 
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wol  vrs  and  prcc'picef  of  the  desert.  An  opportune  illness  pre^ 
vents  him  from  continuing. his  journcv,  and  aflForns  every  faci- 
lity to  the  advances  of  the  tyrant  M«sion  uh^er  the  -ihapc  of 
pity,  tenderness,  and  friendship.  The  eloquent  description  and 
nice  discrimination  of  the«e  dangtmus  approaches  in  every 
stage  of  their  influence  over  the  human  mind,  are  whaf  consti* 
tutes  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  most  insidious  charms  of 
Madame  Cotiin's  composition.  We  shall  be  excused  for  not 
following  her  in  a  detail,  which  we  may  he  suspected  of  want* 
of  power  to  understand,  and  have  certainly  no  talent  for  dis- 
pla)  ing  to  advantage ;  one  obstacle  only  presents  itself,  on  the 
pan  ot  Amelie,  to  the  entire  surrender  of  her  heart,  and  that  is 
one  which,  in  most  mofhtrs^  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
b«»rrier,  not  only  to  love,  bur  to  common  feelings  of  civility^ 
for  ihc  object  which  has  created  it.  The  unaccountable  M. 
Semler  (so  ihe  strangci  thinks  proper  to  call  himself),  eon* 
stantly  views  the  child  of  Amelie  with  a  disgust  which  he  docs 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal,  and  which  the  cares  esand  fond- 
ness of  jts  parent  only  augment  to  a  species  of  horror  andde« 
testation.  Amelie  remarks  this  strange  ciFcct  at  first  withr 
anger,  afterwards  with  sorrow  ;  but  no  considerations  can  re- 
strain the  omnipotence  of  the  passion  by  which  ^he  is  governed  ; 
and  both  parties  are  imperceptibly  drawn  on  to  an  avowal  of 
the  most  ardent  and  unalterable  affection.  It  now  becomes 
nece?>saiy  for  the  pretended  M.  Semler  to  misike  some  excuse 
for  not  instantly  urging  Amelie  to  the  legal  completion  of  his 
vishes,  especially  as  the  honest  M.  Granson,  her  protector, 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  settlement  for  the 
unfortunate  widow  of  his  nephew^  grows  at  last  impatient  for 
an  explanation.  Accordingly,  when  Amelie  is  worked  up  to 
the  full  expectation  of  a  regular  offer,  she  is  informed  by  her 
lover  that  he  has  imposed  upon  her  all  this  while  under  a  false. 
rq)resentation  of  his  person  and  circumstances ;  that  he  is  nol 
M.  Semler,  but  Adolphe  dc  Reinsturg,  one,  whose  parents 
have  been  so  bound  by  obligations  to  the  countess  of  Wolde- 
mar,  that  he  despairs  of  gaining  his  mother's  consent  to  their 
marriage  except  by  first  obtaining  that  of  the  countess,  of  the 
difficulty  of  which  Amelie  (the  objectof  her  utter  abhorrence 
and  hatred  since  her  rejection  of  Ernest  and  union  with  Mans* 
field)  must  be  well  apprized.  This  unhappy  obstacle  he  pro- 
poses,  h<^wever,  to  remove  at  once  by  a  clandestine  marriage« 
This  stt-pthe  heroine  refuses  with  the  most  romantic  magnani* 
mity,  and  immediately  afterwards,  (by  an  excess  of  generosity 
tfchfch  in  a  French  novel  is  perfectly  consistent  with  such  a 
refusal)  grants  to  the  violence  of  his  passion,  without  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  marriage,  that  which  he  did  not  even  venturt  to 
implore,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  honourable,  union* 
Having  obtained  this  last  pledge,  (as  it  is  delicate!/  termedj  o^ 
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an  exalted  ley^,  the  happy  spoiler  departs,  at  the  command  of 
his  mistress,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  repugnance  of 
the  parties  whose  opposition  he  has  reason  to  dread.  Probably 
few  of  our  readers,  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  this  mat« 
tcr  of  fact  statement,  will  hesitate  to  concur  with  us, in  thinking 
that  our  heroine  would  only  have  met  her  just  deserts  .had  she 
experienced  the  fate  so  general  anrK>ng  her  frail  sisterhood,  qf 
being  deserted  by  the  object  on  whom  she  had  lavished  all  th^ 
•  fond  and  doting  love*  can  bestow. 

For  some  time  after  their  separation,  she  finds  tj^e  best  re- 
lief froni  the  uneasiness  of  her  reflections  in  the  letters  of  her 
Jover,  which,  breathe  only  sentiments  of  the  most  ardent  and  • 
unalterable  affection.  But  by  degrees  these  communications 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  satisfactory,  and  at  last  they  whoU 
Iv  cease.  To  add  a  load  of  excessive  misery  to  her  fears  and 
disappointments,  she  soon  discovers  in  herself  certain  symp- 
toms too  apt  to  follow  those  amiable  aberrations  of  the  heart, 
of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  Full  of  shame  and  horror 
at  the  thoughts  of  becoming  *  an  unwedded  mother/  she  aban- 
dons  herself  at  first  to  all  the  gloomy  projects  of  a  desperate 
melancholy.  These  at  last  subside  into  a  more  calm  but  fixed 
resolution  to  follow  the  footsteps  and  discover  the  motives  and 
intentions  of  her  mysterious  seducer.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  the  venerable  M.  Granson,  she  leaves  the  asylum  of  his 
house,  by  night,  and  travels,  unaccompanied,  to  the  castle  inha- 
Bited  by  the  mother  of  Adolph.  Here,  however,  so  far  from 
making  any  discovery  as  to  the  object  of  her  search,  she  learns 
only  enough  to  convince  her  either  that  her  lover  had  a  second 
time  imposed  on  her  by  a  false  name,  or  that  he  was  the  most 
strange  and  inconsistent,  as  well  as  the  most  perfidious  of  men. 
Equally  deranged  and  exhausted  in  mind  ^and  body,  she 
now  hastens  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  of  Woldemar. 
The  inexorable  countess  had  shortly  before  left  that  place  for 
Vienna  in  company  with  her  son  Ernest,  who  had  then  but 
lately  recovered  from  a  most  dangerous  illness,  and  is  about 
(such  was  the  report  of  the  place]  to  "be  married  to  a  rich 
heiress  in  the  imperial  court.  Her  suspicions  are  already  most  - 
powerfully  excited  that  the  pretended  Adolph  is  no  other  than 
Ernest  himself,  the  son  of  her  most  implacable  enemy,  the 
very  Ernest  whom  she  had  rejected,  to  the  ruin  of  her  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  her  brother,  and  to  whom,  unknown^she  had 
sacrificed  every  thing  that  is  precious  and  estimable  in  woman, 
N  She  flies  to  Vienna.  She  sees  him  in  the  public  street.  <  Her 
auspicious  are  confirmed.  Fully  convinced  of  his  perfidy,  , 
i^he  presents  herself  before  him  at  a  masked  ball.  She  deli- 
vers him  a  letter,  and  escapes  precipitately  froni  the  assembly 
room.  Almost  frantic,  Ernest  pursues  her,  and  after  a  long 
search  finds  her  stretched  without  life  or  motion  on  the  sands 
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of  the  river  Danube,  into  which  the  wretehed  woi^tii  had  de^ 
tigficdto  plunge  herself,  but  fainted  away  from  eiKcets  of 
mental  and  bodily  fatigue  at  the  moment  of  accomplishing 
berpttrpose. 

Ernest  had  not  been  faithless,  except  in  the  concealment  of 
his  name.    His  love  for  Amelie  had  oeen  ardent  and  uncon- 

SLierable  as  her  own  for  himself.  The  period  of  his  unwiU 
ng  absence  had  been  assiduously  devoted  to  overcoming  the 
proud  and  stubborn  repugnance  of  his  mother,  and  the  fiaiilure 
of  all  his  attenipts  had  produced  a  fever  which  brought  faiin 
to  the  brink  ot  the  grave,  and  which  alone  prevented  the  con- 
tinuance  of  his  correspondence  with  Amelie.  The  countess's 
pride  had  at  length  been  apparently  overcome  by  the  danger 
of  her  beloved  son,  and  in  order  to  restore  him  to  life  she  had 
prevailed  with  herself  to  make  a  promise  (not  intended  to  be 
performed)  that,  on  condition  of  his  accompanying  her  to 
Vienna,  then  in  case  of  his  persisting  in  his  unhappy  passion 
fcrtbe  space  of  a  whole  year,  without  being  seduced  by  the 
.splendour  of  more  suitable  connections,  or  the  dissipation  of  the 
metropoli5,she  would  finally  yield  herj>ositive,though  reluctant 
consent.  With  this  condition  his  filial  afiectton  led  him  to 
eom'ply  ;  and  his  ordeal  had  but  just  begun  when  he  thus 
Qnexpectedly  met  with  the  sole  object  of  his  prayers  and  con- 
templations. 

Amelie  is  conveyed  in  a  dyjng  state  to  the  house 'of  the 
proud  cot^mess  de  Woldemar :  and  from  this  period  to  die 
conclusion  of  the  romance  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  kept  in  a 
constant  agitation  between  hope  and  fear,  oity,  indignation, 
and  sorVow,  with  an  art  which  Madame  Cottm  most  cminent- 
Iv  possesses  in  common  with  a  verv  small  number  of  writersi 
tm  inspired  children  of  genius  and  of  nature.  We  liave  al- 
ready paid  the  full  tribute  of  our  applause  t6  some  of  the  most 
affecting  passages  in  Malvina ;  but  the  passions  are  yet  more 
poweriully.excitedby  the  conclusion  of  Amelie  Mansfield; 
and  the  justice  of  our  present  praise  will  be  tnore  readily  be- 
Jleved,  when  it  is  remembered  that, we,  who  bestow  it^  both 
condemn  the  principles,  and  ridicule  the  sentiments^  of  the 
author ;  and  yet  we,  even  we,  stone-hearted  as  we  are,  dissolv- 
ed into  tears,  like  the  most  tender  lovers,  over  these  pathetic 
pages. 

And  now,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said—*  Why  object  to  this 
Ulti  Is  not  the  moral  to  all  effects  unobjectionable?  Do 
not  human  frailties  and  imperfections  meet  with  the  justest 
]kieed  ol  retribution  ?  are  not  thegood  made  happy  i  are  not  the 
offending  chastened  V  all  this  is  true— yet,  if  vice  Is  made  to 
appear  amialjle,  and  frailty  irresistible ;  and  if  moral  and  virtu- 
ous impression%are  confounded  with  those  that  are  itfunoi^l  and 
•infill  oy  a  delusive  sophistry,  and  the  irregular  desires  aiK^ 
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'propensities  of  hurriati  nature,  flattered  and  encouraged  by  ajl 
the  advantages  of  a  seductive  style,  and  specious  eloquence.; 
vtp  fear  that  very  few  readers  will  reflect  on  the  final  oalanc^c 
of  judgment,  and  think  that  the  reward  of  a  Tom  Jones  or 
a  Peregrine  Pickle,  conveys  a  much  less  dangerous  example 
than  even  the  punishment  of  an  Amelie  Mansfield. 

Art.  Ill, — Memoires  militaires,  historiques,    et   politique 
;    de  Jiochambeau,  (Src 

Military,  historical ^  and  political  Memoirs  n/  Rochambeau, 
'      Senior  Marshal  of  France  and  Grand  Officer  in  the  Legian 

of  Honour,  2  Fols.  SvoJpp,  833.  l/.  4s.  Paris,  IBO;^.  Pulau^ 

^5oho  Square.  130>). 

MARSHAL  Rochambeau,  who  appears  to  have  been  still 
living,  when  these  volumes  were  published,  has  borne  an  ac- 
tive and  honourable  part  in  the  wars^which  have  taken  placft 
in  Eiirope  from  the  year  1741  to  the  commencement  of  the  pr<p- 
«ent  revolutionary  contest.  He  is  said  to  have  constantly;  kept 
a  journal  of  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and 
rince  age  and  infirmities  compelled  him  to  relincjuish  the  scei)e 
of  active  life,  he  has  carefully  noted  the  military  and  political 
transactions  which  have  signalized  the  intermediate  period. 

M.  de  Rochambeau  was  born  on   the  first  of  July,  1725. 
He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church,  but  the  death  of  his 
•elder  brother  prevented  him  from  receiving  the    tonsure,  and 
.gave  a  new  direction  to  his  {[Pursuits.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  sent  to  Complete  his  education  at  Paris.  It  was  at  this  epoch 
(1740),  that  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  Vi.  served  to 
•excite  the  anibition  of  princes,  and  to  kindle  a  new  war  in  Eu- 
rope.    In  1741  he  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  a  regiment  of  horse, 
•and  set  out  to  join  the  army  in  Germany.  France  had  proclaimed 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII  to  thepre- 
judice  of  the  superior  pretensions  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  only 
-daughter  of  Charles  VI,  who  was  married  to  the  grand,  duke 
•  of  Tuscany,  formerly  duke  of  Lorraine.     We  shallnot  fol- 
low the  marshal  into  the  details  of  this  war,  which  he  relates 
•^with  considerable  perspicuity,     Suflicc  it  to  say  that  it   lasted 
•eight  years;  and   that  the  only  brilliant   success,  which  the 
•French  army  obtained  during  its  progress,   was  owing  to  the 
military  talents  of  Marshal  Saxc. 

After  having  happily  escaped  a  matrimonial  connection 
Vixth  two  Iadics,bpth  of  \^  horn  turned  out  ill  in  the  sequel,  Mar. 
fhal  Rochambeau  married,  at  the  end  of  1749,  a  Mademoi- 
selle Telles  d'Acosta,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  pro- 
perty;  and  with  whom  he  tells 'us,  that  he  has  enjoyed  al- 
most sixty  years,  of  uninterrupted  affection  and  esteem. 
App.  Vol.  17.  I  i 
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1  Mi  de  RoehftmbeaRs  relates  the  foUowiiiK  snocdottf^  i«htdrlii 
hid  from  the  Marshal  de  BeUe-Isle  himself,  and  which  shovM 
how,  tn  the  destiities  of  the  political  world,  trivial  causes  aift 
connected  with  great  events.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  (who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VI I  ^)  had  in  the  course  of 
chat  war»  been  expelled  from  his  hereditany  estates,  and  wM 
yassiflg  a  melancholy  fife  at  Frankfort.  "       '  ; ; 

^  Tbe  raarshat  (1e  Belle-Isle,  after  having  raised  vivid  Kopeso^ 
e^establibhing  biin  in  Bavaria,  set  out  for  Beilin  by  a  roui  whith 
la'd  been  chalked  out  for  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  order  td 
ivoid  thellauoverian  territory.  He  was  invested  with  the  powers 
bf.a plenipotentiary  to  that  monarch.  At  the  i imperial  post  of  El- 
bingerode,  in  the  tnbuntaihs  of  Hartsr,  the  bailiff  of  the  vilUge,  \vl(o 
was  an  flanoverian,  caxised  him  to  be  arrested  by  thirty  armed  pea^ 
s'ants.'  The  regency  of  Hanover  s^nt  orders  for  his  release ;  but  th« 
English  minister  approved  the  (rondact  of  the  bailiff,  and  htfd^the 
Marshal;  removed  to  London,  \t' here  he  was  detained  a  prisoneirfOr 
hicfre  than  two  yearit.  This  intelligence  brouglit  on  a  paroxysm  of 
the  gout,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor.  Hissoti,  the  el^tt^ 
of  3avaria,  hni^ng  an  Austrian  mtfther*  abandoned  all  his  states 
to  the  troops  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  THe  king  of  Prttssra>  madp 
peace,  and  tha  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  ManaTheiresi^ 
was  elected  eropci-or.'  "      '  ,         ^  '^. 

iSiich  were  the  great  events  which  owed  their  origin  to  ifii 
audacity,  the  caprice,  or  the  corruption  of  a  petty  officer  of  jus* 

France Vas  again  involved  in  war  in  1755;  and. in  1756 
Hf,  de  Rochambeau  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  at^TdiiloUp 
which  was  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Minorca,  .  Abput 
SIX  months  provious  to^this  he  had  been  afflicted  with  a  viofeof 
spitting  of  blood  ;  and  he  feared  that  the  agitation  qi  the  Voi^. 
s^e  would  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms..  But  itapp^aM 
to  have  had  the  contrary  effect ;  for,*  from  that  time  he^*faal 
been  jn  a  great  measure  free  from  such  attacks:     *    .  .    *      *  .: 

Four  hi  ndrcd  English;  who  Were  in  Citradelh,. the  capital  *df 
Minorca,  withdrew  into  Port  Mahon.  The  French' landfed 
Without  resistance  ;  but  as  the  ships  of  wai^  fired  a  ^tatld  «ai 
lute  when  M.  deRichlieu  commander  of  the  lilid  forces  gbt 
into  a  boat  to  go  on  shore;  inteUigcUce  was  ^eht'  to  Y^rsatueb 
that  the  army  had  madeggod  their  landing  altera  des|ferat^Vfei 
sistance.  *  Such  is  one  instance  oiit  of  a  rtioo'sahai  ,whlch 
'might  be  adduced  of  the  little  dependance'wHifch  i^  to  fe  ^& 
ccd  on  the  accounts  of  military  operations.  They- a^ii  8&  ffflS 
of  falsehood,  that  nothing  but  the  genml  rc^ult^whi<i|fitttjSt^ 


ng  may  :       _, 

tclijgence    which  prevailed  in  the  military  d^irtiteiitf^f 
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featicfl-^at  thh  ^itne  ccmvpared  with^e  presenti  w!»rf^t*ferc;:ii 
ilftrdly  a  military  position  in  Europe  ivhich  is  not  better  knomii 
in  the  war-office  at  Paris  than  it  is  by  the  ftX9om<(m  the  «potil 

r^  Wh«n  Marshal  deRichlieu  left  Versailles  anlyoi^eolH  plan  of  PorK 
Mahon  C"Uttf  be  found  in  the  marine  dep^t ;  atid  thin  was  a  draoght 
tif  Fort  St.  Philip,  as  it  was  in  the-tinte  of  the  Spaniards*  '  M.dt 
Valliere,  who  was  consulted  on  the  occasion,  sai(i)  that  twenly- 
JFour  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  fifteen  niortars,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  this  paitry  place  lo  atoms.  At  Toulon  he  had 
some  consultation  wiih  the  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel,  who  haj 
.  formerly  been  a  prisoner  in  Minorca,  and  bet  at  liberty  op  his 
parole^  who  said,  that  this  plan  was  no  more  like  fort  St^ 
Philip,  than  the  Bastille  was  like  a  garrison  town.  Thia  intelli- 
|[ence  caused  the  marshal  to  take  an  additional  supply  of  .fourteen 
pieces^of  cannon,  and  seven  mortars.  But  what  was  our  aston'shv 
fnenty  when,  on  the  first  sight  of  F^>rt  St.  Philip,  we  discovered  ^ 
place  bristled  with  fortifications,  and  presenting  a  hundred  and 
I'orty  embrasures^  filled  with  cannon  i'.  .. 

*t  After  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon,  which  admiral  Byng  had 
fcilcd  to  relieve,  M.  dc  Rochambeau  returned  to  r  rancel 
Our  author  recites  the  following  expedient,  which  was  adopted 
t)y  thQ  French  officers  during  the  siege,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  troops,  in  a  country  where  wine  was 
singularly  cheap.  Every  soldier  was  forbidden  to  mount  thp 
l^ext  trench,  who  had  been  drunk  the  preceding  night.  This 
pVodiiccd  the  desired  eFFect,  and  the  trait  is  certainly  honbuo- 
\ai)le  to  the  character  of  the  French  soldiers. 

In  the  hostilities  which  ensued  in  Germany^  in  wWcfi 
the  king  of  Prussia  obtained  so  much  military  honour,  Ro- 
chambeau served  as  major-general  in  the  army  of  Rtchlleu, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
made  himlself  master  of  the  fortress  of  Regenstcin,  near  Blarv- 
Jcer\burg,  by  a  stratagem.  This  place  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, even  to  a  proverb ;  for,  it  was  said,  that  the  devil  coutjd 
iiot  mount  theValls,  without  first  asking  leave  of  the  gover- 
/jpr.  Xhc  author  gives  a  Succinct,  but  perspicuous,  arid  aj)- . 
jp.sfrcntly  impartial  account  of  the  varied  events  of  the  seven 
ylears.war.  -^  .'j 

At  the  termination  of  this  war,  M,  dc  Rochambeau  was  eth- 
ploycdin  Alsace  till  1769,  in  the  quality  of  field  marshal, 
iSLnd  major-general  of  infantry.  He  was  one  of  the  persons 
Appointed  to  introduce  some  reforms  into  the  military  syst^oi 
of  the  French.  While  he  was  at  Strasburgh,  several  years 
aYtcr  the  peace,,  he  informs  us  that  he  was  honoured  with  a 
visit  from  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick.  The  prince  ^ 
was  returning  from  England,  where 
,  I  i  2 
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•  he  bad  been  tery  well  received  by  the  nation,'  and  pftrticulftrTy  by 
the  party  in  opposition,  but  very  coldly  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
reigning  sovereign.  We  conversed  a  little  on  our  former  wArs ;  and, 
the  amiable  prince,  who  loaded  rae  with  marks  of  friendship  and 
issteem,  desired  me,  before  his  departure,  to  conduct  him  to  the 
Ipot  where  the  gieat  Turennc  was  killed,  in  his  last  campaign 
•gainst  Mont6cucuIi.  We  had  some  interesting  conversation  by 
the  way.  He  mentioned  the  desire  which  he  had  to  forth  an  alli- 
ance with  the  French ,  and  to  make  war  in  conjunction  with  them. 
I  told  him  it  was  possible  that  we  might  one  day  become  the  allies 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  uncle ;  bift  that  he  would  always  find 
bimself  embarrassed  by  his  connection  with  England,  who  was  our 
rival,  and  our  natural  enemy.  He  said  with  warmth,  that, in  this 
case  he  should  not  be  at  all  at  a  loss  what  part  to  take.  When  I 
saw  how  little  regard  he  had  for  this  last  power,  .1  said  with  a 
smile,  that  he  might  play  the  part  of  king  William  in  America,  and 
become  the  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire.  I  may,  said  he,  have 
kad  such  a  vision  in  my  head,  but  a  century  must  elapse  before  the 
colonies  who  are  divided  by  manners,  language,  r^igion,  and  reci- 
procal antipathies,  can  form  a  solid  union.  When  they  i-ebel 
against  the  parent  state,  they  will  aspire  to  a  greater  degree  of  li- 
berty and  will  not  throw  off  one  master  to  take  another/ 

M.  dcRochambcauoccasionally  glances  at  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  France,  during  this  period.  He  says  of  the 
duke  de  Choiseul,  who  was  some  time  at  the  head  of  aifairs 
in  France,  and  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  place^ 
owing  principally  to  the  resentment  of  Mademoiselle  Lange* 
afterwards  countess  Dubarry,  mistress  of  Louis  the  fifteenth^ 
Ihat 

*  he  was  never  greater  than  in  his  disgrace,  from  the  homage  which 
be  received  in  the  midst  of  his  exile,  from  the  persons  whom  he  had 
obliged,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Before  he  re- 
tired, h«  delivered  in  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in  his  tw© 
ofHces,  and  then  defied,  the  animadversions  of  his  enemies.  H^s 
virtuous  and  estimable  wife  went  ^o  board  in  a  convent^  in  order  to 
devote  lier  whole  fortune  to  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  her  hus- 
band.    She  persisted  in  this  resolution,  with  heroic  constancy.' 

When  the  insurrection  of  the  American  colonies  gave  rise 
to  new  hostilities  between  France  and  England,  a  plan  for  a 
descent  on  England,  was  projected  in  1779,  between  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  government.  We  shall  translate  w^hat  the  mar- 
shal says  on  this  subject. 

'  The  fleets  of  the  two  powers,  (France  and  Spain)  were  to  unite, 
to  ni;ike  themselves  masters  of  the  channel,  and  to  C')\er  a  debceiit 
of  fully  thousar.d  nicn,  on  ihe  c^^ast   of  Eigliind,  under  the   com. 
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•T\?in(J    of  the  count  de  Vaux.' — *  M.de  Vaux  placed  me  at  the 
head  of  the  finest  advanced  guard  that  was  ever  seen.' — '  The  plaa, 
was,  after  having  bealen  the  English  fleet,  or  forced  it  to  returu  to 
port,  to  attack  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.     But,  though 
enormous  suras  were  expended,   worse  arrangements  could  not  be 
made*     One  half  of  the  transports,  for  the  troops,  was  assembled  , 
ot  Havre,  the  other  at' St.  Maloes.     Afier  leaving  these  porta,  they 
x:ould  not  unite  off  the  heights  of  Cherbourg,  without  cross  winds,  , 
which  must  be  contrary   to  one  of  the  divisions.     In  short,  M. 
d*Orvilliers  was  obliged,  with  three  months  provision  on   board,  to  ' 
sail  to  Cape  Finisterre,  to  meet  the  Spanianls.     This  admiral,  who 
was  aware  of  the  tardy  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  in  vain  repre-* 
fiiented  that   he  should   cbnsume  his  whole    stock  of  provisions  in 
a  premature  cruise  ;  a  fleet  of  victuallers  was  promised  to  be  ready  * 
for  him  at  Ushant,  after  their  junction.     What  M.  d'Orvilliers  had 
foreseen,  came  to  pass  ;  the  Spaniards   did  not  make   their  appear- 
ance for  two  month's  and  a  half,  and   the   supplies  were  not  ready: 
when  M.  d'Orvilliers   passed  Brest  with  the  combined  fleet.     He.. 
sailed  up   the  channel,  threw  Plymouth   into   consternation,  and  ' 
cent  a  frigate  to  St.  Maloes,  to  announce  his  arrival ;  but  a  violent ' 
gale  of  wind  forced  him  to  leave  the  channel,  in    order  to  avoid 
being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.     He  returned  to  Brest  with 
half  his  crew  sick,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  without  water ' 
or  provisions.     The  victualling  ships  which  were  sertt  too  late,  made 
a  fruitless  search  for  him  on  the  sea,  and  entered  Brest  after   his 
arrival.' — •Thus  ended  a  most  expensive,   and  ill-concerted  expe-' 
dllibn.' 

In  a  subsequent  period  of  his  niemoirs,  the  marshal  informs 
us  that  he  passed,  for  a  short  time,  into  England,  and  visited^ 
Portsmouth,  where  he  experienced  very  polite  attention  from 
admii'al  Hood. 

*  He  permitted  me  to  see  all  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth, 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  I  could  have  inspected  thoseat  Ca-  ' 
lais.'-^*  My  curiosity  was  excited  to  behold  the  road  which  I  .was 
to  have  taken  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  army,-  in 
the  descent  which  was  projected  in  1779/ — *  If  M.  d'Orvilliers  had 
known  that  he  had  left  admiral  Hardy  behind  him,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  if,  instead  of  stopping  before  Plymouth,  he 
had  sailed  rmmediately  to  Portsmouth,  he  would  have  obtained 
possession  of  Spiihead,  and  we  should  have  disembarked,  and, 
ivithoui  difificulty  have  destroyed  the  docks  and  magazines  of 
Portsmouth,  which  were  then  protected  only  by  slight  fortifications 
of  earth,  and  guarded  by  two  battalions,' 

•  The  country  certainly  never  was  so  much  exposed  to  inva-  * 
liion,  as  at  this  period,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were 
jpasters  of  the  channel,  and  the  ministry  could  not,  at  that  • 
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ff me,  have  rttiWy  brought  a  superior  force  to  act  against  t(i« 
Mtmy.  But  this  project  was  happily  frustrated  by  those  coni 
tmgencies  which  seem  to  sport  with  the  schemes  of  political 
calculation. 

'We  shallnot  notice  the  details  which  the  author  gives  of 
Ms  campafgns  in  America,  where  he  commanded  the  French 
tVoops,  who,  aided  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  M,  de  Rochambeau  gives  the  followirfg 
sketch  of  the  state  of  manners  and  opinions  in  the  extended 
regions  of  North  America,  at  the  time  when  tehad  an  oppo^^ 
nity  of  observing  them.    The  inhabitants 

*.of  the  north,  composer)  of  proprietors,  whose  fortunes  were  almost 
f'guali  necessarity,  inclined  to  u  democracy;  the  southern   siatep, 
where   there  were  many  great  proprietors  in  the  midst  of  whites^ 
in  lebs  etisy  circumstances,  and  of  numerous  blacks,  had  a  leaning 
^0  aristocracy^     Bul.all  rapidly   ui^itei)  in  ihe  support  of  liberty, 
tquaiity,  aiid  indt^pendence^  wiiile  they   reserved  «  great    respect 
for  property.     Every  mode  of  wpr&hip  was  equally  tolerated;  the 
sects  which   were  most  numerous,  were  the  episcopalians,  the  p  res - 
byterians,  and  the  quakers.     The  first  were  thf  most  dangerous,  ob 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  which   they  acknowledged 
ID  the  king' of  England.     The  congress  began  by  ^xcUiling  all  ec- 
clesiastics, of  all  descriptions,  from  any  share  whatever  in  the  poli- 
tical and  civil  administratrou.     Thus  religion  was  entirely  excluJetl 
from  their  secular  deliberations  3  every  religionist  adhered  lo  hia 
peculiar  mode  of  worship,  and  the  sabbatical  ritual  was  scrii^u- 
iDQsIy  observed.     The  minister  of  religion  was  honoured  With  the 
first  pUce  at  the  public  dinners;  he  said  grace  over  the  repast; 
but  his  prerogatives  did   not  extend  beyond  this  in  M)ciety.     tlos- 
pitaKty  is  the  predominant  virtue.     The  young  women  are  left  with* 
out  rei»traint  till  they  are  married.     Their  first  question  is,  whether 
ft^ou  are  niurried,  and,'  if  you ' answer  in  the  afErmatire,  tM^e  is 
great  insipidity  in  their  conversation.     Till  the  age  of  puheri^,  i( 
it  vtiry  common  for  tbem  not  to  have  made  choice  of  any  paftteula.r 
religion;  they  say  that  they. will  leave  that  to  their husba lids*  *  But 
when  they  areopce  married,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  iKe 
duties  of  their  nevy  sjttiation  ;  imd  it  is  very  rare,  ^p^rtk una rly  ii% 
the  country,  to  find  a  dissipated  wife.     The  children  are  generally 
^  ik(^pt;e.%tfeHv<')j'  f>eiat.     The  culiivi^lor  i^  sao>ething  ^istit\ct  both 
.  I'roin  the  i^nani  and  b}s  lord.     He  i»,  in, every  sense, of  th^iword,  a 
proprietor;  Ite  possesses  every  necessury,  and  he  purchifses  fiii^  and 
:   neat  ciMthes,  with  the  surplus  uf  bis  harvest.     Ii  is  the  ^^lani^  with 
:   kis  fiirtuture  I  gri^at  peatness  is   the  principal  chari«9teri&ti(t ;  bu( 
.    tb^.coloQJst  has  to  combat  many  intermediate  difjficuUies^jbelvjre.  he 
.  ^Tf}ym  at  this  statt;.     A§.thi;re  are.  more  lund^  to  ^lear  than  hands 
,    j^  (!uiUv<^$e,  th^  wa^es  of  labour  are  very  l^igh  ;  |l^eimeam'St  handi-. 
crHfts-mkn,  orday-h)bouF;«r,^  w^s  injny  tim^,  patflj^,  j^if^sirnvfor  five 
liTres,  ten  sous  a  day,     After  strenuous  exertioft  for  a  period  of  bi^. 
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■      -  .     -    .  .^.->. 

wni  the  dajT-labourer  acquires  enough  to  porchaie  a  lot  of  land* 

jyh^bcgini'by  teUing  fireto  the  wood|  w)Mch.$h«y  css^M  clifyfRftih^ 

ground*     He  dieii«ow$  every  kind  of  grain  bet^'eoQ  tbs  siu^npi^. 

wJiich  spring)  np.  with  groat  luxuriance,  fron>  a.bed  of  rf)ttei|'l«&vw^ 

nhich  have  been  reduced  into  a  vegetable  mould,  in  al^lig  courift 

jd  years.     He  .forms  his  habitatioit  vfiih  round  logs^of  those  tiiQeS)' 

flawed  one  upon  another,  supported  by  stal^^*    He .  takes,  caiia  Jk>i 

Imve  clumps  of  trees  to  shelter  bi^  different  sorts  of  cattle.from  thc^ 

JiinSp  th^  strong  dews,  and  the  ardent  beats..    When,  ai  the  end 

<f  twenty  or  thirty  years,  be  bas  gotten  rid  of  the  stumps,  of  trees 

!hich  obstruct  the  movements  pf  the  plough,  be  thUks  of  con* 

itruceing  a  heafer  dwelling   of    planks,  well  Joined  and  skilfully 

Jaced.     He  makes  use  of  but  little  iron ;  brut  the  windows  aiidf 

^ioorsare  rendered  perfectly  close,  by  the  skill  of-  the  carpenter. 

*'n  twenty  or  thirty  years,  more  luxury  finds  its  way  into  the  fa- 

'hilyy  and  they  build  a  house  of  brick,  which  is  the  perfection  o? 

'"heir  architecture.' 

After  his  return  from  America,  the  author  was  employed* 

ti  several  infiportant  stations,  where  he  seems  to  have  la- 

joured  with  zeal  to  promote  the  pub1i<!:  good.    In   1788;  he 

Vas  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  appear* 

*p   have  warmly  espoused    the  popular   cause  in  the    plaft 

'^hich  was .  proposed  for  the  election  of  the  statcs-gcncra^ 

.  \  17S9.    In  the.  commencement  of  the  revolution^  he  ^x« 

fjted  himself  with  great  success  at  Strasburg,  and  in  the  aur« 

^unding  country,  to  moderate  the  tur'bulence,  and  ^o  repress 

\e  anarchic  outrages  of  the  people.    Before  the  declaration 

^  war  against  Austria,  he  was  appointed  to  the  copoiand  c^ 

A  army  of  the  north,  and  he  used  his  utmost  enideayojiji;!  fp 

*Vent  those  violent  measures  which  the  intemperate  couf;- 

iof  France  at  that  time. produced.    Rocbaml^aii  does  npt 

Ater  to  have  connected  himself  lyith  any  of  the  predoigil* 

^s^facttons,  but  to  have  acted,  in  this  nK)9t drying  perio^, 

'ViMa  man    of  great  good  sense,  of  unshaken    intqgiitj, 

^niisuUied  patriotism.     During^  the  reign  of  terror^  be  wts 

^riWd  and  sent  to  the  conciergerie,  .  c     .t  „.  vr 


K 


I  arrived  at  this  place,  saya  he,  >  c^  : :, 

^^sherbes,  hisdaugbter,  and  gran^aughtet,  BfieiiA^f  «Htf  Ae 
fiur  lienii,  his  nephews,  were  brought  there  aH'  the  saA^tiMIe* 
^^^®'^r  of  (he  prison,  and  his  turnkeys,  rec«iired  m«'si«if  i  was 
going  L  imroeiiiately  tfx6cuted.  They  rifl«diDy  poOkets;  M  if 
I  hadL  moment  to  live,  and  when  they  saw  my  ifilit^iiiiWtes  and 
woandLy  v^ere  goihg.to  throw  me  in  the  yard,  as  threr^  wat^no- 
lempty  L\f^  fhe  interiar  of  the  prison;  bUt  soma  hottest  soU 
d»ers»  bif  the  bWahd  the  new  regimCy  e«aefly  iatorpd|e4s.' And 
iMUdly  gUe  up  the  best  part  of  their  tell/  ■    ''  "^ 
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.  In  tikh  priion,  the  marshal  saw  the  most  discordant  collcc*  \ 

tk»i  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  all  parties.  '  I 

*  Looking  through  the  windows  into  the  court  of  .the  wcimen,  I  i 
saw  the  duchesses  dc  Grrfmmont,  du  Chdtflct,.  and  many  others  ar-  1 
rive.  They  were  hU  heaped  togetho'r,  to  be  carriH  before  irre  tri*  I 
Lunal  the  next  day,  at  the  same  sittin'g ;  they  were  tried\  con-  / 
d#mne<)  in  half  an  hour,  and  sent  to  the  place  of  execution.'  ' 

♦  Doriiig  the  day,  the  prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie,  ate,  drank, 
and  8ung,till  night,  songs  and  ballads  ^hich  some  of  them  mad^s  be* ' 
fore  they  went  to  the  guillotine/ 

•  Three  days  after  this,  the  marsh*!  procured  a  surgeon   to  \ 

dress  his  wounds,  whoobtained  an  order  to  send  him  to  the  i 

bishop's  hospital.      Here. he.  was. confined  in   a  room  with  ^ 

twelve  other  persons.     FHteen  days  after  his  arrival  at  thi^s 
place,  the  ushers  of  the  revplutionary  tribunal  brought  twelve 
acts  of  atcunatiouy  which  were  cquiv<|lcnt  to  twelve  order?  . 
for  burial,  to  accompany,  MadatncJEliiabeLh*  sister  of  Lpui? 
XVI.  to  the  tribunal,  the  next  morning. 

*  1/ says  the  marshal,  *  was  leaning  on   my  cane,  expecting  my 
iUmmons,   wu^nthe  first  usher,  accompanied  by  the  surgeon  of  the, 
hospital,  cried  out,  Itou  did  not  hear  then^  marshal,  what  I  saitf 
when  i  entered  the  room?    There  is  nothing  come  for  ynu.     1  aih 
deaf,  said  I,  butyvu  may  fzell  repeat  it  again,     1  passed  the  nigo^' 
with  my  unfortunate  conrpanions,  examining  their  acts  of  acrusa-' 
tion,  and  in  givmo  such  a<ivicc  as   the  siiuaiion  of  these  unhappj 
persons  seemed  to  suggest.     At  eight   in    the  mornmg,  they   caml' 
once  inorelo  embrace  me  ;  they  bade  me  a  last  adieu,  with  a  coiA 
rage  whtrb  never  forsook  thtm,  nor  the  virtuous  princess  Elizabeth, 
to  tba  last  moment  of  e^kistence.'  ^ 

^  The  marshal  was  set  at  liberty  soon  after  the  fall  of  Robcr- 
spierrp. 

The  iparshal  extends  his  memoirs  to  the  termination  of  the 
last  campaign  of  the  French  in  Poland.  His  narrative-  i^ 
brief,  but  clear,  and  free  from  that  metaphorical  inflation  and 
tinsel  glitter,  which  so  often  disgrace  the  works  of  the  French 
press-  Unlike  roost  of  the  French  writers,  who  give  any 
account  of  the  recent  political  or  military  transactioris  of  their 
country,  the  author  docs  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  otfcr  the 
inceose  of  courtly  adulation  to  Bonaparte,  nor  to  declaim 
against  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  this  country.  He  seems 
to  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  in  his  details,  and  to  write 
with  as  little  partiality  or  prejudice  as  is  perhaps  possible  for 
any  person  who  has  to  record  recent  transactions,  which  have 
had  no  small  influence  even  on  his  own  sum  of  personal  en- 
joyment, and  in  many  of  which  he  himself  has  acted  a  distin^ 
guishedpart. 
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A«iT*  IVr.-^Les  Martyr^,  ou  UTriomphe  de  to.  RelighnChre^' 
•  tittme,  par  F:  J,  dt  Chateaubriand ,  Auteur  dt  Genie  da 
Chriitianisme,  d-Atala,  6ic, 

"fhe  Mart  If  rs;  or  the  Triumph  of  the  ^Christian  Religion* 
By  F.  A.^Cbateaubriandy  Author  4^  the  Gtniut  of  Lkris^ 
tianity,  o/Atala,  Sfc^  S  rots.  Bvo^  pp.  838.  Dulau,  Soho 
Square.     ISOy, 

M.  DE  Chateaubriand  thinks  that  the  '  merveilleux^  of 
Christianity  may  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest,  with  that' 
of  paganism^  tn  the  present  work  he  has  endeavoured  to 
verify  his  favourite  hypothesis.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
choice  of  a  subject,  in  which  he  could  throw  upon  the  same 
canvass  the  'predominant  features  of  the  two  rehgions ;  the 
mordlity,  the  pomps,  and  ceremonies  of  both  worships  ;  in 
which  he  might  blend  the  language  of  Genesis,  with  that  of  the 
Odyssey,  anj  place  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  by  the  side  of  the 
Jehovah  of  Milton,  without  any  offence  to  piety,  to  taste,  or 
lo  probability. 

For  the  epoch  of  this  design,  the  author  selected  the  rcigrf 
pf  Dioclqsian,  when  Christianity  was  not  yet  become  the  rc- 
ligioa  of  the  state,  but"  when  its  altars  rose  near  the  altars  of 
the  idols.  The  scene  opens  and  closes  in  a  period  of  perse- 
cution. The  persons  who  make  a  figure  in  the  work,  are  both! 
pagans  and  christians  ;  and  flie  author  depicts  the  state  o^ 
Christianity  in  the  world,  at  the  period  of  the  action.  M.  dq 
Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  fertilityj 
<rf  .his  subject,  and  says,  that  it  put  all  sacred  and  profane  an-' 
liquify  at  his  disposal.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative,  *he  in-» 
troduces  a  picture  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
iBmpire,  and  the  reader  is  gratified  with  a  view  of  Greece, 
Jtaly,  Judea,  Egypt,  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  Naples,  Jerusa* 
lem,  Memphis,  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  and  the  deserts  of 
the  Thebais.  In  order  to  render  his  topographical  delinea- 
tions  more  correa,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  informs  us  that  he 
travelled  on  purpose  to  inspect  with  his  own  eyes  the  principal 
places  which  he  has  described.  His  descriptions,  therefore, 
are  not  vague  and  fanciful  combinations  of  imagery,  but  have 
$L  local  reality  and  life,  which  must  add  greatly  to  their  in* 
tercst,  and  will  give  no  inconsiderable  value  to  his  work, 
v;hatever  may  be  the  incongruity  of  his  plan,  or  the  defects  of 
|:he  execution. 

'  The  author  tells  us  that  some  of  his  descriptions  are  entirely 
,aew: 

*  No  modern  irai-eller,'  sa)s  he,  *<  with  whom  I  ^m  ncquainted, 
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lias  given  a.  picture  of  IVJessemg^  of  a  part  pf^  Arcadia,,  and  of  the 
iralky  of  Laconia.  Chandler,  Wheeler,  S^on.  )e  Roy,  M.  d^  €ht^« 
aeul,  never  visited  Sparta.     M.   Fauvel,  and   sam^  EngHsS,  Iravo 

?>roceeded  as  far  as  ihis  celebrated  town,  but  they  have  nbtJMiB- 
ished  the  result  of  their  labours.  The  picture  of  Jerusalem.  _and 
of  the  *  Dead  Sea.*  is  equally  faithful.  The'  Church  of  the^Hdlj^ 
Sepulchre,  the  *'  Wa^of  Thorns^*  via  dole'roia^  are  exactly '  SQ^ 
-  as  I  have  described-  them!  The  fruit  which  my  hei^oine  coH«<?fe  tO^ 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  existence  has^een^iltf- 
Died,  is  universally  found  at  two  or  three  leagues  from  Jeridn^  ' 
the  tree,  which  hears  n^  U  a  sp^esot  citron^^aod  1  foroi%ht'nnaiy 
of  the^  fruits  iiUotraCtce/  '  -    :.    7 

The  author,  Who  appears  to  xlesign/tfais  work  as  an  efAt 
poem  in  prosc^  commence  his  pedestrian,  flight  with  ar^doubfe 
invocation  to  two  muses,  the  sacred  and  the  profanei  theT  in- 
^tp]red  and  inspiring  nymphs ,  of  Sioa,  and  of .  Helicon;  Thus 
furnished^at  once  with  the. harp  of  David,  and  the  Ifftt  of 
Homer,  the  author  strikes  up  the  following  strain :  r 

•  Nine  times  had  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  seeii  the  spirits  #f 
the  abyss  conspire  against  her  ;  nine  tiin«s  bad  thisBhip,  which  shajl 
siever.  perish,  escaped   shipwreck.      The  jsarth  reposed  in  peacf. 

.  JDiociesian  held  in  his  able  bands  the  sceptr/s*  Under  the  projection 
•f  this  great  princfi'^  the  cbrifttiaiis  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  which 
tbty  had  n«ver  hitherto  experienced.  The  altars  of  the  true  God 
began  to  vie  in  adoration  with  the  altars  of  the  idols;  tha^number 
cf  the  faithtul  increased  every  day  ;.  honor,  wealth,  and  glory,  were 
mo  longer  the  sole  portion  of  tho  worshippers  of  Jupiter.  Aellj  ni* 
€«n8ed  with  the  loss  of  his  empire,  wisbe<i  to  interrupt  the  course;  of 
the  heajrcniy  victorijts.  .  The  Eternal,  who  saw  the  virtjies  of  Cne 
christians  wither  io|uosperity,  permitted  the  daemons  to  excite 'a 

.  jxevi  persecution  ;  but  t^is  new  trial  vyas  to  plant  the  cross  on  t^a 
thronjpof  the  world^  and  -to  crumble  the  temples  ei  the  false  {jolia^ 
intoduit.  In,  ^hat  liniiiiner  did  the  ancient  eueniy  of  the^huitfjn 
race  render, the  passions  of  men,  and  particularly  ^ambitforr^aitd 
Jove,  subserviein  to  his  projects  f  Deign,  O  y<f  mu^es,'td   attjliakit 

.  me  with  this.    '^But  first  enable^  me  to   make  known  the  ini^oc^t. 


■  -victiins  of  tlic  Christians  and-ibe  Geulikj^/ 

^  i^e'fchaH  now;  as  briefly  gs  we  can»  detail  -  the  ppinci|i|il 
story  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  wctk,  without  regarduig 
'  the  epiiodcs,  ind  shall  then  translate ^nrie  few  extracts^  which 
,  accm' most  ^likely  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  exe* 
*  <tufi6n.'  We  shall'  nrdre  particularly  ^ronfine^  ourselves  *to 
'  tHds'e. topdgta|rf^caJ  deHr\wions,  with  which  theiUitboir  iM 
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enricKcd  these  yofumcs>  and  wW^h,  from  thtU  accuracy,  ani 
^eir  histbrical  associ^itions,  are  likely  to  interest  those  whom 
thcstory  itself  would  fail  to  please. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  author  has  chosen  the  reign 
.ofDjocIesian,  forthc  epochofxhis  subject,  and  that  it  coip- 
hiences  .with  the  permissiony  which  he  feigns  to  have  been 
given  to  the  li^fernals,  to  excite  a  tenth  persecution.    The 
tenth  persecution  became  general  in  A.D.   303,  and  Dioclc- 
akn  relinquished  the  imperial  purple,  and  retired  to  private 
life  in  the  ycxv  y>S\  '^^^  autl\or  is.thercfore  guilty  of  a  little 
anachronism,  in   bringing  on  the  stage  St.  Jerome*  and  St. 
Augustin,  who  did  not  flourish  till  a  later  period.     But  these 
"#hostly  fathers  are  rather  introduced  by  way  of  episode> .  than 
%!%  acting  any  important  part  in  the  story, 
'  Demodocus,  the  last  of  the  Homerides,  is  appointed  prieit 
id  HomKr,  in  the  temple  of  that  poet,  on  mount  Ithomf» 
ill  Messenia.    He  consecrates  his  only  daughter,  Cymodoce, 
to  the  worship  of  the  Muses,,  in  order  to  protect  her  against 
Ihc  addresses  of  Hicroclesr,  the  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  and  the 
^fevouriteofGalcrius.    Cymodoce,  going  to  attend  the  festival 
»cf  Diana  Limnatis,  loses  her  way  in  the  nighty  on  her  re- 
turn, when  she  accidentally  meet$  with  a  youth,  repdsing  hy 
the  margin  of  a  fduntain.    7'his  youth  is  named  Eudorils^ 
the  son  of  Lasthenes,  one  of  the  most  illnstrious  and  opulent 
families  in  Arcidia,    Eudorus,  himself,' is  a  celebrated  wat* 
rior,  the  friend  of  prince  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constance. 
Eudorus  conducts  Cymodoce  tD  her  home.    Demodocus,  after 
this  departs  with  his  daughter  to  Arcadia,  to  pay  his  a6kno#« 
'  ledgments  to  the  family  of  Lasthenes.    Dcmocrltus  finds  chrii- 
^^tianity  embraced  In  the  family  of  Lasthenes.     Cyril,  the  bi-, 
^shop  of  Lacedcmon,  arrives.     After  some  devotiorial  cfFtfsiorA, 
"iini  ?n  evening  repast,  the  faniily  and  the  strangers;  bcJfbrc 
', they  retire  to  rest,  spend  sometime  in  a  shrubbery,  near  tfie 
•  bjinks  of  the  Alpheus.  C5;modoce  and  Eudorus  both  g'ratifr  Hie  ' 
'company  witji  the  exertion  of  thejr  musical  powers.  '  Cyril, 
«,thc  bishop,  at  night,  is  disturbed  by  a  dream,  which  seems  to 
^jjiijDoi^ncc  fresh  persecutions.     I^c  rises  from  his  couch,  arjd 
-(ttffer5;up  a  prayer  to  Jthe  Eternal.    We  have  next  adescriptipn 
vofiheayc^p,  znd  sLC^itsfial  coUoquj/,  all  which  it  is  impossibjc 
to  read  without  Weariness  or  "disgust.     Even  the  gc;niu$ />f 
Milfon  sunk  beneath  such  an  attempt,  and   neither  French 
I^etiy,;  norPrer^h  pi-ose,  aided  by  ail  the  genius  ^f^iyf.  de 
T.<tbat^aubriai^d^can:^vcr  be  expected  to  succcc^.        .      .-,. 
r  *  lEoidorUiS  i«  fequestcd  to  recite  the  ad yemiires  oif. bU.fi fi^; 
^jwid  Demodocus,  Cymodoce,  &c.  retire  to  an  isle,. at iHc. cop- 
ofiflu«f^ce  ol  tk*:  Ladon  gtid  the  Alpheu«|.to  h^^  this  .v^rlfd 
>srftl«».  jl'ii5  *re}0ucfa  itself  occiipies  .a  iarge  pf^rt  of  this  yorlj ; 
^n^i  contains  several  very  interesting 2|nd  glowing' details.*  It 
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commences  in  the  fourth-book,  and  it  extends  to  the  en^  of 
the  eleventh,  with  an  interruption  of  the  story  in  the  eighth, 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  dawning  love  of  Eudorus 
and  Cymodocc ;  the  advantage  which  Satan  takes  of  this 
event,  to  trouble  the  church  ;  the  council  of  the  dsemons ; 
and  other  marvellous  improbabilities. 

The  twelfth  book  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  holy- 
spirit.  Satan  and  his  subordinate  daemons  are  very  bu^y,  in 
this  book.  Dioclesian  orders  a  census  of  the  christians.  The 
reciprocal  attachment  of  Eudorus  and  Cymodoce  becomes 
irresistible.  Cymodoce  consents  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
her  lover..  Demodocus  hesitates,  but  at  last  consents  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Eudorus,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the 
continued  persecutions  of  Hierocles.  Hierocles  is  seized  with 
jealousy  ;  he  accuses  Eudorus,  at  the  court  of  Dioclesian. 
Cymodoce  repairs  to  church  to  be  afEanced  to  Eudorus,  when. 
some  soldiers,  in  the  pay  of  Hierocles,  rush  into  the  sane* 
tfiary,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  off  Cymodoce.  But  she  is  rescued  by  her  lover,  who 
defends  her  at  the  tomb  of  Leonidas,  Eudorus  is,  after  this,. 
ordered  to  Rome,  and  Cymodoce  is  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  of  Constantine. 
Eudorus  and  Cymodoce  repair  to  Athens,  where  they  em- 
bark, the  one  for  Rome,  and  the  other  for  Syria.  On  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  Eudorus  is  selected  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  christians,  before  the  senate.  The  sophists  induce  Hie- 
ibcles  to  defend  their  sect,  and  to'accuse  the  christians.  Dio-r 
clesian  consents  to  publish  the  edict  of  persecution,  but  .de<* 
tcrmines  first  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Sybil.  In  th^ 
inean  time,  (Cymodoce  lands  at  Joppe,  and  traverses  the  coun- 
try to  Jerasalem,  where  she  is  affectionately  received  by  He- 
lena. The  persecution  begins.  Dioclesian  abdicates  the 
crown.  Eudorus  is  cast  into  a  <iungeon.  A  centurion  is  sent 
to  J  udea  to  seize  Cymodoce,  who  escapes  to  the  grot  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  she  meets  an  anchorite,  whorh  she  finds  to  be 
St.  Jerome,  who  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  birth-place  of  his 
Saviour  for  his  tomb.  Cymodoc^  retires  to  Ptolemais,  and 
embarks  for  Greece,  but  is  driven  by  a  tempest,  excited  by 
the  orders  of  the  Deity,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  She  is  ar- 
rested and  conducted  to  Rome,  by  the  satellites  of  Hieroclqs. 
Hierocles  is  disgraced,  and  Cymodoce  is  rescued. from  his 
violence;  but  she  is  sent  to  prison.  She  hears  from  Eu- 
dorus.— Eudorus  eridures  the  torture  with  heroic  resolution* 
Cymodoce  hears  that  Eudorus  is  condemned  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  amphitheatre,  by  wild  beasts,  and  she  resolves  to 
perish  ^viih  him,  Cymodoce  has  an  afi'ccting  interview  with 
her  father.  She  persists  in  her  resolution,  not  to  purchase 
life  by  the  recantation  of  herfaith^j  nor  by  the  dcsqrtiQn  c^ 
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4ier  husband,    ftudoms  and  CyiniOfdocc  arc  torn  to' pieces  hy 
a  tiger,  in  the  amphitheatre. 

r  ;  In  this  brief  abstract  we  have  almost  entirely  omitted  the 
^spiritual  machinery,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  vhich  takes 
up  so  much  of  the  work,  and  often  causes  no  small  confusion 
in  the  narrative.  The  author  seems  entirely  to  have  i'or8;otteii 
the  sage  maxim  of  Hpr^ce :  '  Nee  deus  intersit/  &c. ;  n>r  he 
sometimes  introduces  spiritual .  agertts,  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  In  order  to  have  a  parallel  force,  to  place  in  array 
*against  his  pagan  dxmons,  he  creates  angels  of  every  form 
and  species  ;  and  his  christians  can  hardly  eat,  drink,  or  go 
tp  sleep,  without  their  sensible  intervention.  It  appears 
then,  that  the  author  does  hot  restrict  his  march  within  the 
narrow  liinits  of  probability ;  and  that  he  has  peopled  his 
poem  inprosCf  with  a  multitude  of  aerial  forms,  which  would 
hardly  be  allowed  in  the  boldest  flights  of  heroic  verse.— 
His  double  mythology  of  Christianity,  and  of  paganism,  which 
he  probably  thought  the  brightest  excellence,  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  blemish  of  his  work.  >  It  diminishes  the  interest, 
and  often  occasions  sensations  of  insipidity,  which  approacji 
to  disgust.  That  part  of  the  Work,  which,  on  the  whole, 
possesses  the  greatest  degree  of  captivatiofn,  and  when:  the 
genius  of  the  author  is  most  lucidly  shown,  is  the  account 
which  Eudorus  gives  of  his  own  adventures*  In  this,  and 
indeed,  in  .other  places,  we  find  aSecting  and  beautiful  pas* 
sages,  in  which  the  most  delicate  sentiment  is  adorned  with 
great  richness  of  imagery,  and  great  eloquence  of  dlctio^. 
.The  style  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  often  highly  eloquent, 
though  that  eloquence  is  riot  seldom  vitiated  by  the  taWdry 
tinsel  of  the  French  school.  He  is  a  writer  who  can  occa- 
sionally command  the  affections ;  and  many  of  his  landscapes 
are  finished  with  the  touches  of  a  master.  ^ 

We  will  translate  a  few  passages,  and  lay  before  the  reader 
some  of  the  scenery  of  his  work.    Eudorus  speaks  thus  of  the 
Juvenile  period  of  his  life :  .      , 

*  M^  family,  which  was  rendered  wise  by  the  lessons  of  adver-^ 
sity,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  Arcadian  manners',  was  the  first  fa 
Greece  which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Subjected  to 
his  divine  law,  my  youth  was  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpbeu^, 
and  amid^he  woods  of  T^ygetus.  Religion,  who  Rept  ray  souLun- 
der  the  shadow  of  her  wings,  prevented  it  from  expanding  too  soon  ;• 
and,  by  prolonging  the  innocence  of  my  youthful  years,  seemed  to 
make  an  addition  of  innocence  to   innocence  itselH' 

When  Eudorus  had  just  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  left  Greece  to  proceed  to  Rome.  His  mother  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  port  from  whicK  l\c  was    to  embark.    Shfc 
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taw  him  otl  bos^d  the  »hip,  and  nvhile  they  were,  unfurliog 
the  sails, 

*  Her  heart,'  says  he,  *  was  ready  to  break  at  the  ftotight  of  th^ 
•tormy  seas,  and  the  still  more  stormy  world,  which  I  was  goitif 
to  traverse,  without  the  compass  of  experience/ 

The  French  is,  -: 

*  Son  coBur  s^  brisoit  a  la  pchs^e  de  ces  mers  orageuses,  et  die  c« 
nionde  plus  orageux  eucore  que  j'ullois  traverser,  navigateur  saiie' 
experience? 

This  is  very  naturally  and  very  beautifully  cxpfes^ed.  TUc 
isaoclation  of  ideas,  would,  probably,  occur  to  most  minds 
in  a  similar  situation ;  but  the  *  ptus  oragcuX  encore,^  thrf 

*  Ml  more  stormy  voyage  of  life/  heightens  the  effect,  Ji^« 
creases  the  impression  on  the  reader,  arid  evinces  the  sensi"<i, 
bllity  of  the  writer. 

Great  meaning;,  and  no  small  portion  of  what  the  Germans 
call  atuh^tic  effect,  are  condensed  into  the  following  sen* 
tcnce: 

*  Nous  parcourAmes  cet  Archipel  de  la  Gr^ce,  oft  ramcnlf^  des 
rtvages,  I'eclttt  de  la  )umi^re,la  douceur  et  les  parfums  del'air,  le 
disputent  au  charme  des  noms,  et  des  sou  venirls.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  render  this  in  English,  so  as  to  retain  the 
ideas,  without  dilating  the  diction. 

'•  We  passed  through  the  Grecian  Archipelago^  where  the  am^w 
iiity  of  (he  shores,  the  bursts  of  prospect,  the  deiicious  perfume  of 
the  bretree,  rivalled  the  charms  of  historical  reminiscence.' 

*Thc  author  proceeds  in  his  picture  of  the  Archipelago: 

^  'We  saw  every  promontory  decorated  with  temples  or  wiill' 
tombs.  We  touched  at  different  ports,  we  admired  the  numerous 
cities,  some  of  which  bear  the  name  of  a  brilliant  flower,  as  tha 
rose,the  violet^the  hyacinth,which  filled  with  people,  and  surrounded' 
with  luxuriant  harvests,  glitter  in  the  sou^  on  ^be  margin  of  the 
w4ve/  '  \ 

Eudorus  remarking  the  difTerent  innpressions  Which  were 
made  on  himself,  and  some  other  .young  persons  on  board  the 
ship,  at  the  sight  of  towns,  which  were  once  great^  and  flou- 
rishing, laid  in  ruins,  says  : 

*  Whence  arose  this  difference  ?  From  our  religion  ;lliey  "wcfe 
poganS)  1  was  christian.     Paganism,  which  dcveli>pes  the  passions 
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Kfoiie  tUeir^natWftt  period,  retards  the  progress  6f  reason ;  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  coutrary*  which  prolongs  the  innocence  of  the 
Jt^rt,  accelecatf^  tj^e.  virility  of  the  pnind*     From  our  earliest 

f'^ar^i  it  inspires'  a  gravity  of  sentinaent;  it  respects,  even  in  ouc 
waddling  clothes^  the  dignity  of.  man ;  it  treats  us  even  in  tha 
cradle  as  serious  and  sublime  beings,  ft>r  it  acknowledges  an  angel  in 
the  child  ivhich  the  mother  fondles  at  the  breast/ 

^^Whjit  the  author  says  of  the  gay  idolatries  of  paganism, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  that  species  or  novel 
reading,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue.  Tt  causes  the  passions 
not  only  early  to  bud,  but  prematurely  to  bloom.  It  efnas- 
Cfilates  the  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  acquiring  that  con- 
$^ncy  and  robustness  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  thor 
xjrtue  of  individuals  secure,  amid  the  temptations  of  life. 
^  At  Rofne,  Eudorus  contracted  a  friendship  with  Jerome, 
wjth.  Augvistin,  and  with  prince  Cdnstantinc.  Of  the  latter, 
he  says,  that  he  was,  like  himself^  a  species  of  hostage  in  the 
ljaxi4s  of  pipglcsian,^ 

*^»'Ndtbiifg,» -says  the  author,  with  great  truth,*  tends  so  much  to 
cement  a  friendship  between  two   souls,  as  a  resemblance  in  their' 
c{estiny,  particularly  when  that  destiny  is  unfortunate/ 

The  following  is  the  picture  which  the  author  draws  of 
death  in  the  eighth  book :  / 

»,i"      :      .      ■  ■      ,   . 

*  A  phantom  darts  across  the  threshold  of  the  inexorabla  gat^ 
'Jis  death  !  He  appears  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  flames  of  the  dun- 
gf^%f  which  blaze  belli nd  him  ;  his  skeleton  permits  the  livid  rays 
of. the  internal  light  to  pass    through   the  hollows  of. his.  boii^s* 
His  head  is  adortte<I.with  an  evanescent  crown,  the  jewelrof  which  - 
he  snatches  from  the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  earth.     Some- 
times he   appears  ia  shreds  of  purple,  or  of  stuff,  of  whix:h  he  bAs 
despoiled  the  rich  or  the  poor.     Sometimes    he    files ;  sometimes 
C{xieps  ;    he  assumes  all  forms,  even  those  of  beauty.     He  mfght 
b^  thought  deaf,  apd  yet   he  hears  the  most  minute  sound. that  an«  . 
ngfinces  life*     He  appears  to  be^blind,  and  yet  he  sees  the  smallest 
it^^cl  that,  crawls  upon  the.eartL     In  one  hand  he  holds  a  scythe, 
wtjth  tj^e  pther,  he   conceals   the   only  wound    which,  he  ever  re« 
ceived»  and  which  Christ,  the  victorious,  plunged  in  liis  basom|  Q%.r 
the  summit  of  Golgotha/ 

^  *jphp  following  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  thcdei^crip- 
tiye;  ^owcTfofMl,  <Jc  Chateaubriand.  Eudorus,  who  hadj  as-  , 
cended  the  Nile  as  high  as  the  great.  catarac;tswhe;rc  he  met 
Pioclesian,  who  had  lately  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  people 
of.j^ubiai  had  gbtajned  tl>e  permission  of  th^  emperor,  to  re* 
visit ))is  native  .qpuntjry  ;  ,and  he  jj^esplycs  |,9.,f;^plo5^  tiip.f»\^  » 
across  the  desert,  into  Syria,  . 
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•  At  two  dftys journey  above  Memphis,*  says  hfc,  *  I  took  A  gtiMc  ^ 

to  conduct  me  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  1  inieiidet!  to 
ptiss  to  Arsinoe,  (§uoaJ  in  order  to  rq^air  to  OazA^  wiih  the  mer- 
chants of  Syria.  Some  dates,  ant'  some  skins  fiHed  with  Warrr, 
were  my  only  stores  for  my  jobtney.  IJly  guide  nde  before  me^ 
mounted  on  a  dromedary;  1  followed,  on  an  Arabian  horse.  W'e 
passed  the  first  chain  of  mountains,  which  border  thfe  eastern  bank 
©f  the  Nile;  and,  lobing  sight  of  the  moist  country,  we  entered  an 
'terid  plain.  Nothing  can  better  represent  the  transition  from  life 
to  death.  *  Imagine  to  yourselves,'  says  Eudorus  to  his  atlentiV* 
auditory,  *  an  expanse  of  sand,  thrown  in  ridges  by  the  J*ains  of 
winter,  and  burnt  up  by  the  h»at  of  summer,  of  a  reddish  hue  and  a 
frightful  sterility.  At  limes,  some  prickly  shrubs  shadow  a  small 
part  of  this  immensity  of  sand  ;  the  wind  traverses  these  bristled 
forests,  without  bendii>g  their  inflexible  boughs.  Here  ai^d  there, 
■we  are  surprised-  to  find  some  pieces  of  petrified  vessels  J  and  some 
henps  of  stones  thrown  together  at  intervals,  serve' to  mark  nut  the 
track  for  the  caravan.  We  proceeded,  during  ,the  whole  day, 
through  this  plain.  We  passed  another  chftin  of  moutitains,  and 
discovered  a  second  plain,  more  vast  and  more  desolate  than  the 
.iirst.  Night  came  on  :  the  moon  illumined  the  vacant  desert* 
We  perceived,  in  the  naked  solitude,  only  the  motionless  shadow 
of  our  dromedary,  and  the  flitting  forms  of  some  antelopes.  The 
-deep  silence  was  interrupted  only  by  the  ni)ise  Af  some  wild  bogs, 
who  fed  on  some  withered  roots,  or  by  the  chirping  of  the  cricket, 
which,  in  this  uncultivated  region,  in  vain  demanded  the  peasant's 
hearth.  We  resumed  our  rout  before  the  morniiig  broke.  The 
sun  rose,  shorn  of  his  beams,  and  appeared  like  a  plate  of  red  hot 
iron.  The  heat  increased  every  moment.  About  the  third  hour 
of  the  day  the  dromedary  began  to  show  signs  of  inquietudcj  Be 
plunged  his  nostrils  in  the  sand,  and  breathed  with  difficulty.  At 
intervals  the  ostrich  raised  a  doleful  cry.  The  serpents  and  the 
c^amelions  withdrew  into  the  recesses  of  the  earth.  My  guide  be* 
lield  the  heavens,  and  turned  pale.  I  asked  him  the  cause  of  liis 
alarm.  Ifear,  sa^s  he,  the  blast  of  thesoilitb.  Let  us  save  ourselves. 
Turning  bis  face  to  the  north  he  fled  as  fast  as  his  dromedary  would 
ci^rry  him..  1  followed  him;  the  tremendous  wind,  uhich'menaced 
us,  was  more  swift  than  we.  On  a  sudden  a  whirlwind  springs  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  soil  carried  before  tis  failed  beneath 
our  feet,  whilst  other  columns  of  sand  raised  behind  us  beat  over  our 
heads.  Bewildered  in  this  labyrinth  of  moving  sand  my  guide  de^ 
dares  that  he  can  no  longer  find  his  way  ;  to  complete  our  calamity 
our  stock  of  water  had  escaped  from  our  skins  during  our  rapid  'flight. 
Panting,  parched  with  thirst,  and  making  a  violent  effort  to  hol4 
our  breath  for  fear  of  respiring  flames,  the  perspiration  runs  in 
torrents  down  our  totttriwg  limbs.  The  hurricane  redoubles  its 
rage;  it  tears  up  even  the  antieni  founda'tior.s  of  the  earth,  and 
hurls  the  burning  entrails  of  the  desert  in  the  air.  In  this  atmo* 
^  sphere  of  sand  on  Are,  my  guicU  vanished  from  my  si^ht.     I  sour 
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li«&T  Ills  shrieky  I  fly  to  his  voice,  tj^e  uofortuiiate  man  struck  by  the 
ilamuig  blast,  had  fallen  dead  on  the  sand,  and  his  dromedary  had 
disappeared.  In  vain  lendeavaured  to  revive  my  unhappy  com^ 
panion,  my  'efforts  were  fruitless.  I  sat  down  at  some  distance^ 
holding  my  horse  in  my  hand ;  and  hoping  only  in  him  who  changed 
'the  tire  of  ^he  furnacp  of  Azarias  into  fresh  gales  and  sweet  dews. 
An  acacia,  which  was  growing  at  thi^  spot  afforded  me  some  shelter. 
Behind  this  frail  rampart  I  awaited  the  end  of  th^  tempest.  About 
evening  the  wind  chunged  to  the.  north ;.  the  air  lost  its  boiling  beat, 
the  sand  subsided  in  the  air^  and  opened  a  view  of  the  stars, 
whose  fruitless  fires  only  showed  me  the  immensity  of  the  desert* 
Every  track  had  disappeared  ;  every  ^path  had  vanished  !  The  un- 
dulations of  sand»  which  had  been  formed  by  the  blast,  presented  a 
new,  and  strange  appearance  on  every  side.  Exhausted  with  thirsty 
with  famine  and  fatigue,  my  horse  could  no  longer  support  his  weight. 
He  fell  lifeless  at  my  feet.  The  dawn  of  day  only  aggravated  my  suf* 
ferings.  The  sun  deprived. me  of  the  little  strength  which  1  had  left. 
I  endeavoured  to  proceed  a  few  steps ;  but  soon  incapably  of  advanc- 
ing fartherl  fell  into  a  bush|and  I  expected^  or  rather  invoked  death. 
The  sun  had  already  reached  the  meridian,  when  thtt  roaring  uf  a 
lion  struck  my  ear.  I  got  up  with  difficulty  and  perceived  the  terri- 
b]e  animal  running  across  the  sands.  ^  It  then  struck  me  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  proceeding  to  some  fountain  which  was  known  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  these  solitudes.  I  recommended  myself  to  the 
power  which  protected  Daniel,  and  praising  God,  1  rose  and  follow- 
ed my  strange  guide  at  a  fearful  distance.  .  We  soon  reached  a 
small  valley,  where  I  saw  a  well  of  fresh  water  surrounded  with 
rerd ant  moss.  A  date-tree  grew  near  the  bank,  whose  bending 
branches  wer^  hung  with  ripe  fruit.  This  unexpected '  succour 
restored  me  to  life.  The  lion  drunk  at  the  spring,  and  moved  slow- 
ly away,  as  if  to  give  me  up  his  place  at  the  banquet  of  providence. 
From  the  valley  of  palms  I  descried  a  high  mountain  in  the  east. 
I  directed  my  steps  to  this  species  of  Pharos  which  seemed  .to  invite 
me  to  a  friendly  port  across  the  fixed  floods  and  thick  waves  of  an 
•cean  of  sand.l  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  I  began  to  climb 
the  dark  and  calcined  rocks  which. closed  the  horizon  oti  all  sides.  The 
night  was  setting  in  ;  I  heard  nothing  but  the  steps  of  a  wild  beast» 
yihich  walked  before  me,and  broke  some  dry  plants  as  he  passed  in  the 
shade.  I  thought  that  I  recognized  the  lion  of  the  fountain.  On  asud- 
den  he  began  to  roar;  the  echoes  of  ihese  unknown  mountains  seemed 
to  be  awakened  for  the  first  time,  and  returned  a  wild  murmur  to  the 
accents  of  the  lion.  He  stopped  before  a  cavern,  'the  entrance  of 
which  was  closed  by  a  stone.  I  could  distinguish  a  faint  light 
through  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  My  heart  palpitated  with  curiosity 
and  hope;  I  approached,  I  looked,  when  to  my  Astonishment  I 
really  discovered  a  light  at  the  farther  end  of  this  grot.  Whoever 
you  n»ay  be,  cried  I,  you  who  feed  the  wild  beasts,  have  compassion  ' 
on  a  traveller,  who  has  lost  his  way.  I  had  hardly  pronounced 
these  words  when  (  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  man,  who  was  chanting 
a  hymn.  O  Christian !  I  exclaimed  again,  give  admission  to  a 
Afp,Vo1.  17.  Kk 
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brother  in  distress.  I  had  bardJj  spoken  whert  I  saw  a  mim  wpftmr 
'  who  was  bent  with  age,  and  who  seemed  to  ha  to  numbered  as  many 
years, as  Jacob.  He  was  dressed  in  a  robe  roa<ie  of  the  leaves  of 
the  palm.  Stranger,  said  he,  you  are  welcome !  You  see  a  man  who 
is  moulderintr  to  the  dust.  The  hour  of  my  sweet  steep  is  at  hand  ; 
but  1  can  still  show  you  some  transient  marks  of  hospitality.  Enter, 
my  brother,  the  grot  of  Paul*  I  feUowed  him  trembling  wirb  re* 
spect  for  this  founder  of  Christianity  in  the  sands  of  the  Thebatd. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  grutio  a  palm  tree  formed  a  sort  of  bower 
with  it^  twining  branches^  A  spring  of  limpid  water  bubbled  near. 
From  this  spring  ffowed  a  small  stream,  which  bad  hardiy  escaped 
from  its  source  before  it  was  merged  in  the  bosom  of.  the  earth. 
Paul  sat  down  with  me  at  the  margin  of  th«  water,  and  the  lion 
which  liad  showed  me  the  Arab's  well)  came  and  crouched*  at  iKir 
feet.' 

The  author  then  describes  the  site  of  Lacedaetnon  as  it  ap^ 
peared  from  *  the  flowery  declivity  of  the  Thornax,'  from 
which  Sparta,  and  the  vale  of  Laconia  are  teen. 

*  In  the  west  rose  the  mountainous  chain  of  tbcTaygetus  crown- 
ed with  forests  and  with  snow  ;  other  mountains  less  elevatetl  forra^ 
ed  a  parallel  curtain  in  tl^eeast  ;  which  gradually  subsided  into  the 
summits  of  the  reddish  sides  of  the  Menekium.  The  valley  compre* 
hended  between  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  was  obstructed  to  the 
north  by  a  confused  mass  of  irregular  hills.  These  as  ihey  de« 
scended  towards  the  south  form  at  last  the  shelving  banks  on  which 
Spiirta  was  built.  From  Sparta  to  the  sea  wc  perceived  only  a  con* 
tinued  tract  of  fertility, intersected  with  vineyards  and  corn-fields, 
and  shaded  with  groves  of  olives,  of  sycamores,  and  planes.  The 
£urotas  took  its  meandering  way  through  this  smiling  solitude ;  and 
concealed  under  ^impending  shades  its  azure  streams,  which  were 
embellished  by  the  swans  of  Leda.' 

Cymodoce,  the  wife  of  Eudorus,  who  had  landed  at  Joppe 
on  her  way  to  Jerusalem,  passed  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which 
furnishes  an  image  of  beauty  to  the  scriptures,  and  which 
was  richly  carpeted  with  those  flowers  which  surpass  the  mag- 
nificence of  Solomon. 

*  They  cross  the  torrent,'  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  *  from 
'  which  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem  picked  the  pebbles  with  which  he 
slew  the  Philistine;  they  penetrate  a  desert  where  a  few  wild  figs, 
scattered  here  and  there,  exposed  their  dark  foliage  to  the 
burning  wind  of  the  south.  The  earth  lost  the  verdure  which  it  had 
hitherto  preserved  ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  become  dilated  and 
assume  at^nce  an  air  of  greater  jgrandeur  and  sterility ;  by  degrees 
a)l  vegetation  fades  and  dies;  even  the  mosses  disappear;  a  red 
and  burning  hue  is  diffused  over  the  pale  surface  of  the  rockf. 
Oaiascending  an  elevated  hill  the  pilgrims  suddenly  descry  aa  old 
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\vM  lurmotinted  with  the  roofs  of  some  new  edifices*  Tbe  gnii^ 
cries  oat  '  Jerusalem !'  and  (he  troop  suddenly  .arrested  by  an 
involuntary  emotion,  repeat 'Jerusalem  1  Jerusalem  1* 


Art.  V— Foyflgf  de  DecouverUs  aux  Ttrres   Justrales,^  4*c. 

Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  executed  bij  order  of 
his  Mqjtsty  the  trench  tamper  or  by  the  -Corvettes  U  Gfo^ 
graphe^  le  Nuturaliste,  and  the  Casaurina  Galley  during  the 
years  i800,  1 ,  2,  iJ  and  4.  Published  agreeably  to  an  tmr 
perial  Decree  iuued  during  the  Jdministration  of  M.Chanh- 
pagny.  By  J,  M,  Peron,  Noturalist  qri  the  Erpeditionj 
Member  of  the  Institute,  Sfc.  vol.  Ut,  4/o  with  an  Atlat. 
Printed  at  the  Imperial  Pre^s.     Paris,  J  808. 

THE  expedition 'to  the  Sopth  Seas  tinder  the  comnriand  of 
Captain  Baudin,  undertaken  by  command  of  the  French  go- 
"vcrnmcnt  formsthe  subject  of  this  volume.  The  nawatiye 
given  by  this  officer  himself  of  his  voyage  not  having^  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  savatis  of  the  French  institute^  and  the 
author  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  enjployers  in 
consequence  of  deviating  from  his  instructions,  M.  xeron  now 
comes  forward  as  the  official  journalist  of  the  expedition. 
The  report  of  the  instjtute  published  as  a  preface  to  the  work, 
encotjrages  the  public  to  expect  much  gratification  from  its  pe- 
rusal. The  author  is  described  as  being  the  only  zoologist  at* 
tached  to  the  expedition  who  performed  the  whole  of  the  voy* 
age,  and  after  bestowing  great  praise  on  his  indefatigable  and 
Zealous  services,  we  arc  informed  that  he  has  enriched  natural 
history  and  particularly  zoology  more  than  any  voyager  of  mo» 
dern  times.  His  work  upon  this  fecommendation  is  published 
at  the  c;^pence  of  the  French  government. 

Thcexpedition  sailed  on  the  i9thof  October  i8oo  from  Havre; 
at  TenerifFe  the  ship  remained  ten  or  twelve  days,  which  gave 
our  author  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  Peak  of  that  island. 
In  contradiction  to  former  geographers  he  takes  occasion  to 
obser\'e  that  this  is  not  the  highest  mountain  of  tbe  glQbe»being 
only  two  thousand  toiscs  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  passage  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Isle  of  France  wa$  one 
of  the  most  tedious  ever  known,  in  conseauencc  of  calms  ex- 
perienced  on  the  coast  of  Africa.— The  first  hook  concludes 
with  a  short  but  interesting  description  of  the  Isle  of  France.* 

The  second  book  comprises  the  voyage  froni  the  Isle  of  France 
to  Timor.  Scarcely  had  our  voyagers  (quitted  the  former  place 
on  the  25th  April,  1801,  when  their  commander  informed 
them  that  from  that  day  forward  they  might  expect  only  half 
ai<-|K)und  of  fresh  bread  every  ten  days :  that  the  rations  of  wine 
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'^ooiihe  discontinued,  and  three  glasses  of  wretched  tafia,  from 
^the  IsYe  of  France,substitured  in  its  place ;  and  that  biscuits  and 

-talt provisions  would  in  future  constitute  their  daily  food. 

According  to  his  instructions  M.  Baudin  should  have  in 
-  the  first  place  steered  for  Van  Dicjuen's  Land  to  the  south  of 
'New  Holland  ;  but  the  tediousness  of  the  navigation  from  Eu- 
\x:ope  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  his  long  stay  at  that  island  made 

t^e  season  so  far  advanced  that  he  resolved  to  explore  the  nprth 

"etst  of  New  Holland : 

*  This  imporktnt  dettrmination/  says  M-Peron,*gav^  general  dis- 
Mtififaction^  becaus*  our  situation  did  not  imperiously  cull   for  it; 

.  the  season  although  already  far  advanced  was  not  so  much  so  as  to 
prevent  us  from  doubling  the  south  Cape  ;  and  as  from  this  point 
we  had  at  all  times  to  beat  up  for  the  equatoriHl  regions,  we  gav6 
h  as  our  opinion  that  the  instructions  of  government  ought  to  be  more 

.  Attended  to,particularly  as  we  knew  them  to  be  the  result  of  deep 
aiudy  and  raeditatu)n  among  men  of  science  at  home.  My  rea- 
ders will  subsequently  see  the  bad  effects  of  this  change  of  destina- 
tion.* 

On  approaching  the  land,  the  author  remarked  with  surprixe, 

~  :a  sadden  and  complete  change  in  the  progress  of  meteorological 
phenomena.  Hitherto  the.easterly  winds  had  been  constantly 
very  humid,  and  accompanied  with  fogs  and  rain,  attended  by 
.the  elevation  of  the  thermometer  and  hygrometer,  and  the  de* 

.  prcssion  of  the  barometet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland,  thesane 
winds  exhibited  characters  totally  different ;  under  their  influ- 
ence  tbe^itmosphere  was  pure  and  serene,  and  the  meteorolo- 
gical instruments,  the  thermometer  alone  excepted,  acted  in  a 

_  manner  quite  pontrary. 

j.rj^qfleciing  upon  the  causes  of  this  ifuddcn  change*  M.  Peioo 

Sought  he  might  draw  the  singular  conclusion,  that  the  part  of 
^ew  HpUand  which  they  first  made  must  have  been  aflat  coirn* 
'  try ,  clestitute  of  high  mountains,  tall  forests,  or  even  largestreams 
.o€  ftesh  iv^ter  :  he  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  this  subject ;  but  all 
.^til^ose  to  whom  he  shewed  it  refused  to  subscribe  to  his  ofmiioos 
^uhtil  they  were  compelled  to  admit  their  accuracy  on  the  27th 
^May,  wheil  the  land  first  came  distinctly  in  view.  . 
^  '  This  wa;  Leuwin's  Land,  which  they  explored  as  well  as  they. 
tvere  able,  but  not  without  undergoing  many,  hardships,  which 
;~the  author  has  feelingly  described.    During  tliis  exoucsbd, 
which  lasted  until  the  19th  of  June,  the  atUthor  and  his  col- 
leagues  made  some  fine  collections  of  curiosities,  and  particu- 
iarly  of  new  plants  for  which  they  made  a.  suitable  return  by 
sowing  several  useful  European  vegetables :  they  discovered  a 
^i:9pe!to  iriiich  th^  gfiy^  the  name  of  Cap  du  Ntiiutsatitie^  and. 
'a  bay  called  Bm  tiu  Geography    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
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however  anxious  to  establish  a  communication  wi  h  tbt^atiy/es 
of  the  country,  they  were  uniformly  unsuccessful:  the,  naked 
inhabitants  constarKly  fled  at  their  approach  or  she.wed  syn^- 
tomsof  resistance  to  a  closer  acquaintance. 

During  this  survey  the  two  corvettes  unfortunately  sepacatcd 
on  the  8th  of  June  in  a  gale  of  wind  accompanied  by  -a  thick 
fog.  The  three  succeeding  chapters  of  the  second  book  relate 
to  the  operations  of  the  Gcogmpht  only,  on  board  of  which  M. 
Peron  was  ;  the  adventures  of  the  Naluntlisfe  during  her  M^* 
ration  arc  detailed  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book. 

From  Leuwin's  Land  the  Geo^raphe  proceeded  to  Endracht's 
Land.  While  the  country  here  is  destiruie  of  vegetation  and 
presehtsa  hideous  aspect,  the  sea  which  washes  the  coast  -is 
peopled  with   various  aniinals.  chiefly  with  molimci  and  zoo* 

Shytes,  sea  serpents,  and  whales.  M.  Peron  enters  upon  a 
iscussipn  respecung  the  sea  serpents,  of  which  he  constitutes 
a  fam  ly  distinct  from  that  of  land  serpents.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  whales,  particularly  in  the  great  bay  improperly 
called  the  Bay  of  Seals,  excites  ^n  idea  that  this  bay  may  one 
day  become  important  on  account  of«i4is  fisheries. 

The  navigation  along  these  shores  is  extremely  dangeraus  on 
account  of  the  breakers,  and  the  voy.igcrs  were  therefore  obliged 
to  keep  out  to  ^ea  with   few  opportunities  of  landing.     Tney 

V  discovered  a  great'number  of  islands  and  archipelagos  in  their 
rout,  however,  to  which  they  gave  names. 

The  sea  in  thtse  regions  abounds  in  fish  of  all  descriptiohi, 
and  the  natiir.ilists  of  the  expedition  were  enabled  to  enrich 
their  coilec  ions  uth  several  species  of  fishes,  moUusci,  crut* 
tacex,  and  zoophytes. 

When  the  Geogi  aphe  irri ved  at  the  extremity  of  the  archi- 

>  pelago^  to  which  he  had  affixed  the  name'  of  Bonaparte,  M« 
Baudin  was  compelled  by  the  want  of  provisions  of  every  dfe- 
scriptioh,  and  other  causes,  to  quit  the  shores  of  New  HolUnd 

"  and  bear  away  for  Timor.  They  sailed  on  the  i8th  of  Augu^, 
and  on  the  «2d  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Coup^n^,  the  Dutch 

;  .gettlement  in  (he  island         '  ^ 

The  description  of  the  island  of  Timor,  given  1)y  M.  Pertfn 
it  entertaining  and  lively.     The  French*  were  at  fltsf  coldly 

viTCcived  by  the  Malays,  who  mistook  them  for  EriyiSfiftieh/io 
whom  they  owed  some  old  grudge :  the  voyagers  wefeihbw<:ycr, 
aoon  treated  with  hospitality,  and  several  Malays  contnfctied  a 
friendship  for  our  author.  His  interview  '  with  Amadiifna/t^e 
king  of  Sabon,  a  neighbouring  island,  ailurd^  an  opportunity^  ^f 
describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  Amadimsi 
proposes  to  exchange  names  with  Peron  in  token  of  amity,' 
and  leaps  for  joy  on  obtaining  the  voyager's  consent. 

'  This  singular  propaul/  t»yt  M.  Peronj  *  rccallsd  the '  affecting 
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custom  of  exofHtngiui;  names  so  often  meniionet]  by  Conk  at  tak- 
ing place  iu  most  of  the  SoplhSen  islttiids,  and  whicb  extends  to  the 
damp  and  foggy  shores  of  New  Zealand.' 

.  The  expedition  remained  eighty-four  days  at  Timor,  and  M.. 
Peron  made  use  of  that  interval  to  collect  materials  respecting 
thctopography  of  the  islanid,  and  the  history  of  the  natives; 
he  informs  his  readers  that  these  acquisitions  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  work.  In  other  respects  this  long  stay  at 
Timor  was  very  fatal  to  the  crew  ;  many  fell  sick,  and  several 
died ;  among  the  latter  was  the  head  gardener  to  the  expedi- 
tion, Anselme  Riedle,  whose  loss  was  deplored  by  all. 

The  third  and  last  book  in  the  volume  contains  the  voyage 
from  Timor  to  Port  Jackson.  They  weighed  anchor  from  Cou- 
pang  bay  on  the  T3th  November  i8oi,  and  steered  towards 
<he  south  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  which  they  came 
in  sigHt  of  after  a  navigation  of  sixty  days.  Several  of  the  sick 
died  on  the  passage,  and  among  the  rest  M.^Levillain,  one  of 
the  naturalists. 

*  Here  the  author  presents  his  readers  with  a  great  number  of 
interesting  facts  principally  relating  to  marine  zoology.  Oti 
the  ijth  of  January  i8oa,  the  expedition  anchored  in  Dentrc- 
casteaux  channel,  in  order  to  take  in  water  ;  several  landings 
were  made  with  the  view  of  finding  a  springs  and  the  author 
and  M,  Lesueur  accompanied  M.Frcycinet,who  was  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  visiting  with  this  view  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Huon  and  the  Port  of  Swans.  During  the  whole  of  the 
vovage  the  author  had  not  seen  a  more  picturesque  or  agree- 
able view  than  the  latter  affords,  and  the  drawing  he  gives  of  it 
doesgreathonour  to  his  pencil.  In  their  finst  excursion  they 
had  a  \crj  interesting  interview  with  a  family  of  natives,  con- 
sisting of^nine  persons,  one  of  whom,  a  young  rfian,  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  a  thoughtful  and  animated  coun- 
tenance, and  by  the  attention  with  which  he  examined  objects 
which  were  new  to  him.  M.  Peron  on  this  occasion  collected 
more  than  forty  new  species  of  mollu^ci,  shells,  crustaceac  and 
fishes.  Their  search  after  fresh  water,  however,  was  fruitless, 
after  having  spent  much  time  they  discovered  a  small  river, 
abounding  in  trouts  of  a  new  kind,  but  it  was  $o  surrounded 
with  marshes  that  it  was  impossible  to  fill  the  water-casks. 
Those  of  the  crew  who  landed  in  other  places  were  not  more 
fortunate :  the  natives  with  whom  they  met  were  far  from 
possessing  that  character  of  goodness  and  cordiality  which  the 
author  found'in  the  family  above  mentioned  ;  notwithstanding 
the  testimonies  of  friendship  shewn  them,  and  the  presents 
which  were  heaped  upon  them  they  were  treacherous  to  the 
last  decree ;  indeed  this  was  the  general  character  exhibited  by 
th^  natives  wherever  the  voyagers  Ijwdcd  when  explorioig  these 
shores. 
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ISot  havlAg*pFociired  firosh  waieF)  the  vessel 8  ^^eiiotralcd  ftx* 
thtr  up  the  chanoei.  M.  Peion  landed  oh  Isle  Bruny  aecom* 
panied  by  Messrs.  Frejcinet  and  iV(oiilbaztn«  and  he  btought 
offa  great  variety  of  new  articles,  particularly  several  species 
of  coleopteras,  ot  iivhichy  two  appeared  to  be  new  genera»  and  . 
a  quadruped  with  palmated  feet  of  a  niew  description.  In  1 
second  excursion  to  the  same  island  he  collected  upwstrds  of 
twenty  new  species  of  fishes^and  twelve  or  fifteen  species  of  new^ 
or  very  scarce  shells,  among  which  waa  a  trigonia  valve  (trigOm 
.nia  nntartica)  which  had  never  been  found  alive  before. 

M.  Peron  accompanied  M.  Freycinet,  who  was  ordered  to 
ascend  as  far  as  he  could  the  north  riv6r,  the  only  one  in  thit 
part  of  these  countries  which  required  a  particular  exaAiinatiom 
They  made  several  incursions  into  the  country,  and  landed  at 
several  places  up  the  river;  they  at  last  found  a  spring  of 
water,  at  which  they  were  able  to  fill  their  casks.  They  could 
not  open  a  communicatfon  with  the  native ;  but  the  author 
was  able  to  extend  sull  farther  his  collection  in  natural  his* 
tory. 

During  their  stay  in  Dentrecasteatn^  channel,  the  author 
made  several  other  landings  at  varidtis  points  in  Van  Diemen's 
land,  and  the  Island  Bruny;  he  ffequently  took  occasion, 
4uring  this  period  to  examine  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  to  collect  details  upon  their  manners,  Customs,  arms,  orna- 
ments, language,  &c. 

M.  F^ure  had  been  detached  for  the  purftose  of  examining 
the  N.E.  of  the  channel,  and  M.  Peron  gives  his  readers  the 
result  of  these  inquiries,  with  the  view  or  correcting  the  vague 
geographical  description  given  by  admiral  Dentrecasteaux« 

After  a  stay  of  thirty*six  days  our  navigators  set  sail  from 
this  channel pn  the  17th  of  February  iBos,  .and  steered  to  the 
&£.  c^  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  anchored  in  the  channel 
between  this  land  and  the  Island  Maria  opposite  Oyster 
Bay,  when  several  landings  were  made  by  M.  Marouard 
to  make  the  line  of  this  island,  and  to  draw  op  a  survey  of  it ; 
he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Boulanger,  and  the  author;  M. 
Freycinet,  senior^  was  ordered  to  proceed  southward  to  visit  the 
whole  of  the  c<»ast  of  Van  EKemen's  Land  comprehended  be*- 
^ween  the  cape  opposite  to  the  south  point  of  Isle  Mafia,  and 
cape  Frtderiek.  M.  Freycinet,  jitnior,  was  sent  westward  by  fhe 
parallel  of  the  most  southward  of  the  Schouten  Isles,  in  ofdet 
to  examine  the  whole  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  opposite  Islt 
Maria ;  finally  M*  Faure,  accompanied  by  M.  Bailly  proceeded 
to  lay  down  the  geography  of  the  Schouten  islands. 

While  the  latter  were  occupied  upon  the  shores  of  a  large 

bay,  jto  which  they  gaVe  Ae  name  of  iUeali  Bay  not  far  Itom 

Oyster  Bay ,  with  the  gewraphy  of  Isle  Maria,the  author  jxsfne^ 

•  tratcd  into  the  inferior  or  the.  coutitry  where  he  discovered  a 

monument  so  far  interesting  as  it  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
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former  voyager,  and  a§  it'cohvinced  him  that  the  inhabitanti 
homed  their  dead.-  This  was  a  tomb,  in  the  inside  of  which 
Were  ashes,and  bones, with  pieces  of  flesh  still  attached  to  them* 
The  author  discovered  another  next  day,  and  after  minutely 
describing  both,  he  enters  into  a  disquisition  concerning 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  describes  the  enor- 
mous beds  of  fuel,  which  fringe  a  part  of  Kiedle  bay ;  these 
beds  are  composed  of  one  single  species,  namely  the  jTwcws 
^igantinus,the  largestof  allthe  noarine  vegetaWes,some  having 
measured  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 

On  the  27th  of  February  the  ships  again  set  sail  towards 
the  eastern  coast  of  V$n  Diemen*s  Land.  The  Geoffraphe 
entered  Banks's  and  Bass's  straits.  The  latter  is  the  famous 
strait  which  separates  New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen'sLand. 
M.  Peron  describes  it  as  about  fifty  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south  by  an  equal  breadth.  ^Banks's  strait  is  a  chan- 
nel ten  miles  broad  formed  by  Diemen's  Land>  and  several 
islands  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  strait. 

This  strait  led  our  navigators  to  a  country  entirely  unknown 
before,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Terre  Napoleon. 
This  comprehends  the  portion  of  the  south  and  south-west  of 
New  Holland,  situated  between  Port  Western,  which  M.  Bass 
visited,  and  Nuyts's  Land.  The  examination  of  this  country 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition ;  it  having  been 
fitted  put  to  resolve  the  problem  if  New  Holland  was  really 
one  vast  continent,  and  if  there  was  any  great  river  on  its 
surface. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  examination  of  this  country  was 
commenced,  the  Geographe  having  cast  anchor  in  Port  West- 
ern the  day  before.  Forty  three  days  were  spent  on  this 
examinauon,  and  during  this  period  two  vast  gulphs  were  dis- 
covered,  which  were  called  Gulph  Josephine,  and  Gulph 
Bonaparte,  thefor.mer.of  which- penetrated  one  hundred,  and 
the  latter  two  hundred  miles  into  the  land.  They  discovered 
a  very  fine  harbour  upon  the  western  shore  of  Gulph  Bona- 
parte which  received  the  name  of  Port  Champagny,  and  which 
is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  NeW  Holland  ; 
more  than  one  hundred  and. sixty  islands,  and  ^n  immense 
number  of  capes  and  bay^,  to  all  of  which  nanies  were  given, 
were  also  the  result  of  this  navigation,  and  they  have  been 
accurately  laid  down  in  Peron's  chares.  Upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand leagues  of  coast  were  survciyedin  this  manner,  including 
in  this  calculation  all  the  various  curvatures,  of  the  islands,  and 
promontories.  A  great  deal,  however,  was  still  wanting  to 
render  this  examination  complete ;  not  only  had  several  points 
of  Napoleon  Land  escaped  their  notice,  from  the  breakers. and 
heavy  gales  preventing  alLaccess ;  but  when,  on  the  30th  ok 
Aprili  the  expedition  arrived  .near  the  island  of  Sai« JPi^rWjr . 
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(behifid  wbidi  it  was  neccMary  to  penetrate  before  they  could 
resolve  the  question  respecting  New  Holland  being  one  eonti« 
nenty  by  ascertaining  the  existence  or  nonexistence  ot  the  strait 
which  had  been  supposed  as  existing  there»  and  which  opening 
into  the  bottom  of  uulph  Carpentaria,  would  cut  New  Hol- 
land into  two  large  islands)  they  were  unable  to  succeed^although 
'  several  attempts  were  made  for  eight  successive  days,  so  much 
had  they  to  contend  against  tempests,  calms,  and  currents. 
The  same  obstacles  had  presented  themselves  to  captain  Flin- 
ders whose  mission  was  of  the  same  description,  and  whom 
they  met  on  the  8th  of  April,  A  more  ample  examination  of 
Napoleon  Land  would  therefore  have  required  a  longer  stay  in 
these  parts;  but  the  crew  of  the  Geographe,  having  b^en'long 
reduced  to  a  bad  diet^  and  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  was  at  this 
time  in  such  distress,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  off  the  far- 
ther examination  of  these  shores  to  another  period,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  reach  the  nearest  anchorage. 

On  the  8th  of  May  they  steered  for  Port  Jackson.  The 
winter  which  had  just  commenced  in  the  southern  regions, 
and  the  epidemy  which  reigned  on  board  the  vessels  imperii 
ously  dictated  the  shortest  route  possible,  which  was  to  run 
through  Bass's  Strait ;  but  M.  Baudin  judged  differently,  and 
resolved  to  double  the  south  point  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 

'  So  extravagant  a  resolution/ says  the  author,  '  spread  conster- 
nalion  on  board,  and  the  sad  presentiments  which  it  inspired,  were, 
alas !   too  soon  realized.' 

In  fact  during  this  tedious  passage,  which  lasted  until  the  , 
20th  of  June,  and  which  was  almost  continuallv  accompanied 
with  bad  weather,  not  only  a  great  number .  died,  but  the  sick 
increased  so  much  that  at   length  only  six  men  were  able  to 
keep  on  deck,  and  these  were  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

On.  the  2oth  of  May  the  commander  brought  up  in  Adven- 
ture bay,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  land  such  of 
the^sick  as  were  Capable  of  being  moved.  The  author  himself 
landed  on  this  occasion  to  examine  the.  bottom  of  the  bay* 

'  This  arm  of  the  sea  belongs  to  the  east  coast  of  Isle  Bxtmy, 
which  forms  with  Diemen's  Land,the  Dentrecasteaux  channel; 
It  is  situated  in  40*  20'  south  latitude,  and,i45®  ia'  longitude,, 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  Of  all  the  points  on  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  islands  adjoining  to  it,  this  is  the  best  wateredj 
and  consequently  the  most  interesting  to  navigators,  as  they 
may  easily  procure  wood  and  water  hpe  at  all  seasons.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  jfroductions  here  are  precisely  similar  to* 
those  of  the  Dentrecasteaux  channel.  They  found,  however,  a 
species  of  kangaroo  smaller  than  that  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
^nd  which  in  their  opinion  constitutes  a  particular  species  ; 

,    they  also  discovered  two  new  species  of  squall,  six  or  eight  feet 
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in  length*  and  some  new  &pecie8-«f  moUnKt,  ck3iit«cMB»  and 

insects,  to  enrich  their  collections.  . . 

On  the  22d  of  May  they  set-§ail ;  but  such  yfM  the  feeble 
^tate  of  their  crew^.that  it  required  more  than  ffMir  hours  to 
weigh  the  anchor.  Our  voyagers  remained  several  days  at  the 
entrance  of  Port  Jackson,  without  being  able  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  crew  to  practice  th^  nectssary  s^cainaiisbip  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  harbour.  On  the  20th  of  June,  how»» 
ever,  they  succeeded  in  consequence  of  a  supply  of  men  being 
sent  off  from  the  shore.  Scarcely  had  the  crew  landed  when  the 
sick  began  to  recover  with  asionishing  rapidity,  exccpttngtwo 
.who  died  the  day  after  the  ship  had  anchored.  All  the  rest, 
who  had  been  nearlv  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  were  restorei 
to  health  in  a  few  aays.  The  author  asks,  what  are  the  causes 
of  tlie  magical  effect  of  revisiting  Terra  Firma,  and  of  vegetables 
upon  a  disease,  against  which  the  powers  of  medicine  are  la 
vain  displayed  on  ship-board  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  Geographe  anchored  at  Port  Jackson 
the  Naturaliste  also  arrived,  from  which  she  bad  again  sepff* 
rated  on  the  8th  of  March. 

.  The  expedition  remained  at  Port  Jackson  nearly  five  months, 
and  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied  it  were  not  idle. 
They  were  warmly  assisted  and  patronized  by  the  government 
of  the  colony,  and  great  praise  is  bestowed  on  the  English 
residents  for  their  politeness  and  hospitality, 

'  AH  who  held  official  situations  whether  civil  or  .military,  in<Iced 
every  inhabitant  ol  the  colony  crouded  around  us  to  repair  our  losses 
and  make  us  forget  our  misfortunes.  Our  sick  were  admitted-  into 
the  government  hospitals  and  were  attended  by  English  surgeoAs 
tvith  the  mo^t  affectionate  care.  Every  thing  the  country  coald 
afford  was  placed  within  our  reach.  The  governor  having  given  us  an 
Unlimited  credit  upon  the  public  treasury,  our  coitiisander  was 
furnished  with  printed  cheques  which  he  could  (111  up  with  any  sum 
h<e  pleased)  and  these  cheques  with  the  bare  signature  of  the  French 
Commander  attached  to  them  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  with  a 
confidence  highly  honourable  tor  the  character  of  the  French  nation. 
Our  provisions,  wine,  biscuit,  &c.  were  exhausted:  every  facility 
was  afforded  as  for  renewing  our  supply  of  these  necessariesi  ajid  the 
nsgHzines  of  the  government  were  frequently  opened  in  order  to 
supply  us  with  articles  which  the  merchants  could  npt  furnish.  Bv 
this  powerful  assistance,  we  were  enabled  to  re-equip  our  two  vessels 
and  to  purchase  a  third  for  .the  purposes  of  the  voyage.  At  ibe 
same  time  our  scientific  researches  received  every  possible  encourage- 
ment. A  guard  of  British  soldiers  was  posted  at  &\ir  observatory, 
situated  upon' the  north  point  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Sydney  Cove. 
The  whole  country  ^as  open  to  the  excursions  of  our  naturalists. 
The  privilege  of  weaiing  arms,  so  seldom  granted  in  thdsc?  countiies 
to  the  inhabitants  themsel?es,was  given  to  us  and  our  suite: — ^guides 
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iind  intf^pretert  Wefe  sopplMv  and  fn  stiorl  the  pro<*6eJings  of  Iht^ 
English  inhabitants  were  so  full  of  magi>aniniity  and  gen^rdsity  that 
I  should  be  wanting  in  the  caninon  principlts  o(  boniHir  and  justice 
tir«re  I  to  oikiit  thus  publicly  expressang  the  gratUudaof  myself^ and 
co]le3gii«s.' 

We  are  particular  in  quoting  M.  Peron^s  tribute  of  appro* 
bation  to  the  British  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  because 
it  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  base  and  unmanly  treat* 
sient  of  our  enterprising  and  ingenious  countryman  captain 
Flinders  by  the  French  government.  His  little  vessel  waa 
most  wantonly  captured  at  sea,  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of 
France ;  the  crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the  magnanimous 
French  government  have  refused  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  man- 
kind in  general  by  releasing  captain  Flinders  with  his  numer* 
«us  charts  and  drawings  of  the  regions  he  had  explored  ! 

The  nineteenth  chapter  of  M.  reron's  narrative  contains  ft 
minute  description  not  only  of  the  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital 
of  theEnglish  coloniesybut  alsothe  environs  and  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  connected  with  the  other  colonies.  The  parts 
of  this  description  which  seem  to  possess  most  interest  are  the 
observations  of  the  author  upon  the  physical  constitution  of 
New  Holland  in  general,  and  chiefly  the  mountains,  rivers, 
and  winds:  all  these  subjects  present  phenomena  so  extraor- 
dinary  that  they  are  directly  contrary  to  all  the  principlea 
which  have  been  hitherto  laid  down  in  natural  philosophy. 

During  their  stay  at  Port  Jackson,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  instructed  by  experience  that  his  ships,  an^  par- 
ticularly the  Naturaliste,,  were  too  large  for  the  geographical 
operations  remaining  to  be  performed  on  the  shores  of  New 
Holland,  took  the  resolution  of  sending  the  Naturaliste  badk 
to  France,  and  purchased  a  galley  of  thirty  tons  burden*  then 
on  the  stocks*  AH  the  healthy  men  beloaging  to  the  Natu- 
raliste were- taken  out,  and  their  places  supplied  by  the  con* 
valescenta  and  valetudinarians  of  the  Geographe,  and  captain 
Hameliawas  ordered  to  proceed  to  France  with  the  formsr 
vessel  to  give  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  Naturaliste  also  carried  with  her  to  France  the 
collection  of  natural  history  made  during  the  voyagos  M. 
Lesueur  and  the  author  were  occupied*  three  weeks  in  packing 
this  collection,  which  filled  thirty-thrfce  large  cht?sts,'  and  con 
tained  upwards  of  40,000  animals  of  all  kinds. 

The  volume  now  before  us  brings  down  the  author's  narra- 
tive to  the  i8th  of  November  i8oa,  thfcdiiy  on  which  the  re- 
maining  part  of  the  expedition  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  to 
continue  their  discoveries.  Two  chapters  are,  however,  added 
on  curious  and  interesting  subjectsr  *Jn  the  l}r$t  M..  Fw6n 
communicates  to  his  readers  the  result  of  experiments  made 
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.with  Rogniet^s  dynamonutet^  upon  the  phytioal^trefigth  ^xjie 
OMvagesm'  Van  Diemen't  Land,  New  Holland^  and  the4€land 
of  Timor,  compared  with  that  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 
These  experimentB,  from  which  it  results  that  the  French  and 
English  are  far  superior  in  bodily  strength,  arc  of  great  im- 
portance to  physiologists,  since  they  destroy  ia  a  .decisive  man- 
ner the  opinions  of  those,  who  .endeavour  to  extol  savage  nature 
tt  the  expense  of  civilized  society,  by  imputing  to  the  savage  a 
superiority  in  physical  strength.  M.  Peron  has  published 
several  cpmparative  tables,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  perhaps 
to  inform  our  English  readers  that  the  strength  of  an  English* 
man  is,  to  thatot  a  Frenchman  as  71  to  69,  thus  giving^ 
superiority  to  the  former.  The  natives  of  New  Holland  are 
rated  at  51  in  this  scale.  In  accounting  for  the  causes  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen'sLaad,New  Holland, 
and  Timor,  the  author  states  that  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as 
they  enjov  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  abundance 
their  weakness  must  be  ascribed  to  their  warm  and  moist  cli- 
mate, and  to  their  indolent  habits  of  life.  With  respect  to 
the  people  of  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Holland,  he  ascribes 
their  relative  weakness  to  the  badness  and  scantiness  of  their 
food,  and  to  the  excessive  fatigue  they  undergo  in  order  to 
procure  it.  but  he  also  shews  that  this  hatntual  famine  is  entire* 
.  ly  produced  by  their  savage  state,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  introduction  of  civilization  might  remedy  this  defect  in 
physical  strength.  * 

We  promise  ourselves  much  gratification  from  a  perusal  ofihe 
continuation  of  this  work.  Nf.  Peron'sstiie  is  ele^ant,and^hei8 
at  all  times  instructive  and  amusing  This  volume  is  accompani- 
ed with  an  atlas  consisting  ofrforty  engravings.  The  subjects- a^e 
planSy,  views,  and  portraits:  of  the  natives  of  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Holland,  and  the  island  of  Timor,  with  representations  of 
their  houses,furniture,arms,  &c.  The  drawings  made  of  subjects 
connected /with  natura.1  history  have  also  been  engraved/but 
the  most  valuable acoompanlments  to  the  work,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  namely  the  maps  and  charts  laid  down  during 
tfaif'Voyagef hbve  ni»t  yernflkde  their  appitarance. 


:^hir%ltr^.4fp^*i^^  9^rhJ^A  ^^^urd;  par  .  Madame  de 
Gtiilis.     3  Tods,     l^mo,     iiulau.    AW9- 

/r-IS>|hefCiK>:()edlaiii  in  Parnassus  ?  00  prjvate  mad.house,  at 

yji-^   ;  .    :.v  -  /  -r    ♦•.    -  '.    [       '  '.  I  7-. 

Va!.  I.p,  399.  •  ^-    ,. 
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least,  toMichbutragccI  sense  has  the  power  of  coraVnittiflJf 
the  most  dangerous  lunatics  for  her  own  prdtcctfdn?  *Tfiat:     '; 

*  Prevailing,,  :poet>  whose iHidoubtin^jnmd-        i  -i 
.  r  '  Btelievefi  tue- magic  woQiiers  th^t  i)§ -sung,'  :..^     i: 

fell  a^  melancholy  victim  to"thc~extrav^gancepf  bis  oWn  imagi- 
hat}on.-=--The  *  mighty  magician  of  Udblpho,'  ha^s  added. ano- 
ther sad  example  of  the  danger  to  b"^  apprehended  from  an 
ungovemed  fancy.~Yer,  M.  de  G^nlis  whose  daily  reveries 

'do  more  violence  to  the  moral,  than  the  wildest  of  romance . 
writers  ever  Imagined  against  the  natural  world,  is  still  sufL 

/fered  to  range  about  at  fibrtrtyVexhibtting  to  view  in  her  Al- 
phonses  and  Herminies,  her  Barons  de  J  ussy,  and  Comtes  dc 
Mclvil,  monsters  of  humanuature,  such  as  would  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  cabinet  of  Buflbn  or  Hunter's  Museum. . 

AH  this  the  does  too,  under  cover  of  the  most  cool  and  sage 
philosophy.  To  hear  her  talk  in  her  preface,  one  would  ex- 
pect nothing  at  all  more  romantic  thah  *  the  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury plain,*  or  *  Farmer  Thorough'goods  last  Legacy  to  his 

'Children/ 

'If  virtue  were  tut  a  matter  of  agreement/  says  our  fair  moralist, 
(and  Mrs.  Hannah  More  might  have  said  as  much),  '  ihen  secret 
viccjlhough  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery ,would  have  no  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  events  of  life  ;  every  bad  action  is  attended  with  bod 
consequences  ;  every  act  of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  is  fol- 
lowed,  sooner  or  later,  by  pernicious  resuHs.  Vice  overturns  all 
things,  even  the  most  natural  sentiments*' 

(by  the  way,  if  this  last  effect  is  lobe  produced  by  vice  alone, 
how  consummately  vicious  must  be  the  mind  of^  Madame  de 
Genlis!)-^ 

'  Vice  engenders  nothing  but  unhappiness  and  disorder  in  society 
-while  virtue  alone  can  preserve  its  harmony.**^ 

The  fair  writer  goes  on  to  inform  us  .that  her  present  work 
%ras  composed  on  purpose  to  illustrate  principles  so  new  tod 
unceimnoiir  The  suceecding  senteneti  however,  uiifiMs  t 
little  more  of  her  true  designs,  although  it  will  lead  Kip  l>enqn 
to  conjecture  the  excessive  extravagances  and -absrurcfiti^r  fo 
which  it  is  meant  to  refer. 

'>  *  U  bas  been  ray  design,'  she  says,  <  to  eondect  the*%roes  6f-  my 

'  tale  to  happiness  by  the  contradiction  of  all  their  passionS|  at  the 

saine  time  shewing  the  danger  of  wandering  from  the  path   oT^tity 

andelireriBgone's.  self  up  .wiiksnlkusiastBL  taLirtiagiiiti^  and  iatitas* 

lic'virtues/  -''!.•    - 
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fii6n»  tb« boundaries  between  real  and  fantastic  virtue^. but, 
for  our  own  parts,  sooner  than  live  in  such  a  society  asf  that  of 
the  three  happy  pair  of  lovers  who  are  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
the  romance  with  the  full  approbation  and  benediction  of  the 
writer,  we  would  commence  sheep- stealers  for  the  sake  of 
being  sent  to  Botany-bay  at  the^  expence  of  government. 

Our  amiable  moralist  goes  on  to  inform  us  'that  persons  have 
complained  that  the  moral  of  her  works  is  too  severe  and  in- 
flexible.' This  we  should  not  have  expected,  at  least,  from 
such  as  have  read  her  *  Due  de  Lauxun/  Wc  must,  however, 
in  this  respect  allow  her,  she  says,  a  few  words  of  explana^ 
tion,  , 

•  There  is  no  compounding  a  matter  with  one*s  conscience,  and 
no  human  consideration  should  prevent  one  from  condemning  (or* 
naDy  that  which  is  vicious.  '  It  is  a  crime,  for  example,  while  one 
is  passing  a  general  judgment,  to  say  that  knavery  is  excasable  in 
certain  cases^  that  adultery  is  often  only  an  interesting  weakness, 
«cc.&c/ 

Oh  Madame  de  Ge'nlis !  Madame  de  Genlis !  have  you  then 
abandoned  that  pattern  of  men,  that  mirror  of  princes,  your 
once  idolized  Louis  quatorze  ?  Have  you  recalled  those  senti- 
ments of  tender  sympathy  which  once  inspired  your  breast  in 
favour  of  the  too  amiable  princess  de  Monaco,and  of  that  most 
elegant  and  refined  of  courtiers  who  kicked  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  in  the  seat  of  honour  ? 

Nevertheless,  if  Madame  de  G.  has  really  renounced  some 
of  her  past  predilections,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  change  of 
her  sentiments,  and  must  acknowledge  that  in  the  novel  now 
before  us  she  has  Tor  the  most  part  kept  very  properly  up  ta 
her  hew  principles  of  rigid  morality. 

We  have  another  source  of  satis&ction  in  finding  that  Ma- 
dame de  G.  herself  seems,  while  she  gives  the  reins  to  her 
extravagance  of  sentiment,  to  be  well  aware  of  the  judgment 
'which  will  be  passed  on  her  absurdities  by  persops  or  common 
'  sense;  and  in  finding  ourselves  saved  the  disagreeable  task  of., 
givii^  our  censure  in  detail,by  M.  le  Baron  de  J  ussy,  the  onljr 
Mrsonagc  of  her  drama  endowed  with  a  particle  of  understand-* 
iDg,  and  on  whom,  she  therefore  takes  a  severe  revenge  by 
making  him  commit,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  romance,  the 
mot  extravagant  action  that  is  performed  in  the  whole  course 
of  it.  We  shall  be  readily  excused  for  preferring  the  words 
of  M.  le  Baron  himself  to  any  which  we  could  substitute  in  the 
loom  of  them- 

*  So  at  last,   said    he,    repairing   the  imprudences  you  have 
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.  rommttted  by  the  most  outraj^otia  extravagance,  guarding  yourself 
against  one  act  c>{  skameful  folly,  only  hy  delivering  yourself  up  to 
a  thomand  folHes.;of  romance;,  youi  have  found  the  meant  of  tpoiiing 
-at  one  and  twenty  the  mo^i  brilliant  prospects  that  the  world  cast* 
yitfld^  A  transcendent  wit  h;is  never  proved  a  source  of  happincH 
to  woman  :  none  of  you  ai;e  wise  enough  to  employ  it  to  your  real 
advantage!  you  all  aj^ase  it,  and  tarn  it  either  to  an  unworthy,  or 
ao  unfortunate  account.  You  have  not  foreseen  all  that  may 
take  place.  You  know  that  it  is  not  Zo^  that  Alpiionse  loves^ 
but  yo«rself  ;*'— t  yes,  but  without  hope— he  feels  as  well  as  I 
do  the  necessity  which  must  for  ever  keep  us  apart/—*  WeH-r-* 
but  you  agree  that  time  mutt  be  allowed  to  make  him  marry  her/-«-r 
*  Yesy  for  I  know  the  grandeur  of  his  soul  well  endugh  to  know  also 
that  the  fortune  I  give  to  Zo^  will  be  to  him  only  an  additional  rea* 
son  to  resist  the  proposed  union.' — ^  Gharmiog  philosophy— exqui- 
site good  sense  I — Oh,  how  far  preferable  are  the  old  beatta,  roads  of 
sense  and  honesty  to  all  those  singular  refinements  of  delicacy  ighicA 
one  knows  not  whether  most  to  condemn,  to  ridicule^  or  to  wonder  at  I 
In  this  corrupt  age^  lively  imaginations^ .  and  empassioned  souls 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  code  of  love  and  friend* 
ship;  and  all  is  subtilizedyall  is  outraged  in  this  code  ;  how  much 

BETTER  TO  HAVE  RE^ISTABLISUED  TUB  OLD  ONkI' 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  observations  of   the  bafon%  -^ 
Madame  G.  contrives  that  at  the  end  of  the  conversation,  he 
should  consent  to  becoipe  an  actor  in  the  imemate  plan  which  i 
hehadso  justly  ridiculed.  It  is  very  possible,undoubtedly,for  a 
beautiful  girl  of  twenty  to  shake  the  sternest  resolves  of  tho 
wisest  philosopher  ;  but  the  victory  will,  in  that  case,  not  be 
the  triumph  of  romance  over  sense,  but  that  of  female  lovcIi-#  > 
ness  over  human  frailty. 

What  the  absurd  scheme  was,  into  which  M.  le  Baron  de 
Jussy  was  so  foolishly  persuaded  to  enter,  or  what  is  the  gene* 
ral  plan  of  this  extraordinary  fiction,  we  must  leave  it  to  Qur 
realaers  to  find  out  for  themselves,  arid  shall  conclude  our  prie* 
sent  article  by  presenting  a  specimen  of  Mad.  dc  Genlis's  l 
talent  in  portrait-painting,  which  we  think  she  generally  ex* 
ercises  with  good  seilse  and  discriitiination  :  we  shall  select  hcjf 
d^cription  of  one  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our  . 
reader's  acquaintance,  *  the  prudent,  and  phlegmatic  Baron  dc 
Jussy.* 

^  This  was  a  roan,  one  of  the  coldest,  and  least  susceptible,  of  en-^ 
thusiasm  in  all  France*  Hti  had  a  mind  full  of  observation,  and 
capable  of  reflection,  but  having  been  employed  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity  for  fifteen  years,  he  had  studied  men  only  in  the  way  of 
negpcifttion,  a  light  in  which  the  most  indulgent  and  the  most  pe* 
netrating  will  see  them  in  shade  and  judge  harshly  of  them.  Too 
often  do  wc  atti^ibute  to  individuals  (aults,  which  in  fact,  are  those 
Attached  to  their  professions)  to  their  employments  in  Hfe^  and  are 
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not  at  all  connected  with  their  characters :  we  know  tbtt  nothing  . 
can  give  authority  to  evil ;  the  most  useful,  the  most  tttblime  policy 
in  the  end  must,  without  doubt,  be  a  strict  adherence  to  rectitude* 
But  when  a  negociation  is  commenced,  we  are  commonly  so  eager* 
lor  its  termination,  so  tempted  to  employ  the  most  expeditious  ine- 

thods  ;  and  those  are  in  general  so  di«ihonest •  .     This  is 

the  reason  that  men  of  patient  dispositions  commonly  conduct^ 
themselves  with  mosl  integrity..  The  baron  was  of  this  description  :^ 
liisexpertenceand  observations  had  inspired  him  with  so  much  con-« 
tempt  for  men  of  lively  and  passionate  minds,  thai  enthusiasm,  what- 
ever might  be  its  motive,  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  something 
^travagant,  or  at  least  ridiculous.  He  did  not  esteem  men;  l)ut 
his  coldness  preserved  him  from  the  misery  of  hating  them :  like 
all  men  of  disappointed  ambition,  he  was  become  egonte  et  froti" 
deur.  This  is  the  misanthropy  of  our  oge,and  it  has  always  been 
that  of  courtiers  deceived  in  tlieir  expectations.  His  egotism  was 
the  effect  particularly  of  his  isolated  situation  :  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  sensibility  ;  his  heart  was  shut,  but  it  was  not  hardened  : 
it  was  difficult  to  penetrate  it,  but  it  might  yet  be  touched.  To 
finish  our  portrait  of  the  baron,  it  mustbe  added  that,  though  he 
had  much  wit  he  was  not  at  all  eloquent  in  conversation ;  he  always 
expressed  himself  iu  a  vei-y  common  and  in  a  very  laconic  manner. 
He  loved  common  places  ;  he  called  them  ^  sentences  consecrated 
by  experience ;'  he^had  the  particular  talent  of  drawing  from  them 
sometimes  the  most  striking  consequences.  Fine  speakers,  and 
people  fond  of  phraseology,'' often  took  him  for  a  fool:  Thinkers, 
and  those  who  looked  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things,  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  character.' 


Art.  VII.— Pr^iissf/15  Zukunft  von  H,  B.  ^vo. 
Prussia's  Future  State.    Berlin.     1807. 

WHEN  a  welUwritten  pamphlet  becomes  popular,  it  no 
more  ^lows  the  c6urse*of  the  public  mind,  than  a  f]y,  walk- 
ing on  the  water,  teaches  the  course  of  the  stream.  But  whea 
a  pamphlet  of  inferior  intrinsic  worth  is  hailed  with  fashiona- 
ble appkuse,  and  passes  through  successive  editions,  it  must  be 
classed  with  the  straws  on  the  flood,  and  indicates  the  real 
direction  of  the  current. 

This  declamatory  address  to  the  Prussians  softly  laments 
the  past,  and  soothingly  predicts  the  future  ;  but  as  it  has  no 
very  definite  drift  nor  purpose,  no  very  acute  remarks  nor 
splendid  exhortations,  its  popularity  is  but  a  feature  of  the 
times,  and,  alas !  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  general  debility.  Its 
inanity ,however,may  assist  in  appretiating  the  national  charaq- 
ter,  which  prefers  patience  to  effort,  palliatives  to  remedies,  anTl 
compliments  of  condolence  to  th^  chance  of  cure. 

£ncfgy  is  often  destroyed  by  refinement,    llic  higher  classes 
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;a^  th&  fittest  governors  in  quiet  times;  they  attain  all  thdr 
ends  with  less  difficulty,  and  with  a  more  comprehensive  ad- 
vertence to  the  multiplicity  of  petty  interests,  than  the  inferior 
and  ruder  classes.  But  where  a  great  end  is  at  stake;  define 
it  clearly  to  coarser  minds,  and  they  will  take  thestraiter  course 
lor  its  attainment.  Their  very  ignorance  of  the  value  of  tbost^ 
moral,  honourable,  and  pecuniary  considerations  which  sway 
the  civilized  and  educated  world,  causes  them  to  snap  asunder 
all  those  filaments  which  pull  the  national  rope  aside  from  its 
proper  tug, 

rrussia  has  suSered  from  the  progressive  refinement  of  the 
ruling  power.  With.a  more  e»lightencd  has  been  adopted  a  ' 
more  timid  policy.  Rank,  by.  engrossing  every  office,  has  su- 
pcrseded  merit,  and  extinguished  zeal.  The  noble  command 
every  army ;  the  noble  domineer  in  the  judicial  and  adminis* 
trativc  institutions  ;  they  do  all  this  gratuitously  or  on  lower 
terms  than  would  suffice  for  talents  in  a  less  elevated  sphere. 
But  they  are  in  consequence  unable  to  purchase  popularity  at 
home,  or  to  resist  temptation  from  abroad.  An  exclusively 
privileged  class  is  always  an  odious  class ;  and  those  who  do 
pot  possess,  seldom  care  to  deserve,  the  public  confidence. 

With  a  constitu.tion,  which  nothing  but  high  personal  merit 
in  the  monarch  could  endear,  with  provinces  so  dc^^ached,  with 
local  institutions  so  dissimilar,  with  the  national  prejudice  so 
habitually  directed  against  the  Austrians,  with  an  army  Gernian 
indeed,  but  not  Prussian^  what  was,  during  the  late  difficulties, 
to  be  hoped  ?  Nothing.  A  consolidation  of  the  national  frag- 
ments must  first  be  accomplished, — by  means  of  some  simply 
plan  of  representation,  easily  executed  through  the  people 
themselves.  Convene  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  and  the 
authorities  not  in  unison  with  the  national  interest,  wtltshortly 
bend  before  an  independent  parliament.  A  patriot  4ing,  and 
hesitate  ?  This  sunken  monarch  has  not  republicanism  to  fear. 
From  his  extant  deposition,  from  his  prefecture  under  a 
foreign  foe,  it  would  be  exaltation  to  resign  himself  into  the 
hands  of  an  assembly  of  national  representatives.  But  a  prince 
capable  of  so  much  true  magnanimity  could  not  be  sps^req  from 
thechieftaincy  of  the  community, 

Prussia  with  a  constitution  sufficiently  free  to  tempt  the  a<^. 
cession  and  adhesion  of  those  German  provinces,  which  now, 
not  irrationally,  for  transient  interests  prefer  the  protection  of 
a  French  master,  would  speedily  reconquer  her  lost  territories  j 
and  would  absorb  the  whole  of  protestant  Germany. 
This  is  a  meagre  and  vapid  performance. 


A^P.  Vol.  17..  il 
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•AAt.  YllL'^Getchichte der  dre9  letzejt  Jahrhnnitrte*    Von 
JohtiNn  Gottfried  Eichhorn.6  Pot.  I8O6. 

History  of  the  three  last  Centuries  bj/  J,  G.   Eichhorn,  ivo^ 
Gottingen. 

EICHHORN'S  fVeltgeschichte,  which  was  intended  to  se- 
parate, in  a  purely  historic  fornf>,  the  tnass  of  his  scriptural  rt- 
searches,  his  peculiar  inFreences  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
theX^wish  and  neighbouring  nations,  was  noticed   by  us,  ,vol« 

iU.  p.  539- 

His  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament^  which  first 
disclosed  those  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  three  first 
gospels  so  interestingly  defined  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marsh,,  was 
attentively  examined  by  us,  vol.  x.  p.  449. 

These  two  works,  which  interest  the  theological  more  than 
the  practical  world,  display  profound  learning,  acute  sagacity, 
a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  a  candor  of  appreciation,  which 
form  an  epocha  in  biblical  criticism.  His  literary  attentions 
are  now  turning  to  modern  affairs. 

Already,  in  the  year  1799,  he  published  two  volumes  cnti-» 
fled  Gtschichte  der  Cu/tur^  or  history  of  civUixation,  which 
begin  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  age,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  returning  literature  and  illumination  to  the  dawn 
of  the  ref6rmation.  This  history  of  modern  European  culture 
Yto  employ  his  own  word  in  a  sense  not  yet  thoroughly  familiar 
in  our  language)  marks  the  progressive  evolation  of  letters, 
sciences,  and  the  fine  arts  \  describes  their  gradual  migrations, 
and  local  revolutions  ;  and  records,  in  convenient  chronolo- 
gical assemblages,  the  operations  of  those  minds,  which  have 
.  illustrated  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  ^ince  the  mixture  of 
the  Gothic  race. 

It  must  at  all  times  have  been  interesting  to  the  countries 
that  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  European  ^refinement,  to 
look  back  on  the  causes  which  accelerated,  or  retarded,  or  modi- 
fied, in  difierentages,  the  civilization  which  they  have  severally 
attained.  It  is  now  become  peculiarly  interesting  (to  repeat 
a  melancholy  simile)  when  the  crimson  rays  ol  declining  day  . 
begin  to  quiver  on  the  gathering  .clouds ;  and  when  a  garish 
brilliance  overspreads  the  prospect  only  to  announce  its  speedy 
disappearance;  when,  the  palaces  of  our  princes,  the  temples 
of  our  piety,  and  even  the  halls  of  our  jurisprudence  are  menaced 
with  the  earthquake  of  revolution. 

The  professor  divides  this  history  of  European  improvement 

into  three  periods  ;  the   first  advancing  from  iioo  to   145O, 

that  is,  from  the  very  midnight  uf  the  dark  ages  to  the  invcn- 

•   tiQQ  of  printing  j  the  second  e:^t^udin§  from   t4^o  to    16^0, 
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that  is  from  the  era  of  the  typographic  art  to  the  establishment! 
of  protestantism  ;  and  the  third.reaching  from  1 650  to  1789,  that 
is  from  the  completion  of  the  reformation  to  the  commencement 
df  the  French  revolution,  in  fact  these  events  have  severally 
given  a  wholly  new  character  to  manners  and  to  literature. 

With  the  events  of  the  three  last  centuries  no  one  who  lays 
any  claim  to  general  information  can  bend  to  be  ignorant'; 
Without  an  historic  knowledge  of  preceding  times,  no  correct 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  events  ot  the  day:  nor  can  even  a 
newspaper  be  read  with  advantage.  Neither  the  mere  observer 
q{  the  passing  scene,  nor  the  speculative  and  practical  author, 
nor  the  man  of  political  activity,  can  without  sensible  incon- 
yeaience,  neglect  such  information.  No  valid  excuse  can  be 
imagined  for  the  omission  ;  as  the  conquest  of  this  department 
•f  history  i$  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  than  the  study  of 
ob$curtr  or  remoter  ages. 

The  history  of  the  three  last  centuries  forms  in  a  peculiar 
degree  a  detached  and  independent  whole  ;  and  requires  for 
ks  explanation  fewer  retrospections  into  former  times  than  any 
other  period.  It  may  therefore  be  understood  and  followed 
with  a  comparatively  slight  knowledge  of  the  middle  agesot  of 
antiquity,  by  any  one,  who,  without  having  received  -a  learned 
education,  has  not  wholly  disregarded  the  cultivation  of  his 
inind. 

Still  this  study  cannot  easily  be  conducted  without  somtf 
book,  which  should  notmnerely  give  a  general  but  a  particu- 
lar sketch  of  the  events,  in  a  natural  order  and  in  concatenated 
union.  A  middle  path  should  be  observed  between  too  meagre 
an  epitome,  and  too  copious  a  detail  ;  so  as  to  present  thd 
incidents  with  distinctness  and  perspicuity.  The  style  should 
be  of  that  universally  intelligible  kind,  which  avoids  all  tech- 
nical phraseology  ;  and  so  much,  of  reference  to  authorkies 
should  beincluded»  as  may  facilitate  the  examination  of  any 
particular  event,  not  sufficiently  evolved  in  the  narrative  for 
the  gratification  of  individual  curiosity. 

The  writer,  who  attempts  such  a  book,  has  to  collect  and 
to  arrange  a  vast  mass  of  dispersed  materials  :  and  he  must 
possess  judgment  enough  to  pick  out  only  what  is  essential,  an4 
to  lay  aside  every  thing  that  can  be  spared.  In  the  course  of 
his  severe  and  toilsome  tasks  of  selection,  he  miist  continual* 
ly  keep  his  attention  fixed  on  his  materials,  yet  without  di- 
gressing into  reflective  dissertations.  Shortness  of  delineation 
is  not  attained  merely  by  parsimony  of  expression,  but  by 
the  act  of  reducing  every  incident  to  those  details,  which 
are  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

Such  a  book  on  the  events  of  the  three  last  centuries  had 
hitherto  been  wanting  to  the  literature,  not  oply  of  the  Gcr- 

L  1  5^ 
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mans,  but  of  the  surrounding  European  nations.  *  Hence,* 
continues  professor  Eichhorn,  ^ 

*  I  was  led  to  look  over  my  papers  with  &  view  to  ascertain  wbat 
Temained  to  be  provided  for  the  due  execution  of  such  a  task. 
My  long  historical  studies,  and  my  recent  publications  concerning 
modern  history^  had  occasioned  me  to  read  and  to  abbreviate  maiiy 
series  of  events,  which  would  here  be  in  their  place,  but  which  I 
bad  formerly  pursued   beyond  the  point  which    I  had    then  more 

rirticulariy  in  view.  I  had  insensibly  methodized  my  collectfons  ; 
had  reduced  them  to  more  analc^uus  proportions  ;  an()  the  blanks 
which  remained  to  be  filled  up  by  new  and  appropriate  enquiries  and 
relations,  ceased  to  appear  so  numerous  or  so  formidable.  Ati4 
thus  the  book,  which  I  now  ( flfer  to  the  public,  has  grown  up,  witk 
less  of  previous  purpose  on  my  part,  than  my  former  works. 

*  Imperfect  I  know  it  to  be  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  it  mBf 
serve  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  our  literature,  until  some  man  of  stropget 
intellect,  of  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  of  more- cultivated 
talents  shall  sopply  the  want  of  such  a  manual  in  a  better  man- 
ner than  I  am  able  to  do.  Duriug  the  progress  of  my  labour,  I 
Lave  especial iy  kept  in  view  the  aocoramudation  of  the  roan  of  hasti- 
ness, who,  without  the  leisure  to  consult  many  books,  wants  a  precisQ 
idea  of  the  leading  facts.  I  have  kept  in  view  the  preceptor,  who 
usually  connects  his  instructions  with  some  historic  elementary, 
book,  the  occasional  deficiencies  of  which  he  himself  supplies  ;  I 
kave  kept  in  view  the  young  author,  who  wants  an  historic  manuat 
of  recent  events,  with  abundant  literary  references  for  the  furiher  in-' 
vestigalion. 

*  Probably  it  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  educated  men  in  general  to 
renovate  and  refresh  the  acquirements  of  their  early  years,  in  com* 
pany  with  a  new  observer  of  the  world,  whose  points  of  view  diffet 
perhaps  from  those  whiqh  they  were  instructed  in  youth  to  take  ; 
but  which  may  harmonize  more  with  the  later  inferences  of  in- 
dividual intellect,  or  with  the  present  tendencies  of  general  opi« 
Dion.* 

Such  is  the  plan  which  Professor  Eichhorn  designed  to  rea-^ 
lizc  in  the  present  work.  We  are  sorry  that  wc  cannot  bestow 
much  praise  on  the  execution.  There  are  parts  which  evince 
the  learning,  genius,  and  sagacity  of  th^  writer  ;  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  careless  and  inaccurate  performance.  It  appears 
indeed  to  be  a  sort  of  bookseller's  job,  and  to  have  been  written, 
rather  for  pelf  than  for  fame. 
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Art.    IX,— C.   M.    fVieland's   SammtUche     Wcrke^    8fo. 

Leipzig. 

CM.  Widand^seolUctive  Works.  1804.  *c.  v6U  XXXIIL 
XXXVIL 

OUR  communication  with  the  continent  has  been  so  much 
laterrupted,  that  we  can  only  now  continue  the  account  of  that 
new  edition  of  Wicland's  writings,  of  which  preceding  portions 
were  reviewed  in  our  second  volume,  p.  543,  and  in  our  third 
volume,  p.  526. 

The  thirty.third,  thirty-foutth,  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth 
tomes  of  Wicland's  collective  works  are  entirely  and  exclusive- 
ly filled  with  the  correspondence  of  Aristippos,  which  de- 
scribes Greece  in  the  age  of  Socrates. 

Aristij^pus  is  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Cyrene  ;  who 
is  sent  by  his  father  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece  and  a  stay  at 
Athens  ;  as  our  young  men  of  fortune  visit  Italy  and  Paris. 
During  his  journey,  he  addresses  letters  to  his  difierent  con- 
nections in  which  he  describes  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  his 
way.  We  shall  translate  two  of  the  letters  as  specimens  of 
the  work,  from  which  our  readers  will  probably  derive  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  execution  than  from  a  dry  analysis  of  the  whole. 

Letter  xxxii.  Aristippus  to  Hippias. 

*  Probably  you  have  already  seen  X«iopli6n*s  Anabasis,  which 
for  some  time  past  makes  much  conversatibh  about  itself  and  its  au« 
thor.  If  this  be  not  already  the  case,  you  inay  get  a  copy  from 
Miletus ;  the  demand  for  this  book  is  so  universal,  that  the  BIblioka- 
pell  of  Athens  and  Corinth  have  nothing  more  urgent  than  to  eoa,- 
ploy  all  the  copiers,  who  can  be  picked  up  in  either  town,  upon 
the  multiplication  of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  say  too  much  of  this 
work,  confined  as  its  topic  is,  if  I  compare  it,  in  regard  to  the  historic 
th\  with  the  celebrated  canon  of  the  statuary  Polycletus;  and 
maintain  that  every  history,  on  whose  truth  we  are  to  depend, 4>ught 
so  to  be  written.  The  whole  relation  is  like  a  landscape  in  fu41  sun- 
shine; every  thing  lies  clear  and  open  before  oui^  eyes;  nothing  it 
merged  in  shade,  that  something  else  may  be  tendered  more  pro- 
minent; all  appears  in  its  proper  shape  and  colour,  nothing  enlarg- 
ed, nothing  embellished.'  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunities,  ho^* 
ever  frequent,  to  give  effect  by  colouring  and  illumination  to  the 
extraordinary  inciilents,  have  been  purposely  neglected,  and  the 
events  have  been  so  naturally  connected  with  their  causes  and 
consequences,  the  actions  with  their  motives  and  with  t^c  pressure 
ofexiernal  circumstances,  that  the  most  unusual  and  wonderful  facts 
•    become  as  intelligible  and  comprehensible  as  every  day  occurrences. 
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A  painter,  or  a  poet,  of  whom  tbis  were  to  be  predicated,  would  not 
/eel  flattered  by  the  praise :  but  what  ivr  them  would  betrs^  a  want 
of  genius  and  art,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  praise  of  the  histo- 
rian* Xenophon  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  his 
successors  herein  to  surpass  him.  Nothing  can  be  less  affected 
«r  even  Uss  adorned,  tban'.the  natural  grace  of  hiK  style  ;  nothing 
more  simple  and  unpretending  than  his  method  of  narration  ;  no« 
thing  cooler  and  more  impartial  than  his  delineations  of  character, 
vbidi,  with  all  their  definiteness  and  distinctness  of  drawing,  ^fe 
attll  so  softly  illumined,  that  every  disadvantageous  trait  seoms^n 
unwilling  sacrifice  ro  truth*  However,  I  willingly  own  (bat  all  I 
hilve  b^en  saying  to  the  praise  of  the  Anabasis  w^s  absolutely  neces* 
sary  as  the  author  is  himself  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  simplicity 
and  modesty  in  which  is  enwrapt  what  of  great  and  praiseworthy 
truth  obliges  him  to  say  of  Xenophon,  if  they  had  not  been  natur^ii 
to  him,  must  have  been  aflfected,  in  order  to  withdraw,  beneath  the 
veil  of  the  graces,  from  the  eye  of  .captious  criticism,  what  of  ob« 
naxioui  and  of  suspicious  belongs  to  the  relation  of  one's  own  good 
or  great  deeds. 

'  *  That  which  renders  this  book  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  me,  is 
the  Socratic  sophrosyne  which  it  breathes  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
and  which,  in  all  that  Xenophon  makes  himself  think,  say  or  do,  is 
so  vividly  depicted,  that  while  I  read,  innumerable  recollection^  are 
excited,  which  by  putting  me  in  mind  of  things  heard  or  seen  in 
Secrates,  awake  trains  of  thought  indescribably  interesting  to  me  ; 
but  these  allusions  must  be  lost  to  many.  Still  this  book,  which 
is  single  in  its  kind,  must,  even  for  those  who  have  had  no  such  near 
connexion  with  Socrates,  always  remain  one  of  the  most  amusing 
which  our  language  has  to  exhibit;  and  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  it 
will  continue  to  the  latest  times  to  be  the  favourite  manual,  and  in- 
separable companion,  of  all  great  generals. 

'  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Athenians,  fo  their 
•wn  misfortune,  have  intrusted  themselves  to  a  set  of  wild»  upstart, 
tintaught  generals,  who  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that  to  con- 
duct a  war,  and  to  preside  over  an  army,  is  an  art  which  implies 
much  science,and  which  requires  to  be  learned  like  any  other.  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  open  the  eyes  of  such  auio* 
MchediastSy  as  Socrates  used  to  call- them,  and  render  sensible  to 
them,  how  rare  a  union  of  great  gifts  of  nature  with  a  number  of 
acquired  talents,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  general  as  he  should  be. 
"What  strength  and  sublimity  of  soul,  what  presence  of  mind,  what 
moderation  and  power  over  one's  self,  what  a  quick,  steady,  sharp 
glance  over  the  far  and  near,  what  care  for  the  manifold  .wants  of  an 
army,  what  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  what  forestgiht  of  all 
possible  accidents,  what  readiness  to  tut^n  favourable  ones  to  imme- 
diate account,  and  to  repair  the  damage  of  unfavourable  ones,  what 
skill  in  proving,  guiding,  and  gaining  the  subordinate,  and  in  ac- 
customing them  by  wise  severity  to  punctual  and  willing  obedience, 
in  one  word,  how  f/^yS/itV^/y  much  is  re(|uisite,  before*  a  mere  voksn* 
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teer,  as  Xenophon  was  when  he  offered  his  services  to. Cyrus,  can 
show  himself  to  be  so  perfect  a  general,  as  he  did  in  this  unex- 
ampled undertaking.  Nothing  less  was  at  stake,  than  to  bring  back 
into  their  own  country  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  scraped  toge- 
ther out  of  all  parts  of  Greece,  who  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  any 
»ort()f  aid  but  themselves  and  their  weapons,  and  who  were  moved 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  through  a  long  row  of  barba- 
rous and  inimical  nations,  over  inaccessible  mountains  and  bridge- 
less  rivers,  along  a  distance  of  above  twenty-five-thousand  stadi$. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  service  to  coDectiye  Greece,  which 
Xenophon  has  rendered  by  writing  this  book,  is,  to  convince  the 
r^reeks  how  formidable  they  are  to  the  barbarians  by  their  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  by  their  discipline  and  tactics;  and  how  easy 
a  thing  it  would  be,  if  they  w<?re  agreed  amopg  themselves,  Avitn 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  Greeks  led  on  by  an  Agesilaus,  or  a  Xeno- 
phon, to  conquer  the  whole  monstrous  empire  of  Persia. 

*  And  how  do  you  think,  Hippias,  that  the  noble  and  wise  Athe- 
nians have  shown  their  esteem  for  a  fellow-citizen,  who  does  them 
so  much  honor,  and  from  ivhoie  talents  and  charucler  they  might 
derive  such  important  advantages.  They  feel  th'^raselves  offended 
by  his  partiality  for  the  Lacedemonians,  which  is  to  them  onlr 
mortifying  not  injurious;  an  J  so  they  have 'banished  him  in  per- 
petuity from  Altica! 

'If,  during  your  stay  in  the  agreeable  Miletus,  you  have  a  va- 
cant hour  to  employ  on  your  friend  Ariatippus,  by  addressing  th? 
letter  at  Rhodes  to  the  care  of  Lykofon  the  json  of  «ienatippus,  I 
tiball  come  to  meet  it.     Faiewell.' 

Letter  xxxiii.     |iippias  to  Aristippus* 

*  Xenophow's  Anabasis,  uljich  as  the  return  constiip^es  th^ 
main  matter  mi^ht  as  \\ ell  hi^ve  b$^en  called  the  Katabasis,  was  ^If 
ready  known  tome,  when  voyr  letter  came  to  hand.  1  too'  hav^ 
read  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  alihough  I  think  that  souiethiqg  must  be 
abated  of  the  high  worth,  which  you  attach  to  the  book,  yet  I  aCr 
knowledge  it  would  not  be  easy  to  relate  so  very  extraordinary  a 
history,  as  that  of  the  expedition  of  the  ten  thpusand  Greeks,  wjth 
less  parnde,  and  in  a  more  sincere  tone.  And  this  is  certainly  thtt 
most  infallible  method  of  placing  a  tolerably  unsuspicious  reader 
in  the  agreeable  illusion,  thai  he  is  reading  the  purest  truth,  and  i^ 
not  at  all  the  dupe  of  this  unaffected  tone  of  narration.  1  do  not 
say  this  in  order  lo  render  the  sincerity  of  Xenophon  questionable  ; 
vet  J  am  certain  that  each  of  the  principal  people,  who  play  a  part 
ifi  this  history,  would  have  related  it  with  different  circumstances, 
ami  would  have  seen  many  things  in  a  different  aspect.  Now,  if 
fuch  of  these  had  written  a  Katabasis,  would  not  the  reader  oftea 
have  been  irresolute  which  to  bjelieve  ? 

*  This  objection  avails  indeed  against  the  absolute  and  entire  cre- 
dibility of  every  narration  of  events^  in.  whichj  beside  the  narrator, 
many  other  men,  differing  from  each  other  -in  opinion,  moral  cha- 
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imctert  vienrs  and  kiterestt,  happen  to  be  involved.  It  een  tbe  Icie 
h9  removed,  et  it  has  a  foundation  in  human  nature  itself,  and  there- 
fore hardly  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  single  individual. 
AH  that  we  are  entitled  to  require  of  such  a  narrator  is*  that  he 
should  be  disposed  to  give  us  nothing  for  truth,  but  what  he  con- 
siders as  truth,  if  we  are  nevertheless  deceived,  the  £iuU  will  be 
Pursy  net  his^ 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  Xenophou  was  honestly  disposed  to  give  us 
nothing  but  pure  historic  truth  j  I  even  believe  that,  to  this'  lauda- 
ble determination,  he  sacrificed  no  stoall  portion  of  that  amusement, 
which  he  might  have  furnished,  had  he,  like  Herodotus,  beei)  wilU 
ing«to  allow  a  larger  share  of  his  narrative  to  imagination.  Nothing 
•is  easier  than  for  a  writer^  out  of  mere  anxiety  for  being  strictly 
true,  tobecome  tiresome.  Against  this  fault  Xenopbon  has  taken 
food  precaution.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an 
author,  who  relates  his  own  history  and  deeds,  if  be  is  not  wholly 
without  genius,  will  never  be  very  tedious. 

'  But,  Aristippus,  have  you  not  observed  the  trick,  which  that 
wonderful  enchantress,  whom,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
iiame,  we  are  reduced  to  call  self-love,  has  played  upon  ourXenc* 
phon,  probably  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  ?  As  oflea  as  he- 
relates,  wkAtXenophon  the  Athenian  thought,  said,  did,  and  will- 
ed, she  very  gently  and  imperceptibly  substitutes  thp  Socratic  idea 
qf  a  perfect  general.  Of  this  illusion  he  was  no  doubt  tbe  less  sen« 
siblei'because,  in  order  to  guard  against  it,  he  always  speaks  in  the 
Ihird  person,^nd  thought  he  had  thereby  taken  an  admirable  pre- 
caution against  the  sly  encroachments  of  egotism.  That,  during 
the  whole  of  tbe  expedition,  he  should  have  kept  this  idea,  or  pat- 
tern, ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  that  he  should  steadily  have 
endoELvoured  to  attain  it,  was  worthy  of  thc^  former  pupil  and  habitual 
friend  of  tbe  wisest  of  men;  but  that  be  should  so  completely 
kave  realized  it  in  his  own  person,  has  in  it  a  mixture  of  the  poeti- 
calf .  of  which  he  might  not  be  altogether  conscious. 

*  Or  are  we  in  good  earnest  to  credit  him,  when  he  so  undisguis- 
«edly  pleads  guilty  to  the  Socratic  weakness,  and  acknowledges  that 
.  l>e  seriously  believes  in  Jupiter  Meilichios,  and  Hercules  Hegemon  ? 
And  again,  when,  with  the  strait-forwardness  of  a  Boeotian  boor,  he 
relates  to  us  his  dreams,  and  other  ominous  things,  which  he  ought 
to  have  blushed  at  repeating  after  his  great  grandmother?  I  could 
•not  help  laughing  aloud,  when,  in  the  fourth  book,  I   read   what 
happeired  one  day,  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  laborious  march 
up  .the  Karduchian  mountain,  during  a  very  violent  and   cutting 
-Borth  wind,  wlvich  blew  full  in   their  teeth,  and  had  to  work  their 
%ay  through  such  a  great  depth  of  snow,  that  many  men  and  much 
, cattle  were  lost.    '  One  of  the  augurs  then  advised  us  to  slay  a  sacri- 
iice  to  the  wind  :'  says  Xenophon  with  a  simplicity,  which  one  would 
take  for  Socratic  irony,  were  it  not  that  he  immediately  continues 
^^vitb  apparent  seriousness ;  ^  we  sacrificed,  thereforci  and  it  appear- 
ed to  us  all)  that  the  severity  of  the  wind  abated/ 
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•  *nif  kistory,  li9weT«r,  admiU  of  a  tolemble  expliMition.  Tlie 
god  Boreas,  who  has  aa  altar,  as  you  know,  at  Athens^  and  ip  ma» 
ny  parts  of  Greece,  is  singularly  venerated  by  the-  Arcadians  at 
Alegalopdis ;  now  a  full  third  of  Xenophon's  army  consisted  of  Ar* 
cadians.  The  thought  of  the  augur,  to  pacify  this  deity  by  an  es* 
pecial  sacrifice,  was  not  irratioQul*  as  it  might  serve  to  revive  the 
drooping  valpr  of  the  common  roan,  and  to  weaken  the  operation  oi 
the  wind,  if  it  did  not  meanwhile  relent,  by  the  might  of  an  antago^* 
nbtic  faith*.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  fv;r  X^iophon 
does  not  say  that  the  wipd  really  softened*  bot  only  that  it  appear^ 
ed  to  us  all  to  abate. 

*  It  is  ihore  diAicult  to  reconcile  the  sound  sense  of  this  Socratie 
general,  with  his  supererogatory  belief  in  hieroscopy.  In  fact  he 
carries  this  weakness  so  far,  that  one  often  wishes  to  doubt  his  sink 
cerity ;  and  to  be  able  to  ascribe  his  singular  perseverance  in  look- 
ing every  minute  for  advice  into  the  bowels  of  the  victiras^as  if  witlft 
the  blindest  confidence  in  their  decision,  to  a  trick  of  state-crafty 
adapted,  in  his  eatitnation,  to  overawe  the  obedience  of  a  set  of 
men  gathered  from  so  many  different  Grecian  states,  discontented 
at  the  result  of  their  baffled  expectations,  out  of  haraour  with  eacb 
qther,  mistrustful  of  their  commander,  and  ^always  disposed  10 
murmur  or  to  revolt ;  for  us  such  the  ten  thousand  exhibit  tbead- 
selves  throughout  the  history.  But  one  is  every  moment compeited 
to  give  up  this  hypothesis  ;  so  frequent  are  the  instances,  wherein^ 
without  supposing  him  thoroughly  to  have  believed  in  this  sort  of 
divination,  his  conduct  would  be  utterly  unintelligible,  and  not  th^ 
slightest  motive  can  be  imagined  for  rendering  his  common  sense 
auspicious  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers  by  such  needless  proclamation 
of  his  internal  </e<Wiem0n/tf. 

*  The  strongest  circumstance  is,  that  in  this  superstition  he  far 
outdoes  the  master  whose  authority  weighs  with  him  so  miicb.  So- 
crates was  for  recurring  to  the. livers  of  victims,  and  to  the  hexame- 
ters of  the  Py  thia,  only  in  cas(fs  when  the  oracle  of  reason  is  silent* 
^ut  Xenophon  says  to  his  assembled  soldiers:  '  I  take  counsel,  at ' 
you  perceive,  in  the  bowels  of  the  victims,  as  often  and  as  much 
as  lean;  both  on  your  account,  and  on  my  own,  that  I  mayspeaki 
think,  aikl  do  nothing,  but  what  is  most  for  our  glory  and  good/^ 

'In  the  greater  number  of  these  cases  was  not  his  reason  bbd^ 
ously  his  safest  guide  ?  You  will,  perhaps,  answer  that^  notwith* 
ttanding^this  rare  weitkness,  Xenophon  showed  bimself,  daring  the 
•  retreat^  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  brave,  and  skilful  officers  that 
ever  were.  But  would  he  not  equally  have  been  so,  nay  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  without  so  ridiculous  a  whim?  Still  i  willingiy  ac» 
knowledge  that  Xenophon,  bating  a  little  Socratie  pedantry!,  was, 
for  all  situations  and  relations  of  public  and  private  life,  But  only 
the  fittest,  most  polished,  and  most  moral  of  the  Socratics,  bat  per- 
haps of  all  the  Greeks.  And  still  in  his  fiftieth  year  he  is  one  of  the 
handsomest :  I  have  met  him  more  than  once  here  at  Miletus,  m 
the  suite  of  Agesilaus.  *  - 
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•  *  By  the  bye  tkis  king  of  Sparta  seems  on  the  point  of  ren\ii\n% 
what  yoQ  indicate  as  a  very  possible  consequence  of  the  retreat  of 
tke  ten-thousand*  But  the  evil  daemon  of  .the  Greeks  is  in  secret 
concert  with  the  guardian  deities  of  Pcr^iia.  Or,  to  speak  without 
metaplior,  the  internal  discord,  and  reciprocal  jealousy  of  bhe  Greeks, 
which  ever  since  the  Trojan  war  has  been  the  source  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  will  now  again  prove  the  defence  of  the  t^ersians.  And 
this  uiU  always  te  the  case  until  some  king  arises  in  Greece,  who 
£rst  of  all  puts  an  end  to.  the  independence  of  these  several  petty  re- 
publicsy  which  make  such  a  miserable  use  of  their  freedom.  Some 
such  king  will  ere  long  arise,  and  fall  like  a  tempest  upon  them; 
who  knows  whether  he  be  not  already  born  in  Sicily,  in  Thessaly, 

-#r  in  Macedonia? 

^  The  longer  I  live  here,  the  more  I  perceive  that  you  did  not 
praise  without  reason  the  way  of  living  at  Miletus:  the  inhabitants. 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  preference  you  gave  them  over  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Milesians  have  the  good  sense  not  to  want  to  play  a  more 
Splendisl  part  in  the  world  than  that  to  which  the^  arc  invited  by 
tke  situation  of  their  city ;  and  they  appear  from  disposition  to  acqui- 
«tre  in  tke  moderation,  to  which  their  municipal   rflnk  most  natu* 

•  rally  destines  them.  Miletus  is  all  that  it  can  be :  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impoftant  and  most  flourishing  trading  towns  of  the  world  ;  and 
to  retain  this  well- being  seems  its  highest  ambition;' 

As  a  continuation  of  the  Athenian  Letters  of  Lord  Hard- 
.  wicke  and  his  coadjutors,  the  correspondence  of  Aristippus 
jpigbt^ptly  b^  translated  it\io  English,  and  edited  with  analo- 
gous splendour.  Those  depict  Greece,  and  the  connected 
states  during  the  age  of  Pericles  ;  these  during  the  succeeding 
generation.  Those  include  more  of  topography,  and  of  his- 
toric  detail ;  these  more  of  anthropc^raphy  (if  we  may  so  deno- 
minate the  ethic  delineation  of  distinguished  individuals,)andof 
philosophic  literature.  Cleander,  like  a  travelling  stranger  is 
•ttcntiveto  every  object  of  curiosity,  which  nature,  art,  or  ge- 
nius, had  created,  and  celebrity  consecrated  ;  Aristippus,  like 
a  native  of  the  community,  regards  less  what  it  has  of  peculiar 
than  what  of  excellent ';  ana  places  his  highest  delight  in  per- 
aonal  intercourse  with  the  living  ornaments  of  society,  whom 
he  aspires  to  rival,  or  to  refine.  Cleander,  with  all  his  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  often  betrays  the  foreigner ;  Aristippus  is 
quite  at  home  in  Greek  society,  and  sketches  each  of  his  ac- 
quamtanee  with  the  vivid  illusion  of  a  dramatist,  Cleander 
Is  at  times  the  modern  ;  Aristippus  is  always  in  costume :  in 
the  fifty-second,  for  instance,  of  the  Athenian  Letters,  So- 
crates converses  on  the  banksofthc  Ilyssus— buthissenuinents 
arc  those  of  a  christian  philosopher.  Compare  the  twenty- 
third  letter  of  Aristippus,  where,  in  the  hhade  of  rnoiber 
kuch  planc-tree,  a  conversation  occurs,  ca{:efully  inodcUeU  on 
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the  recorded  information  of  Plato^and  m  every  thing  bittthing 
the  spirit  of  antiquity. 

The  travels  of  Anacharsis,  though  they  bear  less  resem- 
blance of  noanner  or  purpose  to  the  corres{K>ndence  of  Art»v 
tippusy  are  more  comprehensive,  as  to  matter,  more  condenft- 
cd,  as  to  style.  They  aspire  to  include  the  whole  compass  of 
Greek  archaeology;  and  are  rendered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
references  more  conveniently  verifiable,  and  more  definitely 
instructive.  The  description  x)f  places  and  temples,  so  fre- 
quent in  Barthelemy,  is  here  neglected.  No  account  is  given 
by  Wieland  of  the  works  of  the  poets :  nor  of  any  historian, 
except  Xenophon.  The  criticism  of  sculpture,  and  the  deli- 
neation of  the  Greek  sects  of  philosophy,  and  of  their  found- 
ers, are  executed  here  with  much  discrimination,  and  perhaps 
with  more  profundity  of  knowledge  than  by  the  learned  French- 
man. ...  '      * 

Wieland  keeps  uniformly  in  view  one  grand  moral  object— 
the  sketch  of  such  a  man,  as  the  philosophy  of  Ari$tippu5  tend- 
ed to  form.  To  enjoy,  yet  look  down  upon  enjoyment ;  to 
render  every  colour,  condition,  and  circumstance  becoming ; 
without  being  above  little  things  to  be  equal  to  great  otic%  ;  fo 
subject  events  to  the  evolution  of  the  man,  not  the  man  to 
events  ;  and  in  all  things  to  know,  to  taste,  and  to  do  what  is 
excellent ;  such  are  the  favourite  maxims,  which  in  theory  he 
professes,  and  in  behaviour  realizes,  and  by  which  he  accom- 
plishes the  union  of  the  philosopher  and  the  gentleman. 


Art.  X. — Seric  de  Testi  di  Lingua  usati  a  stampa,  S^e. 

Series  of  Edilions  ofCinsdcal  Works  referred  to  in  the  focahu'- 
taries  of  the  Acadtmiciam  Delia  Crusca^witk  tkt4u^fneii- 
tutions  made  to  other  Editions  by  Writers  of  Eminence ;  to 
which  are  adjoined  critical  and  bibliographical  Observa- 
tions,   Bassano.     1808.  Remondini.     London.     Dulau*! 

M.GAMBA  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  attempt  to  in-, 
struct  the  collectors  of  books  with  respect  to  the  best  editions 
of  standard  classical  works.  He  had  been  preceded  in  a  simi- 
lar work  by  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  name  ot  Bravetti  who  pub- 
lished his  Judice4e  Lihri  a  Stampa  at  Venice  in  1775*  This 
last  work  was  limited,  however,  to  the  books  referred  to  iathe 
Delia  Crusca  vocabulary*  and  merely  mentioned  the  best  edi. 
tions,  at  times  elucidating  the  uncertainties  of  that  great  w^rk. 
M.  Gamba  has  greatly  improved  upon  his  predecessor  :•  it^  is 
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tnitproper,  however,  to  add  that  Bravctti's  work  is  by  no  incat» 
fendered  useless  by  M.  Gamba's  present  performance. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  an  Italian;  M.  Gam* 
ba  is  uniformly  copious  in  his  account  of  the  literature  of  his 
Native  country,  and  the  admirers  of  Ttalian  literature  will  no 
doubt  be  much  gratified  with  information  respecting  the  best 
editions  of  their  favourite  authors. 

'  The  collection  of  books  cited  in  the  Delia  Crusca  vocabu- 
lary furnishes  some  fine  specimens  of  the  typography  of  the 
1501  centurvy  and  the  valuable  and  scarce  editions  of  the  Aldi  ; 
die  Giunti,occ.of  that  period  are  noticed  with  proper  encomiums. 

.  M.  Gamba  does  not  seem  to  have  confined  his  researches  to 
die  mere  authority  of  book  catalogues.  He  has  on  all  occa* 
sionsof  importance  collated  the  work  itself  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  m  the  catalogue^and  added  notes  respecting  the  scar- 
city, price,  &c. 

In  many  cases  the  authors  of  the  Delia  Crusca  vocabulary 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  mutilated  or  im« 
perfect  editions  of  various  works.  M.  Gamba  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  in  many  instances  to  procure  a  sight  of  perfect  edi- 
tion8»and  has  very  properly  marked  with  an  asterisk  such  articles 
asarepeculiar  to  himself  and  for  which  he  holds  himself  re« 
sponsiole. 

The  best  Elzevir,  Baskerville^  and  Bodoni  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  the  subsequent  editions  of  cotcmporary  printers 
are  briefly  noticed  in  succession. 

Upon  the  whole  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Gamba's  • 
work  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  as  a  standard  book  of  re- 
ference to  book  collectors,  particularly  with  respect  to  Italian 
litcratorc. 


Aet.  ^J.'^Tableau  Historique  de  la  Formation  desdiJfercM 

Ftats,  4rc. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Forniathn  of  the  various  States 
mhich  have  be^n  established  since  the  Fall  of  the  'Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  Day  ;  preceded  by  a  cursory  View  of 
the  principal  devolutions  winch  have  taken  place  on  the ' 
^a  Continent^  to  which  are  subjoined  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  two  first  Changes  in  the  Dynasty  of  France  ; 
an^analytical  Account  of  the  States  Genera  fy  and  Reflections 
wpan  Chivalry y  Tournaments y  Duels,  and  Crusades.  By  ^ 
J.  Barjaud,  Fark,  I80y.  1  vol.  tvo.  Chez  Genet.  Lon- 
don.   Dulau. 

WEaic  lAformed  ia  a  modest  introduction  that  this  is  tbft 
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first  literary  performance  of  its  author.  He  tells  us  that  b^  h^^ 
Comidtred  history  in  I  he  masi  and  neglected  Us  details,  Thiji  i^ 
of  course  the  legitimate  object  of  a  *  sketch*  as  he  denominj^tes 
his  work.  He  may  be  fairly  reproached,  however,  with  havmg 
neglected  man  V  important  facts  and  with  relatiog  others  of  little^ 
moment ;  besides  omitting  entirely  to  mention  certain  great  ppr^ 
sonageSywho  ought  always  to  form  the  most  prominent  features, 
in  an  historical  survey,  in  his  arrangement  he  has  sometimes 
fallen  into  repetitions  from  neglecting  the  example  of  Bossuet  m 
pursuing  a  regular  chronological  series.  M,  Barjaud  instead  of 
contemplating  the  destinies  of  empires  from  an  eminence,  has 
descended  to  the  plain  and  seized  upon  petty  divisions.  This 
plan  necessarily  implies  perplexity :  indeed  after  mcntionibj^ 
the  Romans  as  rivals  of  the  Cistrthaginians,  the  author  is. 
found  afteryi^ardsto  exhibit  the  latter  as  rivals  to  the  former*     ~  * 

With  all  his  faults,  however,  M.  Barjaud  is  an  entertaining^ 
and  sometimes  an  eloquent  writer.  We  give  his  notice  of  Joan 
of  Arc  as  a  specimen  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  skims  the 
surface  of  modern  history. 

*  Ayoiinggirl,  named  Joan  of  Arc,  and  afterwards    called  tlie. 
maid  of  Orleans,  saved  Charles  (Vll.)  and  his  kingdom,  raised  the 
sr^ge  of  Orleans,  conducted  him  to  Reims  to  be  consecrated,  and 
recovered  for  him  every  inch  of  ground  he  had  lost.     She  wus  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  and  burnt  at  Rouen  as  a  sorceress. 

*  The  detail  of  the  artifices  employed  to   criminate  her   fill  the* 
mind  with  indignation.     We  can  scarcely  believe  that  cruelty  aiid' 
fanaticism  could  go  such  lengths.     What  is  peculiarly  revoltrag,  is 
tlie  inftimous  conduct  of  the  English  geniera)s,who  seoretly  planned  her' 
condi^mnation  in  revenge  for  her  victories  and  their  defeat,  f /f   her'; 
glory  and  their  shame.    They  had  not  even  courage  enough -to  avc>^  \ 
their  thirst  of  revenge,  they  levelled  their  blows  in  the  dark  at  a  fe^ 
gnaitf  whom  they  durst  not  face  in  open  day,  of  whntever  naturipr  va\s 
the  power  which  heaved  her  arm,  and  the  spirit  which  directed  her, 
she  evinced  singular  fortitude  and  devotion  to  her  counu^  ar>d  kH)|;«:^ 
SHe  vva^  surely  entitled  to  the  honors  of  war  and  to  the  respect  of  her 
enemies/        ^  ,-» 

The  coup  d'oeil  given  by  M.  Barjaud  of  the  last  years  If 
the  interesting  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  is  tolerably  well  dfawri  Hib, 
and  although  it  has  the  faults  peculiar  to  all  juvertile  composi- 
tions, will  perhaps  shew  the  knack  of  the  authdr  at  cursofy 
details.  ^  :       ,  / 

/  Colbfrt  was  dead. — Louis  had  descended  to  the  tomb:  <  Goindft, 
Turenne,  Luxembourg,  and  Cat.inat  wtre  no  more^  Louis  hkd^  So 
oppose  all  Europe.  He  made  head  against  the  storm  .a^uJ  vjotovy 
fit  first  declared  in  his  favuur  :  to  these  traubieut  visits  of  fortune, 

/,»  *jj  »l.  #'"*  2r";i  :a  >nr 
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Afcr^eded  reverses,  to  much  the  more  perplexrhg' as  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  repair.  The  faults  of  the  cabinet  were  imitated  ia  the  field. 
A  scarcity  of  men  accompanied  a  want  of  money.  Louis  sues  for 
peace  ithich  is  offered  him  on  humiliating  terms :  he  rejects  them, 
Ircars  his  misfortunes  with  firmness  and  proposes  to  march  at  the 
head  of  his  nobility  in  order  to  defend  his  crown.  Little  selish  in* 
tcrests  nt  this  moment  diitacbed  the  queen  of  England  from  the 
rommon  alliance.  The  coalition  was  wcakenpd  by  the  retreat  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  who  had  always  led  his  army  to  victory. 
There  still  remained  with  the  aiiies  Prince  Eugene,  one  of  the.  best 
gencruls  of  his  age  and  who  made  Louis  repent  of  his  not  hsTiRg 
foreseen  his  future  career  of  glory-,  Villers  alone  was  able  to  save 
trante.  That  command  was  once  more  given  him  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  court  intrigue.  He  was  opposed  to  Prince  Eugene, 
lie  fought  at  Dentin  and  France  was  saved. 

*  Louis  did  not  survive  these  victories  long,  ami  this  monarchy  who 
had  been  so  haughty  and  abfeolute,  descended  to  the  grave  Unhappy 
and  tinregretted. 

*  His  reign  was  that  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  great  men.  With  Condi 
it  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment. to  march  against  the  enemy,  to 
attac};  and  conquer  :  Turenne  the  first  general  in  Europe,  in  the 
practices  of  marching  and  encamping,  was  equally  distingoished  for 
profiting  by  those  of  his  enemies  :^  Luxembourjg  triumphed  four 
times  over  a  prudent,  courageous  and  ob-itinate  enemy  in  the  plains 
0f  Fleurus,  Steinkeike,  Leuse  and  Nei;wiijde  ;  Catinat  knew 
how  to  conquer  and  yet  never  spoke  of  his  victories,  lived  as  a 
philosopher  at  court,  in  the^  field,  and  in  private  life,  and  died 
in  retirement  with  a  celebrity  which  he  obtained  without  asking 
it.* 

The  portraits  of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of  Charles 
the  XIi«  are  delivered  in  the  same  hasty  yet  pleasing  znaiv* 
ner. 

*  Gustavos  Adolphus,  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  one  of  tLt| 
greatest  men  ever  produced  in  the  north.  He  ascended  the  throne 
;tn(l  gained  victories  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  abilities  as  a  king  and 
general  were  equally  conspicuous,  lie  knew  how  to  choose  his  mi- 
nisters, a  first  rate  quality  in  a  monarch,  and  the  name  of  bis  chan- 
cellor O-xenstiern  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  his  own.  Be 
'gained  a  grand  victory  near  Leipsic  over  the  whole  united  forces 
of  Germany,and  was  killed  in  anoiher  battle  at  Lutzen  with  the  same 
enefnit's,  but  over  whom  he  once  more  triumphed. 

*  III?,  daughter  Chribtina,  astisted  by  Oxenstiern,  preserved  the  • 
piepontlerance  which  the  Swedish  government  had  gained  in  the 
j^HHir^  "1  Germany.  At  the  age^  of  28,  she  abdicated  the  throae  and 
ntired  If)  Home,  from  which  she  tnivelled  into  France.  She  had 
Ijoi  ion.itude  enough  to  continue  a  queen,  nor  had  shi  even 
C«-urage  to  remain  in  a  private  station  ;  she  hud  quilted  the   Ihroue 
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•triking  pointof  view.  On  these  accounts  we.  think  that  thii^ 
"Work  of  the  Barrister  amply  merits  public  encouragement  and 
general  circulation,— The  ^  Illustrations  of  th?  Four  Gospels/ 
by  Mr.  Jones,  which  ws  examinee!  at  length  in  our  number  for 
June,  evince  a  spirit  oF  theological  research  which  has  already 
elucidated  some  obscure  passages  of  the  gospel;  and  which,  if 
the  learned  author  persist  in  the  course  which  he-has  begun, 
will  probably  enable  him  to  make  great  accessions  to  our  stock 
of  theological  lore,  and  to  place  many  controverted  points  in 
the  Christian  scheme  in  a  n^w  and  more  luminous  point  of 
view.  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Jones's  work,  we  took  the  liberty 
of  differing  from  him  on  one  or  two  topics  ;  but  we  bestowed 
warm  and  well-merited  praise  on  ^the  general  excellence  of  bii 
book. 

HISTORY. 

Foyer's  **  History  of  flarbadoes,"  will  gratify  the  curiosity, 
dnd  reward  the  perusal  of  those   who  have  property  or  con- 
nections-in  that  island.     The  political  state  of  the  island  from 
the  early  period  when  it  first  became  an  English  settlement,  is 
very  accurately,  very  copiously,  and  very  impartially  detailed. 
The  avithor  displays  equal  candour  and  n'search,  and  though  the  • 
nature  of  his  work  is  not  calculatccKto  excite  general  interest, 
it  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  are  fond  of  con- 
templating the  operation  of   the  passions  and  the  varied  rhi'x- 
ture  of  patriotism  and  selfishness,  of  ambition,  of  envy,  and  irv. 
trigue  in  small  political  bodies,  as  well  as  in  larger  communi- 
ties.—^In  Bigg's  ♦  History  of  MirandaV  Attempt  to  effect  a  Re- 
volution in  South  America,'  we  have,  on  the  whole,  a  not  un- 
interesting, though  rather  confused  account  of  the  fruitless  en- 
deavour of  thisjiotable  adventurer.  But  the  failure  of  one  expe- 
dition may  eventually  lead  to  the  success  of  another.     It  may 
shew  the  necessity  of  different  arrangements,   and  suggest  a 
more  probable  mode  of  success-    Though  Miranda  possessed 
talents  yet  they  cio  not  seeoi  to  have  been  of  that  superior  kind 
which  qualified  him  to  be  either  thesubverter  of  an  old  system 
of  government,  or  the  founder  of  a  new.     The  enterprize  in 
which   he  had  embarked  greatly  exceeded  his  ability  <o  exe- 
cute.    He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  vanity  is'perpetually 
operating  as  an  incentive  to  their  audacity,  but  who.>e  audacity 
^s  perpetually  prevented  from  performing   any,  great  atchievc«  "- 
ment  by  the   want  of  a  vigorous  and   well  disciplined  mind. 
Miranda  was,  besides,  very  destitute  of  those  conciliating  qua- 
lities, by  which  alone  the  leaders  of  such  perilous  expeditions 
can  secure  the  good  will  of  their  followers,  and  eqgige  them 
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in  the  cause  not  only  from  the  impulse  of  pecuniary  hope,  but 
of  personal  regard.    There  can  hardly  at  present  be  i  more 
interesting  subject  of  political  speculation  than  the  future  con-, 
dition  of  South  America.     If  Spain  be  ultimately  subdued  by 
Bonaparte,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  man  so  sart-- 
guhie  as  to  expect  a  more  fortunate  issue  to  the  present  war  in 
the  ^ninsula  ;  what  is  the  connection  which  will  continue  to 
subsist  between  the  South  American  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  ?  Must  not  one  of  three  things  happen  ?  Must  not  the 
colonies  either  be  fprced  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  sOve« 
reignty  of  the  parent  state  ?  or  be  reduced  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  ?   or  establish  their  independence  ?  The  first 
event  does  not  seem  very  likely  to  take  "place,  as  this  country 
can  prevent  the  completion  by  her  maritime  superiority  ;  and 
the  colonies  themselves  have  manifested  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasty  which  Napoleon  has  set  up  in  the  mother 
country.    The  second  event  is  improbable,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  attempt  would  be  contrary   to  the  real  interests  of 
this  country,  but  because  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sir 
Home  Popham,  not  to  mention  the  disgraceful  termination  of 
that  under  General  Whitelock,  has  excited  such  a  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  with  such  a  general 
sentiment  of  hatred  and  detestation  as  must  eventually  frus- 
trate the  execution.     What  seems  most  probable  theretore  i», 
that  Spanish  South  America  will  liberate  herself  entirely  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  European  powers,  and  will  assert  her 
independence.     It  is  the  interest  of  this  country  to  lend  her* 
every  possible  assistance,    and  to  form  a  close  and  cordial 
amity  with  the  new  governments  which  may  arise  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.  as  an  open  trade*  with  those  rich  countries  would 
soon  compensate  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  European  mar- 
ket which  the  tyrannous  policy  of  Bonaparte  may  cause  us  to 
abandon. — ^The  f  Cursory  View  of  Prussia,  from  the  Death  of 
Frederick  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,'  which  is  noticed  in  page 
.   190  of  this  volume,  contains  some  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  its  political  administration  during  that  period  ;  and  to 
the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  the  court  which  precipitated  the 
country  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  from  which  it  is  never  likely  to 
emerge, — The  *  Annals  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Ascension  . 
of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens/  are  impartially  exe- 
cuted.   The  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  had  access  to  any 
sources  of  information  beyond  what  the  common  documents 
will  supply ;  but  he  has  still  accomplished  his  task  in  a  manner 
which  merits  considerable  praise. — ^The  *  Letters  of  the  Swc 
dish  Court,*  are  ptobaWy  not  genuine  ;    or  otherwise  they 
would  be  an  interesting  composition,  and  throw  some  light  oii 
SI  critical  period  of  the  Swedish  histoty,  0  - 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  we  should  class  th9 
«'  Memoirs  of  an  American  lady/' p.2o2,  under  the  headof  bio* 
Qgraphy  or  travels.  They  contain  a  portion  of  both;  and  include 
bold  delineations  of  character  and  manners  as  well  as  naturalrc- 
prcsentationsof  local  scenery.  Mrs.  Schuyler  is  the  principal 
subject  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  also  exhibits  characters  of  several 
British  officers  who  were  distinguished  in  America  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  to  the  revolution.— *V The  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Percival  Stockdale,"  p.  3:57,  constitute 
tivo  very  amusing  volumes, arid  contain  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  lit^aryhistory  of  the  times.  Young  per- 
sons in  particular  may  derive  some  instruction  from  the  artless 
ijarraiive  which  he  has  exhibited  of  his  desultory  life.  It  may 
teach  them  rather  soberly  to  check,  than  thoughtlessly  to  indulge 
those  loco-motive  ptoptmitie^y  or  that  desire  of  what  is  called 
teeing  the  zcorid  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  our  early 
years,and  is  apt  to  involve  the  restle3s,the>impatient,and  thesan- 

(ruineln numerous  difHculties  and  disappointments.  Mr,  Mead« 
cy's  "  Memoirsof  WilliamPaley,  D.D."  p.  410,  contains  some 
interesting  particulars  of  that  judicious  and  reflective  moralist 
and  theoiogue.    Mr.  Mead  ley  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  his  biography  till  the  later  period  of  his  life, 
when  ne  was  pastor  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  but  he  appears 
to  have  spared  no  pains  to  procure  intelligence  of  his  earlier 
years.  Though  many  persons  might  possess  more  ample  mat&> 
rials  and  more  requisite  qualifications  for  delineating  the  life  of 
Dr.  Paley  than  the  author  of  these  memoirs,  yet  Mr.  Meadley 
has  performed  his  task  with  as  much  impartiality  as  any  writer 
could  have  displayed.  His  details  are  sufficiently  ample  and  cor- 
rect to  enable  any  reader  of  judgment  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  Paley.— In  the  volume  of  his  "  Dormant  and  extinct  Baroo^ 
age  of  England/'  Mr.  Banks  has  evinced  th^  laudable  diligence 
of  an  historical  and  biographical  genealogist;  and  his    wark, 
which  contains  a  large  assemblage  of  interesting  and  amusing 
particulars,  would  have  had  much  higher  claims  to  our  appro, 
nation  if  his  industry  had  been  equalled  by  his  ele^nce.    But 
the  verbose,  puerile,  and  conceited  style  of  Mr.  &inks  often 
Reforms  his  otherwise  valuable  work. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Goede's  *^  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art,"  p.  19.  which 
have  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  Home,  con- 
tains many  valuable  observations  of  a  well-informed  and  en-- 
listened  ionsigner,  on  the  manners,  custbigs,  literature^  &c« 
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of  this  country.  The  remarks  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  off- 
these  subjects  are  always  interesting,  and  may  be  useful^as  such 
a  person  sees,M  ith  a  quick  and  intuitive  glance  the  absurdity 
and  iticonveniencc  ot  modes,  to  which  long  use  has  reconciled 
the  natives.  The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Gocdc  on  the  manners  and 
occupationsof  different  classes  in  this  country  are  calculated 
to  convey  both  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  they  have 
been  transf^ted  by  Mr.  Home  with  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
—The  **  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of  Killarncy/'  &c.  p.  49, 
arc  adorned  with  numerous  engravings,  which,  in  some  fnea* 
sure  compensate  for  the  want  of  taste,  of  spirit,  and  dis- 
crimination which  are  too  visible  in  his  letter-press  descrip- 
tions.—Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ire- 
land," p.  137,  is  neither  a  very  entertaining  nor  a  very 
instructive  work.  The  general  remarks  which  are  attached  to 
the' journal,  ace  the  most  interesting  part,  and  the  information 
which  the  author  collected  by  the  way  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  pursue  the  same  route.and  enjoy  what  SirRichard  supposes 
tocontribote  so  much  to  the  real  imtructioH  of  travelling, — the 
luxury  of  a  chaise  and  pair. — Mr.  Ashe's  "  Travels  in  Ame- 
xica,"  page  246,  contain  many  amusing  details,  and  mucH  use- 
ful information  relative  to  the  rivers  of  that  extensive  region. 
—We  have  not  often  to  notice  a  book  of  travels  of  more  in- 
terest and  information  than  the  account  which  Mr.  J.  Grey 
Jackson  has  published  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  page  394. 
Mr,  Jacksbn  has  furnished  a  very  ample  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  West  Barbary,  without  any  super- 
fluous digressions.  He  has  exhibited  a  distinct  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  thecounti*y  ; 
and  a  long  and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  natives  ena- 
bled him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  manner^  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitaji  ts.  Mr.  Jackson  has  , also  added  to  the  va- 
lue of  his  work  by  a  distinct  account  of  the  route  of  the  cara- 
vans, across  the  great  desert  from  West  Barbary  to  Tombuctoo, 
oif,  as  he  constantly  spells  it,  Timbuctpo.  He  has  at  the  same 
time  furnished  much  information  respecting  thiscapkal  of  cen- 
tral Africa.— The  •*  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  an 
Officer/'  page  423,  present  us  with  some  animated  and  pictu- 
resque descriptions  of  the  country  through  which  the  author 
passed,  with  some  lively  details  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  march  afid  retreat  of  the  army^ 

POLITICS. 

The  author  of  the  «*  Dangers  of  British  India  from  French 
invasion  and  Missjpnarjr  establishments, "  p.  98,  has  advanced 
some  v^ry  strong  arguntents  against  the  recent  att^m^s  to«iib« 
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irert  the  antient  faith  of  the  Hiifdoos  by  the  instramentality  of 
Calvinistic  Missionaries.  He  htts  placed  the  impolicy  and 
the  danger  of  such^an  undertaking  in  a  very  striking  point  of 
view.— The  .**  Essay  on  Government,"  by  Philopatria,  Mrs. 
-Lee,  of  eccentric  memory,  is  a  performance  which  exhibits 
many  m^rksof  no  ordinary  intellectual  power,  and  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  a  singular  literary  curiosity. — T^e  author  of 
**^  Political,  commercial,  and  statistical  Sketches  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  both  Indies,"  .p.  212,  very  strongly  enforces,  and 
very  clearly  elucidates  the  benefits  of  an  intimate  com* 
mercial  union  between  this  country  and  the  Spanish  colo* 
nies.— Mr.  Parnell  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  Catho- 
lic question,  by  his  accurate  ^  History  of  the  Penal  Laws 
against  the  Irish  Catholics/*  p.  ai^.— The  folly  and  in- 
justice of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the  ma- 
rine afld  the  capital  of  Denmark  in  1807,  ^'^U  we  think,  be 
conceded  by  all  impartial  enquirers  who  will  peruse  C.T, 
Hellfiried's  "  Outlines  of  a  Political  Survey  of  the  English  At- 
tack/'&c.  p.  344. 

MEDICINE. 

RusseHV**  Treatise  on  Scrophula,**  p.  183,  has  not  thrown 
any  oeyv  light  on  the  nature,  nor  the  cure  of  that  wide-sprea«f- 
ingand  wide-wasting  malady.  Neither  the  theory  nor  tlic 
practice  of  medicine  in  this  paiticular  cfisease  will  be  much  be- 
nefited by  this  present  treatise  of  Mr.  Russell.  As  a  general 
treatise  on  scrophula,  it  is  very  defective,  as  the  author  has 
cntirelyovcrlooked  mariy  forms  of  the  disease.  His  dcscrip^ 
tions  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  soft  parts,  while  those 
of  the  bones,  of  the  knee,  and  the  hip,  are  left  unnoticed. — 
Dr«  Davis  has'displayed  a  commendable  share  of  learning  and 
isgenuity  in  his  ^^  Enquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Treatmeitt 
of  Carditis,"  p.  aai ;  but  the  matter  is  more  suited  to  an 
academic  thesis,  than  to  a  formal  treatise  adapted  to  general 
circulation. — Dr.  Chisholm  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  friends  of  humanity,  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken 
{sec  p.  309)  to  extirpate  the  errors  which  have  been  dissemina- 
ted by  some  of  the  American  physicians  relative  to  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  yellow  fever  ;  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a 
rigid  system  of  quarantine  upon  all  vessels  conrving  from  places^ 
where  the  contagion  prevails.  Dr.  Adams  has  evinced  an  in- 
quisitive and  benevolent  mind  in  his  *^  Enquiry  into  the  Laws 
of  diflferent  epidemic  diseases  with  the  view  to  determine  the 
Meansof  preserving  individuals  and  communities  from  each, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  externfiAating  the  3mali 
P03Ssi".p..428.  ,      .   -  
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POETRY. 

Thenameof  Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  the'  Pleasures  of 
^ope,*  would  perhaps  have  occupied  a  more  exalted  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  if  his  late  puolication,  '  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
pming.'  bad  never  appeared.     The  Pleasures  of  Hope  which 
were  we  believe  written  when  the  author  was  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  exhibited  a  promise  of  future  excellence^which  hasun* 
fortunately  never  been  realized,  but  which  his  recent  perfor- 
XDance  is  calculated  most  grievously  to  disappoint.    The  degree 
of  poetical  inspiration  which  Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  luve 
possessed  at  a  more  juvenile  period,  seems  to  have  expisrienced 
^  gradual  diminution  as  he  advaniced  in  life ;  and  though  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming  is  a  very  short  poem,  of  only  ninety  stanzas, 
and  has  been  carefully  revised  and  je«revised  during  several 
years  it  yet  contains  ^umerous  passages  which  are  either  insipid, 
Ji^nguidy    intricate  or  obscure. .    The  composition    exhibits 
^  uncouth  inversions,  a&cted  and  ungrammatical  dictipn  with 
,,  harsh  and  unmusical  verse.    The  great  object  of  poetry  is  to 
please ;  but  pleasure  is  always  dimmished  hy  the  want  of  per- 
apicuity.     We  were  obliged  to  read  some  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
stanzas  several  times  before  we  could  make  out  what  he  meant, 
and  sometimes  we  found  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
meaning  than  (o^ rove  what  it  was.    It  is  the  province  of  good 
poetry  to  be  perceived  quickly,  and  to  be  felt  forcibly.    We 
do  not  always  expect  metaphysicians  to  write  so  clearly  as  to  be 
understood  at  first  sight ;  out  we  do  expect  the  poet  to  exhibit 
his  ideas  in  such  clear.and  lucid  language, that  he  may  jnstsy^tly 
convey  to  our  minds  and  bosoms  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
are  passing  in  his  own.     Mr.  Campbell's  poem  possesses  a  few, 
though  but  a  few  beauties ;'  but  these  are  greatly  out-numbered 

by  its  deformities. Mr.  Macncil's  *•  Pastoral  or  LyricMuse 

of  Scotland/'  p.  67,  contains  some  passages  which  prove  that  he 
is  not  altogether  deficient  in  the  crace  and  feeling  of  poetry, 
but  it  is  totally  destitute  of  any  clear  and  consistent  plan,  and 
there  is  a  great  want  of  spirit  in  the  general  execution. — ^The 
\^  satire^,  which  is  entitled  *  English  Bards  and .  Scotch  Re- 
viewers,'p.  78.  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  animated  production. 
The  verse  is'nowing  and  epergetic  ^  and  the  writer  evidently 
possesses  considerable  richness  of  fancy  and  felicity  of  diction. 
—We  have  perused  Mr.  Bland's  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera,  with 
much  amusement  in  many  passaiges  and  with  high  delight  in 
others,  but  with  occasional  sensations  of  languor  and  indif- 
ference, and  not  seldom  of  disappointment  and  disapprobation. 
The  be^t  psusaj^es  are  superior  to  any  of  those  which  we  for- 
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tfteriy  admired  in  his  «  Edwy  and  Elgiva,'and  *  Sir  Evcrard/ 
but/at  the  same  time,  we  were  sorry  to  notice  in  the  present 
work  instances  of  carelessness  and  caprice,  and  "to  perceive 
weighty  objections  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  fable.  —Mrs. 
West's  didactic  poem  *  the  Mother/  p.  318,  is  neither  hap* 
pily  imagined  nor  successfully  executed.  Aware  of  the  dry 
metaphysical  nature  of  the  stibject  she  had  chosen,  she  has 
vainly  attempted  to  diversify  it  by  episodes  and  digressions. 
But  though  episodes  and  digressions  may  often  judiciously  bo 
brought  in,aid  of  the  main  subject,  yet  that  subject  must  either 
^e  very  devoid  of  embellishments  in  itself,  or  be  very  coldly* 
^nd  unskilfully  treated  where  the  main  interest  of  the  piece  i* 
concentrated  in  the  episodes  and  digressions. — Mr.  Wright'^ 
poem  inscribed  *'  Horx  lonicae^'  p,  355.  is  a  descriptive  poem 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  In  the  mind,  which  has  beeft 
refined  and  enriched  oy  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  it  will 
revive  the  most  agreeable  recollections  and  infuse  the  most  ex« 
quisite  delight.  It  exhibits  the  genuine  impression  of  local  sce- 
nery blended  with  a  variety  of  historical  associations  upon  tht 
mind  which  is  enriched  by  knowledge  and  inspired  with  the  ge^ 
nuine  feeling  of  poetry.— Considerable  praise  is,  on  the  whole, 
due  to  Mr.Eiton's  new  poetical  version  of  the  remains  of  Hestod, 
p.  371;  though  it  is  interspersed  with  instances  of  la^gaor, 
of  redundancy,  and  amplification.  -Mr.  Stawell  in  his  Transla- 
tion of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  has  preserved  only  a  few  faint 
traces  of  the  spirit,  the  efegance,  and  the  harmony  of  the  origin* 
rial.  But  some  of  the  notes  which  he  lias  appended  to  tht 
work,  illustrate  the  different  state  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
agriculture,  and  afford  proof  of  industry  and  research. 

NOVELS. 

Mr.  Lathomhas  displayed  some  talent  in  his**  London,  ot 
Truth  without  Treason,'  p.  179  ;  but  the  story  itself  is  expand^ 
cd  over  too  wide  a  surface.  The  interest,  we  do  not  mean 
that  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  might  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
more  density  and  compression  in  the  narrative. — Capt^itl 
Williamson's  Romance  of  *  The  Dominican,*  will  reward  tht 
perusal  of  tho^e  who  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  readmg^;  and  ae 
any  rate  it  has  no  vitiating  tendencies,— Mr.  Lucas's  *  Tra«» 
vcis  of  Humanius  in  search  of  the  Temple  ot  Happine^is,'  p.439# 
area  spirited,  a  well  conceived  and  well  preserved  allegor'» 
The  young  and  thepresumptuousmay  peruse  it  with  considerable 
benefit.  -  Florian's  *  William  Tell,'  which  has  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Hewetson,  p,+4o,  isa  very  anima  ed  and  interesting 
tale —Ml.  Cumberland's*  John  de  Lancaster,*  p.  59,  though 
it  is  wanting  in  nice  discriminations  of  character,  yet  affords  m 

f (leasing  proot  that  the  intellectual  powers  rpAj  be  preserved  UQf» 
mpaired  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 
AtF,  VoL  17.    .  N  n  r-         T 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pittmiin's  '  Exctrpta  ex  varits  Romantt  Poetis,  See.'  p.  44^ 
tie  f:alcaUted  to  supply  a  destderatum  in  our  public  schools. 
Mr«  Pittman  iias  illusteaied  his  judicious  sdections  with  somef 
useful  note9«— 'Mr.  Jones's  *  Grammar  of  the  Greek  tongue/ 
p*  5a»  is  a  work  00  which  we  have  bestowed  liigh  praise,  but 
I90t  bif her  than  it  deserves.    It  is  a  performance  of  stngulav 
^^t^ity  and  erudition  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  it  ^enefaily   intra* 
ddcefiiniooMr classical  sefaods.--Mr.  Rose  inhis  *  Observations 
^  the  biscorieal  Work  of  the  laie  Right  Honourable  Charles 
J^mfs  Fox,'  p.  225»  has  adduoed  various  charges  of  historical 
l|^ilQrani:e,  miareprescntatioo,  unfairoeasi  and   political  partia* 
h^  agatt)^t  ihat  revered  and  deplored  statesman,  which  we  have 
tl^ipiiined  in  dctsil,  and  found,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of 
^gy  satisfactory  proo£    Thou^  weare  among  the  warmest  of 
Mm-  F9^*f  admirers,  vet  we  think  that  the  small  portkm  of 
hjn history.,  which  he  had  finished  before  his  death,  is  chiefly 
Hfktuableas.a  legacy  of  hu  genuine  unreserved  sentiments  on 
^919  of  the  most  important  questions  which  can  occupy  the 
minds  of  paUt^ciaas.    Had  Mr.  Rose  even  established  the 
ViajprHypf  bis  aocusations,  the  work*  which  he  has   attacked 
Wiould  not  havelost  much  of  its  value  as  a  hallowed  reposi* 
lory  of  the  political  principle^  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
in  this  or  any  other  age  ;     But  when    we    find   that  the  pry- 
i^ig  sagacity  of  Mr.  Rose,  has  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
perversion  of  truth,  or  misrepresentation  of  facts  in   this  post- 
humous, imperfect,  and  unnnished   history,   and  that  ail  his 
attempts  to  do  this  have  proved  vain,   and  all   his  objections, 
when  examined,  have  been  found  futile,  it  certainly  does  reflect 
additional  honour  on  Mr.  Fox,  as  it  establishes  his  fidelity  and 
l|i:utb,and  as  it  confirms  what  Mr.  Rose  has  fruitlessly  laboured 
to  subvert,  this  honourable  conclusion,  that  when    Mr.  Fox 
^ook  up  his  pen  to  write  history, his  object  was  rather  to  state  the 
truth  as  it  was,  and  to  relate  facts  as  they  were,  than  to  exercise 
fhe  blind  partialities  or  resentments  of  a  partizan.     Whatever 
might  be  Mr.  Fox^s  {)arty  attachments,  no  one  can  peruse  his 
fiistioricaLl  work,  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  a  strong 
jcgard  fof  the  general  principles  of  liberty  ;  and  if  he  had  lived 
to  extend  his  history  to  a  longer  period,  lie  v\ould  have  more 
clearly  shown  how  those  principles  which  are  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  moral,  are  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
political  v\^orld  ^  and  that  their  sacred  observance  conduces  as 
much  to  the  real  interest  of  sovereigns,  as  to  that  of  the  peo* 
|)le>  who  are  subject  to   their  sway.— A  new  edition  of  .Lord 
Somers's  ^  Scarce  and  valuable  Tracts/  p.267»  has  been  *  revis. 
^»  ai^naeoted»  and  arranged^'  by  Mr.   Walter  Scott.    Mv« 
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Scott  has  evinced  his  qualifications  for  the  office  of  editor  by 
a  more  judicious  arrangement  of  the  tracts, ^by  historical  intro- 
ductions to  most  of  the  piecesjand  by  occasional  notes  dnd  illj^s- 
traiions.     Me  has  also  added  some  pieces  to  the  original  misceU 
lany.     Mr.  Scott  would  have  increased  the  value   of  his  cdK 
ferial  toils,  if  he  had  omitted  those  pieces  in  tJfie  colleetion, 
lyhich  had  no  interest  nor  importance  to  induce  a  rtpublica^ 
tion  ;  and  if  he  had,  at^e  same  time,  corrected  those  nume-? 
^  feus  and  gross  typographical  errors  which  deform^ed  the  original 
work.    But  the  editor  has  Dot  only  preserved  the&e  blunder^ 
with  rdigious  scrupulosity  but  hai  suffered  the  numbet  to  ac«^' 
cumulate  witli  a  negligence,  which,  defies  all  extenuation  of 
excuse* — ^l^he*  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  article/  p.  363,  by  J.  F* 
Middleton  is  an  elaborate  performance*     It  displays  ingemflty; 
and  learning;  butthesequaUtieshavebeenvainly employed  11% 
supporting  a  baseless  theory.    The  theory  itself  appears  to   be- 
tide product, of  a  preconceived  theology ;  and  hence  we  are  the 
kss  sMf  prised  that  it  has  generated  incongruity  and  error  rather  , 
than  consistency  and  truth.     The  author  is  evidently  unac« 
quainted  with  the  general  principles  of  language ;  and  the  wantr 
of  this  philosophical  knowledge  has  left  his  mind  to  the  arbi- 
ftary  guidance  of  certain  prejudices  which  perplex  the  under- 
atandingSy  contract  the    research,    and    cloud  the '  pets]^tM^ 
City  of  philologists  and  ttvologues. 
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» 
from  self-Jove,  she  regretted  it  from  pride,  and  shewed  herself  equal* 
J}^  imbecil  in  her  abdication  and  retreat.     Charles  GuStavus  her 
cousin  was  nominated  her  successor  ; — under  his  son  Charles   ^l« 
ifate  goveriimcnt  of  Swreden  became  despotic, 

^  Charles  XII.  next  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
exhibited  the  utmost  firmness.     The  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland  and 
the  Czar  were  leagued  against  him  in  order  to  profit  by  his  iuexpsri-* 
,ence.     He  quilted  his  capital  never  ta^etmn.     He  arrived  befors 
Copenhagen  and  compel. cd  the  haughty  Dane  to  sue   for  peace. 
He  turned  his  arms  against  -Russia.     At  the  head  of  8000  Swedes^ 
iKjar  Narva,  he  beat  80,000   Russians    commanded    by   PtJier    the 
Great.     lie  advanced  towards  Poland,   made    himself   master   of 
AVarsaw,  piysued  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland  into 
Saxony,  forced  him  to  abdicate  and  elected  a  Polish  iu)bleman(Sta- 
nislaus)  in  his  stead.     He  returns  against  the  Russians,  leaves. Po» 
land  and  plunges  with  his  army  into  deserts  where  his  troops  perish- 
ed one  by  one  from  hunger  and  fatigue.     The  Czar  attecks  him  at 
Puhowa'and  gains  a  con^jjlete  victDf^, Charles  XII.  is  wounded  and 
.takes  flight ;   he  arrives  at  a  Turkish  town  thirty  leagues    from    the 
-field  of  batflle,  is  received  with  great  respect  and  takes  up   his  resi- 
dence at  Bender  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland.     He  refuses  to 
depart  without  obtaining  an  army  from  the  Grand  Seignior.    This  is 
refused  him  and  he  determines  to  remain.     War  breaks  out  between 
Turkey  and  Russia.     Peter  the  Great,  on  the  point  of  being  beaten 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  escapes  by  the  address   of  Catherine 
afterwards  Empress  and  the  treason  of  the   Grund  Vizier.     Charles 
> XII.' infuriated  against  this  njinister   seeks  every   opportunity    of 
*  being  revenged.     The  former  threatens  to  remove  him  by  force  from 
,lbe  Tuikish  States.     He  is  besieged  in  his  house  with  ^00  Swedes  by 
.^0,000  Turks  furnished  with  mortars  and  heavy  guns.     He  resists 
all  their  etfurts  for  a  long  time,  is  at  last  taken  prisoner   and  con* 
veyed  to  Demoiica,  ten  leagues  from  Adrianople.     He  counterleits 
sickness  to  avoid  being  tt>e  first  to  visit  the  new  vizier,  who  wibhed  to 
converse  with  him,  remains  ten  months   in  bed  although  in  good 
health,  tired  of  this  lazy  life,  demands  a  pa>sport  and    money   and 
departs.      He  proceeds  to   Stralsand,  sustains  the  siege    until   the 
place  was  a  heap  of  ruins  and  is  among  the  last  men  who  evacuate  it« 
He  arrives  in  Sweden,  cariies  the  war  into  Norway  an<l  is  killed  at 
the  seige  of  Fredericshall.     We  shall  say  n(»lhing  of  the  character  of 
this  monarch,  the  above  recital  which  omits    tmne  of   the    circum- 
stances descriptive  of  the  human  mind  is  thf.  best  portrait   that  ^i^i\ 
\}C  drawn.' 

The  author  has  told  us  In  his  preface  that  it  is  necessary  to.be 
acquainted  with  history  before  his  work  can  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage ;  even  without  the  aid  of  historical  acquirements, how- 
ever, we  do  not  think  his  book  can  be  perused  without  a  consi-* 
durable  degree  of  profit, 
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Aht.  XII.— Dtc/ioiiifirfre  Fran^ii  et  Grec  Modern,  tfc* 

Jilodern  Greek  and  French  Dictiotutry.     By  M.  Gregorios  of 
ThtWilonita.     \  vol.    Qvo.    lilliard.     Paris.     1809. 

WE  are  informed  that  an  opulent  Greek  merchant  has  been 
tt  the  expence  of  publishing  this  useful  book,  and  that  three 
thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  among 
the  literati  of  the  continent. 

It  modestly  purports  to  have  been  compiled  particularly  for 
the  use  of  the  natives  of  the  Levant,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Europe  for  mercantile  purposes*  but  it  is  evident  that 
its  use  will  be  still  more  general  and  extensive.  The  modern 
Greek  language,  for  instance,  gives  names  to  a  great  variety  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  but  no  effort  of  modern  erudition  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  giving  their  real  interpretation.  The  analogy  be- 
tween thetwo  dialects  will  ho  doubt  greatly  isfist  us  inelucidat-* 
ing  these  difficult  subjects. 

M.  Gregorios  prefaces  his  dictionary  with  a  very  copious 
discourse  in  which  he  strongly  urges  his  countrymen  to  the 
study  of  the  European  languages.  He  afrcrwards  takes  up  the 
subject  of  idioms  in  general,' and  proceeding  to  thos^  of  the 
French  language  in  particular,  emieavours  to  shew  the  mutual 
advantages  which  both  the  noodern  Greek,  and  the  former  lan« 
guage  might  derive  from  a  critical  knowledge  of  their  respective 
idioms.  While  treating  on  this  branch  of  his  subject  M.  Gre- 
gorios displays  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar in  general,  and  his  logic  gives  him  an  equal  title  to  our 
praise. 

It  is  an  opinion  too  widely  diffused  that  the  modern  Greek 
is  essentially  different  from  the  ancient.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  these  two 
languages  as  between  the  Latin  and  its  derivative  idioms. 
Obstacles  have  thus  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprising 
students  which  can  only  be  reoioved  by  a  few  minuies 
perusal  of  such  a*  work  as  this.  The  modern  Greek  Ian* 
guage  in  fact  presents  a  most  striking  resemblance 
in  almost  every  particular  with  the  language  spoken  and 
wrirtcn  three  thousand  years  ago.  All  the  words,  according 
to  M.  Gregorios,  have  remained  the  same,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  familiar  expressions  which  have  undergone  the  contrac- 
tion lo  which  the  necessity  of  expressing  ideas  rapidly  in  con- 
versation has  Condemned  every  oral  language.  In  this  respect, 
the  modern  Greek  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  dialect  qf 
the  antient.  Syntax  and  pronunciation  are  the  only  branches 
in  which  any  ditferenccs  are  conspicuous.  1  n  fact,  the  manners 
of  the  East  have  undergone  almost  no  change  ^  the  institutions^ 
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customs  and  habits  have  remained  indeliblie,  and  ^tpm  to  have 
depended  in  sofyie  measure,  on  the  serenity  of  the  $ky,  arid  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  which  witnessed  their  origin.  We  belie.YC 
It  to  be  a  fact  attested  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Greece, 
Kgypt,  and  Arabia,  that  the  Copts  of  the  present  day,  are  the 
^Egyptians  of  Herodotus,  and  that  in  the  Syria  and  Mor^  of 
modern  times  we  recognize  the  Peloponoesus  ofHomer,and  tk^ 
Land  of  Promise  of  thebdokof  Genesis.  Of  this  we  shall 
xnentiona  single  instance  which  brings  us  once  more  td  the 
preliminary  discourse  of  M.Gregorios'  i/vork,  and  which  afforjfo 
a  singular  peculiarity. 

Ithas  generally  been  supposed  that  the  pompous  titles  of 
majesty,    highness^    kolinesst  S^c.  by  which    we  designate  i 
civil,  political,  or  religious  potentate,  have  been  inventions  of 
modern  refinement,  and  that  they  have  been  originally  employ- 
ed by  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  been  anxious  to  ^ay 
their  superiors  a  just  tribute  of  homage  and  respect.    The  in- 
troduction of  these  distinctions  has  been  attributed  to  Diocre- 
iSian,  as  well  as  that  of  yo^  instead  of  thou.     M.  Gregorios 
attempts  to  shew  that  these  distinctions  of  rank  arc  coeval   in 
antiquity  with  the  Greek  language.      The  title  has  merely 
changed,  he  informs  us,  according   to  the  various  epochs  at 
which  any  particular  talent,  virtue,  or  quality,  were  more  ne- 
cessary, and  consequently  more  honoured.     In  the  heroic  age^, 
for  instance,  those  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Trojan  war,  when  • 
strength  of  body  and  courage  were  the  nlost  useful   qualities, 
the  honorary  titles  of  princes  and  kings   were  derived   from 
these  sources.    The  expression  then  was  :   the  strength  bf 
Hercules,  the  sacred  courage  of  Alcinous,  the  vast  glory  pf 
Ulysses  \  instead  of  saying  Hercules,  Alcinous,  Ulysses,  &c. 
*ln  the  present  day  in  Greece  they  say,  your  science,    your 
probity,  your  celebrity,  to  distinguish  a  scholar,  a  merchant, 
and  a  soldier.     M.   Gregorios  is   of  opinion  that  it  is    this 
custom  which  has  introduced  into  the  Greek  poems  that  exu- 
berance of  epithets,  such  as  the  admirable  Alcmenes,  the  brave 
Amphytrion^  Electryon,  the  saviour  of  the  people,  and  a  thou- 
sand others.    He  thinks  that  to  a  similar  cause  his  country 
owes  the  discarding  of  the  insignificant  word  *  Sir,'  employed 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  substitution  of  epithets  appro- 
priated to  every  talent,  employment,  and  rank  in   life  ;  thus 
instead  of  saying  Mr..  Such,  a  one,  the  Greeks  write,  or  say, 
the  useful,  the  learned,  the  honest,  the  honourably,  the  noble, 
the  illustrious,  accordingly  as  the  person  addressed  is  a  banker, 
a  man  of  letters,or  at  the  head  of  some  civil  employment.     To 
the  same  principle  also  our  author  ascribes  the   introduction  of 
the  singular  periphrasis  5Vhich  in  order  to  distinguish  an  illus- 
trious individual,  admits  of  the  plural  article  joined  to  a  pre- 
position.   This  method  of  speaking  is  to  be  tcund  in  Homer, 
App.  Vol,  17,  Mm 
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Xcnophon,  &c.  where  we  find  the  periphrasis  empToyecf. 
2'Ar»sf  around  Prinm,  those  arovnd  Cyrus  to  designate  Priam » 
and  Cyrus,  with  more  honour,  and  whom  we  must  thereby^ 
.  suppose  to  have  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  M.  Gregorios 
asks  the  question,  may  not  the  Germans  have  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  the  idiom  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  using  the  third 
person  olural  instead  of  the  second  person  singular?  To  shew 
more  clearly  the  similarity  between  the  anticnt  and  modern 
Greek,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  the  analogy  between  the 
Latin  and  Italian  languages.  In  the  Italiarfevery  word  and 
every  grammatical  form  is  generally  corrupted  ;  in  the  modern 
Greek, on  the  contrary,  all  the  words  employed  must  be  regu- 
lar in  their  termination,  and  formed  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  grammar  ;  for  this  reason  no  foreigner,  nor  even  a  modem 
Greek  can  speak  the  language  well  unless  he  has  studied  ancient 
Greek  ;  in  tact,  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Greece  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  regard  their  idiom  as  a  different  language. 
They  have  not  even  adopted  a  grammar  for  modern  Greeks 
and  the  forms  of  the  ancient  grammars  arc  always  used  in  their  , 
schools.  * 

M.  Gregorios  seems  anxious  "for  the  publication  of  a  gram- 
mar of  the  French  language  expressly  adapted  for  his  own 
countrymen  in' which  the  grammatical  differences  between  the 
two  languages  should  be  carefully  pointed  out.  He  lays  down 
the  basis  for  an  abridged  grammar  adapted  to  a  numerous  class 
of  Greeks,  and  to  whom  the  knowlecfgc  of  many  of  the  forms 
of  ancient  gramnoar  would  be  useless ;  such  as  the  dual,  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude  among  the  ancients  themselves  even 
in  the  days  of  Pericles. 

The  differences  presented  by  the  Trench  and  Greek  lan- 
guages in  the  termination  of  nouns  are  three  only,  The  author 
compares  them  with  the  ancient  grammatical  forms,  discusses 
the  question  in  an  impartial  manner,,  and  in  deciding  upon  the 
comparative-merits  of  the  ancient  and  modernGreek  language^ 
or  rather  of  the  two  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  he 
gives  thie  preference' to  the  form  which  can  most  contribute  ta 
perspicuity  in  discourse. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  although  perhaps  not  generally  known^ 
that  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  some  new  ways  of 
expressing  themselves,  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  have  never  ceased  to  be  used,  and  have  been  adopted 
pf-omiscuously  with  these  new  methods.  It  is  very  easy  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
nouns,  but  the  verbs  require  a  more  serious  attention  ;  and  on 
this  last  branch  of  his  subject,  M.  Giegorios  has  displayed  the 
most  profound  and  extensive  learning.  Suffice  it  tasay  that  he 
.  compares  the  Attic  dialect  with  that  now  hi  use,  which  last»h« 
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affirms,  varies  as  little  from  the  former,  as  the  Attic  inits  tura 
varies  from  the  Doric  and  the  Eolian. 

In  the  course  of  his  comparisons  he  somettmes  takes  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  defects  in  the  ancient  Greek,  opposes  it 
to  the  modern,  and  repeatedly  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter 
in  point  of  perspicuity  ;  he  then  boldly  advises  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  prefer  the  mo'dern  grammatical  arrangement,  or 
Us  he  calls  it,  the  form  used  by  the  people,  to  that  which  ha» 
been  recommended  by  so  many  great  authorities.  He  informs 
his  readers  that  the  modern  tongue  is  abundantly  rich  in  ex* 
pressioris  with  which  to  make  up  for  the  dismissal  of  defects^ 
which  a  blind  attachment  to  antiquity  has  consecrated. 

Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  M.  Gregorios  for  the 
modern  Greek,  he  regrets  the  dismissal  of  the  infinitive,  and 
insists  dpon  its  being  restored  to  the  rank  it  formerly  held.  la 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  preserve  the  purity  of  thci^*  dialect 
he  enthusiastically' exclaims ; — 

*  If  we  wish  our  nation  to  exi^^t  r)revcr,  our  language  mtist  be 
carefully  prestTveii  :  upon  iliis  depends  all  our  future  jjopes — it  is 
our  languai»e,  which  hting  ki-pt  pure  anrl  uncorrupted,  that  will 
assist  tis  in  regaining  an^rrtikindling  the  U)rch  of  glory  of  our  fathers  ! 
This  is  the  only  inheritance  ihey  bequeathed  to  their  children — the 
only  tie  which  preserves  and  unites  them.  A  number  of  other  nations 
have  tlie  same  creed,  but  not  possessing  the.  same  tanguage,  they 
never  can  form  with  us  an  horn  ^geneous  alIiance;bO  long  as  we  pre- 
serve this  divine  langoiige,  this  sacred  (jre^purennd  uncorrupted,  the 
race  of  the  Greeks  will  be  imraortaL  VVc  and  our  descendants  will 
always  bear  the  mark<«  of  the  nubility  of  our  origin,  and  shew  the 
universe  that  we  arii  the  pure  offspring  oi  those  Greeks  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  true  civilization  in  Europe.  Where  are  the  descend* 
ants  of  those  Greeks  who  peopled  Asia,  who  cultivated  Africa,  who 
reigned  over  Sicily,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy?  Having  abandoned 
the  language  of  their  fathers,  they  have  lost  their  name  and  their 
glory,  ihiy.  have  lost  even  the  right  of  boasting  of  their  origin.  But 
why  should  we  go  so  far  for  examples  ?  Those  who  in  modern  Greece 

.  are  called  Turks,  are  they  not  iox  the  nioyt  part  descendants  of 
the  Greeks?  Are  they  not  our  brethren?  Arethey  not  Grteks? 
All  these  millions  of  Turks  now  spread  over  Greece,  neither  came 
from  Mount  Caucasus  nor  from  the  bhorcs  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  but 
the  moment  they  abandoned  ihe  language  and  the  name  of  their  fore- 
fathers, they  renounced  all  share  in  their  glory  1 

*  Where  is  the  Athenian  who  now  glories  in  the  prudence  of  The- 
inistoclfs,or  the  Macedonian  who  is  proud  of  the  bravery  of  Alexan* 
der  ?  Who  preserves  faithfully  by  his  l?ps,and  in  his  ears,  the  language 
of  these^great  men  ?  Alas  !  wc  lament  as  for  the  loss  of  our  inheritance 
iwhen  we  see  our  brethren  trampling  undi'r  foot  the  monuments  of  thiC 

*  taste  and  genius  of  their  antestors*,but  at  the  same  time  we  give  imn^or- 

•  tal  thanks  to  the  a^aternal  care  of  our  holy  church  a»the  preserver 

M  m  a 
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of  that  language  which  has   supported   the  nn lion,  and  it  is  the 
llfittdn  which  preserves  religron  and  the  church/ 

^  Our  readers  will  infer  from  this  short  extract  that  M.Grcgo- 
rios  is  one  whose  *  patriotism  would  gain  force  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon/  notwithstanding  the  cold  grammatical  discussions 
upon  which  he  has  entered.  In  one  place  he  hails  the  day  as 
not  far  distant  when  pure  Greek  will  be  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  habitable  globe !  an  idea  by  far  too  poetical  for  a 
Bumble  grammarian. 

.  M.  Gregorios  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  Greek  pronunciation,  which^  in  his  opinion,  far  exceeds 
the  modern  in  richness  and  variety  of  inflexion.  He  gives 
aeveral  instances  of  the  perplexities  which  occur  in  reading 
find  pronouncing  the  modern  Greek  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
parture from  the  original  standard.  His  admiration  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  however,  is  confined  to  the  pronunciation,  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  panegyrics  be  has  bestow- 
ed on  the  modern  dialect  of  the  Levant  are  ill  or  well  merited, 
in  fhe  mean  time  the  dictionary  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  highly 
valuable  acquisition  not  only  to  commercial  but  literary 
readers. 


Art.  XllL'--^Phzlodemus,  van  der  Musik.  tsc 

A  Treatise  on  Music.  By  Philodemus.  Beii^  an  Extract 
from  his  Fourth  Book  on  that  Science.  Translated  into 
German  by  Christoff  Gottlieb  de  Marr  from  a  Greek  Roll 
(^  Papyrus  found  at  Ihrculaneum.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Specimen  of  a  Hymnin  the  Ancient  Gnscian  Music.  WitJi 
two  Copper  Plates.    Ato.     Berlin.     1806. 

IT  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  very  MS.  now  translated 
into  German  was  the  first  which  was  unrolled  and  deciphered  out 
of  nearly  X700,  discovered  on  the  '^d  of  November  X753  in  the 
Tuinsof  Herculaneum.  The  MS.  itself,  consisting  of  forty 
columns  on  music,  was  printed  or  rather  engraved  at  Naples  in 
I793»in  the  first  volume  of  Her  culanensia  voluminaquaupersunt, 
upon  thirty,  nine  leaves,accompanied  by  one  hundred  ahd  eighty 
pages  of  folio  letter  press,  being  annotations  by  Rozini.  M.  de 
Murr,  th(B  present  editor  and  translator,  published* a  work  at 
Strasbourg  in  1805,  with  the  title,  Commtntatio  depapyris  seu 
voluminibus  Gracis  Herculanensibus ;  with  this  worlL  he^ave 
engravings  of  four  of  the  original  manuscript  columns.  Tnese 
,  p1ates.are  now  republished  with  the  German  translation.  In  bis 
introduction,  De  Murr,  after  mentioning  the  authors  who  haye 
spoken  ofPhilodemus,enter&upon  a  learned  disquisition  upon  4^c 
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subject  of  ancient  music, in  which  he  displays  all  that  proSupdity  . 
of  research  for  which  the  German  schoolmea  are  famed.  The- 
preface,  (for  besides  an  introductory^  essay,  the  work  has  sin  , 
appendage  of  this  description  alsoj,  is  perhaps,  the  only  article 
likely  to  be  dipped  into  by  the  generality  of  readers,  and  it  will ' 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  its  perusal.  ; 

It  commences  with  theTiistory  of  the  discovery  of  Herculan^-*' 
um  manuscripts,  and  an  account  of  the  various  methods  taken 
of  unrolling  them.  The  substance  of  which  these  rolls  arc  niade,? 
their  form,  the  ink  and  pens  used  in  writing  them,  are  copi- 
ously described  ;  and  the  specimen  of  Graecian  music,  which 
terminates  the  work  is  a  curiositj^  unique  in  its  kind.  It  is  si 
melody  of  the  first  eight  verses  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  of 
Pindar.  This  precious  re%  of  antiquity  was  found  by  Father 
Kirchcr  in  the  famous  library  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour 
near  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  was  published  by  him  in  his  ilf«» 
swglfiy  but  with  a  number  of  faults— these  were  afterwards 
corrected  by  Burette  in  his  Dissertation  sur  (a  melopie  dt  taiu 
cienrte  musique,  De  Murr  confesses  himself  under  great  obli- 
gations to  Fork  el's  General  History  of  Music  ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  an  entertaining  melange^  so  far  as  his  preface 
is  concerned. 


Art,  XIV. — Sulle  OssaFossi/i  digrandianimafi  terreitri  tt 

marifii,  .      ^ 

On  the  Fossil  Bone%  of  huge  terrestrial  and  marine  Anu 
mats.  By  Counsellor  Cortesi,  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court 
ofPiazenx/u  1  Fol.  Ato.  Plates.    Milan.  1808, 

THIS  is  the  first  time  we  believe,  that  fossil  bones  of  an 
enormous  sixe,  so  frequently  found  in  northern*  regions,,  have 
been  discovered  and  described  in  Italy. 

The  Plaisantin  mountains  in  the  states  of  Parma,  where  the 
author  resides,fui^Wihed  abundant  materials  for  an  examination 
of  antediluvian  zoology.  Among  other  curiosities  in  usteolo- 
gy,  which  these  mountains  contain,  M.  Cortesi  found  the 
.  bones  of  an  elephant  of  enormous  sixe,  a  rhinoceros,"  a  dolphin, 
and  a  whale.  The  relics  of  the  elephant  consisted  of  a  tusk,  a 
thigh-bone,  a  tibia,  and  the  head.  According  to  our  author's 
opinion,  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  one  of  Hannibal's  elephants,  whicl^  died  in  the 
Appenines,  of  one  on  its  way  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Circus  at 
Rome.       They  have  rather  been,    as  M.  Cortesi  thinks, 
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brought  thereby  some  great  terrestrial  revolution  at  a  very  dis^ 
tant  period. 

The  bones  belonging  to  the  skeleton  of  the  dolphin  are  the 
head,  neck,  and  ▼ertebrae.  This  animal  seems  to  bear  no  ana- 
logy with  any  at  present  known. 

In  desciibmg  the  head  of  the  rhinoceros,  the'  author  thinks 
it  has.been  a  native  of  Africa,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
the  Appcnincs  should  contain  the  remains  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  countries  so  far  distant  from  each  other  as  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  worj;  is  dedicated  to  M.  Locepecje,  and  is  adorned  with 
plates,  several  of  which  arc  well  engraved  upon  stone,  a  no* 
velty  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  this  country. 


Aex.  XV.-^Jllgcmeine  CeographLiche  Epkemaridcn,  l^c. 

General  geographical  Eph€merifle%  for  tJie  iear  1B08.  Edited 
by  F.4.  Berinch.  Weimar.     1803. 

The  industry  of  M.  Bertach  in  collecting  geographical 
memoirs,  has  been  annually  conspicuous  for  a  long  perioH, 
and  Jus  from  time  to  time  been  noticed  in  former  volumes  of 
this  work.  His  present  volume  does  not  fall  short  of  any 
of  the  preceding  in  point  of  the  interest  it  excites,nor  in  variety 
of  matter.  It  commences  with  a  copious  memoir  upon  the 
caravans  which  proceed  over  land  to  India  and  other  eastern 
countries,  containing  the  history  of  these  expeditions  in  ah- 
cient  and  modern  times.— In  the  map  department  we  arc  fa- 
voured with  an  analysis  of  M.  Spaech's  map  of  Nuremberg, 
and  its  environs.— An  account  of  a  map  shewing  the  changes 
which  Poland  has  undergone  from  1772  to  1807. — A  oew  tnap 
of  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  by  M.  Mannert,  and  a  map  of  J^t* 
land  by  M.  Gvisscfield, 


Art,  Xyi.-^Lettres  d'Eraste  a  Eugene  ou  Jnnuaire  du  De^ 
pariemtnt  dp  Huuies  Jlpes,  S^'c^ 

Statistic  aUfizials  ofih$  Department  of  the  Higher  J/ps  for 
tl^e  Years  I8O6,  1807,  and  18Q8.  3  f'ols.  Svo.  Gap. 
1808. 

THIS    laudable  periqdics^l  undertaking  of  an  author  a$ 
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yet  anonymous,  is  founded  upon  the  plan  of  the  voluminous 
wofk  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  relating  to  Scotland-  The '  Frendh 
work  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  letters,  in  compliance,  per-' 
haps,  with  the  taste  of  the  author ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  respect- 
able on  that  account,  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  having  been 
brought  under  the  public  eye  with  more  than '  epistolary  copi-' 
ousncss.  The  arrangement  is  methodical,  and  the  descriptioa 
of  the  different  localities  is  always  instructive.  The  details  now 
published  comprehend  the  general  aspect  of  the  departments, 
valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  population,  and  present  state 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  maniifec- 
tures  ;  of  all  these  subjects  the  pictures  here  drawn  are  flatter- 
ing, and  wc  hope  faithlul.  The  volume  for  1808  contains* 
descriptions  of  the  town  of  Gap,  and  the  environs, "Embrun, 
Brian^on  the  road  from  Grenoble  to  Turin— the  vallies  of  Cla- 
ree  and  Gironde,Cervieres,Mont  Viso,and  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, knd  languages  of  these  places.  One  letter  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Emulation 
of  the  Higher  Alps,,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  society 
of  arts,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the 
Letters  from  Erastus  to  Eugenius  may  be  members  of  the  for- 
mer institution. 


Art.  XVII.— Pijpiri  diplomatici  deicritti  ed  illustrati  d'all 
Ahb^  Gaetano  Marini,  SfC» 

Diplomatic  MSS.  written  upon  the  ancient  Papurus,  rfiico- 
vered  at  various  Periods,  By  Jbt^i  Gaetano  Aiarint,  chief 
Keeper  oftlie  Vatican  Library,  and  Manager  of  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Holy  Sees  Rome  printed  at  the  Propaganda 
Press.  1806.  '.. 

THE  ancient  papyri  manuscripts  on  the  subjects  of  diplo- 
macy artid  statistics  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  anti- 
quarians,  theft*  researches  after  MSS.  having  been  confined  to 
subjects  connected  with  classical  erudition,  or  the  polite  arts. 

The  Marquis  MafFei  was  anwngthe  first  who  published 
something  like  a  system  on  diplomacy,  and  in  1787,  hd 
produced  two   books*  de  Arte  Critica  diplomatica,'  but  the 

.  encourage.ment  he  received  was  too  cold  to  induce  him  to  con* 
tlnuehis  labours.  .         .    ' 

'  He  had  awakened  the  attention  of  the  public,  however,  to 
the  subject,  and  although  be  had  published  but  a  very  few  un- 
edited manuscripts,  yet  the  explanations  he  gave  of  the  ancient 
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characters  laid  the  foundation  for  a  systenfi  by  which  manu^ 
scripts  might  be  read  and   interpreted  with  nnore  certainty. 
Several  works  have  been  since  published  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing up  Mafiei's  plan,  but  something  was  still  wanting  as  a 
classical  work  upon  the  Pcrpyri,  and  M.  Marini  has  made  the 
attempt  with  some  success.     His  extensive  correspondence,    * 
sind  the  high  respectability  attached  to  his  character,  aflforded 
him  the  means  of  procuring  the  diplomatic  papyri  of  all  coun- 
tries transcribed  with  the  greatest  exactness.     His  travels  in 
Italy  enabled  him  to  inspect  almost  all  those  existing  in  that 
country  :  and  his  official  situation  in  the  Vatican  gave  him  ac* 
cess  to  the  repositories  of  that  building,which  were  much  rich- 
er previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Clementine  cabinet.  In 
short  M.  Marini  possessed  every  requisite  both  of  mental  and 
adventitious  qualifications  for  the  enterprise  upon  which  he 
entered  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.     In  the  work  he  has  no^ 
published  he  has  given  several   MSS.  transcribed  in  modern 
characters,  and  twenty  two  engravings .  exhibiting  the  ancient 
characters  themselves.  In  a  separate  part  of  the  work  engravings 
are  given  oi  parchment  writings  exhibiting  the  characters  of 
various   ages^  in  order  to  enable  the  learned  to  compare  theiA 
with  the  ancient  papyri. 

The  whole  work  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  diplo- 
matic papyri,  consisting  of  papal  bulls,  acts  of  sovereign  prin- 
ces, and  papers  respecting  sales  of  property  :  to  each  of  these 
M.  Marini  adds  some  valuable  notes  upon  the  names,  customs, 
laws,  and  mafiuscripts  in  use  at  each  distinct  periods 

In  his  preface,  he  speaks  of  the  Gr^ek  papyri  and  some  ma- 
nuscripts upon  papyrus,  of  other  countries.  His  learning  ex- 
tends also  to  monumental  inscriptions,  and  he  has  displayed  a 
fund  of  entertaining  and  instructive  anecdote. 

One  of  the  papyri  which  he  produces  at  th6  end  of  the  pre- 
face, contains  a  Greek  unpublished  fragment  of  a  sacred  homi- 
ly. The  author  is  unknown  :  it  is  written  on  both  sides,  and 
was  found  in  ten  pieces  in  the  royal  paper  closet  of  Florence, 
among  other  rarities.  It  had  been  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  ancient  paper  was  made.  The  piece*^ 
were  joined  together,  and  placed  m  a  frame  with  glass  on  each 
side.  ^  ^ 

Number  117  in  the  collection  is  a  deed  dated  in  the  year 
541  of  the  Christian  era  whereby  Dua  uncia  (one  sixth  of  an 
acre)  of  land  were  sold  by  one  Minulus,  cUricus  legis  Gotho* 
rum;  i.e.  the  Arian  religion  then  professed  by  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  and  tolerated  by  Justinian.  It  is  a  singular  document, 
and  not  devoid  of  the  senseless  verbiage  of  modern  convey- 
ancing. 
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To  those  who  are  engaged  in  examining  the  ancient  records 
of  Great  Britain,  (and  we  believe  there  is  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  this  description.)  M.  Marini's  book  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  Marini 
speaks  highly  of  the  assistance  given  him  by  perusing  the  work 
ota  contemporary  an tiquarian.  Count  Fantuz^,  who  recent- 
ly publi^ed  six  volumes  under  the  title  of  A/a/ttfrnfn^i  Raven^ 
vati*  We  do  not  think  this  work  has  as  yet  found  its  way -in-  . 
to  this  country.  Fantuzzi  has  published  the  above,  and  other 
splendid  works  at  an  enormous  expence  with  no  view  of  pecuni- 
ary recompence.  M.  Marini  acknowledges  himself  as  also 
under  obligations  of  this  description  to  Count  Fantuzzi  for  bit 
own  work. 


Art.XVUI. — Irenh  Bbnjils,  surla  Religion  de  ies  Peres  and 
denos  Peres.    Svo.  Paris.  Didot.    1808» 

THE  tendency  of  this  performance  is  to  unhinge  all  respect 
for  the  religions  of  every  country,  and  to  unsettle  the  princi- 

51es  which  every  civilized  human  being  imbibes  in  hit  infancy, 
fenaeus  hearing  the  injunction  continually  repeated,  '  that  we 
should  follow  the  religion  of  our  fathers/  begins  with  enquir- 
ing what  was  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  two  thousand  years 
ago.     In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  he  tells  us,  the  heads  of 
families  were,  the  only  priests;  two  thousand  years  afterwards 
Japhet,  one  of  his  ancestors  was  a  Druid  ;  Caesar  introduced 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  among  the  Gauls  :  Christianity  was 
afterwards  established,  and  the  ance3tors  of  Irenaeus  belonged 
to  various  sects.     The  author  of  this  performance  courts  ob- 
scurity^  and  has,  therefore,  withheld  his  name  :  his  literary 
reputation  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  would  gain  nothing  by  the 
present  publication.    He  is  evidently  one  of  those  mushroom 
philosophers,  who  sprung  up  from  the  dunghill  of  the  French 
revolution.    His  version  of  the  scriptural  injunction,  which 
he  takesas  his  text  is  evidently  false:  the  expression  is  prover- 
bial, and  merely  injoins  an  obedience  to  our  immediate  parents 
by  following  their  footsteps  in  our  approaches  to  the  altar  of 
that  Deity,  who,  as  a  great  man  once  expressed  himself,  is 
<  neither  a  calvinist  nor  a  lutheran,of  the  high  church  nor  of 
ihe  loW|  but  alike  the  father  and  benefactor  of  us  all  V  ^ 
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THEOLOGY. 

'  UNDER  this  head  we  arc  happy  to  ranjk  the  third  part  of 
the  Barrister's  **  Hints  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangeli- 
cal Preaching."  These  hints  of  the  Barrister  have  evidently 
prodticed  a  strong  impression  opon  the  numeroiis  body  of  reli- 
^gionists,  to  N^hom  they  more  immediately  refer.  We  will  not 
say  that  this  impression  has  been,  that  energetic  conviction  of 
truth  which  leads  to  iin  immediate  dereliction  of  error;  but  still 
h  IS  an  impression  which  promises  some  salutary  consequences. 
It  is  likely  to  cause  the  more  thinking  part  of  this  religious 
fraternity  to  examine  the  practical  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  so  earnestly  inculcate^  and  so  exclusively  recoqi- 
mend.  If  they  will  do  this  with  only  ordinary  fairness  and 
attention^  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  perceive  those  doc- 
trines to  be  so  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society  as  to 
cause  at  least  some  doubt  of  their  truth  to  spring  up  in  their 
minds.  For  doctrines  which  cannot  be  embraced  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  letter,  without  annihilating  the  all  inrportant  dis« 
tinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  without  confounding  the  nature 
of  innocence  and  guilt,  and  indeed  rather  inciting  to  sin  than 
deterring  from  the  practice^  cannot  ever  have  been  communi- 
cated to  mankind  by  a  special  revelation  frbm  the  wise  author 
of  the  universe.  The  advocates  for  this  irrational  and  conse- 
quently spurious  species  of  Christianfty,  cannot,  we  arc  con- 
vinced, be  brought  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  examine  the 
real  praciical  drift  of  their  principal  tenets  without  being-con- 
vinced that  they  are  erroneous  and  absurd.  All  that  is  want- 
ing to  dissipate  the  delusion  is  the  vigorous  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty.  ,Let  the  opinions  themselves,  with  all  their 
immoral  tendencies,  kll  their  practical  deformity,  be  held  up  to 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  and  their  warmest  admi- 
rers  will  soon  turn  with  aversion  and  disgust  from  the  loath- 
some spectacle.  The  several  pans  of  his  "  Hints/*  which 
the  Barrister  has  hitherto  published,  have  certainly  been  in  a 
great  measuic  directed,  to  this  end,  and  have  served  to  place 
ANTI-MORAL  as  opposed  to  MORAL   Christianity  in  a  most 
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